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To  His  Excellency,  Hazen  S.  Pingree, 

Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Michigan : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  herewith 
to  transmit  through  you  to  the  Legislature,  the  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  together  with  the  accompanying  documents 
for  the  year  189G. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  \\.  PATTENGILL, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


SUPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT. 


Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  depressed  condition  of  busi- 
ness interests  severely  affecting  our  commonwealth,  our  schools  have 
made  most  noticeable  and  pleasing  growth. 

The  most  casnal  observer  must  have  noticed  how  much  more  import- 
ance is  now  attached  to  the  profession  of  teaching  than  even  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Scarcely  one  of  our  great  magazines  issues  a  number 
that  does  not  consider  some  phase  of  education.  People  are  taking 
greater  interest  in  schools  and  coming  more  and  more  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  education  carefully  and  practically.  Never  before,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  were  teachers  so  alert  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  their  work; 
and  never  before  have  they  given  the  work  so  much  and  so  careful  study. 
Michigan  teachers  have  shai'ed  in  this  glorious  advance,  and  the  journeys 
and  visits  of  the  year  convince  the  State  Superintendent  that  better 
work  was  never  before  done  by  the  great  body  of  our  teachers.  A 
better,  kinder,  broader  spirit  animates  the  mass  of  teachers.  The 
school  ideals  are  placed  higher,  and  the  march  is  forward  and  upward. 

This  optimisticj  view  does  not  overlook  some  of  the  defects  still  appar- 
ent, and  no  one  should  for  a  moment  think  that  the  ideals  are  yet  high 
enough  or  that  perfection  is  well-nigh  reached.  It  is  no  small  satisfac- 
tion, however,  after  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  non-progressives  and 
time-servers  oonceming  advanced  requirements,  to  note  the  most  excel- 
lent working  of  the  law  limiting  the  number  of  third  grade  certificates 
and  increasing  the  minimum^age  of  applicants  for  certificates.  Teachers 
are  rapidly  taking  second  grade  certificates,  and  the  third  is  very 
piroperly  comii^  to  be  considered  as  only  a  probationer's  license.  Stu- 
dents in  school  are  looking  forward  to  this,  and  by  closer  application 
and  a  lonirer  tp'-^  *       ""wol  are  fitting  themselves  in  second  grade  studies 

before  a|$  . nigh  school.    This  does  not  detract  in  the  least  from 

Hie  natural  ability  of  the  teacher,  from  skill  in  government  or  power  to 
impart  instruction.  It  merely  adds  a  broader,  deeper,  richer  scholar- 
ship to  the  natural  adyantages;  and  the  tendency  is  to  give  to  the  pupils 
of  our  district  schools  teachers  of  maturer  thouglit,  more  disciplined 
judgment,  and  richer  scholarship.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
are  headed  toward  higher  grades  of  certificate;  endorsed  firsts  and  state 
oertiflcates  are  the  grades  sought  and  obtained  now  by  scores  where 
formerly  few  were  found.  To  be  sure,  1,003  fewer  third  grade  certificates 
were  granted  this  year  than  last,  and  1,003  more  could  easily  be  spared. 
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Let  the  camp-followers,  the  incompetents,  the  school-keepers  be  weeded 
out.  Let  them  be  tunied  into  trades  and  professions  where  their  botch- 
work  shall  endanger  less  precious  material.  May  boards  of  examiners 
possess  the  moral  courage  and  stamina  to  protect  the  pupils  from  incom- 
petent teachers.  May  the  patrons  and  school  officers  learn  better  the 
A'ast  difference  between  school  keeping  and  school  teaching.  Officers 
who  waste  the  public  funds  on  poor  teachers  are  little  short  of  criminals. 


SPECIAL   CERTIFICATES. 

Special  certificates  are  a  cause  of  no  end  of  trouble  and  as  a  rule  work 
great  injustice.  In  nearly  CA'ery  instance  where  granted  they  are  unneces- 
sary. Competent,  legally  qualified  teachers  stand  ready  to  take  the 
place  which  these  special-certificate,  school-ofticer  pets  seek  to  obtain 
by  some  hook  or  ci'ook.  Teaching  will  be  more  of  a  profession  when 
the  special  certificate  nuisance  is  abolished.  The  few  cases  of  honest 
need  served  by  specials  are  counter-balanced  a  thousand  fold  by  ike 
injustice  and  favoritism  they  work. 


teachers'  wages. 

With  all  wages  the  general  wages  of  teachers  have  declined,  and  yet 
the  poorly  paid  female  teacher  of  the  rural  school  has  within  the  past 
year  had  her  average  wages  raised  ?5.82  per  month. 

In  reducing  wages  to  meet  the  needs  of  decreasing  revenue,  our  people 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  teachers  of  our  country  and  smaller  village 
schools  have  not  heretofore  received  their  just  share  of  compensation. 
Their  wages  have  been  too  low^  in  comparison  with  those  paid  for  other 
kinds  of  work.  In  grading  wages  people  should  consider  the  capital 
invested  in  the  preparation  of  a  teacher,  the  i-equirements  in  dress,  and  the 
skill  required  to  handle  the  raw  material  with  which  they  labor.  *In 
reducing  wages  teachers  should  be  the  last  to  receive  the  cut  and  then 
be  cut  the  least. 

SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

With  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  children  on  the  school  census 
as  last  year,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  attendance  of  17,485  pupils  in 
our  public  schools,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  enough  more  have  been 
crowded  into  the  parochial  schools  to  make  the  increase  reach  20,(>00. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  new  compulsory  school  law.  Nearly  all  this  increase 
has  come  from  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  cities  and  villages.  Had  the 
country  members  of  the  legislature  permitted  the  law^  to  be  made  as 
good  for  the  country,  there  would  have  been  20,000  more  added  to  the 
enrollment.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  reach  the  coun- 
try schools  as  effectively  as  it  does  the  city.  It  should  also  be  amended 
so  that  its  provisions  for  cities  would  be  applicable  to  villages  of  500  pop- 
ulation or  over. 
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GRADUATES. 

• 

Through  the  greater  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  teachers,  by  the 
more  sensible  coiu'ses  of  study  and  better  teaching,  by  the  care  taken  on 
the  part  of  warm-hearted,  kindly  disposed  superintendents,  and  by 
the  advanced  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates,  the  high  schools  of 
the  Sta-te  universally  report  much  larger  attendance,  and  the  graduating 
classes  are  steadily  growing  larger.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  the  high 
scfhool  is  the  poor  man's  college.  A  good  high  school  makes  better  all 
the  grades  of  the  school  and  leads  the  pupil  to  higher  ideals. 

The  promotion  and  graduating  exercises  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
rural  schools  have  in  numerous  instances  proved  most  interesting  and 
stimulating.     The  practice  is  one  much  to  be  commended. 


UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

Again  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  would  commend  to 
most  favorable  notice  the  movement  to  make  more  prominent  the  study 
of  United  States  History.  In  the  new  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  for 
District  Schools,  preparation  of  which  is  now  under  way,  a  very  helpful 
and  suggestive  course  in  history  will  be  outlined  for  all  grades  from  three 
to  ten,  inclusive.  In  this  connection  let  me  urge  teachers  to  induce 
pupils  to  commit  to  memory  at  least  one  patriotic  selection  each  term. 


ENGLISH   COMPOSITION. 

i 

More  systematic  study  should  be  given  to  the  mastery  of  the  art  of 
Ehiglish  composition.  County  examiners  should  be  far  more  careful  in 
their  markings  of  the  essay  in  the  grammar  examination.  If  this  part  of 
the  work  were  more  emphasized  and  more  closely  marked,  the  eflPect 
would  soon  be  apparent  in  the  teaching  of  English  expression  to  the 
children. 

LITERATURE. 

No  other  study  of  the  curnculuni  so  reaches  the  heart  and  moulds  the 
character  aa  does  literature.  Ivct  the  pupils  of  all  grades  be  early  and 
often  introduced  to  the  beautiful  masterpieces.  The  teacher  should  be 
full  of  the  subject  herself.  Lead  the  pupil  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  selection;  train  early  to  criticism.  A  few  weeks  carefully 
flpent  in  mastering  an  English  classic  will  help  the  pupil  to  love  and 
admire  good  reading, — a  power  that  will  ever  make  life  grander  and  more 
beautiful. 

INSTITUTES. 

At  this  time  it  may  be  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  has  increased  from  6,346  in  1892  to 
lOyOOO  in  1896,  and  this  without  any  material  increase  in  the  number  of 
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teadhers.  This  increase  of  57  per  cent  in  four  yeare  argues  well  for  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  the  institute  workers,  and  is  a  further  evidence 
of  the  growth  of  professional  spirit  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Yet  in 
nearly  every  legislature  some  embryo  statesmen  seek  to  impair  the  use- 
fulness of  this  helpful  ally. 


COUNTY   SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS. 

Permanent,  rapid,  radical,  wholesome  improvement  in  school  affairs 
came  to  our  State  with  the  law  that  provided  for  county  supei'vision  of 
schools.  The  value  to  the  rural  schools  of  a  competent,  active,  inspiring, 
true,  scholarly  school  commissioner  is  incalculable.  A  good  commis- 
sioner earns  many  times  his  salary  by  his  efficient  supervision.  He 
inspires  and  helps  the  teachers;  he  cheers  the  pupils  and  encourages 
them  to  work;  he  enlists  the  people  in  school  work  and  paves  the  way 
for  progress.  The  commissioners  of  this  State  have  also  saved  their 
counties  many  times  the  amount  of  their  salaries  in  timely  warnings 
and  suggestions  concerning  unnecessary  and  expensive  apparatus.  Our 
people  as  a  rule  appreciate  good  commissioners,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  partisan  politics  is  not  i)ermitted  in  every  instance  to  dictate  in  the 
choice. 

SCHOOL  BOOM   DECORATION. 

Let  the  school  boards  see  that  the  school  house  is  presentable.  Paint, 
kalsomine,  paper,  varnish,  soap,  water,  stove-polish,  elbow  grease,  grit, 
and  gumption  should  be  used  in  proper  combination.  The  flag  and  fine 
pictures  of  eminent  Americans  should  be  in  every  school  room.  Get  such 
other  pictures  as  good  taste  suggests  and  means  permit. 


SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

Periflih  the  boards  that  perpetually  rob  the  children  of  good  reading 
by  voting  the  library  money  to  the  general  fund.  Every  district  should 
have  a  working  school  library.  Every  district  should  vote  a  sum  each 
year  to  supplement  the  library  money.  Teachers,  commissioners,  see  to 
this.  If  necessary,  start  the  fund  by  entertainments.  There  are  533 
more  district  libraries  and  52,459  more  books  in  libraries  than  last  year. 
That  is  good,  but  we  must  do  better  and  keep  the  ball  rolling.  Teachers, 
make  good  use  of  the  books  you  have,  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing. Ask  pupils  about  the  books  they  have  read;  show  them  how  to  read 
and  what  to  read. 

FREE    TEXT    BOOKS. 

Year  by  year  the  experience  of  those  districts  using  free  text  books 
points  to  that  system  as  the  best  and  cheapest  solution  of  the  text  book 
problem.  Few  if  any  districts  ever  forsake  the  plan  when  once  adopted, 
and  new  ones  are  adopting  the  system  every  year. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT.  5 

OLD  GLORY. 

Of  the  schools  in  Michigan  5,163  are,  according  to  the  reports,  supplied 
with  large  bunting  flags;  2,176  of  these  have  been  added  during  the  paiM 
year. 

There  is  no  more  inspiring  sight  than  that  of  a  fine  flag  floating  over  a 
school  house, — the  pride  and  glory  of  patriotic  girls  and  boys.  Let  it 
fly  whenever  opportunity  offers.  Do  not  let  a  broken  halyard  keep  the 
flag  from  floating  during  several  weeks  or  a  year,  as  in  some  cases 
reported  to  this  office.  WTien  not  on  the  flag  staff,  it  should  be  tastily 
draped  in  the  school  room,  not  wadded  up  and  thrown  on  top  of  a  dusty 
book  case  or  stowed  away  on  a  shelf. 

Amiple  time  has  now  been  given  for  every  district  to  comply  with  the 
law  concerning  the  flag;  and  nothing  save  stinginess  of  the  smallest  type, 
mulishness  of  the  long-eared  variety,  or  copper-headism  of  the  rankest 
kind,  can  long  keep  the  school  from  owning  and  unfurling  the  flag. 

"  Ye  who  love  the  Republic,  remember  the  claim 
Ye  owe  to  her  fortune,  ye  owe  to  her  name  ; 
To  her  years  of  prosperity,  past  and  in  store, 
The  hundred  behind  you,"  the  thousand  before. 
•Tis  the  school  house  that  stands  by  the  flag, 
Let  the  nation  stand  by  the  school: 
'Tis  the  school  bell  that  rings  for  our  liberty  old, 
'Tis  the  school  boy  whose  ballot  shall  rule. 

The  blue  arch  above  us  is  liberty's  dome, 
The  green  fields  beneath  us  equality's  home. 
The  school  house  today  is  humanity's  friend. 
Let  the  nation  the  flag  and  the  school  house  defend. 

'Tis  the  school  house  that  stands  by  the  flag, 

Let  the  nation  stand  by  the  school  I 


'Tis  the  school  bell  that  rings  for  our  liberty  old, 
'Tis  the  school  >)oy  whose  ballot  shall  rule. ' 


CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this,  my  last  report  as  State  Superintendent,  let  me 
acknowledge  the  mi^st  hearty,  loyal,  and  eflicient  support  of  the  office 
force  from  deputy  to  janitor.  Also  let  me  make  acknowledgment  of  the 
cheering,  sturdy,  and  helpful  snpi)ort  of  the  great  body  of  energetic  and 
progressive  teachers,  commissioners,  and  school  officers.  To  be  sure 
your  superintendent  has  made  mistakes — **He  who  never  makes  any  mis- 
takes, never  makes  anything."  However,  he  has  sought  to  advance  the 
school  interests  of  the  State,  and  to  that  end  has  given  his  time  and 
thought  and  effort.  He  lays  down  the  work  without  regret,  in  fact  with 
pleasure.  The  office  calls  for  all  of  a  pei-son's  time  and  his  best  efforts; 
and  the  incumbent  sliould  receive  a  compensiition  commensurate  with 
the  work  and  responsibility.     This  he  does  not  get. 

The  administration  of  the  oflice  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  familiar 
with  all  its  duties,  in  sympathy  with  the  general  conduct  of  affairs  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  entirely  competent  to  carry  fon^ard  the  work  with 
ability  and  vigor.  ^Vith  kindest  wishes  for  my  successor,  and  with 
abidii^  faith  in  the  public  schools,  1  am. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  R.  PATTENGILL. 


STATISTICAL    TABLES. 


TABLE  I. 


Comparative  summary  of  statistics  for  the  years  1895  and  1896. 


Items. 

1883. 

1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Di8trict8  and  ichools. 

Nnmber  of  townships  and  independent  districts 
reporting 

1.288 

1,281 

2 

Number  of  graded  school  districts 

623 
6.536 

637 
6,530 

14 

Number  of  ungraded  school  districts 

6 

Total 

7,159 

7,167 

8 

Number  of  township  unit  districts 

89 

.     97^ 

8 

School  census  of  graded  school  districts 

397,689 
302,139 

a99,581 
300,488 

1,892 

School  census  of  ungraded  school  districts 

1,651 

• 

ToUl 

699,828 

700,069 

241 

Enrollment  in  graded  schools... 

264,626 
212,058 

281,485 
212,684 

16,859 
626 

Enrollment  in  ungraded  schools 

Total 

476.684 

494,169 

17,485 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  graded  schools 

66.5 
70.2 

70.4 
70.7 

8.9 
.5 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  imgraded  schools.... 

Percentage  for  the  State 

68.1 

70.6 

2.5 

Number    of   districts  reporting  baring    main- 
tained ichool. ...    .    . 

7,078 

7,046 

82 

Average  duration  in  months  in  graded  schools 

9.37 
7.77 

9.35 
7.95 

.02 

Ayerage  duration  in  months  in  ungraded  schools 

.18 

Average  for  the  State 

7.91 

8.07 

.16 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Item«. 

im. 

1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Namber  of  priyate  and  select  schools  reported  .. 

378 
339 
756 

43.636 

5,532 
6,«49 

368 
385 
695 

44,053 

5,897 
6,530 

10 

Namber  of  male  teachers  in  saeh  schools 

46 

N amber  of  female  teachers  in  such  schools 

61 

Estimated    namber  of    pupils    attending  snch 
schools 

417 

Teachers  and  ttieir  employmentt, 

Nnmber  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  graded 
schools 

135 

Number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  ungraded 
schools .._ 

19 

Total 

12,081 

11,927 

154 

Namber  of  male   teachers  employed  in  graded 
schools 

847 
2.787 

897 
2,763 

50 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  ungraded 
schools 

22 

Total 

3,634 

3,662 

28 

Namber  of  female  teachers  employed  in  graded 

4,866 
7,513 

5,062 
7,172 

196 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  ungraded 
schools - 

341 

Total 

12,379 

12,234 

145 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  graded 

5,713 
lO.EOO 

5^959 
9,937 

246 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  ungraded 
schools 

888 

Total 

16,013 

15.896 

117 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  males  in 
graded  schools . . 

9.11 
5.33 

9.13 
5.65 

.02 
.82 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  males  in 
ungraded  schools 

General  ayerage.. 

6.21 

6.50 

.29 

Ayerage  number  of  months  taught  by  females  in 

9.28 
5.08 

9.56 
5.14 

.28 
.06 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  females  In 
ungraded  aohools               ...._. ..... .... 

General  ayerage ,.,-r^-  -- 

6.73 

6.97 

.24 

Total  wages  of  male  teachers  in  graded  schools.. 

|.'V89.031  85 
453,124  26 

1005,834  76 
456,398  96 

$16,802  91 
8,274  10 

TAtal                                                 

11,042.156  11 

11,062,233  12 

$20,077  01 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1896. 

1896. 

• 
Increase. 

Depreaae. 

Total  wages  of  female  teachers  in  graded  schools 
Total  wages  of  female  teachers,  ungraded  schools 

11,983.700  80 
942,743  22 

$1,902,908  00 
1,123,868  45 

$i8i^i2S'2§' 

$80,792  71 

Total 

$2,926,441  02 

$8,006,776  54 

1100.332  52 

Aggregate  wages  of  all  teachers  in  graded  schools 

12,572,732  65 
1,386,867  48 

$2,506,742  85 
1,580,266  81 

$68,960  80 

Aggregate   wages  of  ail  teacliers  in   ongraded 
schools 

$184,399  33 

Total 

$8,968,600  13 

$4,069,009  66 

$120,409  53 

Ayerage    monthly    wages    of  male   teachers  in 
graded  schools 

$76.32 
30.50 

$74  00 
29.22 

$2.82 

Ayerage    monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in 
pi*gr»ded  school* 

1.28 

Ayerage  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in 
all  schools 

$46.17 

$44.62 

$1.55 

Ayerage  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in 
graded  schools _ 

$43.91 
24.67 

$39.31 
30  49 

$4.60 

Ayerage  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in 
ppgr*ded  schools 

5.82 

Ayerage  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in  all 
schools 

$35.09 

$35.49 

10.40 

• 

ExamincUion  and  certification  of  teachen, 
Nnmberof  public  examinations  held 

396 
16,626 

323 
16,251 

78 

Number  of  applicants  for  regular  certificates 

875 

Number  of  first  grade  certificates  granted ... 

125 
1,181 
8,561 

151 
1,41 
7,558 

26 
230 

Number  of  third  grade  certificates  gnnted 

1,008 

Whole  number  of  regular  certificates  granted 

9,867 

9,120 

747 

Number  of  applicants  for  special  certificates.    . 

1,178 
804 

587 
11,914 

2,357 

1,201 

5,305 
5,786 

1,286 
897 

642 
11,510 

2,281 

1,203 

5,227 
6,304 

106 
93 

55 

Number  of  special  certificates  granted 

Number  of  teachers  who  held  btate  or  Normal 
School  certificates 

Whole  number  of  legally  qualified  teachers 

Number  licensed  without  preyious  experience  in 
teaching.. ._ 

404 

76 

Number  of  applicants  who  had  attended  State 
Normal  School 

2 

Number  of  applicants  who  had  attended  insti- 
tutes during  the  year     

78 

Number  making  teaching  a  nermanent  orofession 

518 

School  property. 
Number  of  frame  school  houses  .       ............. 

6,025 

1,397 

74 

339 

6,012 

1,420 

74 

319 

17 
23 

Number  of  brick  school  houses  .                  ... 

Number  of  stcme  school  houses. 

Number  of  loff  school  houses           ................ 

80 

Total  . 

7,835 

7,855 

20 
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TABLE  I.— ComnNUED. 


Itama. 

18V6. 

1896. 
599,606 

Increase 

Deereaae. 

Wlioto  niimlMr  of  ilttiiicB  in  school  hoosM 

594,904 

4,704 

Ettimatod  Talna  of  property  in  gradad  tohool 
distriets ^ ^ 

612,506,423  00 
4,280,459  00 

$13,271,861  00 
4,317,706  00 

$765,438  00 
57,249  00 

Ettimated  yalne  of  propnty  In  ungraded  ■ohool 
distriets _ 

Tot4l 

$16,766,882  00 

$17,589,569  00 

1822,687  00 

Number  of  diitrieti  reporting  dictionaries  in 
tebools . 

5,712 
3,486 
4,287 

5,960 
4,828 
5,438 

277 
1,342 
1,146 

Nmnber  of  district!  reporting  globes  in  schools. . 

Nnmber  of  districts  reporting  maps  in  schools... 

Financial. 
Amount  of  one  mill  t-ax  received 

1680,621  86 

882,06120 

75,890  41 

3,831,252  69 

453,104  00 

$631,410  36 

901,186  47 

78,907  93 

4.173,222  93 

367,541  20 

$788  50 

19,106  27 

3,017  52 

841,970  24 

Amoont  of  primary  school  interest  fond  receiyed 

Amoont  received  from  non*rssident  tuition 

Amoont  receiyed  from  district  taxes 

Amoont  received  from  all  other  soorces 

$85,562  89 

$6,872,950  25 

480,794  42 

1,550,891  00 

$6,152,268  89 

518,848  11 

1,162,655  28 

$279,818  64 
38,048  69 

Amoont  received  from  loans 

Balance  on  hand  from  preceding  year 

$397,285  86 

Total  resooroes  incloding  amoont  on  hand 
from  precedifig  year 

$7,913,685  76 

$7,828,767  23 

$84,868  58 

Amoont  paid  male  teachers 

$1,010,746  07 

2,922,385  99 

976,440  49 

123,334  11 

1.365,146  40 

$1,060,687  80 

3,022,621  72 

877,705  14 

122,251  67 

1,438,682  70 

1 

$19,941  78 
100,285  73 

Amoont  paid  female  teachers 

Amoont  paid  for  boilding  and  repairs 

$96,785  36 

Amoont  paid  for  interest  on  loans 

73,536  30 

1,062  44 

Amoont  paid  for  all  other  porposes 

Total  net  expenditores 

$6,428,003  06 

318,810  55 

1,166,822  15 

$6,521,949  08 
3U,464  67 
962,353  53 

$98,945  97 
25,654  12 

Amoont  paid  on  bonded  indebtedness. 

$204,468  68 

Total  exi>endi tores  incloding  balance  on  hand 

$7,913,635  76 

$7,828,767  23 

$84,868  58 

Total  expenditores  in  graded  school  districtti 

$4,587,244  34 
1,840,758  72 

$4,659,179  45 
1.862,769  58 

ri,935  11 
22,010  86 

Total  expenditores  in  ongraded  school  districts. 

Total  net  expenditores.. ^ 

$6,428,003  06 

$6,521,949  08 

$93,945  97 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  of  districts 

12.009.540  28 
230,879  62 

$2,075,624  61 
244,253  14 

$66,084  33 
13,373  52 

Total  floating  indebtedness  of  districts 

Total  indebtedness  .... 

12,240.419  90 

$2,319,877  75 

$79,457  85 

Total  indebtedness  in  graded  school  districts 

$2,004,968  30 
235,431  51 

$2,060,416  84 
239,461  41 

r5,427  96 
4,029  90 

Total  indebtedness  in  ongraded  school  districts.. 

Total  indebtedness 

12.240,419  90 

$2,319,877  75 

$79,457  85 

10 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1895. 

1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Total  amoant  daethe  districts . 

$290,684  44 

$318,987  32 

$28,802  88 

School  librariet» 
Number  of  townships  reporting  libraries 

484 
1,753 

475 
2,295 

9 

Nnmber  of  districts  reporting  ubraries .^.... 

542 

Total  number  of  libraries 

2,237 

2,770 

533 

Number  of  volumes  in  township  libraries 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 

160,140 
528,302 

164,083 
580,761 

3,943 
52,459 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  all  libraries 

688,442 

744,844 

56,402 

Amount  of  taxes  voted  for  township  libraries 

$3,916  23 
9,842  74 

13.284  18 
10,^7  80 

$632  Oo 

Amount  received  from  county   treasurers   for 
township  libraries 

11,115  06 

Number  of  townships  diverting  money  to  gen- 
eral Mhool  purposes 

376 

526 
231 

175 

Number  of  townships  forfeiting  library  moneys.. 

145 

Amount  paid  for  support  of  township  libraries... 
Amount  paid  for  support  of  district  libraries 

$16,027  04 
94,531  56 

116,018  76 
94,526  37 

18  28 

5  19 

Teachers'  Institutes. 
Number  of  State  institutes  held 

79 

83 

4 

Number  of  men  enrolled  at  such  institutes 

2,291 
7,418 

2,532 
7,468 

241 
50 

Number  of  women  enrolled  at  such  institutes 

Total  enrollment 

9,709 

10,000 

291 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer  for  such 
institutes 

$1,810  36 
10,762  16 

$1,801  00 
10,340  71 

$9  36 

Amount  received  from  county  treasurers  for  such 
institutes 

421  45 

Total  amount  expended.. 

$12,572  52 

$12,141  71 

$430  81 

Miscellaneous. 

Number  of  counties  reporting  county  teachers* 
associations 

65 

68 

3 

Amount  per  diem  received  by  examiners... 

$14,680  54 
69,245  00 

$15,155  26 
66,875  00 

$474  72 

Amount  paid  commissioners  of  schools 

$2,370  00 

Total  compensation . 

$83,9i5  54 

$82,030  26 

$1,895  28 

.   STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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TABLE  I.— Concluded. 


Items. 

1895. 

1S96. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Amrynnt  allowed  by  sopervitiors  for  expenses  of 
coanty  boards       .  ....... 

17,349  93 

15,572  37 
21,298  12 

$8,567  27 

17,140  32 
23,388  33 

$1,217  34 
1,567  95 

Ajnoant  paid  and  dae  townghip  inspectors  for 
serTices      .  ...           .. . 

Anionnt  Daid  chairmen  of  board  of  in^PActors 

$2,090  23 

Total  amoant  of  primary  school  interest  fund 
apportioned........ .. ...... .. 

$1,000,312  06 

$858,824  13 

$141,487  93 

Rate  oer  caoita.  May  aoDortionment.  .  . 

90  61 
83 

$0  46 
77 

$0  15 

Rate  per  capita,  Novemoer  apportionment 

06 

Rate  per  capita  for  year                  ...      .... 

$144 

$1  23 

$0  21 

Total  number  of  U.  S  flairs  in  school  districts 

3,307 

5,613 

2.306 

12 
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TABLE  II. 


Twenty-second  and  twenty-third  semi-annual  apportionment  of  the  primary  school 

interest  /una. 


Conn  ties. 


ToUIb 

Aloona. 

Aimer 

Allegan. 

Alpena 

Antrim 

ArenAO.. 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoon 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton. 

Crawford 

Delta 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

Bmmet 

Gtouesee 

Gladwin 

Gk>gebic -. 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Honghton 

Hnron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco.. 

Iron. 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent. 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 


Apportionment  May  10, 1896,  rate 
per  capita  46  cents. 


Whole 

No.  of 

children. 

No.  in- 
cluded in 
apportion- 
ment. 

Amount 
apportioned. 

Who!e 

No.  of 

children. 

No.  in- 
cluded in 
apportion- 
ment. 

Amount 
portioned. 

699,828 

696,231 

1321.186  26 

609,828 

098,281 

8587,637  87 

1,910 

512 

12,264 

6,799 

4,038 

1,859 

512 

12,248 

6,799 

4,088 

1855  14 

235  52 
5.634  06 
8.127  54 
1.857  48 

1,910 

512 

12,264 

6,799 

4,088 

1,859 

512 

12.248 

6.799 

4,088 

$1.48148 

804  24 

9,430  96 

5.285  88 

8,100  26 

2,502 
1,572 
7,091 
22,682 
2,549 

2,416 
1,491 
7,079 
22,682 
2,491 

1,111  36 

685  86 

8.256  84 

10,438  72 

1.145  86 

2.502 
1.572 
7.001 
22,682 
2.549 

2,416 
1.491 
7.079 
22.682 
2,491 

1,860  32 
1.148  07 
5.450  88 
17.465  14 
1,918  07 

18,689 
6,877 

12,696 
6,017 
3,823 

18.639 
6.886 

12.098 
6,017 
3,766 

6,278  94 
8,158  86 
5.84108 
2.767  82 
a   1.883  53 

18.689 
6.877 

12.698 
6,017 
8,828 

18.639 
6.866 

12.698 
6,017 
8,766 

10,502  06 
5,286  82 
9,777  46 
4,688  09 
2.890  82 

4,964 
4,543 
2.377 
7,635 
712 

4,839 
4,502 
2,357 
7.635 
641 

2,225  94 

b  2.160  01 

1.084  22 

8.512  10 

294  86 

4.964 
4.543 
2,377 
7.635 
712 

4,839 
4,502 
2,857 
7,635 
641 

3.726  08 
3.466  54 
1.814  89 
5,878  96 
498  57 

5,379 
4,142 
8.971 
8,172 
11,289 

5,856 
4,142 
8,971 
3,160 
U,289 

2.463  76 
1,906  82 
4,126  66 
1,453  60 
5.169  94 

5.879 
4.142 
8,971 
8,172 
11,289 

5,856 
4.142 
8,971 
8,160 
11.239 

4,124  12 
3.189  84 
6,907  67 
2.488  20 
8,654  08 

1,570 
3,293 
5,204 
9,298 
8,234 

1,570 
8,298 
5,204 
9,298 
8,234 

722  20 
1,514  78 
2,898  84 
4,277  08 
3,787  64 

1.570 
8.293 
5,204 
9,298 
8.284 

1,570 
8,293 
5,204 
9,298 
8,284 

1,208  90 
2,585  61 
4,007  06 
7,159  46 
6,840  18 

14,737 
12.356 
11,353 
10,129 
3,828 

14,737 
12,324 
11,353 
10,129 
3,774 

c    7.167  82 
5,669  04 
5,222  88 
4,659  84 
1,736  04 

14,787 
12,856 
11,353 
10,129 
3,828 

14,737 
12,324 
11,853 
10,129 
3,774 

11,847  49 
9,489  48 
8,741  81 
7,799  83 
2,905  98 

1,458 

7,258 

12,617 

11,128 

1,626 

1,449 

7,227 

12,617 

11,128 

1,626 

666  54 
3,324  42 
5,808  82 
5,118  88 

747  96 

1,453 

7,258 

12,617 

11,128 

1,626 

1,449 

7,227 

12,617 

11,128 

1,626 

1,115  78 
5,564  79 
9,715  09 
8,568  56 
1,252  02 

88,927 

641 

1,774 

9,356 

38,865 

641 

1,771 

9,356 

17,877  90 

294  86 

814  66 

d  4,365  68 

38,927 

641 

1,774 

9,356 

88,865 

641 

1,771 

9,356 

29,926  06 

498  57 

1,868  67 

7,204  12 

Apportionment  Nov.  10, 1896, 
rate  per  capita  77  cents. 
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TABLE  n.— Concluded. 


CoantiM. 


fjcwlinm 

LaoAww 

LiTincston... 
Loee 

Mackiiiac. ... 

Maeomb 

lUiiittee 

Marqaette 

MmaoD 

MeecwU 

MeoomiiMe 

Midland 

MUssokee.... 

IfODTO* 

MoQtealm..... 
Montmortnej 

Mii»lufon 

N«wajco 

OakUnd 

Oeaana 

Ogemaw 

Ontooacoo... 

Otoeola 

Oaeoda 

OtMl 

OtU 

Ula. 

D 

St.  Clair 

St.  JoMph... 

Sanilac 

Sehooleraft^ 
ShiawasMa.. 

Tnaoola 

▼an  Bniao.. 
Waahtenaw.. 

Wajne^ 

Wexford..... 


ApportMxuneat  May  10»  1986,  rate 
per  eaiMta  tS  eents. 


Whole 

No.  of 

children. 


3,296 

13,371 

5,780 

5&5 

2,306 
10,768 

9,169 
12,062 

6,176 

7,096 
7,616 
4,553 
2,141 
11.074 

10.815 

13.085 

6,012 

11,006 

5,572 
1,928 
1,544 

5.667 
379 

1,404 
13,800 

1,856 

448 

27,274 

18,906 
6,702 

12,328 
1,789 
9,272 

11,494 

9,220 

12.333 

92,902 

4,363 


I 


No.  in- 
cluded in 
apportioQ* 

ment. 


Amoont 
apportioned. 


Apportionment  Not.  10, 1S96« 
rate  per  capita  77  oents. 


3,365 

13,366 

5.780 

552 

2,2S0  i 
10,768 

9,161 
12,062 

6,131 

7,060 
7,616 
4,553 
2,124 
U,074 

10,815 

12,973 

5,906 

10.971 

5,519 
1,852 
1,544 
5,607 
358 

1,361 
13,800 

1.727 

368 

27,240 

18,906  < 
6,702 

12,2» 
1,789 
9.272 

11,494 

9,220 

12,388 

92,902 

4,368 


$1,50190 

6,148  36 

2,658  80 

253  92 

1,048  80 
4.963  28 
4,214  06 
5,548  52 
2,820  26 

3.243  00 
3,517  16 
2,004  38 
977  04 
3,004  04 

4,674  90 
867  54 
5,967  58 
2,758  16 
5,046  66 

2,538  74 
85193 
710  24 

2,620  62 
164  68 

626  06 

6,875  60 

794  42 

180  78 

12,530  40 

8.606  30 
3,062  92 
5,655  70 
822  94 
4.265  12 

5.287  24 
4,241  20 
5,673  18 
42,734  92 
2,006  98 


Whckle 

No.  of 

children. 


No.in- 
dndedin 


3,296 

•13,371 

5,780 

555 

2,305 
10,768 

9,169 
12,062 

6,176 

7,096 
7,646 
4,553 
2,141 

U,074 

10,815 

13,025 
6,012 

ii.oas 

5,572 
1,928 
1,544 
5,697 
379 

1,404 
13,800 

1,856 

448 

27,274 

18,906 
6,702 

12,868 
1,789 
9,2r2 

11,494 

9,220 

12,388 

92,902 

4,363 


ment. 


3,265 

13,306 

5,780 

553 

2,280 
10,768 

9,161 
12,062 

6,131 

7,060 
7,646 
4,553 
2.124 
11,074 

10,815 

12,973 
5,996 

10,971 

5,519 
1,852 
1,&U 

5,697 
358 

1,361 

13,800 

l.TT 


27,840 

18,906 
6,702 

12,296 
1,789 
9,272 


11. 

9,280 
12,888 
92,902 

4,363 


Amount 
portioned. 


62,514  06 

10,291  82 

4,450  60 

425  04 

1.755  60 
3,29136 
7.063  97 
9,237  74 
4,720  87 

5,488  50 
5,887  42 
8,906  31 
1,685  4S 
8,526  98 

8,327  55 
615  28 
9,960  21 
4,616  92 
8,447  67 

4,249  63 
1,486  04 
1,188  88 
4,386  69 
275  66 

1,047  97 
10,672  30 

1,3»79 

308  61 

20,974  80 

14,556  86 
5.160  54 
9,467  15 
1,377  53 
7.139  44 

8.850  38 
7,099  40 
9,496  41 
71,534  54 
8,859  51 


a  Inelndee  8101.17  deflcieney  in  May  and  NoTcmber,  1866. 
b  Inclodee  889.09  deficiency  in  May  and  November,  1894. 
c  Inelndee  6888.80  deficiency  in  May  and  NoTember,  1895. 
d  Inelndee  661 J2  deficiency  in  M^y  and  NoTember,  1895. 
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In  the  report  of  this  department  for  the  year  1893  there  appeared  a 
number  of  plans  for  isehool  houses,  rural  and  village,  from  one  room  to 
twelve.  These  plans  have  proved  very  helpful  and  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  give  in  this  report  the  floor  plans  of  several  of  our  more 
modern  village  and  city  school  buildings.  It  has  also  been  deemed  best 
to  reproduce  the  floor  plans  and  elevation  of  two  of  those  for  district 
schools  which  were  prepared  for  this  former  report  by  architect  Earl  H. 
Head  of  Lansing. 

It  costs  but  little  more  to  build  a  convenient,  well-lighted,  well-heated, 
well-ventilated  school  house  than  to  build  otherwise.  In  order  to 
emphasize  the  salient  points  to  be  considered,  we  repeat  here  some  of  the 
suggestions  given  which  should  be  heeded  by  every  board  of  education 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  school  house: 

1.  The  window  lighting  surface  should  equal  one-fifth  of  the  floor 
surface. 

2.  No  pupil  should  sit  further  from  the  window  than  two  and  one-half 
times  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  window. 

3.  The  window  should  extend  to  the  ceiling,  only  leaving  enough  room 
for  the  casing  between  the  opening  and  the  ceiling. 

4.  The  windows  should  be  grouped. 

5.  Light  is  better  from  both  sides  than  from  one  side  and  the  back. 
The  light  at  the  back,  unless  high,  will  cast  the  pupil's  shadow  on  his 
work. 

6.  There  should  be  no  windows  for  pupils  to  face. 

7.  Light  from  one  side  should  be  from  the  left,  so  as  not  to  throw  the 
shadow  of  the  pupil's  hand  upon  his  work. 

8.  The  windows  should  be  provided  with  green  shades,  yellow  is  not  as 
good  for  the  eyes. 

9.  The  black-boards  should  not  have  a  glossy  surface. 

10.  If  windows  are  grouped  as  they  should  be  and  as  they  are  in  the 
accompanying  sketches,  no  blackboards  come  between  windoics  to  try  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils. 

Michigan  has  some  very  handsome  and  convenient  school  buildings, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we,  through  the  kindness  of  the  several 
boards  and  superintendents,  give  the  plans  and  perspectives  of  some  of 
them  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
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In  the  report  of  this  department  for  the  year  1893  there  appeared  a 
number  of  plans  for  <school  houses,  rural  and  village,  from  one  room  to 
twelve.  These  plans  have  proved  very  helpful  and  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  give  in  this  report  the  floor  plans  of  several  of  our  more 
modem  village  and  city  school  buildings.  It  has  also  been  deemed  best 
to  reproduce  the  floor  plans  and  elevation  of  two  of  those  for  district 
schools  which  were  prepared  for  this  former  report  by  architect  Earl  H. 
Head  of  Lansing. 

It  costs  but  little  more  to  build  a  convenient,  well-lighted,  well-heated, 
well-ventilated  school  house  than  to  build  otherwise.  In  order  to 
emphasize  the  salient  points  to  be  considered,  we  repeat  here  some  of  the 
suggestions  given  which  should  be  heeded  by  every  board  of  education 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  school  house: 

1.  The  window  lighting  surface  should  equal  one-fifth  of  the  floor 
surface. 

2.  No  pupil  should  sit  further  from  the  window  than  two  and  one-half 
times  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  window. 

3.  The  window  should  extend  to  the  ceiling,  only  leaving  enough  room 
for  the  casing  between  the  opening  and  the  ceiling. 

4.  The  windows  should  be  grouped. 

5.  Light  is  better  from  both  sides  than  from  one  side  and  the  back. 
The  light  at  the  back,  unless  high,  will  cast  the  pupil's  shadow  on  his 
work. 

6.  There  should  be  no  windows  for  pupils  to  face. 

7.  Light  from  one  side  should  be  from  the  left,  so  as  not  to  throw  the 
shadow  of  the  pupil's  hand  upon  his  work. 

8.  The  windows  should  be  provided  with  green  shades,  yellow  is  not  as 
good  for  the  eyes. 

9.  The  black-boards  should  not  have  a  glossy  surface. 

10.  If  windows  are  grouped  as  they  should  be  and  as  they  are  In  the 
accompanying  sketches,  no  hlack-hoards  come  between  tcindoics  to  try  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils. 

Michigan  has  some  very  handsome  and  convenient  school  buildings, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we,  through  the  kindness  of  the  several 
boards  and  superintendents,  give  the  plans  and  perspectives  of  some  of 
them  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
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DETROIT    CENTRAL    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


The  matter  of  heating  and  Tentilation  is  one  of  such  prime  importance 
that  we  present  herewith  cuts  and  a  full  description  of  the  plant  now  in 
nee  in  the  new  Central  High  School  building  at  Detroit,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  1500,000. 

As  this  is  the  most  modem  and  expensiye  school  building  in  the  State, 
experts  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  working  of  this  plant  and 
it  is  a  good  one  for  the  study  of  all  interested  in  this  subject. 

Messrs.  Malcolmson  &  Higginbotham  were  the  architects,  and  the 
American  Blower  CJompany  were  the  designers  and  contractors  for  the 
heating  and  ventilating  plant.  The  building  is  of  fireproof  construction, 
has  a  frontage  of  310  feet,  ^  depth  of  296  feet,  is  three  stories  high 
exclusive  of  the  basement,  faces  northeast  and  is  in  a  very  exposed  loca- 
tion. 

No  instructions  were  given  to  bidders  regarding  the  requirements  of 
the  plant,  with  the  exception  that  the  building  was  to  be  heated  to  70 
degrees  at  10  degrees  below  zero  and  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  was  to  be 
supplied  to  each  pupil  per  hour,  the  design  or  lay-out  of  the  plant  being 
left  entirely  to  bidders. 

Figure  1  is  a  plan  of  the  foundation.  Figures  2,  3  and  4  are  plans  of 
the  basement,  first  and  third  floors  respectively.  The  second  floor  being 
almost  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  first  floor,  it  was  omitted  from  the 
description.  Figure  5  is  a  plan  of  the  boiler,  heater,  engine  and  fan- 
rooms,  which  are  located  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  entire  build- 
ing is  heated  by  the  hot-blast  or  blower  system,  with  the  exception  of  the 
front  vestibule,  which  is  heated  by  radiators.  The  corridors,  lavatories 
and  a  number  of  other  rooms  are  provided  with  radiators  for  keeping 
these  rooms  warm  at  night  or  at  other  times  when  the  fans  are  not  in 
operation,  it  being  intended  to  run  the  fans  only  when  the  school  is  in 
session. 

The  temperature  of  all  the  rooms  is  controlled  by  the  Powers  system 
of  automatic  regulation,  double  dampers  for  continuous  ventilation 
being  provided  for  all  rooms  except  the  corridors.  These  are  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  flues,  and  are  operated  by  diaphragms  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  duct,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Air  flues  to  corridors  are  provided 
with  sir.gle  dampers  for  closing  the  hot-air  supply  when  the  corridors 
become  overheated.  The  diaphragms  are  operated  by  thermostats 
placed  on  the  inside  wall  of  the  room.     The  thermostats  in  the  corridors 
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are  placed  in  the  second  and  third  story,  none  being  provided  in  the 
basement  or  the  first  story. 

There  are  four  boilers,  each  66  inches  x  16  feet,  containing  M  *ii  inch 
tabes  and  provided  with  a  36x36-inch  dome.  Tliese  boilers  are  covered 
with  2inch  asbestos  board  and  fitted  with  the  Reliance  high  and  low- 
water  alarm.  The  blow-off  pipe  from  the  boilers  extends  through  the 
wall  into  a  4xl0-foot  brick  hot  well,  with  an  open  manhole  cover.  The 
boiler  feed  pumps  consist  of  two  5:J"x3i''x5''  Worthington  duplex  brass- 
lined  pumps,  each  fitted  with  the  Fi-sher  pump  governor.  A  No.  F  F  Pen- 
berthy  injector  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  boiler  feeder. 

The  fans  or  blowers  are  of  the  American  Blower  CJompany's  make  and 
have  three-quarter  steel  plate  housing.  The  blades  of  each  fan  are  of 
thii  curved  pattern.  The  bearings  of  each  fan  are  self-oiling  and  are 
supported  by  heavy  standards  bolted  to  the  foundation.  The  heaters 
and  ti  mpering  coils  are  of  the  American  Blower  Comx)any's  make,  and 
of  their  improved  sectional  base  pattern,  each  having  four  rows  of  1-inch 
pipe.  These  coils,  together  with  the  fans,  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing cuts. 

Two  SO  horse-power  Ideal  automatic  engines,  having  12xl2-inch  cylin- 
ders, furnish  the  power  for  the  fans  and  the  generators,  and  are  equipped 
with  improved  power  transmitters  and  water  separators.  The  drip  from 
the  latter  is  carried  to  Fidelity  steam  traps.  The  building  is  equipped 
with  a  complete  electric  light  plant.  The  generators  are  placed  in  a 
comer  of  the  engine  room,  and  are  driven  from  a  counter-shaft,  as  shown. 
A  600-horse-power  feed  water  heater  of  Wicks  Bros.'  make  is  providod, 
but  is  not  used  when  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  use,  as  the  water  of 
condensation  returned  from  the  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  heating  the 
feed  water  for  the  boilers. 

The  fresh  air  is  taken  in  through  areas  built  on  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing, as  shown  in  Fig.  6  and  passed  over  tempering  ooils,  which  heat  it  to 
70  degrees,  before  it  passes  to  the  fan.  These  coils  contain  a  total  cf  8,400 
lineal  feet  of  1-inch  pipe,  and  are  provided  with  a  by-pass  and  an  auto- 
matic mixing  damper  for  controlling  the  volume  of  fresh  air  admitted 
beneath  them,  this  volume  being  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
atniofc.phere.  The  air  thence  enters  the  heater-room  or  air  chamber  and 
passes  to  the  fans  as  required.  A  duplex  three-quarter  housed  fan  with 
two  84x60-inch  wheels  is  used  for  supplying  air  to  the  front  portion  of 
the  building,  and  discharges  into  a  duct  formed  by  extending  the  cor- 
ridor walls,  down  to  about  7  feet  below  the  basement  floor.  The  walls 
of  the  front  corridor  are  also  carried  down,  forming  an  air  duct,  having 
branches  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  latter,  or  main  air  passage,  is  provided  with  a  partition,  the  space 
above  it  forming  a  hot-air  duct  and  a  space  beneath,  a  tempered-air  duct. 
This  partition  begins  at  the  point  X,  Fig.  1,  where  the  main  heater  ooils 
for  the  front  portion  of  the  building  are  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The 
center  coil  contains  9,200  feet  of  1-inch  pipe  and  each  side  coil  4,025  feet. 
All  air  flues  extend  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ducts.  Those  to  the  corri- 
dors open  only  into  the  hot-air  duct;  the  remaining  flues  open  into  both 
the  hot  and  the  tempered-air  ducts. 

The  west  wing  of  the  building  is  heated  by  a  separate  apparatus,  so 
that  the  auditorium  may  be  heated  at  night,  or  on  other  occasions  when 
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the  reet  of  ttie  plant  is  not  iD  operation.  This  apparatus  conrists  of  a  fan 
witb  ao  84xG0-incli  wheel  and  an  8,000-foot  heater  coil  arranged  for  a  by- 
,  pass  foi"  tempered  air.  The  air-aopply  pipes  are  of  the  double  pipe  sja- 
tem,  the  upper  one  for  hot  air  and  the  lower  one  for  tempered  air,  which 
connect  to  the  base  of  each  flue,  where  the  mixing  dampers  are  placed, 
OB  shown  in  Fig.  10,  The  diaphragms  are  secured  to  the  under  sides  of 
the  pipes.  The  power  is  transmitted  from  the  engine  to  a  countershnft 
and  thence  to  the  fans.  The  single  fan  is  provided  with  a  tight  and  loose 
pulley,  as  this  fan  will  not  be  operated  at  certain  times. 
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Tbe  dome  of  each  boiler  is  connected  by  a  6-mcb  pipe  with  loog  sweep 
ellB  to  a  12-inch  ateam  header  placed  over  the  re«r  of  the  boilers,  to 
which  each  supply  main  U  connected.  The  pipe  between  each  dome  and 
header  and  also  each  main  taken  ont  of  the  ht^der.  is  provided  with  a 
flanged  gate  valve.  A  5-inch  main  is  taken  out  of  the  header  to  supply 
the  tempering  and  secondary  coils  in  tbe  win^.  These  coils  are  also 
connected  to  a  7-inch  exhaust  main,  safClcJent  exhaust  steam  being  avail- 
able for  the  entire  heating  apparatus  in  mild  weather.  The  ooils  in  the 
front  portion  of  the  building  utilize  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engines 
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and  pamps.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for  introducing  live  steam 
from  a  5-ineh  main  at  a  low  pressure  in  extremely  cold  weather  for  these 
coils.  A  7-inch  main  is  taken  off  the  steam  header  to  supply  the 
radiators  and  coils;  a  5-inch  pipe  is  taken  out  of  thi«  main  to  supply  the 
radiators  in  the  south  wing,  another  5-inch  pipe  for  radiators  in  the 
north  wing  and  a  3-inch  pipe  for  vent  coils  in  the  attic,  each  main  being 
provided  with  a  Mason  pressure  regulator,  safety  valve  and  steam  gauge. 
A  G-inch  main  is  taken  off  the  steam  drum  for  the  engines,  a  4-inch 
branch  being  used  for  each  engine.  The  exhaust  from  these  engines,  and 
also  from  the  elevator  pump,  together  with  the  exhaust  from  the  boiler 
feed  pumps,  the  air  and  the  house  pump  is  collected  in  a  7-inch  main, 
which  connected  to  the  7-inch  exhaust  steam  supply  to  the  heating 
apj.»aratus.  This  main  is  also  connected  to  the  feed  water-heater.  The 
7-inch  exhaust  main  is  provided  with  a  grease  extractor,  the  drip  from 
which  is  connected  to  a  grease  trap,  which  discharges  into  the  hot  well. 

A  2-inoh  main  is  taken  out  of  the  steam  header  for  the  boiler  feed 
pump,  a  3-inch  main  for  the  elevator,  air  and  house  pump,  and  a  2-inoh 
for  the  injector.  Two  4-inch  return  mains  are  provided  for  the  heater 
and  the  tempering  coils  in  the  west  wing,  each  being  connected  to  an 
open  receiving  tank,  one  return  being  used  for  condensation  when  using 
live  steam  and  the  other  for  condensation  when  using  exhaust  steam. 
When  using  live  steam,  the  condensation  from  the  bleeder  and  the  main 
return  from  coils  in  the  west  wing  is  passed  through  pot  traps  placed 
adjacent  to  the  same  and  thence  connected  to  the  main.  Returns  are 
laid  on  the  basement  floor.  The  bleeder  and  main  return  from  the  front 
coils  are  carried  through  separate  pipes  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  duct 
and  thence  through  a  trench  to  four  pot  traps  in  the  boiler-room,  which 
discharge  into  the  open  tank.  When  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  opera- 
tion, the  condensation  from  same  is  returned  by  the  pumps  direct  to  the 
boilers.  During  the  summer  the  water  for  the  boilers  is  passed  through 
the  feed  water  heater  before  entering  the  boilers. 

The  radiators  for  heating  the  various  rooms  at  night,  or  when  the  fans 
are  not  in  operation,  are  on  the  double  pipe  system.  Supply  and  return 
mains  are  placed  beneath  the  basement  floor.  All  steam  supply  and 
return  mains  are  covered  with  Magnesia  Sectional  covering.  A  steam 
pipe  runs  across  the  front  of  the  boiler  for  a  flue  cleaner,  which  is  of 
the  Perfection  pattern.  All  flues  in  the  building  are  constructed  of 
4-inch  book  tile  and  of  such  a  size  that  the  velocity  of  the  air  through 
them  will  not  exceed  350  feet  per  minute  when  delivering  2,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour  to  each  occupant  in  the  rooms.  Each  air  inlet  is  8 
feet  above  the  floor  and  is  fltted  with  a  black  japanned  screen  provided 
with  an  angle-iron  frame,  the  same  being  of  suflficient  size  to  reduce  the 
velocity  of  the  air  to  300  feet  per  minute.  These  screens  are  placed 
60  that  they  may  be  readily  removed. 

Vitiated  air  outlets  are  also  provided  with  a  screen  of  the  same  size 
as  the  inlet.  A  register  is  placed  at  the  ceiling  above  each  of  these 
outlets  and  opening  into  the  same  for  summer  use.  The  lower  vents  are 
used  when  the  building  is  being  heated  and  the  upper  ones  for  rapid 
cooling  during  summer,  or  when  no  heat  is  required.  Floor  registers  are 
placed  in  each  gallery  of  the  auditorium  to  allow  the  hot  air  beneath  to 
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pass  above  the  gallery  and  in  front  of  the  windows.  These  registers  are 
an-iiuged  so  that  they  may  be  closed  when  occasion  required. 
.  The  air  for  heating  the  wardrobes  and  lavatories  is  discharged  into 
the  wardrobes,  ventilating  the  clothing  and  thence  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  a  6-inch  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  doors  into  the  lavatory,  from 
which  it  paases  out  through  vents  opening  into  the  flue  and  thence  to 
the  attic  The  urinals  in  the  lavatories  are  of  hammered  glass,  the  par- 
titions of  marble,  which  are  placed  12  inches  from  the  wall,  allowing 
a  vent  space  which  is  enclosed  and  connected  at  the  top  by  a  10xl8-ineh 
vent  pipe,  which  connects  to  the  flue  at  the  ceiling. 

The  vent  flues  from  the  lavatories  are  connected  in  the  attic  to  a  sys- 
tem of  vent  pipe,  which  connect  to  galvanized-iron  risers,  extending 
through  the  roof.  These  risers  are  provided  with  steam  coils  for  accel- 
erating the  draft  in  them.  The  vitiated  air  from  the  remaining  rooms 
is  discharged  from  the  flues  into  the  attic  and  passes  out  through  five 
octagonal  ventilators  in  the  roof  of  the  main  building. 

The  coils  in  the  attic  are  on  a  separate  double-pipe  system.  The  air 
du<:t  beneath  the  floor  in  the  front  portion  of  the  building  being  very 
large,  volume  dampers  are  placed  in  each  air  flue  opening  from  them, 
for  controlling  the  air.  These  dampers  are  of  the  pivoted  pattern,  bb 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  Presh-air  inlets  in  the  corridors  are  placed  at  the  floor 
line,  serving  as  foot-warmers.  The  galvanized-iron  iron  pipes  are  put 
together  with  lock  joints  and  are  suspended  from  "I"  beams  by  clamps 
and  hangers. 
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Academy  of  the  Sacrtd  H»art,  genenl  and  finaooial  statistiec  of ^  82,83 

Adrian  Golleffa,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 88 

A«Ticnltaral  CoUece,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 88 

Akelej  Institute,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  88 

Algebra,  number  of  districts  giring  instroction  in ^ SO 

Alma  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,88 

Amoant  doe  the  districts - 10,24 

of  township  library  money  on  hand  September  7, 1896 28 

paid  and  due  inspectors 11,84 

commissioners _ 10,88 

examiners 10, 88 

township  chairmen  and  other  oflScers 11,  24 

Apportionment  of  primary  school  interest  fnnd 11,12 

Architecture,  school : 

cut  and  deecription  of  Detroit  Central  High  School 97-108 

plan  of  Central  School.  Grand  Rapids 89-94 

school  house,  one  room 85 

two  rooms 86 

of  Benton  Harbor  High  School 88 

Buchanan  Street  School,  Grand  Rapids 96 

Hart  Union  School  building 87 

Madison  Avenue  School,  Grand  Rapids 96 

Suggestions  for  building 84 

Arithmetic,  number  of  districts  giring  instruction  in 30 

Associations,  county  teachers*,  number  held 88 

township,  number  held 38 

Attendance,  school,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 2 

Battle  Creek  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,83 

Benton  Harbor  High  School,  cut  of 88 

Bensonia  College,  general  and  financial  Htatistics  of .^.  82,83 

Blind,  School  for  the,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,83 

Board  of  examiners,  expenses  and  compensation,  amount  of 10,  88 

number  of  daysdcToted  to  meetings  of 88 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  the  districts,  amount  of 9,24 

paid  on 9,  22 

Botany,  number  of  districts  giring  instruction  in 30 

Branehesof  instruction,  statistics  of 30 

Buildings  and  repairs,  expenditums  for 9,  22 

Central  Michigan  Normal  School,  goneral  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

(Central  School,  Grand  Rapids,  cut  and  plans  of 89-94 

Certificates,  city,  granted  according  to  the  prorisions  of  Sec.  13,  ActNo.  66. 69,71 

college,  number  holding. 68,  70 

<Ufferent  grades,  number  r^ceiring 8,33 

normal,  number  of  teachers  boldinf? 8.  33,  68,  70 

number  of  applicants  for,  haring  receired  normal  instruction 8,  38 

regular 8,33,68,70 

special 8,38,69,71 

14 
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Certifloates,  number  reeeivinff,  without  preTious  experience  in  teaching 8, 88 

who  had  attended  inatitntes  daring  year ^ 8,  88 

revoked  or  suspended 38 

special,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 2 

SUte,  number  holding 83,68,70 

Children  attending  public  school,  number  of — 6,  U,  26 

between  5  and  20,  number  of 6,  14,  26 

in  graded  school  districts 6,  26,  41 

ungraded  school  districts —  6,  26 

City  schools : 

Amount  paid  for  instruction - 64-^ 

regular  teachers 64r^ 

special  teachers 64-67 

superintendents 64-67 

Attendance,  average  daily 58-68 

Children  between  5  and  20,  number  of 68-68 

Cost  per  capita  by  departments,  for  instruction  and  incidentals 64-67 

Drawing,  schools  giving  instruction  in.- 59-68 

Enrollment  by  departments - 58-62 

Flags,  U.S.,  number  having 5»-63 

French,  number  studying 59-68 

German,  number  studying - —  59-68 

Graduates,  average  age  of —  59-68 

Greek,  number  fitudying 59-63 

Kindergarten  below  primary  grade,  number  of  schools  having 59-63 

work,  portion  of  time  in  first  primary  devoted  to 59-63 

Latin,  number  studying — 59-^ 

Music,  vocal,  schools  giving  instruction  in „ _ 59-63 

Non-resident  pupils,  number  of _ - .._ 59-63 

Number  pupils  belonging,  average 58^ 

to  each  teacher 59-68 

Penmanship,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59-63 

Superintendents*  time  given  to  supervision 59-68 

Teachers,  number  employed —  58HJ8 

special,  number  of 59-63 

City  teachers : 

Certificates,  college,  number  holding 68,  70 

different  grades  held  by 68,70 

granted  by  State  Board  of  Education,  number  holding 68,  70 

Longest  time  of  service  by  anyone  in  same  school 69,  71 

Number  employed 68,  70 

years  in  same  school 69,  71 

Civil  government,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

Colleges,  statistics  of  (see  State  and  incorporated  institutions). 

Commissioners,  school,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 4 

Ustof  for  1886 78 

number  of  schools  visited  by 86 

salaries  of 88 

Conductors  and  instructors  at  teachers*  institutes,  Ustof 74 

Cost  per  capita  of  schools 86 

Course  of  study,  prescribed,  number  of  schools  with 36 

Deaf,  School  for  the,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 88 

Detroit  Central  High  School,  cut  of 97 

description  of 98-108 

Detroit  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,83 

Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of. 82, 83 

Dictionaries,  number  of  schools  supplied  with 9,86 

District  libraries  (see  Libraries). 

taxes,  amount  received  from 9,  20 

Districts,  expenditures  of 9,  22 

graded  school,  number  of 6, 14 

number  supplied  with  flag  and  flagstaff 11 

that  have  adopted  text  books  on  physiology 86 

maintained  school 6, 14 

visited  by  commissioner  during  year 36 
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Dittrieto,  reaonroesof 9,20 

township  unit,  namberof _ 6, 14 

ODgraded  school,  number  of ^- 6 

whole  namberof 6, 14 

Dnwinf,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59.  61,  d3 

Eo^lish  composition,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction  3 

Esaminstions  of  teachers,  statistics  of 8,  33 

public,  number  held 8,  83 

Examiners,  county,  list  of 78 

Expenditures  for  teachers*  institutes 72 

of  school  districU 9,22 

Expenses  of  schools,  total  net 9,  22 

Financial  statistics,  miscellaneous 9.  24 

Flag  and  flagstaff ,  number  of  districts  supplied  with 11 

Free  text  books,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 4 

numberof  districts  furnishing 30 

French,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59, 61, 63 

Oeneral  school  statistics,  as  reported  by  school  inspectors 14 

Geography,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

Geometry,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

German  American  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

German,  schools  giving  instruction  in _ 50,61,63 

Globes,  namberof  schools  supplied  with 9,  36 

Graded  school  statistics : 

Agigregate  numberof  months  taught  in... 41 

Children  attending  school  in,  number  of 6,  26,  41 

between  Sand  30,  numberof 6,  26,  41 

Coat  d,  per  capita 26 

toUl 41 

Indebtedness  of  total ^ 9,41 

Instruction  and  superintendence,  amount  paid  for 41 

Namberof  districts  6 

Property,  estimated  valuation  of 9, 41 

School,  numberof  days  taught 41 

Teachers,  number  employed 7,  41 

wages  of,  average  monthly 8,41 

toUl 8,41 

Gradaates,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 3 

Grammar,  numberof  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

Grammar  school  department,  statistics  of  (see  City  Schools). 

Grand  Rapids,  Buchanan  Street  School,  cut  of 96 

Central  School,  cut  and  plans  o^. 89-94 

Madison  Avenue  School,  cut  of 95 

Greek,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59,61,63 

Hart  Union  School  building,  cut  of 87 

Hillsdale  College,  general  and  financial  sUtistics  of 82,83 

Holland  Christian  Reformed  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

Hope  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

Incorporated  institations.  State  and,  statistics  of 82,83 

Indebtedness  of  districts,  amount  paid  on 22 

bonded  and  total 9.  24 

I  ndostrial  School  for  Boys,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,83 

Inspectors  and  members  of  school  boards,  amount  paid 11,  24 

Institute  fees,  amount  collected 88 

Institates,  average  attendance  at 76 

conductors  and  instructors 74 

discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 3 

enrollment  in 10,  76 

kinds  and  grades  of  certificates  held  by  members 76 

location  and  date  of 72 

number  in  attendance  having  received  normal  instruction 76 

without  experience  in  teaching ^ 76 

of,  held 10 
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Inttitates,  peroentage  of  whole  number  of  teaohen  that  attended 76- 

receipts  and  expenditoree  at 10,  72 

KaUmasoo  College,  general  and  finaneial  statisties  of 82, 8S 

Kindergarten,  number  of  schooU  baring 1 59,61,  6S 

work  portion  of  time  in  first  primary  deroted  to 88, 61, 6S 

Latin,  schools  giving  instmotion  in 59, 61, 68^ 

Legally  qualified  teachers,  number  of 8, 38 

Libraries,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 4 

district,  amount  of  fines  reoeiTed  from  county  treasurer  for 28 

paid  for  support  of 10, 28 

general  and  financial  statistics  of 10, 28 

number  of  districts  maintaining 10,28 

volumes  added  to,  during  year 28 

whole,  in 10, 2& 

township,  amount  of  fines  received  from  county  treasurer  for 10,  28 

taxes  voted  for 10. 2& 

paid  for  books  and  care  of 10, 28 

general  and  financial  statistics  of 10, 28 

number  of  townships  maintaining 10,  28 

volumes  added  to  during  year 28 

whole,  in 10,28 

Library  books  and  care  of  library,  expenditures  for 22 

moneys,  number  of  townships  forfeiting 10,28 

using  for  general  school  purposes... 10,28 

receipts  from - 20 

township,  amount  on  hand  Sept.  7, 1896 28 

Literature,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 3 

Loans,  amount  of  interest  paid  on 9,22 

received  from _ 20- 

Maps,  number  of  schools  supplied  with 9,36 

Michigan  Female  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 83 

Michigan  Military  Academy,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

Michigan  Mining  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  88 

Mill  tax,  receipts  from 9,  20- 

Moneys  on  hand,  amount  of 22 

Music,  vocal,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59, 61, 63 

Natural  philosophy,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

Net  receipts  of  all  districU 9, 20 

Non-resident  pupils,  number  of  in  city  scfhools 59, 61, 63 

tuition  of,  amount  of 9,  20 

Normal  School,  Central,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 8?,  83 

State,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

•'Old  Glory,"  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction... 5 

Olivet  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 83 

Orthography,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

Penmanship,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59,61,63 

Physiology,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in j, 30 

having  adopted  text-books  on 36 

statistics  as  to  teaching  of 40 

Primary  school  departments,  statistics  of  (see  City  Schools). 

interest  fund,  apportionment  of 11, 12 

receipts  from 9,  20 

Private  and  select  schools,  statistics  of .  7, 32 

Public  examinations,  number  of 8,  33 

Pupils,  number  enrolled  in  graded  school  districts 6,  26,  41 

pri.Tate  and  select  schools 7,  32 

ungraded  school  districts 6,  2$ 

Rai»in  Valley  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

Reading,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

Resources  of  school  districts ®»  20 

# 
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« 

School  architectore : 

Cut  and  description  of  Detroit  Central  High  School 97-108 

plan  of  Central  School,  Qrand  Rapids 89-94 

school  hoose,  one  room 85 

two  rooms 86 

of  Benton  Harbor  High  SchooL 88 

Buchanan  Street  School,  Grand  Rapids 96 

Hart  Union  School  building 87 

Madison  Avenue  School,  Grand  Rapids 95 

Suggestions  for  building  schoolhouses 84 

School,  average  number  of  months 14 

number  of  days  in  graded  schools 41 

whole  number  of  days 14 

School  board  and  inspectors,  amount  paid  for  services 11,  24 

oommisaioners,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 4 

for  1896,  Ust  of 78 

number  of  schools  visited  by 36 

salaries  of 38 

districts,  statistics  of  (see  Districts). 

houses,  number  and  material  of  construction 8, 14 

properly  ventilated 36 

sitting « provided  for 9,14 

for  the  Blind,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 83 

Deaf,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

room  decoration,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introdaction 4 

statistics,  general 14 

Schools  and  schoolhouies,  statistics  as  to  condition 8, 14,  36 

cost  per  capita _ 26 

number  having  uniform  text-books  in  each  branch 36 

in  which  physiology  is  taught 40 

properly  classified 96 

with  prescribed  courie  of  study 36 

private  and  select,  number  of 7,82 

pupils  in,  estimated  number  of 7,82 

teachers  employed  in 7, 32 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

State  and  incorporated  institutions : 

Amount  of  legislative  appropriation 83 

Cost  per  stadent .'. 83 

Curreut  ezpocses  for  the  year 83 

Estimated  value  of  grouod',  building^  etc 83 

Expenses  for  permanent  improvements 83 

FnndM,  amount  of  productive 88 

Graduates,  number  of  in  1896 82 

whole,  since  founded 82 

Income  from  productive  funds _ 83 

In»tmctori>,  number  of 82 

LiabiJities 83 

Libraries,  number  of  volumes  added  during  year 82 

whole  in 82 

Location  of 82 

Organization,  date  of 82 

Preeident  or  superintendent,  name  of 82 

ReceipU.... 83 

Students,  number  of 82 

State  Normal  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

State  Public  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of   82,83 

SUtistical  tablet} : 

Apportionmeut  of  primary  school  money 12 

Branches  of  instruction 30 

Comparative  summary  of  statistics  for  1895  6 6 

Conditions  of  schools  and  schoolhocHos 36 

Cost  per  capita  of  public  schools 26 

County  boards  of  school  examiners 78 
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« 


Statistical  tables— OonliniMd; 

Employment  of  teachers 17 

Examination  and  certification  of  teachers - 38 

Expenditures  of  school  districts 22 

Financial  statistics  of  city  schools 64 

General  school  statistics 14 

Graded  school  statistics 41 

Miscellaneous  statistics 38 

financial 24 

of  city  schools 58 

Physiology,  extent  to  which  tanght 40 

Private  and  select  schools 82 

Resources  of  school  di&tricts .—  20 

Special  report  of  superintendents  of  schools 68 

State  and  incorporated  institutions,  statistics,  financial 83 

general 82 

Statistics  of  township  and  district  libraries 28 

Teachers*  institutes,  enrollment  and  attendance 76 

local  committees,  conductors,  etc 74 

receipts  and  expenditures 72 

St.  Mary's  Academy,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  88 

County  school  commissioners 4 

English  composition 3 

Free  text-books 4 

Graduates l 8 

Institutes 3 

Literature.. 8 

Old  Glory 5 

School  attendance. 2 

School  libraries 4 

School  room  decoration _ 4 

Special  certificates 2 

Teachers'  wages 2 

United  States  history 8 

Tax,  one-mill,  amount  of 9,  20 

Taxes,  district,  for  all  purposes,  amount  of 9, 20 

Teachers,  aggregate  number  of  months  taught  by  men 17 

women 17 

amount  paid , 7, 8, 9, 22 

certificates,  statistics  as  to... 8, 38 

city,  statistics  in  regard  to  certificates  of 68-71 

time  of  service 69,  71 

number  malung  teaching  a  permanent  occupation 33 

number  of  men  employed 7, 17,  4i 

women  employed .^ 7, 17,41 

required  to  supply  schools 7, 17,  76 

qualified,  number  of S3 

wages,  statistics  as  to 7,  8, 9, 17,  22, 41 

Teachers'  associations,  counties  reporting 10 

county,  number  of  meetings  held 38 

township,  number  of  meetings  of 38 

institutes,  statistics  of  (see  Institutes). 

wages,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 2 

Text-books,  uniform,  number  of  schools  having,  in  each  branch 36 

Total  expenses  per  capita  of  schools _ 26 

indebtedness  of  dibtricts 9, 20 

resources,  amount  of 9, 20 

Township  chairmen  and  officers,  amount  paid 11,24 

libraries  (fee  Libraries). 

unit  districts,  number  of 6, 14 

Townships  and  dittricts  reporting,  number  of 6 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils 9,  20 
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Ungraded  tehool  •tatkties : 

Children  attending  school  in - — 6, 28 

between  6  and  20,  number  of 6,26 

Cost  of  per  capita.. 26 

Indebtedness  of,  total - - - 9 

Number  of  dibtriets - 6 

Property,  estimated  valuation  of 9 

Teachers,  number  employed —  7 

wages  of,  average  monthly 8 

•                            total 7, 8 

United  States  history,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 3 

number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

University  of  Michigan,  The,  general  and  filnancial  statistics  of 82, 83 

Valuation  of  school  property,  estimated : 9, 14,41 

Ventilation,  proper,  number  of  schoolhouses  havings S6 

Vocal  music,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59,61,63 

Wages  of  teachers,  statistics  as  to 7,  8, 9, 17,  22, 41 

Wages,  teachers*,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 2 

Writing,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 


ERRATUM— ''Superintendents'  Introduction"  omitted   after   ''St.  Mary's 

Academy." 


REPORTS    OF 


FOB    TBK 


SCHOOL   YEAR   1895-6 


REPORTS    OF    COUNTY    COMMISSIONERS    OF 

SCHOOLS. 


ALCONA    COUNTY. 
L.  FREDERICK,  Commissioner, 

TBAGHBRS'   MBBTINOS. 

The  teachers  of  Iosco  and  Alcona  counties  united  during  the  year  and 
had  a  very  successful  reading  circle;  but,  owing  to  the  expense  of  travel- 
ing, we  found  that  we  could  not  hold  the  two  counties  together.  Still 
we  hope  to  keep  up  the  reading  circle  work  in  our  respective  counties. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  decorating  the  school-rooms 
of  the  county.  The  commissioner  has  given  several  public  discourses 
during  the  year  in  which  he  has  dwelt  largely  with  the  subjects  of  ven- 
tilation and  decoration;  and  the  immediate  effect  of  these  public  talks 
is  seen  in  the  better  decoration  of  our  school-rooms. 

SPBCIAL   DAY    OBSBRVANCB. 

The  introduction  of  Old  Olory  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  observance 
of  special  days  which  was  almost  wholly  lacking  before,  and  many 
schools  have  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  begun  special  day  exer- 
cises during  the  present  year. 

PROFBSSIONAL   TRAINING. 

I  may  say  that  practically  we  have  no  special  training  for  the  teachers 
of  our  county,  only  such  as  an  occasional  institute  may  afford;  and,  while 
institutes  may  be  good,  yet  our  experience  is  that  they  are  inadequate 
to  prepare  the  teacher  to  face  the  everyday  problems  that  confront  him 
in  the  schoolroom. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  each  county  could  not  have  a  model  school 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  coupled  with  a  legal  requirement  that  each 
teacher  having  no  other  special  training  should  attend  such  model  school 
before  attempting  to  teach.  Our  Canadian  brethren  have  just  such 
Bohools,  then  why  can  we  not  have  them? 

0u9tin,  Mich. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


ALGER    COUNTY. 
H.  W.  SCHALL,  Commissioner, 


TBAGHBRS'    MBBTINGS. 


This  county  is  so  large  and  the  schools  located  at  such  distances  from 
each  other  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hold  teachers'  meetings,  but 
many  of  the  teachers  have  supplied  themselves  with  the  books  for  read- 
ing circle  work. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

Oreat  care  has  been  taken  to  decorate  the  school-rooms,  there  being 
scarcely  a  school  in  the  county  without  flag  or  other  decorations. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Special  day  exercises  were  held  by  many  of  the  schools. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Our  teachers  are  doing  well  in  preparing  themselves  professionally. 
The  attendance  at  the  teachers'  institute  was  good  and  regular;  nearly 
all  read  one  or  more  educational  journals,  and  many  follow  the  reading 
circle  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

Our  schools  are,  as  a  general  rule,  entirely  without  libraries.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  teachers  and  pupils  keenly  feel  the  need  of. 

GENERAL. 

The  outlook  of  educational  work  in  the  county  is  favorable.  The 
schools  are  making  rapid  advancement,  but  we  deplore  the  fact  that 
good  schools  and  free  text-books  fail  to  induce  many  pupils  to  attend 
school.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  injure  the  truant  law,  which  has 
been  partially  successful;  but,  on  account  of  the  apathy  on  the  part  of 
some  truant  officers,  some  children  have  failed  to  receive  proper 
instruction. 

Orand  Maraia,  Mich, 


ALLEGAN    COUNTY. 
J.  W.  HUMPHREY,  Commissioner. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  quite 
satisfactory.  Our  teachers  are  earnest  and  faithful  in  their  work.  The 
demand   for  better  qnaliflcations  has  been  an   inspiration  to  better 
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preparation  and  more  thorough  work.    While  the  inclosed  report  shows 
a  decrease  in  our  teaching  force,  still  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand. 

RBADINQ   GIRCLB. 

About  one-half  of  our  teachers  take  the  reading  circle  work,  many 
taking  but  one  book  upon  methods.  For  the  ensuing  year  the  plan  is 
to  work  by  townships,  as  it  interferes  with  the  meetings  of  our  educa- 
tional clubs,  if  a  review  of  the  work  is  attempted  there. 

TBAGHERS'   AND   PATRONS'   MEETINGS. 

During  the  past  year  fifteen  such  meetings  have  been  held  and  were, 
I  believe,  productive  of  much  good.  They  are  a  stimulus  to  local  school 
work,  an  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  law,  and  an 
easy  means  of  holding  counsel  with  teacher  and  patron.  They  will  be 
continued. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

Our  teachers  have,  almost  without  exception,  taken  an  interest  in 
making  the  school-room  and  grounds  attractive.  Pictures  of  prominent 
Americans  and  small  flags  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  decorations. 
Patrons  as  well  as  pupils  take  an  active  interest  in  beautifying  house 
and  grounds  where  the  teacher  takes  the  lead. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Arbor  Day  and  Memorial  Day  are  now  very  generally  observed  by 
both  our  village  and  rural  schools,  while  many  also  observe  other  days 
of  special  importance.  Public  exercises  suitable  for  the  occasion  are 
held,  in  which  the  patrons  take  an  active  part. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Very  few  of  our  teachers  have  received  what  may  be  termed  "profes- 
sional training,"  which  is  so  desirable;  yet  I  believe  our  teachers  are 
better  prepared  for  their  work  than  were  those  of  five  or  ten  years  ago. 
The  demand  for  better  work  has  caused  our  teachers  to  take  advantage 
of  such  helps  as  reading  circles,  institutes,  summer  normals,  teachers' 
meetings,  etc. 

"How  to  secure  and  retain  competent  teachers"  is  the  all  important 
question.  All  systems  of  education  that  do  not  look  primarily  to  the 
teacher  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  failure.  We  are  looking  toward  three  quali- 
fications for  our  teachers: 

1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

2.  Aptness  to  teach. 

3.  A  desire  to  improve. 

With  these  we  can  expect  at  least  a  good  d(^ree  of  success.  Without 
them  no  amount  of  special  training  will  be  of  value. 

LIBRARIES. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  many  of  our  districts  now  have  small  work- 
ing libraries,  the  books  largely  selected  from  lists  pn*pared  by  the  Btate 
department.    We  confidently  expect  that  many  more  will  make  a  begin- 
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ning  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  such  libraries  in  teaching  geography,  history,  and  literature. 
As  a  rule  the  books  are  well  cared  for  and  wisely  used. 

GENERAL. 

The  schools  of  our  county  are  now,  with  very  few  exceptions,  well 
supplied  with  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.  There  is  an  increased 
interest  in  grade  work,  both  by  patrons  and  pupils.  Nearly  300  took  the 
spring  examination  for  eighth  grade  diploma,  about  one-half  of  whom 
were  successful.  Closing  exercises  are  held  in  nearly  all  schools  where 
there  are  pupils  who  complete  the  course. 

Wayland,  Mich. 


ALPENA    COUNTY. 
JAS.  A.  CASE,  Commissioner. 

teachers'  meetings. 

We  have  no  teachers'  reading  circles  or  patrons'  meetings  in  this 
county. 

SOHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

The  majority  of  our  school-rooms  are  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of 
decoration.  Occasionally  a  few  mottoes  and  pictures  adorn  the  other- 
wise dreary  walls. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Special  days  are  too  often  observed  by  closing  the  school  for  the  day, 
not  even  the  flag  being  hoisted. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

1  regret  to  say  that  few  of  our  teachers  are  able  to  defray  the  expense 
of  professional  preparation.  A  few  devote  their  spare  time  to  such 
preparation;  but  many,  if  they  can  afford  it,  prefer  the  "bike." 

LIBRARIES. 

Only  two  or  three  schools  in  the  county  have  libraries.  They  should 
all  have  them. 

GENERAL. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  our  schools  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition. 

Alpena,  Mich, 
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ANTRIM    COUNTY. 


J.  R.  JENKINS,  Commissioner, 


In  making  this  report,  the  first  thing  I  must  do  is  to  acknowledge  that 
I  have  not  done  as  much  work  as  the  office  of  commissioner  requires. 
This  office  has  always  been  held  in  this  county  by  one  who  at  the  same 
time  is  Buperintendent  of  one  of  the  graded  schools.  I  am  not  an  excep- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  am  not  able  to  report  as  much  work  done  as  I 
would  like. 

TBAGHBRS'    AND    PATRONS'    MEETINGS. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  have  done  the 
reading  circle  work,  many  of  them  doing  the  work  by  themselves,  not 
finding  it  convenient  to  join  with  one  of  the  four  prosperous  circles. 
As  to  "Teachers  and  Patrons"  meetings  we  have  had  four  of  them,  all 
of  which  were  held,  I  might  say,  in  the  back  woods  in  the  log  school- 
houses.  These  meetings  were  well  attended  and  I  find  were  not  without 
good  results,  producing  harmony.and  unity  where  strife  and  anarchy  pre- 
vailed. I  am  convinc^  that  they  are  of  more  value  than  meetings  of 
any  other  character;  and  it  is  my  purpose,  now  that  I  have  resigned 
as  superintendent  of  Mancelona  schools,  to  hold  many  such  meetings 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

SCHOOL    VISITATION. 

My  visits  to  the  schools  were  necessarily  short;  but,  as  far  as  I  could 
And,  most  of  our  teachers  are  doing  very  nice  work. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Special  days  are  quite  well  observed. 

LIBRARIES. 

But  few  of  our  district  schools  have  libraries  of  any  kind. 

QBNERAL. 

I  find  that  many  districts  have  plenty  of  working  material, — maps, 
globefi,  etc. — and  plenty  of  trash  which  is  never  used  or  rather  cannot  be 
used  in  the  ordinary  district  school.  Too  many  of  our  school  officers 
have  been  victims  of  the  traveling  agent.  My  work  during  the  coming 
year  will  be  school  commissioner,  and  I  promise  you  a  better  report 
next  time. 

ManoeUma,  Mich. 
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ARENAC    COUNTY. 
JULIA  A.  INGLIS,  Commissioner. 

READING   CIRCLE. 

Beading  circle  work  is  not  in  as  prosperous  condition  as  we  would 
like,  though  some  teachers  are  following  the  course  singly  with  a 
steady  perseverance. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

The  teachers'  institute  this  year  was  well  attended  and  the  attendance 
regular.  I  think  it  was  productive  of  much  good,  especially  to  young 
teachers.  The  teachers'  association  held  four  meetings  at  different 
points  in  the  county,  nearly  all  teachers  attending  the  same.  These  meet- 
ings were  conducive  to  a  better  feeling  between  teachers  and  patrons. 
The  teachers'  examinations  have  not  been  so  largely  attended  as  during 
the  previous  year,  although  a  great  many  write  for  standing  and  the 

work  done  by  applicants  shows  a  marked  improvement. 

• 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

We  have  in  this  county  four  districts  with  forty-four  departments  in 
all.  School-houses  afi  a  rule  are  comfortable  and  well  ventilated.  Only 
one  school-house  in  the  county  has  the  old,  homemade  seats;  and  there 
is  one  small  log  house,  seated  and  equipped  in  good  style  for  work.  There 
has  been  a  marked  advancement  along  the  line  of  decorating  school 
buildings. 

truant  law. 

In  the  villages  the  work  of  the  truant  officer  is  well  attended  to,  but 
the  outlying  districts  do  not  enforce  it  very  thoroughly.  The  efficiency 
of  this  law  resulted  in  an  extra  department  in  the  villages  of  Standish 
and  Sterling. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

We  have  held  two  this  year,  with  twenty-eight  pupils  passing. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

These  days  are  usually  red  letter  days  in  all  the  districts,  the  teachers 
aiding  the  children  and  patrons  to  celebrate  the  same. 

"old  GLORY." 

Every  school  in  the  county  except  four  has  a  flag,  some  having  an 
excellent  one. 

EXHIBITS. 

Only  three  schools  put  anything  on  exhibition  last  year  at  the  county 
fair,  owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  previous  years. 
fVe  hope  to  see  a  better  exhibit  the  coming  year. 
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PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 


There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  this  county  to  hire  only  experienced 
teachers  or  those  having  had  some  Normal  training.  The  patrons  are 
requiring  better  teachers  than  ever  before,  and  this  means  better  schools. 
There  has  been  a  lack  of  such  teachers,  but  they  are  rapidly  filling  in 
the  different  schools.  Of  course  this  means  that  the  seventeen-year-old 
teacher  just  finishing  the  eighth  grade  and  having  no  experience  is  out 
of  a  school,  but  the  school  is  a  gainer. 


OBNBRAL. 


I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  their 
consideration;  and  to  the  patrons  will  say  that  the  schools,  on  an  aver- 
age, were  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 

Sterling,  Mich. 


BARAGA    COUNTY. 
M.  J.  McKANNA,  Commissioner, 

READING    CIRCLE. 

A  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was  first  organized  in  this  county  in  Octo- 
ber, 1894.  The  books  prescribed  for  last  year  were  wisely  selected,  and 
I  am  confident  that  much  benefit  was  derived  by  many  of  our  teachers 
who  read  them. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meeting. 

Our  county  institute  was  held  at  Baraga,  in  October;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  the  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week  was 
very  unpleasant,  every  teacher  in  the  county,  excepting  one,  turned  out 
and  attended  every  session.  Two  evening  lectures  were  given  during 
the  week  and  both  were  well  attended  by  teachers,  patrons,  and  school 
officers. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

In  all  the  villages  and  larger  districts  of  the  county  the  schoolroom* 
are  appropriately  decorated  with  patriotic  pictures,  fiags,  etc;  and  even 
in  the  remote  districts,  although  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  awaken  an 
educational  sentiment,  I  find  the  teachers  anxious  to  decorate  their 
school-rooms  as  best  they  can.  Occasionally  I  find  the  blackboard* 
covered  with  decorations;  but,  although  I  am  always  glad  to  see  a 
schoolroom  made  as  pleasant  and  homelike  as  possible,  I  do  not  think 
that  our  schools  have  any  blackboard  space  that  cannot  be  profitably 
used  for  school  work. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Special  days  are  generally  observed  by  having  exercises  consisting 
of  patriotic  recitations  and  songs,  after  which  school  is  dismissed  for 
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the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  districts  where  the  school  grounds  are 
inclosed,  flowers  and  trees  are  planted  on  Arbor  Day,  and  on  Memorial 
Day  pupils  take  part  in  decorating  the  soldiers'  graves  and  other  appro- 
priate exercises. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  professional  teachers  in  this  county. 
The  number  of  teachers  writing  on  examinations  has  decreased  more 
than  half  during  the  past  two  years.  There  were  only  three  failures  for 
certificates  the  past  year,  while  two  years  ago  more  than  two-thirds  of 
those  who  wrote  on  the  examinations  failed.  Teachers  are  beginning 
to  see  that  they  must  either  keep  abreast  of  the  times  or  drop  out  of 
the  profession. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  is  a  library  in  every  township,  afld  a  few  of  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts started  one  during  the  past  year.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
working  school  library  and  young  people's  reading  circle  are  among  the 
most  important  educational  forces  at  work  in  the  State  today.  I  hope 
to  see  many  more  of  our  districts  start  libraries  next  year. 

GENERAL. 

There  seems  to  be  a  better  and  more  progressive  class  of  teachers,  and 
better  schools  in  the  county  this  year  than  ever  before.  I  attribute  this 
partly  to  the  great  impulse  given  our  educational  system  by  our  State 
superintendent,  and  hope  to  see  as  much  interest  taken,  and  as  much 
advancement  made  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  during  the  next 
four  years  as  has  been  made  within  the  past  four. 

Barnga,  Mich, 


BARRY    COUNTY. 
FLORA  .1.  BEADLE.  Commissioner. 

While  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  a  report  of  the  schools  in  Barry 
county,  yet  I  feel  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  In  the  main 
I  am  able  to  report  a  prosperous  school  year,  and  a  substantial  gain  in 
many  directions. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

The  Reading  Circle  work  has  been  a  source  of  great  good  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  Barry  county.  We  have  ninety-four  recorded 
members,  with  study  circles  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
The  work  for  the  year  has  been  outlined  in  the  office  and  submitted  to 
the  teachers,  they  receiving  recognition  for  the  same  upon  the  filing  of 
satisfactory  reports  of  the  work  done.  Many  of  the  circles  have  been 
attended  not  only  by  teachers,  but  by  the  older  pupils  and  patrons  as 
well. 
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teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

Four  regular  Teachers'  Associations  have  been  held  at  different  points 
in  the  county,  which  have  been  largely  attended  by  both  teachers  and 
patrons,  so  much  so  as  to  tax  the  seating  capacity  of  rooms  provided,  to 
the  utmost.  Aside  from  the  regular  associations,  some  township  meet- 
ings have  been  conducted  in  which  a  lively  interest  has  been  manifested. 
These,  together  with  the  reading  circles,  constitute  the  work  in  this 
line  during  the  year. 

SCHOOLROOM    DECORATIONS. 

I  believe  the  surroundings  of  the  schools  to  be  almost  as  important 
a»  of  the  home  itself,  and  have  striven  to  impress  this  idea  upon  the 
mind  of  teacher  and  parent;  and  much  work  has  been  done  along  the 
line  of  school-room  decoration, — much  care  is  taken  by  the  live,  earnest 
teachers  in  making  the  school-rooms  attractive.  The  stars  and  stripes 
float  over  the  majority  of  our  school-houses,  and  pictures  of  prominent 
Americans  adorn  the  walls. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 


Many  special  days — poets'  days,  birthdays  of  national  men,  and 
notably  Arbor  Day  and  Memorial  Day,  have  been  observed  in  our  schools 
during  the  past  year.  The  Arbor  Day  observance  resulted  in  the  plant- 
ing of  about  two  hundred  trees  upon  the  school  grounds,  cleaning  and 
grading  of  yards,  making  of  flower  gardens,  etc.  And,  best  of  all,  pupils 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  what  they  have  done  on  occasions  of  special 
days  has  been  of  enough  importance  to  attract  from  their  vocations  the 
elders  of  the  community. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  large  majority  of  our  teachers  use  every  available  means  for  fur- 
thering their  advancement  in  their  chosen  profession;  still,  deplore  it 
as  we  may,  the  fact  remains  that  some  teachers  will  move  ahead  only 
as  they  are  compelled  to.  The  enrollment  and  per  cent  of  attendance 
at  our  '95  institute  have  never  been  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  this  county; 
and  this  spirit  of  striving  and  accomplishing  has  characterized  the 
work  of  the  large  majority  of  our  teachers  throughout  the  year.  The 
one  great  need  of  our  teachers  is  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elementary 
and  essential  principles  of  educational  psychology.  The  many  know 
what  to  teach,  but  not  how  to  teach. 

LIBRARIES. 

Out  of  the  14t)  districts  in  Barry  county,  91  have  made  a  start  toward 
the  establishing  of  working  school  libraries.  Many  of  them  are  small, 
but  they  will  serve  as  a  nucleus.  A  plea  has  been  sent  each  district, 
requesting  that  at  least  f5  be  voted  this  fall  for  the  district  library.  In 
many  districts  wide-awake  teachers  liave  given  substantial  aid,  by 
means  of  socials  and  exhibitions,  toward  the  library  fund;  and  the  earn- 
est efforts  of  the  commissioner  have  especially  been  given  this  branch 
of  the  work. 
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OBNBRAL. 

In  general  I  will  say  that  every  school  in  the  county  has  been  visited 
once,  many  of  them  twice,  some  even  a  third  time.  Visits,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  been  one-half  day  in  length  and  as  helpful  as  I  could 
make  them.  Eighth  grade  examinations  have  been  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  at  which  196  boys  and  girls  have  written,  126  having 
received  diplomas  therefrom.  Graduation  exercises  have  been  held  in 
many  schools  from  which  diplomas  were  granted,  thus  making  them 
mean  more  to  the  receiver  as  well  as  to  the  pupils  to  come.  A  school 
exhibit  was  made  in  connection  with  the  county  fair,  which  was  com- 
mendable indeed.  A  second  exhibit  will  be  made  this  fall  in  connec- 
tion with  our  October  inspiration  institute.  Examination  questions  for 
all  grades  have  been  twice  sent  from  this  office  during  the  year;  I  believe 
they  have  done  much  toward  unifying  the  work  in  the  districts  and 
holding  teachers  to  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study.  Three 
new  school-houses  have  been  built,  many  others  repaired,  much  appara- 
tus purchased,  and  a  good  healthy  school  sentiment  prevails  throughout 
the  county. 

Hastings,  Mich. 


BAY  COUNTY. 
J.  W.  SMITH,  Commissioner, 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

A  year's  observation  has  convinced  me  that,  as  compared  with  those 
in  which  I  taught  twenty  years  ago,  ^he  rural  school  of  today  is  better 
equipped  with  school  apparatus,  employs  the  same  teacher  for  a  greater 
length  of  time,  is  better  classified,  and  has  even  made  some  progress 
towards  a  proper  grading.  The  weak  point,  however,  is  in  the  teaching 
force.  It  is  true  that  a  small  percentage  do  very  well,  some  of  them  sur- 
prisingly well,  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  with  which  the  teacher 
has  to  contend;  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  The  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  have  had  no  professional  training,  and  a  considerable  number 
no  academic  training  outside  the  district  schools.  Some  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  the  instruction  given  in  the  summer  normals  and  the  insti- 
tutes have  also  helped;  but  the  provisions  for  giving  professional  instruc- 
tion are  inadequate  to  the  demands  and  should  be  increased. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  helpful  meeting  was  one  held  in  Sep- 
tember, upon  invitation  of  the  commissioner,  by  the  county  school  officers 
at  the  court  house.  A  great  majority  of  the  officers  were  present,  school 
problems  were  discussed,  recent  school  legislation  was  explained,  and 
all  present  seemed  to  enter  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  work.  So 
successful  was  this  meeting  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  another  of  like 
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eharacter  in  conneotion  with  the  coming  county  institute  in  August. 
Well  attended  meetings  were  also  held  in  several  of  the  school  districts, 
at  which  considerable  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 

GBNBRAL. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  authority  of  the  township  board  of  school 
inspectors  over  the  district  boards  might  well  be  increased.  I  have  found 
the  aflfairs,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  some  of  the  districts  in  bad  shape. 
As  a  rule  this  was  due  to  carelessness  and  lack  of  knowledge,  but  in 
some  cases  there  was  at  least  a  suggestion  of  dishonesty.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  the  condition  ought  to  be  remedied  in  a  more  simple  and 
expeditious  way  than  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts;  and  the  board  of  school 
innpectops  would  not  fiid  the  task  at  all  burdensome. 

What  the  district  schools  of  nearly  every  township  in  this  State  need 
just  now  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  system.  At  present  they  are  little  more 
than  a  disjointed  collection  of  schools,  some  good,  some  bad;  but  whether 
good  or  bad,  they  have  no  chain  of  interdependence  and  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  for  the  next  step  in  a  higher  course  than  the  neighboring 
city  school.  In  the  same  sense  in  which  a  city  system  of  schools  may 
be  said  to  exist,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  system  of  district  schools 
in  Michigan.  There  ought  to  be,  and  under  proper  conditions  there 
would  be,  enough  pupils  in  every  township  containing  four  or  five  hun- 
dred children  of  school  age,  to  give  employment  to  at  least  one  teacher, 
who  should  give  all  his  time  to  the  advanced  classes.  For  the  accommo- 
dation of  these  pupils,  there  should  be  erected  in  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship, as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  school  known  as  the  township  high  school. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  contain  all  those  branches  that  are 
necessary  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  enter  the  State  agricultural  college. 
The  pupils  who  graduate  from  this  township  high  school  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Agricultural  College  without  further  examination.  If 
their  township  high  school  should  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
township  board  of  school  inspectors,  we  should  then  have  a  system 
which  would  combine,  and  it  seems  to  me  happily  so,  the  township  unit 
and  the  district  system. 

Bay  City,  Mich, 


BERRIEN  COUNTY. 
ERNEST  P.  CLARKE,  CommisHoner. 

RBADING   CIRCLE. 

The  reading  circle  work  of  the  past  year  compared  very  favorably 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  although  the  plan  of  study  differed 
materially.  Five  townships  organized  circles  which  were  conducted  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  remaining  townships  took  White's  School  Man- 
agement into  the  township  institutes,  where  the  opinions  of  the  author 
regarding  the  "end  of  education,"  "conditions  of  easy  control,"  "school 
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discipline,"  "punishments,"  "mechanical  devices,"  etc.,  were  presented 
and  freely  discussed  by  both  teachers  and  patrons.  This  plan  proved 
very  satisfactory  with  the  above  named  book.  Those  that  cared  to  study 
the'  botany  did  so  at  home.  The  reading  circle  is  doing  much  for  our 
teachers  professionally,  and  the  course  next  year  will  certainly  prove 
of  much  value  in  the  line  of  general  culture. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

Fifty-four  township  teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings  were  held  in  the 
county  during  the  year.  Early  in  the  year  the  commissioner  sent  out 
circulars  appointing  dates  for  meetings  and  outlining  the  work,  and 
when  possible  took  part  in  the  meetings.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
changed  from  time  to  time  so  that  each  district  in  the  township  had  at 
least  one  meeting  during  the  year.  This  feature  proved  a  valuable  one, 
as  many  patrons  will  not  attend  such  institutes  unless  they  are  brought 
home  to  them.  The  average  attendance  of  teachers  was  twelve.  The 
attendance  of  patrons  was  generally  good,  and  in  many  institutes  they 
took  the  lead  in  presenting  papers  and  in  the  discussion  of  educational 
topics. 

The  success  of  these  meetings  was  marked  and  served  to  place  school 
questions  and  school  affairs  prominently  before  the  people  of  the  district, 
and  lead  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  teachers  and  to  labor  with  them  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  schools.  We  must  first  create  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  higher  standards  for  teachers  and  schools,  before  we 
can  expect  patrons  to  vote  for  progressive  measures  at  the  annual  school 
meetings.  County  associations  cannot  bring  this  about,  because  patrons 
do  not  attend  these  meetings;  but  in  institutes  brought  home  to  the 
patron  where  the  program  is  "heart  to  heart  talks"  on  school  measures 
and  educational  topics  vital  to  the  interests  of  each  patron,  the  result 
is  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  that  will  make  for  better  schools. 
Several  districts  have  been  led  to  adopt  free  text-books  as  a  result  of  the 
favorable  discussion  of  the  topic  in  these  institutes. 

In  April  a  series  of  four  "round-up"  institutes  conducted  by  the  com- 
missioner were  held  and  drew  large  audiences.  As  educational  factors 
and  creators  of  healthier  school  sentiment,  the  township  institutes 
deserve  special  encouragement  and  support. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

Considerable  has  been  accomplished  in  this  line.  About  fifteen  of  the 
districts  had  their  school-room  walls  neatly  papered,  which  proved  a 
plossing  relief  to  those  who  had  been  obliged  for  years  to  gaa^  on  dingy, 
cracked  walls.  Small  flags  are  prettily  arranged  on  the  walls  in  some 
school-houses;  and  portraits  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Pat- 
tengill,  etc.,  are  becoming  more  common,  and  now  lend  their  inspiring 
influence  to  many  schools.  The  premiums  selected  by  the  commissioner 
for  school  exhibits  at  the  fair  consisted  largely  of  decorations,  and  their 
presence  in  the  school-room  has  been  very  suggestive  to  teachers  and 

patrons.    This  subject  will  receive  due  attention  the  coming  year. 

. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

We  believe  that  the  custom  of  laying  aside  school  work  and  subBtitu- 
ting  appropriate  ceremonies  and  exercises  on  special  days  not  only  intro- 
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duces  a  pleasing  variety  into  the  school  rou\:ine,  but  serves  to  inculcate 
many  instructive  and  inspiring  lessons  in  the  minds  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  Such  days  as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  May 
30,  and  a  few  author's  birthdays  that  come  within  the  school  year,  should 
not  be  passed  over  without  fitting  observance.  They  should  not  be  con- 
sidered by  teachers  or  pupils  simply  as  "days  oflf"  from  school  duties. 
Some  school  boards  make  the  time  clause  in  the  teacher's  contract  read 
days  instead  of  months,  thinking  they  can  compel  the  teacher  to  make 
up  "lost  days."  Even  if  this  contract  will  not  stand  a  legal  test,  boards 
often  have  justice  on  their  side«.  Teachers  that.do  not  lead  their  pupils 
properly  to  observe  special  days,  should  not  be  allowed  these  days  as 
holidays.  There  are  very  few  schools  in  the  county  that  did  not  have 
special  day  exercises,  but  there  is  room  for  much  improvenuent  in  this 
respect. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

There  should  be  a  law  that  would  compel  every  would-be-teacher  to 
obtain  at  least  one  year's  normal  training  before  he  is  allowed  to  teach 
the  future  citizens  of  our  Republic.  Before  teaching  can  be  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  profession,  teachers  must  be  compelled  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  their  important  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  one  hundred  sixteen  districts  in  the  county  that  have  estab- 
lished school  libraries.  One  hundred  of  these  have  been  formed  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  is 
4,216.  The  number  of  volumes  purchased  during  the  {wo  years  is  3,186. 
City  school  libraries  are  not  included  in  this  record. 

To  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  school  libraries,  provide  a  list  of  suit- 
able books  for  them,  and  to  present  the  subject  of  supplementary  read- 
ing to  teachers  and  guide  them  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  diflferent 
grades,  we  prepared  and  published  in  pamphlet  form  a  list  of  two  hun- 
dred forty  books,  with  one  hundred  fifty  of  them  carefully  graded. 
Nearly  all  of  the  books  selected  for  school  libraries  were  taken  from  this 
list,  so  trashy  or  unsuitable  books  have  not  crept  into  our  libraries. 
Books  are  provided  for  all  grades  of  the  school.  The  interest  in  school 
libraries  has  continued  unabated  during  the  past  year;  new  libraries 
were  formed  and  old  ones  enlarged.  Teachers  spieak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  added  interest  in  school  work  by  the  introduction  of  good, 
wholesome  literature;  and  the  broadening,  elevating,  and  refining  influ- 
ence of  this  reading  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Arbor  Day  wajs  quite  generally  observed  by  the  schools  this  year. 
Pattengill  and  Clarke  trees  are  quite  numerous.  The  day  set  should 
be  at  least  two  weeks  earlier. 

GENERAL. 

In  September  a  county  school  exhibit  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
county  fair.  Eighty-seven  schools  sent  exhibits,  and  f60  worth  of 
apparatus   and   school-room   decorations   were   granted   as   premiumB. 
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Many  schools  attended  in  a  body.  The  enthusiasm  created  wai9  nnex- 
pectedy  and  the  school  exhibit  was  the  center  of  interest  and  attraction. 
Preparations  have  been  made  for  another  exhibit  next  September. 

The  inspiration  institute  held  in  Benton  Harbor  in  January  deserves 
special  mention,  as  the  prominence  of  the  instructors,  the  character  of 
the  instruction,  and  the  large  attendance  made  it  the  greatest  educa- 
tional meeting  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  benefit  derived  by  teach- 
ers and  schools  from  this  meeting  is  beyond  measure. 

We  are  glad  to  report  improvement  and  progress  along  nearly  all  lines 
in  our  educational  field. 

67.  Joseph,  Mich. 


BRANCH  COUNTY. 

M.  W.  WIMBR,  CommisHoner. 

RBADINO   CIRCLE. 

The  year's  reading  circle  work  haunts  me.  We  have  done  a  large 
amount  of  work,  but  it  has  been  in  a  sort  of  disconnected  wholes.  I 
am  sure  we  had  sixty  who  did  the  work,  in  whole  or  part,  individually; 
but  I  gave  my  time  to  the  schools  and  the  matter  of  spelling  and  read- 
ing to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  circle  work  undone.  I  am  now 
plai  ning  the  work  for  the  coming  year,  and  expect  to  have  it  in  good 
shape  by  the  time  the  institute  closes. 

TBAOHBRS'    AND    PATRONS'   MBBTINOS. 

These  meetings  have  been  a  success,  with  the  exception  of  the  Branch 
County  School  Officers'  Organization. 

SGHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

On  the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers  the  school-room  decorations  have 
been  very  satisfactory.    It  has  been  a  grand  factor  this  spring. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

The  observance  of  special  days  is  far  beyond  any  previous  record. 
Something  like  75  per  cent  planted  trees  or  had  exercises  on  Arbor  Day. 
A  large  per  cent  had  exercises  on  Memorial  Day,  while  other  days 
received  special  notice. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Professional  preparation  is  lacking.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  are  seeking  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  common  schools. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  but  few  working  libraries. 
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OBNBBAL. 

1  have  spent  considerable  time  in  directing  the  work  of  teachers'  clubs, 
wliich  had  for  their  aim  better  preparation,  preparatory  to  second  grade 
certificates.  As  you  will  notice  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  visiting 
schools  and  getting  acquainted,  nearly  every  school  being  visited  a  sec- 
ond time.  In  the  last  examination  w^  had  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants for  second  grades,  and  I  believe  we  shall  be  able  at  the  August 
exiimination  to  issue  a  large  number  of  this  better  grade,  and  good  ones, 
too.  It  seemed  to  me  in  the  last  examination  you  had  a  plan,  and  that 
was  to  make  the  second  grade  questions  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce 
more  of  the  third  grade  teachers  to  try.  The  questions  received  the 
highest  commendation,  especially  the  additional  branches. 

Coldwater,  Mich, 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 
A.  G.  RANDALL,  Commissioner, 

PROGRESS. 

The  work  of  the  district  schools  in  Calhoun  county  during  the  past 
year  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  Improvements  are  noted  in  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  more  painstaking  work  upon  the  part  of  teachers;  (b)  more 
interest  manifested  by  patrons  and  school  officers;  (c)  better  care  of 
school  property;  (d)  a  disposition  to  conform  to  the  law  in  the  matter 
of  furnishing  apparatus  and  necessary  supplies;  (e)  higher  ideals  and 
more  enthusiasm  upon  the  part  of  pupils,  patrons,  teachers,  and  school 
officers;  (f)  more  attention  to  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  school 
prt^mises. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  eighth  grade  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  year 
attended  by  127  candidates.  Of  the  number  attending,  90  passed  the 
pecjuired  test  and  received  diplomas.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  change 
the  time  of  the  spring  examination  and  place  it  earlier  in  the  month  of 
May,  as  very  many  schools  close  before  tlie  present  date  announced  by 
the  State  department. 

EXHIBITS. 

For  two  years  past  a  county  fair  school  exhibit  has  been  one  of  the 
interesting  and  profitable  features  of  school  work.  The  eflfect  upon  the 
schools  of  the  county  has  been  salutary  in  a  marked  degree,  giving  new 
lif(»  and  increased  interest.  The  coming  fall  will  witness  a  marked 
chacge  in  the  plan  of  the  exhibit,  fully  set  forth  in  the  circular 
appended : 

SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  FOR  (ULHOUN  COUNTY  FAIR,  SEPTEMBER,  1898. 

The  school  exhibit  at  the  county  fair  for  two  years  past  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  and  most   interesting  features  of  the  display.     It  has 
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become  an  established  fact  in  many  of  the  leading  counties  of  the  State 
that  school  exhibits  are  valuable  incentives  to  careful  and  painstaking 
school  work,  and  so  it  is  proposed  to  continue  this  feature  in  Calhoun 
oounty.  It  is  deemed  wise  to  vary  the  plan  of  the  exhibit  somewhat  from 
that  of  previous  exhibits,  to  give  novelty  and  increased  interest,  especi- 
ally in  the  matter  of  prizes.  Instead  of  awarding  prizes  to  schools  as 
heretofore,  they  will  be  given  to  individuals,  in  the  main.  This  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  all  pupils  and  teachers  to  compete,  whether  their 
respective  schools  are  represented  or  not. 

Special  prizes  will  be  given  to  schools  for  general  work  as  outlined 
in  the  premium  list.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  exhibit  is  not  confined 
to  as  narrow  lines  as  heretofore,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
anything  that  bears  upon  the  subject  of  education  and  the  work  of  the 
public  schools. 

There  will  be  four  divisions  of  exhibits: 

First  Division,  I. — City  and  village  schools  of  more  than  four  teachers. 
Second  Division,  II. — Village  schools  of  four  teachers  and  less. 
Third  Division,  III. — District  schools. 
Fourth  Division,  IV. — Special  work. 

division  I. 

City  and  Village  Schools  of  Mire  than  Four  Teachers. 

This  division  will  be  grouped  in  three  sections: 
Section  A. — High  Schools. 
Section  B. — Grammar  Departments. 
Section  C. — Primary  Departments. 

High  School  Division. 

Fint        Second 
prise.  prise. 

1.  Best  botanical  drawing fl  00        50c 

2.  Best  original  problem  and  demonstration  in  geometry..    1  00        50c 

3.  Best  drawings  in   physiology   showing   structure    of 

bones,  heart,  muscles,  the  ear,  the  eye 1  00        50c 

4.  Best  piece  of  physical  apparatus 1  00        50c 

6.  Best  piece  of  chemical  apparatus  for  experiment  and 

use  (original)    1  00        50c 

6.  Best  six  mounted  botanical  specimens 1  00        50c 

7.  Best  examination  paper   upon   "The   Study   of  Lan- 

guage" in  English,  French,  Latin,  or  German 1  00  50c 

8.  Best  piece  of  original  apparatus  in  physics 1  00  50c 

9.  Best  literary  criticism  on  Lowell 1  00  50o 

10.  Best  plan  of  school-house  drawn  by  student 1  00  50c 

Orammtir  Orad^n. 

1.  Best  map  of  Michigan |1  00        50c 

2.  Best  relief  map  of  United  States 1  00        50c 

3.  Best  set  of  examination  papers  in  grammar,  history 

and  arithmetic 1  00  60c 

4.  Best  sample  free  hand  drawing 1  00  50c 

6.  Best  sample  vertical  penmanship  written  from  pream- 
ble of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 1  00  50c 
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First  Second 

prize.  prise. 

6.  Best  essay  on  Horace  Mann $1  00  50c 

7.  Best  business  letter 50  25c 

S.  Best  original  poem 1  00  50c 

9.  Best  weather  chart 1  00  50c 

10.  Best  £»mple  mechanical  drawing 50  25c 

Primary  Orudes. 

1.  Best  sample  color  work f 0  50  25c 

2.  Best  card  paper  folding 50  25c 

3.  Best  map  Calhoun  county 50  25c 

4.  Best  reproduction  story 50  25c 

5.  Best  one  page  sample  number  work 50  25c 

0.  Best  sample  design  in  sewing 50  25c 

7.  Best  sample  study  in  clay,  wood,  or  wax 50  25c 

8.  Best  original  composition 50  25c 

9.  Best  sample  paper  cutting 50  25c 

10.  Be«t  set  of  original  problems 50  25c 

DIVISION    II. 

Village  Schooln  of  Four  Teaeh*i8  or  Lew. 

This  division  will  be  grouped  in  four  sections: 
Section  A. — High  Schools. 
Section  B. — Grammar  Departments. 
Section  C. — Primary  Departments. 

High  School  Division. 

1.  Best  piece  of  original  apparatus fl  00  50c 

2.  Best  relief  map 1  00  50c 

3.  Best  drawings  showing  formation  of  the  earth's  crust..  1  00  50c 

i.  Best  drawings  showing  organs  of  respiration 50  25c 

5.  Best  drawing  of  the  nervous  system 50  25c 

(5.  Best  botanical  drawing 50  25c 

7.  Best  botanical  collection I  00  50c 

5.  Best  drawing  of  school  apparatus 1  00  50c 

9.  Best  original  poem 1  00  50c 

10.  Best  essay  on  Whittier 1  00  50c 

Orammar  Cfrades, 

1.  Best  outline  map |0  50  25c 

2.  Best  relief  map 1  00  50c 

3.  Best  specimen  penmanship 50  25c 

4.  Best  examination  papers  in  geog.,  arith.,  U.  S.  history.  1  00  50c 
n.  Best  business  letter 50  25c 

6.  Best  drawing  from  nature 50  25c 

7.  Best  drawing  illustrating  the  circulation  of  blood 50  25o 

8.  Best  diagram  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence 50  25c 

9.  Best  essay  on  Longfellow 1  00  50o 

10.  Best  and  most  complete  map  of  Calhoun  county 50  25o 
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Primary  Oradea, 

First  Beoond 

prise.  priie. 

J.  Best  sample  design  in  sewing fO  50  25c 

2.  Best  sample  paper  cutting 50  25c 

;J.  Best  sample  color  work 50  25c 

4.  Best  reproduction  story 50  25c 

5.  Best  one  page  sample  number  work 50  25c 

il  Best  card  of  paper  folding 50  25c 

7.  Best  written  letter 50  25c 

8.  Best  sample  of  modeling  in  clay  or  wax 50  25c 

9.  Best  collection  of  leaves  (mounted) 50  25c 

10.  Best  map  of  a  township 50  25c 


DIVISION   III. 

District  Sc  ooU. 

1.  Best  relief  map  of  United  States f  1  00  50c 

2.  Best  map  of  Michigan I  00  50c 

3.  Best  township  map  of  Calhoun  county 1  00  50c 

4.  Best  drawings  in  physiology 1  00  50c' 

5.  Best  sample  penmanship  by  pupil  13  years  old  or  under  50  25c 

6.  Best  sample  penmanship  by  pupil  over  13  years  old. .  50  25c 

7.  Best  set  of  six  sentence  diagrams 1  00  50c 

8.  Best   complete   set  examination   papers    above   fifth 

grade   1  00  50c 

9.  Best  six  samples  of  number  work 1  00  50c 

10.  Best  six  samples  of  form  studies  in  clay,  wood,  or  wax..  1  00  50c 

11.  Best  business  letter 50  25c 

12.  Best  essay  on  district  schools 1  00  50c 

13.  Best  six  botanical  samples 1  00  50c 

14.  Best  collection  of  samples  of  grains  of  Michigan 1  00  50c 

15.  Best  collection  of  woods  in  Michigan 1  00  50c 

16.  Best  collection  of  soils  of  Michigan 1  00  50c 

17.  Best  six  samples  busy  work 1  00  50c 

18.  Best  collection  of  leaves,  (mounted) 50  25c 

19.  Best  original  apparatus 1  00  50c 

20.  Best  drawing  of  a  country  school-chouse 1  00  50c 


SPECIAL — DIVISION    IV. 

1.  Best  display  of  school  apparatus  from  country  school..  ?2  00 

2.  Best  display  of  apparatus  from  village  or  city  school..  2  00 

3.  Best  artistic  drawing 2  00 

4.  Best  banner 2  00 

5.  Best  United  States  flag 2  00 

f).  Best  photograph  of  school-house  and  grounds 1  00 

7.  Best  historv  of  a  school  district  bv  a  teacher 2  00 

8.  Best  essay  on  "School  Management'-  by  a  teacher.  ...  1  00 

9.  Best  original  poem  by  teacher 1  00 

10.  Best  *  general  school  exhibit 2  00 


11  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

50 

1  00 

60 

60 

1  00 
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BeereaUon  and  Sports. 

First        Second 
prise.        prise. 

1  mi.  bicycle  race  for  boys  15  years  old  and  over,  best  2  in  3.  |2  00  f  1  00 

1  mi.  bicycle  race  for  boys  under  15  years,  best  2  in  3 2  00  1  00 

100  yd.  foot  race  for  boys  under  15  years 1  00  50 

100  yd.  foot  race  for  boys  under  15  years 1  00  50 

Wrnd  drill 3  00  1  50 

Broom  brigade 3  00  1  50 

School  making  finest  appearance  in  parade 3  00  1  50 

Base  ball 5  00  2  50 

DIRECTIONS. 

1.  The  contest  is  oi>en  to  all  pupils  and  schools  in  the  county.  No 
entrance  fee  will  be  charged. 

2.  Each  piece  of  work  must  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name,  age, 
address,  number  of  district,  and  township  of  pupil  or  teacher. 

3.  Examination  work  and  diagrams  should  be  on  good,  heavy  exami- 
nation paper. 

4.  Maps  should  be  on  card  board  11x14,  14x28  inches. 

5.  Drawings  upon  same  sized  paper  as  maps. 

6.  A  pupil  may  prepare  work  and  comi)ete  for  prizes  in  all  classes  of 
exhibits  of  a  section. 

LOCAL  HISTORY. 

Perhaps  no  movement  of  recent  years  has  created  as  much  interest  and 
produced  such  excellent  results  as  the  "local  history"  movement.  Early 
in  the  fall  o<f  1895  teachers  were  urged  to  give  much  attention  to  matters 
pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  the  various  oommiinities  oif  the  county, 
especially  the  establishment  of  schools.  The  plan  Boon  developed  into  a 
regular  organized  effort  to  "write  up"  every  district  of  the  oounty.  The 
work  was  attempted  by  the  teachers,  assisted  by  their  pupils,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioner. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  districts  in  the  county  were  written  up,  bring- 
ing to  light  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  county  that  lingered  dimly 
in  the  memories  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  which  in  a  few  years 
would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  To  show  what  may  be  done  in  this 
line  the  history  of  a  district  is  given  below : 

HISTORY  OF  DISTRICT  NO.  7.  FRACTIONAL,  BATTLE  CREEK  AND  LEROY. 

[Th«  following  hiatorr  of  Mhool  dittriot  No.  7,  fraetional,  of  Battle  Creek  and  Lerof ,  waa  written  by 
Bertie  Hart,  tenth  graae,  aged  10  yeara.    The  preeent  teaeher  ia  Mra.  Hattie  Gonld.] 

But  little  over  a  half  century  ago  the  land  comprising  District  No.  7 
Pr.,  Battle  Oreek  and  Leroy,  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  with  here 
and  there  a  small  clearing  and  log  cabin.  The  first  permanent  settlers 
within  the  limits  of  the  district  were  Isaac  Hiacock,  who  located  in  1837, 
and  Daniel  Beadle,  who  came  in  1839.  Others  followed,  among  whom 
were  Samuel  N.  Hyde,  Moses  Rolfe,  Fayette  Gould,  William  Porter,  Lor- 
enzo Hunt,  and  A.  J.  Hathaway.  Of  these  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fayette  (Jould, 
Mrs.  Isaac  Hisoock,  and  Cyrenus  Rolfe  alone  remain.  The  first  two  still 
reside  in  the  district. 

Before  this  district  was  organized  the  children  of  some  of  these  fam- 
ilies attended  sdbool  at  a  distance  of  two  oir  more  miles  from  home.  As 
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this  was  very  inconvenient  the  people  decided  to  have  a  school  nearer. 
Accordingly,  on  Sept.  28,  1846,  the  district  was  organized.  It  comprises 
Sees.  4,  5,  and  part  of  Sec.  9  in  Leroy,  with  Sec.  32  and  part  of  33  in  Battle 
Creek,  in  all  nearly  four  square  miles. 

The  first  school  meeting  was  held  Jan.  23, 1848,  at  which  the  following 
oflacers  were  chosen:  Isaac  Hisoock,  director;  Samuel  N.  Hyde,  modera- 
tor; Fayette  Gould,  assessor. 

The  first  school-house,  a  log  one,  was  built  by  the  residents,  the  more 
anxious  ones  furnishing  most  of  the  timber  and  doing  the  greater  part  of 
the  work.  It  contained  one  room  18  feet  square,  and  was  situated  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Sec.  32  of  Battle  Creek,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  from  the  present  one.  The  first  school  census  showed  twenty-five 
children  of  a  school  age  in  the  district.  The  first  school  was  taught  by 
George  W.  Annis;  Mr.  Daniel  Beadle,  one  of  the  patrons,  sending  eight  of 
the  pupils.  During  the  first  years  of  school,  trees  were  blazed  along  the 
way  that  the  children  might  not  get  lost  in  the  forest  while  going  to  and 
from  school. 

The  present  house,  which  is  24  by  36  feet,  was  built  in  1858.  When  the 
site  was  being  considered,  quite  a  controversy  arose  between  the  resi- 
dents of  Battle  Creek  and  those  of  Leroy,  the  latter  wishing  very  much  to 
secure  it  in  their  own  township.  Battle  Creek  gained  the  day,  however, 
and  the  site  was  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Sec.  33  of  that  town- 
ship, on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Beadle.  The  house  was  built  by  Fayette  and 
Joseph  Gould,  for  the  sum  of  1462.60. 

The  salary  of  the  first  teacher,  who  of  course  "boarded  around,"  was 
only  f  10  x>er  month,  whereas  the  present  one  receives  $30  per  month. 

Among  those  who  have  attended  school  here,  twenty-two  have  since 
taught  primary  school,  five  have  taught  music,  and  one  became  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

There  being  no  Church  in  the  neighborhood,  the  school-house  was  used 
for  all  religious  and  literary  meetings.  Several  years  ago  a  Farmers' 
Alliance  was  held  here,  which  at  last  was  simply  a  literary  in  fact, 
though  still  an  alliance  in  name.  The  pupils  were  miuch  interested  and 
took  a  large  part  in  the  exercises.  Though  the  alliance  is  held  no  more, 
still  the  spirit  remains,  and  is  manifested  in  two  small  literary  societies, 
the  "Pansies"  and  "Sweet  Peas,"  whose  members  are  all  pupils  of  this 
school. 

The  school  is  comparatively  well  equipped;  for,  though  lacking  a  globe 
and  reading  chart,  nearly  everything  else  is  provided,  including  maps,  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  a  county  atlas,  and  a  fine  flag.  The  last  was 
earned  by  the  pupils,  who  are  very  proud  of  it. 

The  surface  is  rolling  and  rather  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fei^le. 
The  chief  occupation  is  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Of  late  market 
gardening  and  fruit  raising  have  assumed  pre-eminence.  There  are  now 
four  large  gardens  that  run  wagons  regularly  during  the  season,  besides 
several  smaller  ones. 

The  valuation  of  the  district  is  now  |62,725.  The  population  at  present 
is  110;  of  these  29  are  of  a  school  age  and  24  are  euTolled  in  the  school 
register  as  pupils. 

Tekonaha,  Mich. 
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CASS    COUNTY. 

CHESTER  B.  CONE,  Cammiaaioner. 

RBADINO   CIRCLB. 

Early  in  the  year  ten  district  associations  were  organized.  These  dis- 
tricts, in  most  oases,  coincided  with  townships.  The  plan  was  to  meet  at 
least  once  a  monith  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  reading  circle  work 
and  other  topics  of  interest  to  teachers  and  parents,  and  to  display  work 
done  by  pupils.  We  hoped  to  interest  patrons  in  our  work  and  raise  the 
eduoational  sentiment  to  a  higher  standard  by  holding  such  meetings 
around  in  the  several  districts  of  the  townships.  Some  of  the  organiza- 
tions were  of  short  life,  while  others  persisted  to  the  end  of  the  year  with 
good  results,  closing  with  union  picnics.  Work  of  this  character  will  be 
continued  next  year. 

SGHOOL-ROOM   DBCORATIONS. 

Quite  an  interest  has  been  manifested  by  our  teacfhers  and  pupils  in 
the  decoration  of  their  school-rooms.  Pictures,  flags,  plants,  flowers,  etc., 
have  been  effectually  used  to  make  the  rooms  pleasanter  and  more 
attractive. 

SPBCIAL   DAY   OBSBRVANOB. 

Special  day  exercises  have  been  held  to  some  extent. 

PROFBSSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Perhaps  fifty  per  cent  of  our  teadhers  read  White's  School  Manage- 
ment during  the  year.  Nearly  all  take  educational  journals.  Our  insti- 
tute was  well  attended  last  year.  Some  have  enrolled  with  correspond- 
enfce  normals;  others  have  attended  summer  schools.  The  inspiration 
institute  lield  in  Dowa^ac  brougiht  into  our  midst  our  worthy  State 
superintendent.  Dr.  Jo4in  Dewey,  Prof.  Fall,  Miss  Harris,  and  President 
Slocum,  whose  inspiration  and  tuition  exerted  an  incalculable  influence 
for  good.  The  meetings  of  our  county  association  have  been  well 
attended,  spirited,  cmd  profltable. 

LIBRABIBS. 

Libraries  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  the  districts,  in  most 
cases  by  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

OBNBBAL. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  retain  teachers  for  the  entire  year. 
The  compulsory  school  law  has  been  the  means  of  better  attendance, 
bot  lacks  the  efficiency  in  country  districts  that  it  has  in  the  cities.  The 
•cSiooU  of  the  oonnfty  are  much  better  equipped  with  needed  apparatus 
tban  ever  before,  due  to  the  law  wiiich  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  director 
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to  purchase  these  suppliee.  The  stars  and  stripes  float  ia  the  breezes  over 
sixty-three  of  our  sohool-hooises,  ever  teaching  our  girls  and  boys  lessons 
of  patriotism,  valor,  purity,  vigilance,  and  justice. 

Ca^Mpoli8y  Mich. 


CHARLEVOIX     COUNTY. 
FRANK  H.  RANNEY,  CommUsioner. 

READING   CIRCLB. 

A  large  nunuber  of  teachens  took  the  reading  circle  work;  and  its  good 
eifeets  may  be  noticed  in  the  better  work  done  in  the  school-room  and 
at  the  examinations. 

SGHOOL-ROOM      DBOORATION. 

Many  teachers,  especially  the  lady  teachers,  take  considerable  pains  in 
the  decoration  of  their  rooms.  A  few  evergreen  branches,  bright  colored 
leaves,  pictures,  and  potted  plants,  lend  a  wonderfully  cheerful  appear- 
ance to  the  otherwise  unattractive  sdhool-room ;  and  the  influence  is  felt 
throughout  the  whole  neighborhood  in  country  districts. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  law  limiting  the  number  of  third  grade  certificates  has  led  many 
teachers  to  attend  summer  schools  and  normal  institutes,  thereby  cutting 
down  the  attendance  at  the  State  teachers'  institute;  but  those  who  did 
attend  made  up  for  the  lack  of  numbers  "by  energy  and  strict  attention. 

GENERAL. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  at  the  close  of  my  third  years^  work  as  com- 
missioner, to  see  the  increased  interest  in  school  matters,  the  better  class 
of  teachers  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  selection  of  better  men  as  mem- 
bers of  the  school  boards.  While  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  and 
much  to  be  done,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  we  have  good  reasons  for  congrat- 
ulating ourselves  on  the  efficient  work  that  has  been  done. 

East  Jwdan,  Mich. 


CHIPPEWA    COUNTY. 
T.  R.  BASTERDAY,  Commissioner, 

The  commissioner  whom  I  succeeded  was  almost  wholly  employed 
as  rector  of  his  parish.  I  found,  therefore,  little  unity  of  thoug'ht  or 
action  on  the  part  of  officers  or  teachers  in  our  schools,  and  so  have  had 
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verj  hard  work.  My  work  is  cmly  in  a  formative  condition.  I  have  laid 
foondations  for  reading  circles,  and  issued  my  mimeograx>h.  circulars  on 
memorial  days,  I  think  to  good  purpose.  I  have  indicated  positively  that 
Ohippewa  county  is  no  dumping  ground  for  those  who  failed  to  get  certi- 
ficates, or  raised  the  dates  (?)  of  expired  certificates.  It  is  understood  that 
only  teachers  who  are  students  need  apply;  that  loyalty  to  this  country 
is  absolutely  demanded,  since  the  soldiers  who  will  defend  our  honor  are 
in  our  free  schools.  I  arrogate  to  myself, with  or  without  law,the  place  of 
commanding  officer  of  the  forces,  and  expect  that  obedience  which  robs 
no  one  of  his  individuaiity,  but  yet  has  unity  of  method  and  purpose  in 
the  whole  work.  In  short,  Ohippewa  county  *'will  get  there." 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 


CLARE    COUNTY. 

E.  D.  PALMER,  Commisnioun'. 
PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

While  the  fdi^owing  of  numiber  of  districts  and  qualified  teachers  is  not 
great,  there  is  a  feeling  prevalenit  among  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  school  matters  that  the  standaird  of  qualifications  has  been  substan- 
tially raised  during  the  past  year;  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  an 
earnest  eflfort  being  made,  not  only  by  those  who  intend  soon  to  be 
applicants  for  centifioates,  but  also  by  those  now  holding  certificates,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  higher  efficiency.  There  never  was  a  time  in  this 
county  when  so  many  teachers  and  would-be  teachers  were  taking  up  sys- 
tematic study  during  vacations,  and  even  carrying  it  on  during  term 
time. 

RBADINO   CIRCLE. 

Ip  taking  up  the  work  of  the  commissioner's  office  last  year  I  found 
that  the  teachers'  reading  circle  work  was  being  done  in  a  rather  desul- 
tory manner.  Plans  have  been  made  so  that  for  the  coming  year  nearly 
every  teacher  will  be  doing  the  work  of  the  circle. 

teachers'    AND    PATRONS'    MEETINGS. 

During  the  spring  several  teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings  were  plan- 
ned. Beginning  with  September  these  meetings  will  be  held  in  regular 
order  throughout  the  county.  Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  them. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Arbor  Day  was  very  generally  observed  throughout  the  county,  and 
in  several  instances  the  practical  work  done  was  quite  extensive. 

4 
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GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  properly  dassifylng  the  schools  goes  on,  but  not  rapidly. 
It  is  retarded  (1)  by  the  lack  of  professional  s&eal  on  the  part  of  some  teach- 
ers; (2)  the  short  «chool  year  in  some  districts  of  5,  6  or  7  months;  (3) 
the  variety  of  text-books  in  different  schools,  a  source  of  confusion  to  inex- 
perienced teachers;  (4)  a  false  idea  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the  sui>er- 
visors,  who  are  not  -willing  to  audit  bills  for  material  (questions,  etc.) 
necessary  for  systematic  grade  work. 

GENERAL. 

One  source  of  gratification  is  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  have 
taugtht  continuously  through  the  year  in  the  same  district;  another  is 
the  fact  that  school  officers  have  begun  early  to  select  their  teachers  for 
next  y**ar.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  "school  column,"  which  has 
been  run  by  the  commissioner  in  the  five  papers  of  the  county,  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  improved  school  sentiment.  Commissioner, 
school  officers,  and  teachers  expect  to  start  in  the  "fall  campaign"  with 
redoubled  energy. 

Clare,  Mich. 


CLINTON    COUNTY. 
R.  M.  WINSTON,  Commissioner. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

My  best  efforts  during  the  past  year  have  been  along  the  lines  of  school 
supervision;  and  by  the  close  of  December,  1895,  most  of  the  schools  in 
my  county  had  been  visited,  weaknesses  noted,  and  a  circular  issued  to 
correct  some  of  the  general  evils.  Again  in  April,  1896,  another  circular 
called  for  complete  reports  in  our  classification  registers,  spring  work  in 
home  geography,  and  review  work  properly  to  close  the  year's  work.  I 
still  look  upon  sux>ervision  as  the  important  work  of  the  commissioner, 
I  find  that  it  is  never  completed;  but  a  field  always  open  for  my  best 
endeavors.  I  commend  this  work  to  the  energetic  attention  of  my  fellow 
workers. 

teachers'   and   patrons'    MEETINGS. 

We  <have  held  five  meetings  of  this  character,  three  of  which  were  well 
attended  by  patrons.  Our  county  teachers  associations  were  enthusiastic 
meetings. 

Prof.  McFarlane  of  our  State  ntormal  and  Supt.  Bemis  of  Ionia,  aided 
our  local  talent  in  giving  most  excellent  programs. 

PROPBSSIONAL  TRAINING. 

Recognizing  the  lack  of  professional  training  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  our  teachers,  we  cause  the  programs  of  our  teachers'  meetings 
to  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  strengthen  and  add  to  the  general  stock 
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possessed  by  all.  The  strong  aid  the  weak.  The  progranis  are  developed 
from  the  results  of  the  oommissioner's  visits,  and  also  from  the  curreat 
educational  thought  of  our  progpessive  leaders.  This  year  child  study  and 
geography  were  given  mucih  attention  at  all  meetings,  and  also  will 
receive  more  at  the  institute  whidh  will  close  our  work  for  the  year. 

LIBRARIES. 

Every  school  should  have  a  school  library  (not  a  district  library)  to 
assist  pupils  in  their  work,  to  supplement  the  text-books,  to  bring  to  tihe 
pupils  general  facts  and  incidents  from  the  world,  to  provide  pleasant 
coloring  for  the  dry  details  and  principles  characteristic  and  necessary  in 
text-books.  This  library,  then,  should  be  one  of  reference,  of  literature, 
and  one  that  will  fit  all  grades. 

I  must  say  that  hard  times,  foolish  attempts  at  legislation,  and  patch- 
work methods  thus  fiar,  have  well  nigh  discouraged  me.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  use  the  law  creating  township  libraries  to  aid  me  in  getting  a  modified 
form  resembling  the  district  library,  but  having  the  circulating  feature. 
This  will  give  as  a  district  school  library  under  township  management 
and  perpetuiated  by  township  funds.  I  now  have  two  town8hix>s  in  fair 
way  to  adopt  such  a  library  system. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

Teachers  in  Clinton  county  prefer  to  select  their  reading  matter,  unless 
something  is  to  be  gained  of  a  substantial  dharacter.  If  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  will  recognize  reading  circle  work  in  a  more  sub- 
stantial manner,  I  think  our  teacfhers  will  respond. 

GENERAL. 

Our  sdbool-rooms  are  neater,  cleaner,  and  beftter  decorated  each  year, 
thanks  to  our  live  educational  papers.  Special  days  are  observed,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  are  more  alive  to  the  world  around  them.  Our  officers 
are  buying  apparatus;  and  all  we  need  to  perfect  our  plans  is  that  one 
essential,  good  times. 

8t.  Johns,  Mich, 


ORAWPORD    COUNTY. 


FLORA  M.  MARVIN,  Commissioner. 


GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 


During  the  year  I  held  two  grade  examinations.  At  the  first  fifteen 
took  the  examination,  three  of  whom  passed;  at  the  second  twelve  out  of 
fourteen  applicants  passed.  Pupils  appear  to  enjoj  the  plan,  and  both 
teaicher  and  pupils  are  stimulated  to  do  better  work  because  of  it. 
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SPBCIAL   DAT   OBSBRVANCB. 

Many  of  our  teachers  and  their  pupils  take  great  interest  in  the  observ- 
ance of  special  day»,  and  make  the  occasion  <a  sea^ron  of  general  culture 
and  enjoyment. 

READING   CIRCLB. 

In  the  faJl  a  circle  waB  organized  with  a  membership  of  10;  but,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  members  to  be  present,  the  interest  soon  died  out  and 
the  circle  distended.  I  believe,  however,  that  most  of  the  members  pur- 
sued the  studies  at  home. 

SGHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

Many  of  our  school-rooms  are  tastefully,  if  not  expensively  decorated. 

APPARATUS. 

To  all  appearance  ag^its  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in  our  county, 
for  the  sdhool-rooms  in  many  districts  are  overloaded  with  apparatus, 
much  of  which  is  practically  worthless,  in  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils.  In  many  of  these  districts  containing 
lavis^hiy-fumished  sK^bool-houses,  the  people  are  unable  to  maintain  more 
than  from  two  to  four  months'  sc^hool,  and  in  some  places  none  at  all. 

TBAGHERS'  AND  PATRONS'  MBBTIN6. 

Owing  to  the  facts  that  schools  in  our  county  are  very  widely  scattered, 
traveling  expenses  high,  and  teacher's  wages  so  low,  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  hold  these  meetings. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  all  but  one  of  the  schools,  being  kept 
from  that  one  by  sickness,  and  nearly  all  of  them  twice.  As  a  rule  I  have 
remained  all  day,  and  have  endeavored  to  make  my  supervision  as 
thorough  as  possible,  making  suggestions  wherever  they  seemed  needed. 
I  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  five  schools,  no  attempt  had 
ever  been  made  towards  grading.  I  supplied  my  teachers  with  State 
manuals  and  have  urged  the  necessity  for  better  work  in  this  direction. 

GENERAL. 

The  schools  are  in  as  good  condition  as  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  limited  amount  of  schooling  enjoyed 
by  most  of  the  children,  and  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  many  of  our 
teachers. 

Qrayling,  Mich. 
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DICKINSON    COUNTY. 


ED.  L.  PARMENTER,  Commissioner, 


GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

All  schools  have  been  g-raded  in  accordance  with  the  State  manual  and 
course  of  study. 

UNIFORMITY   OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

County  uniformity  was  secured  two  years  ago,  and  has  been  main- 
tained to  the  great  advantage  of  the  schools  and  the  convenience  and 
effectiveness  of  supervision.  The  township  unit  s>"stem,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  all  townships  of  this  county,  has  facilitated  this  and  other 
measures  that  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  boards  of  education,  as  it 
leaves  buit  a  few  of  those  bodies  to  be  dealt  with  instead  of  many,  as 
under  the  former  system. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  in43piration  institute  for  Iron  and  Dickinson  counties,  conducted 
by  Pixxf.  W.  H.  Cheever  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School,  assisted  by 
Col.  Francis  Parker,  was  such  a  success  that  a  similar  one  will  be  held 
for  the  two  counties  at  Crystal  Pall-s  the  coming  school  year. 

PROFESSIONAL    TRAINING. 

• 

Our  typical  teaclier  is  the  higih  school  graduate,  fresh  from  school. 
While  this  gives  us  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  as  to  educa- 
tional qualifications,  yet  it  admits  to  the  responsible  position  of  teacher 
having  charge  of  the  bodies,  minds,  and  souls  of  large  numbers  of  little 
ones — a  position  well  demanding  the  ripest  experience  and  most 
thorough  special  preparation — inexperienced  girls,  untrained  in  the 
work  of  education,  with  characters  unformed  or  but  imperfectly  devel- 
oped, and  therefore  incapable  of  riglitly  forming  those  under  their 
charge.  Two  years  in  the  normal  school  after  completing  the  high  school 
course  would  supply,  in  a  large  degree,  these  deficiencies,  and  in  the 
writer's  opinion  should  be  required  of  applicants,  with  salaries  to  corre- 
spond. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

The  township  unit  system  is  generally  recognized  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  one  formerly  in  force.  Its  weakest  point  in  practice, 
as  observed  in  this  county,  is  the  occasional  election  of  all  the  members 
of  the  board  from  one  village  in  the  township,  resulting  in  neglect  of  the 
rights  of  rivaJ  or  remote  communities.  The  obligati4m  of  establishing  new 
schools,  when  plainly  needed,  should,  we  believe,  also  be  provided  for  by 
ftppropriate  legislation. 
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GENERAL. 

While  feeling  that  progress  has  been  made,  jet  an  enlarging  sense  of 
the  needs  and  opportunities  of  our  schools  admits  no  feeling  of  satisfao- 
tion  in  what  has  been  acoomplished,  but  directs  attention  from  the  past 
to  the  future,  where  await  such  large  opportunities  for  earnest,  helpful 
work  for  humanity  and  the  uplifting  of  the  race  by  moulding  that  most 
plastic  material,  the  child-mind,  through  right  training  and  influencea 
that  may,  nay,  that  must,  if  we  do  our  duty,  surround  and  direct  it  in 
school  life  and  training. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich, 


EATON  COUNTY. 
J.  L.  WAGNER,  Commissioner. 

The  schools  of  Eaton  county  have  had  an  unusually  successful  year; 
while  the  wages  of  teachers  have  perhaps  been  a  trifle  lower,  the  teadh- 
ers  have  been  fully  as  enthusiastic,  and  more  so  than  in  former  years. 

HEADING    CIRCLE. 

About  one  hundred  teachers  have  joined  the  reading  circle  and  have 
reported  tihe  books  as  satisfactory,  and  White's  School  Management  of 
especial  benefit  to  teachers  in  the  work. 

teachers'  meetings. 

The  Ck)unty  Teachers'  Association. holds  three  meetings  each  year,  and 
thds  year  engaged  for  the  first  meeting  the  services  of  State  Superintend- 
ent Pattengill,  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone  of  the  State  Normal,  and  Prof.  B.  A. 
Hiu'sdale  of  the  Michigan  University.  I  need  not  say  that  this  was  a 
successful  meeting.  Everyone  at  all  acquainted  with  educational  affairs 
in  Michigan  knows  it  must  have  been.  For  the  second  meeting  the  asso 
ciation  obtained  the  services  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Lieu  of  Normal,  111.;  and 
for  the  third  meeting  Supt.  C.  O.  Hoyt  was  engaged.  The  lectures  given 
by  fthe  two  persons  last  named  were  discussed  by  the  teadhers,  and  the 
programs  further  supplemented  by  local  talent. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

The  interest  in  school  work  has  been  along  several  lines  this  year. 
Quite  a  few  of  our  school-rooms  have  been  remodeled,  many  repainted, 
and  some  papered  and  painted  on  the  inside;  some  "have  been  reseated, 
some  school  grounds  graded,  shade  trees  set  out,  and  flower  gardens 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

In  nearly  every  case  special  days  have  been  observed.  The  help  given 
to  teachers  by  the  Moderator  makes  it  possible  for  every  teacher  to  teach 
patriotism  and  love  for  the  great  and  good  •  men  of  this  and  other 
countries. 
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LIBRARIES. 

In  the  line  of  libraries  there  has  been  a  wonderful  waking  up  all  over 
the  county.  A  circular  sent  out  by  the  commissioner  calling  attention  to 
the  privileges  of  districts  under  the  new  law,  worked  up  a  spirit  of  inter- 
est among  school  boards;  and  the  teachers,  by  socials  and  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  pupils,  awakened  the  schools.  By  these  mean.s  we 
have  succeeded  in  starting  many  small  libraries. 

f 

TRUANT  LAW. 

The  fact  that  the  attendance  in  schools  has  been  better  than  ever 
before,  and  that  schools  have  kept  up  their  attendance  through  the  spring 
term,  means  much  for  the  new  law  and  more  for  the  good  of  the  schools 
of  onr  State. 

Charlottey  Mich. 


EMMET  COUNTY. 
A.     L.    DEUEL,    Commissioner, 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  schools  of  our  county  are  improving  in 
most  every  respect.  Being  more  completely  equipped  for  doing  good, 
thorough  work,  our  teachers  ai'e  enthusiastic  as  a  class  and  are  anxious 
to  improve  in  their  school  work. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

I^ast  spring  we  had  the  largest  State  institute  ever  held  in  the  county. 
The  teachers  went  back  to  their  work  with  new  inspiration.  The  greatest 
drawback  I  find  is  the  seeming  indifference  of  the  patrons  of  the  school, 
shown  by  their  never  visiting  the  schools.  I  have  endeavored  to  over- 
come this  by  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  around  the  county,  while 
visiting  the  schools.  I  have  outlined  a  series  of  meetings  for  the  coming 
fall  and  winter,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  conference  meetings,  at  which 
the  commissioner  and  the  patrons  can  get  together  and  discuss  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  schools.  I  trust  out  of  these  meetings  some  good  can 
result,  something  that  will  advance  the  schools  one  notch  higher. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  greatest  lack  I  find  among  our  teachers  is  not  being  up  to  the 
times  in  methods  of  instruction.  I  am  trying  to  get  Prof.  Andrus  of 
Petoskey  to  have  everj-  fall  a  "Teachers'  Class"  devoted  principally  to 
methods  of  instruction.  Those  belonging  to  said  class  could  tike  the 
October  examination  nicely. 

PATRIOTISM. 

I  have  had  the  patriotic  article  published  in  the  Moderator  of  October 
la0t,  "Citizx^n  and  Heir  of  America,"  printed  on  good  heavy  cardboard. 
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24x30  indhes,  and  one  put  in  every  school-'house  in  the  county.  Most 
of  them  have  been  framed  by  the  school  officers,  and  the  pupils  are  com- 
mitting the  sentiments.  I  have  been  trying  to  increase  the  interest  of 
teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  in  our  country's  history,  trying  to  make 
them  more  patriotic,  with  every  school-house  the  radiating  center  for 
patriotic  sentiment. 

Harbor  Springs,  Mich, 


GRAND  TRAVERSE  COUNTY. 
GEO.  W.  McWETHY,  Commissioner, 

SCHOOL    VISITATION. 

I  aim  to  visit  every  school  eacih  term.  Many  schools  receive  more  than 
this  number  of  visits  as  time  and  occasion  require,  and  this  keeps  me 
acquainted  with  the  work  in  different  schools  and  makes  it  uniform. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

I  conduct  the  grade  examinations  personally  as  far  as  possible,  always 
looking  over  the  pax>ers,  that  the  markings  may  be  uniform  throughout 
the  county.  This  adds  materially  to  office  work  and  takes  time  that 
would  otherwise  be  spent  in  school  visitation.  Fifty  pupils  wrote  at  the 
examination,  forty  receiving  diplomas. 

EXHIBITS. 

The  Agricultural  Society  last  year  offered  a  framed  picture  of  Wash- 
ington to  every  school  making  an  exihibit  of  its  work  at  the  Fair.  We 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  our  district 
schools.  As  a  result,  over  half  of  the  schools  obtained  the  picture.  This 
year  a  framed  picture  of  Lincoln  is  offered,  and  nearly  every  school  has 
prepared  an  exhibit.  So  far  there  is  an  improvement  over  the  work  of 
last  year,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  Fair  will  be  the 
work  of  the  district  schools. 

TEACHEKS'  AND  PATKONS'  MEETING. 

Our  institute  and  associations,  especially  the  teachers'  and  patrons' 
meeting  held  in  May,  wei-e  well  attended.  The  interest  in  the  well 
written  papers  and  the  lively  discussions  that  followed,  resulted  in  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  association  that  our  next  meeting  be  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  teachers  and  patrons. 

SCHOOL-UOOM    DECOKATIONS. 

Teachers  have  taken  more  pains  than  usual  in  decorating  the  school- 
rooms, where  pictures,  flags,  bunting,  evergreens,  and  growing  plants, 
tend  to  make  the  rooms  pleasant  and  home-like.     Many  schools  taking 
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advantage  of  the  offer  made  by  the  Agricnltaral  OoUege,  liave  obtained 
flower  fleedSy  made  flower  beds  in  the  school  yard,  and  otherwise  Impioyed 
the  Burroanidingfl  of  the  school. 

LIBRARIES. 

Teachers,  patrons,  and  school  officers  have  taken  great  interest  in  pro- 
viding libraries  for  our  schools.  Some  districts  voted  money  to  start  a 
reference  library,  and  we  trust  many  more  will  do  so  this  fall.  In  most 
instances  the  teachers,  with  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  prepared  entertain- 
ments, investing  the  proceeds  in  good  books.  Now  35  of  our  schools  are 
provided  with  libraries,  to  which  additions  will  be  made  each  year.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  should  guide  the  children  in  what  they  read  as 
well  as  study. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Many  of  the  teachers  are  attending  the  summer  normal  conducted  by 
O.  R.  Dockeray  in  Traverse  City.  Some  are  at  Big  Bapids  and  other 
schools,  preparing  themselves  for  better  work  and  higher  grade  certl- 
flcates.  The  law  tbat  permits  teachers  to  hold  but  three  third-grade  cer- 
tificates does  not  make  teachers  scarce,  as  some  predicted.  The  teadhers 
are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

PATRIOTISM. 

In  obedience  to  the  law  that  every  school  shall  be  provided  with  a  flag, 
poles  have  been  raised,  56  out  of  69  schools  have  purchased  flags,  patriotio 
exercises  have  been  prepared,  and  the  salute  given  when  the  flag  was 
unfurled  to  the  breeze.  By  this  means  patriotism  has  been  taught  as 
never  before. 

GENERAL. 

We  have  never  had  better  or  more  satisfactory  work  in  the  schools  of 
this  county  than  during  the  past  year;  never  so  few  changes  of  teachers, 
most  of  the  school  boards  hiring  the  same  teachers  for  the  year,  which  is 
always  in  the  interest  of  the  schools.  The  few  changes  that  were  made, 
in  most  instances,  were  for  the  good  of  the  school.  We  wish  to  thank 
school  boards  and  teachers  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  riglit  education 
of  our  boys  and  girls,  and  their  co-operation  in  carrying  out  all  plans  and 
suggestions  offered. 


GRATIOT  COUNTY. 
O.  O.  TUTTLB,  Commi88Umer. 

During  the  past  year  the  teachers  of  Gratiot  county  have  studied 
and  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  prepaire  for  higther  g 
certificates.    I  think  very  few  of  our  teachers  will  be  oblige     't^^^    m 
on  account  of  failure  to  secure  second  grade  certificates. 
6 
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TBACHBRS'   MBBTIN68.  '  •         i  • 

Our  imstitute,  association®,  and  local  meetings  have  been  well  attended 
by  progressive,  enthusia-stic,  loyal  teaicbers.  These  meetings  have  been 
very  helpfnl  in  dirouislng  a  healthy  professional  spirit,  and  giving  teacih- 
ers  better  methods  and  higher  ideals. 

PATRIOTISM. 

A  majority  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  fiagis.  Teachers  have 
striven  to  arouse  amooig  pupils  and  patrons  a  true  i>atriotic  spirit. 

LIBRARIES. 

A  large  number  of  districts  have  established  libraries  during  the  year. 
Great  care  has  been  exercised  by  school  boards  to  purchase  only  the  best 
books.  These  libraries  wherever  established  have  been  well  patronized 
and  lare  very  popular. 

GENERAL. 

Our  schools  are  in  the  main  in  good  condition.  The  attendance  has 
been  excellent,  pupils  interested  and  studious,  teachers  earnest  and  loyal, 
and  patrons  have  shown  devotion  to  the  schools  and  confidence  in  the 
teachers.  * 

Ithaca y  Mich. 


HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 

W.    H.    FRENCH,    Commissioner, 

EXAMINATIONS. 

We  have  held  the  four  regular  examinations  provided  for  in  the  law. 
We  approve  the  course  of  the  State  Superintendent  in  preparing  ques- 
tion®, because  it  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating  a  spirit  of  research 
among  the  tetachers  and  thus  increasing  their  efficiency.  The  results  of 
the  eighth  grade  examinations  have  been  very  satisfactory.  They  are 
conducted  by  five  principals  and  myself.  The  commissioner  examines 
all  the  papers;  141  pupils  have  attended  and  51  diplomas  have  been 
granted.  Not  a  large  per  cent,  but  we  require  thorough,  accurate  and 
neat  work.     In  other  words,  they  must  earn  their  diplomas. 

teachers'    MEETINGS. 

We  have  had  three  very  successful  meetings  of  the  county  association. 
In  the  place  of  joint  township  meetings,  I  divided  the  county  into  four 
districts  and  held  a  meeting  in  each  of  these  districts  every  month,  thus 
meeting  all  the  teachers  once  a  month.  At  these  meeting®  we  discussed 
general  school  topics  and  gave  special  attention  to  the  reading  circle 
work.  The  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  teachers  has  been  marked.    Prof.  W.  H.  Oheever  conducted  a  two 
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weeks'  institute  at  Hillsdale  in  August.     It  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held 
in  the  county,  and  I  have  noted  its  influence  all  through  the  school  year. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  fact  that  107  distncts  now  float  "Old  Glory"  shows  eomething  of 
our  patriotic  spirit. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

All  special  days  have  been  celebrated  with  appropriate  exercises,  but 
Arbor  Day  was  given  special  attention.  Nearly  every  district  carried  out 
the  program  sent  by  the  commissioner,  and  several  hundred  trees  and 
shrubs  were  planted  to  beautify  school  property. 

LIBBARIBS. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  put  forth  in  this  direction,  and  33  districts 
now  liave  good  working  libraries.  Teachers  and  patrone  are  becoming 
interested  in  the  good  cause. 

EXHIBITS. 

Many  districts  have  prepared  work  and  arranged  exhibits  for  the 
patrons.     Our  Fair  exhibit  was  complete  and  satisfactory, 

TRUANT  LAW. 

We  have  not  been  obliged  to  arrest  any  patron  for  violation  of  this 
law.  Its  enforcement  has  increased  the  attendanoe  very  materially,  and 
we  consider  it  a  beneficient  law. 

GENERAL. 

Our  schools  are  becoming  more  and  more  efficient.  Teachers  begin 
to  realize  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  positions.  Patrons  are 
striving  to  improve  existing  conditions.  We  have  166  districts;  130  of 
these  have  complied  with  the  law  in  regard  to  supplies,  143  districts  have 
adopted  the  text-books  recommended  by  the  County  Board,  and  85  dis 
tricts  hire  their  teachers  by  the  year.  We  have  not  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion; but  we  are  proud  of  our  common  schools  and  the  advancement 
they  have  made,  and  feel  encouraged  to  press  the  battle  at  every  point 
for  greater  improvement  in  the  future. 

Hillsdale,  Mich, 
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HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 
WM.  BATH,  Commisaioner. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Thi'ee  examinatianfl  have  been  held  during  the  year.  In  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  we  have  endeavored  to  exercise  great  care,  having  regard 
to  ability  and  suocess  in  teaching  as  vt^ell  as  to  scholastic  qnaliftcation, 
believing  the  school-poom  to  be  the  only  pnactical  test  of  a  teacher's 
aliility.  To  me  it  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  know  that  teachers 
holding  tliird-grade  certificates  are  striving  very  earnestly  to  secure 
second  grade  at  the  next  examination. 

SCHOOL   VISITATION. 

In  my  visitations,  while  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  methods,  I  have  given 
special  attention  to  results.  If  the  pupils  are  orderly,  if  they  give  evi- 
dence of  being  trained  to  "habits  of  study,  if  by  their  recitaitionfl  and  re- 
views they  show  that  they  are  being  thoroughly  instructed  in  tiie  several 
bramohes  of  study  pursued,  if  by  their  actionis  it  appears  that  attention 
is  being  paid  to  good  manners  as  well  as  to  books  and  that  the  refining 
process  has  been  introduced  and  is  being  diligently  oanried  out, — ^then 
I  mark  the  teacher  there  a  successful  one,  and  this  mxiBt  'have  its  influ- 
ence in  future  examinations.  One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  oo©- 
tend  with  here,  the  same,  doubtle«s,  that  exists  elsewhere,  is  the  neces- 
eity  of  employing  so  large  a  proportion  of  young  and  inexperienced  teadh- 
ers;  but  that  to  a  great  extent  will  be  remedied  in  the  future,  as  several 
of  OUT  school  boiaird<s  require  their  graduates  to  attend  one  or  more  years 
at  the  State  Normal  before  engaging  thc-m. 

teachers'  meetings. 

The  institute  Last  August,  c«ndu<rted  .so  well  by  Mr,  S.  B.  Tobey,  «o 
ably  assisted  by  Mitas  Harris  of  the  State  Normal,  was  one  of  the  moet 
succebBful  ever  held  in  this  county  and  ha»  proved  a  marked  benefit  to 
all  teacliers  in  attendance.  Our  county  Teachers'  A<S8ociation  has  held 
two  very  successful  meetings  during  the  year — one  at  Calumet  and  the 
other  at  Houghton.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  <some  of  our 
teachers  who  stand  in  most  need  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  association  and  institute,  are  habitually  absent, 
thereby  neglecting  the  means  w(hioh  would  assiert  them  so  much  in  the 
management  of  their  schools. 

LIBRARIES. 

Libraries  are  receiving  much  attention. 

GENERAL. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  it  bias  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  under  my  sux>ervision,  and  to  make  my  office  one  of 
suggestion  and  assistance.  Although  the  x>ci^  year  has  been  marked 
by  no  extraordinary  educational  progress  in  tbe  county,  yet  there  has 
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been  a  steady  advancement.  The  people  generally  liave  been  very  lib- 
eml  in  tbeir  snppoit  of  the  scOiools  and  have  encouraged  teachers  and 
pupils  to  many  instances  by  their  presence  in  the  school-room  oftener 
than  during  the  two  previous  years. 

Houghton^  Mich, 


HURON   COUNTY. 
D.  B.  SPENCER,  Commissioner, 

READING   GIRCLB. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  county  was  divided  into  districts  and 
an  otrganizatioin  arranged  for  each  district.  We  find  this  plan  quite 
satisfactory.    We  have  a  membership  of  95. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

We  have  held  five  this  year  and  much  good  was  accomplished.  This 
being  my  first  year  in  the  work,  I  have  had  much  to  learn  and  have  not 
been  able  to  do  what  I  would  like  to  in  this  branch  of  work,  but  shall  do 
mo>re  next  year. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

Our  teachers  manifest  quite  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  much  has 
been  done  to  make  the  school-rooms  more  pleasant  and  cheerful.  The 
walls  of  some  buildings  have  been  papered.  There  are  but  few  rooms 
thatt  have  no  decorations. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

In  this  matter  our  teachers  are  quite  enthusiastic,  and  nearly  all 
spekatal  days  have  been  observed  with  appropriate  exercises. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

We  have  but  few  "shirks."  All  except  thirteen  have  read  one  or  more 
educational  journals  during  the  year.  A  large  proportion  make  special 
preparation  for  daily  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

We  have  now  in  the  county  40  district  libraries,  more  than  half  of 
w*hich  have  been  established  this  year.  I  have  taken  special  pains  in 
thds  matter,  and  the  prospects  for  another  year  are  good. 

GENERAL. 

We  have  given  the  subject  of  grading  muoh  thougiht,  and  shall  do  what 
we  oan  to  bring  it  about.  Many  districts  are  building  this  season,  and 
many  more  should  be.  Very  few  districts  have  seating  capacity  for  the 
obildren,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  with  the  compulsory 
law. 

Bad  Axe,  Mich. 
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IOSCO  COUNTY. 

J.  R.  OSGERBY,  Commissioner. 

TEACHERS*    MEETINGS. 

At  our  tea<?her8*  institute  last  August  a  teachers'  association  and  a 
teachers'  reiading  circle  were  organized.  The  former  has  held  two  suc- 
cessful meetings  and  paid  one  visit — twenty-four  teachers  strong — to  the 
Alcona  County  Teachers'  Association;  the  latter  haa  had  three  principal 
places  of  meeting,  and  a  majority  of  our  teachers  have  faithfully  attended 
its  monthly  meetings.  White's  School  M'anagement  has  been  our  prin- 
cipal theme,  though  botany,  physical  culture,  and  school  exhibits  have 
each  received  a  ^hare  of  attention. 

EXHIBITS. 

This  latter  item  has  been  put  into  practical  operation  in  a  number  of 
schoolis  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  Prepanationis  are  complete 
for  a  county  school  exhibit  at  the  Agncultuiral  Fair, — ^the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  county. 

patrons'  meetings. 

Patrons'  meetings  are  still  in  their  infancy  here,  but  a  beginning  has 
been  made  and  a  commendable  interest  shown. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

This  is  quite  general  in  our  schools  and  m!ay  be  made  a  means  for 
character  building,  as  is  now  being  done  in  a  number  of  places  by  the  use 
of  flags,  mottoes,  quotations,  pictures  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Dong- 
fellow,  etc. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Though  this  is  not  so  general  in  our  schools  as  it  should  be,  it  is  gain- 
ing in  favor  and  popularity  every  day.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effeotujal 
means  of  impressing  childhood  with  what  is  truly  great  and  good  in  man- 
hood and  womanhood, — with  that  w'hich  is  commendable  in  our  history 
as  a  nation,  and  for  naiaing  up  a  generation  of  loyal  Americans. 

PROFESSIONAL    TRAINING. 

As  to  the  piv>feasional  x>pepapati'on  of  our  teachers,  it  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  Very  few  have  liad  any  Normal  School  instruction,  but  most 
of  those  left  in  our  ranks  today  are  enthusiastic  and  progressive,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging.  A  class  is  already  organized  for 
professional  study  next  year.  Our  teachers  are  awake,  and  they  realize 
the  absolute  necessity  for  this  preparation  and  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  it. 
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LIBRARIES. 

School  libraries  are  slowly  bat  surely  makling  their  way  into  our 
mddist.  Three  new  ones  have  recently  been  puirohased  as  a  result  of  the 
untiring  efforts  of  teachers.  Th^  oommiissioner  is  prepaired  to  assist  in 
this  excellent  work  with  illustrated  lectures  in  the  school-<houses,  the 
ppoceedis  to  be  used  for  the  purdhase  of  libraries. 

OBNBRAL. 

In  reviewing  the  school  work  of  our  county  during  the  past  year,  I 
am  pleased  to  notice  a  general  advance  in  ideal  teaching,  a  healthy  school 
sentiment  among  the  great  majority  of  our  people,  and' a  rising  tide  of 
feeling  agadntst  nepotism  among  our  officers.  Yet  ttiere  is  room  for  vast 
improvement  in  these  thlngis,  especially  in  the  actual  work  of  the  ©ohool- 
room,  where  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  teacher  is  nine-tenthe  of  all 
suocess.  However  i)erfect  may  be  the  system  of  organization  of  a  school 
and  the  supply  of  its  aipparatus,  however  frequent  the  visits  of  the  com- 
missioner or  what-not,  if  the  teacher  is  wtanting  in  the  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy, enterprise,  and  progress,  the  whole  thing  la<cks  life.  Realizing 
this,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  diffuse  anid  cultivate  this  spirit  among  our 
teaohens. 

fJast  TawaSj  Mich. 


IRON  COUNTY. 
THOS.  CONLIN,  Commissioner, 

READING    CIRCLE. 

Teachers'  reading  circle  work  in  this  county  has  been  very  satisfactory 
and  productive,  I  think,  of  good  results.  Every  teacher  in  the  county 
and  many  of  the  pupils  took  up  the  work.  The  teachers  were  grouped 
by  townships  into  three  circles,  and  a  leader  was  chosen  for  each  circle. 
Muich  of  the  success  of  the  circle  depends  in  such  oases  upon  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  leader.  Teachers  in  districts  remote  from  the  places  of 
meetings  took  up  the  work  alone. 

TBAGHERS'    AND    PATRONS*    MBBTINGS. 

All  the  districts  in  Iron  county  are  organized  under  the  township  sys- 
tem, and  I  find  this  system  an  excellent  promoter  of  township  meetings. 
Bspecially  is  this  true  wlnen  one  of  the  sdhools  of  the  township  is  a 
graded  school  with  a  recognized  superintendent.  Such  meetings  were 
held  in  most  of  the  townships  during  the  year.  Besides  the  township 
meetings,  general  meetings  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  were  held 
every  six  weeks.  We  endeavored  to  make  the  latter  patrons'  meetings 
as  well  as  for  teachers,  and  consideraible  interest  was  manifested  in  them 
by  the  people  of  the  county. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM   DBCORATIONS. 

I  found  most  of  tlie  8ohool-room<s  of  Iron  county  w^ll  kept,  and  as  a 
rule  teachers  and  pupils  as  well  are  very  much  interacted  in  sc^iool-rooai 
decoration. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSBRVANCB. 

Ajb  a  rule  teachers  are  making  good  use  of  special  days.  It  ha^  been 
my  endeavor  to  dissuade  tea<ehers  from  hit-or-miss  exercises,  and  to 
endeavor  to  make  each  day  90  observed  an  object  lesson  that  will  impress 
their  pupils  along  special  lines.  The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Horace  Mann  was  observed  quite  generally  througlhout  the 
county.  , 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  distract  school  teachers  and  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
village  schools  come,  as  a  rule,  from  the  graded  schools  of  the  county  and 
have  no  professional  preparation.  We  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  NormaJ 
School  in  this  Upper  Peninsula. 

LIBRARIES. 

Most  school  districts  in  thiB  county  have  been  short  of  fund's  during 
the  past  year,  so  I  have  done  but  little  work  in  this  line.  One  new  library 
has  been  started  and  several  more  will  be  as  «)on  as  the  funds  will  war- 
rant such  a  move. 

GENERAL. 

Most  of  the  school  districts  in  the  county  have  suffered  from  the  non- 
payment of  taxes.  Almost  all  the  land  here  is  owned  by  outside  corpora- 
tions who  have  for  a  few  years  past  gone  into  the  courts  on  technicali- 
ties and  succeeded  in  having  the  taxes  set  aside.  Two  of  the  townships 
were  obliged  to  close  schools  in  February. 

Crystal  Falls,  Mich, 


ISABELLA  COUNTY. 

FRED  BELIJNOER,  Commissioner. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

Reading  circle  work  in  this  county  has  thus  far  been  almost  entirely 
individual  work, — that  is,  we  have  bad  no  large  reading  circle  classes 
formed.  Teaohers  of  different  localities  have  met  together  at  stated 
times  and  worked  together,  but  no  system  of  doing  the  work  has  been 
fk)llowed.  We  organized  in  1894  for  the  purpose  of  doing  regular  sys- 
tematic work,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  teachers  who  were 
appointed  conductors  failed  for  some  rea«on  or  other  to  act  in  that 
capacity,  the  work  was,  in  a  great  many  cases,  individual  work.  I  feel 
that  if  the  work  could  be  done  systematically,  a  great  deal  more  might 
be  accomplished. 
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TBAGHBRS'   AND   PATRONS'   MBBTINOB. 

Five  regular  local  teachers'  and  patrons'  meetiogs  Were  held  in  differ- 
ent localities  in  the  county  last  year,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  was 
manifested.  Theee  meetingA  were  well  advertised,  and  in  every  instance 
a  crowded  bauiBe  was  "bhe  result.  Fatrons,  as  well  as  teachers,  were 
assigned  topics  for  discussion;  and  in  a  great  many  cases  papers  from 
these  patrons  proved  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  progq»m. 
These  teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings  play  an  important  part  in  form- 
ing an  educational  sentiment  in  the  county. 

SCHOOL  RALLIES. 

Even  more  important  than  teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings  have  been 
our  school  rallies,  flag  raisings,  etc.  The  patrons  in  every  instance 
were  loyal  in  their  attendance,  and  I  feel  that  much  real  good  has  been 
accomplifiihed.  As  commissioner  I  had  the  honor  of  attending  all  of 
these  exercises,  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  These  meetings  in  indi- 
vidual school  districts  will  be  pursued  with  increased  vigor  the  coming 
year,  for  I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  interesting  patrons 
In  school  work. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

This  was  a  topic  for  discussion  at  two  or  three  of  our  local  associations 
last  year,  and  I  find  that  good  results  were  obtained  tn  each  case.  It  is 
a  fact,  L  believe,  that  teachers  in  general  have  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider that  anything  which  makes  more  pleasant  and  beautiful  the  child's 
surroundings,  makes  just  so  much  easier  his  control  and  just  so  nnioh 
more  intensified  his  interest  in  the  school. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

A  majority  of  the  schools  of  this  county  observe  special  days  in  an 
appropriate  maimer.  Arbor  T>ay  is  made  especially  prominent  in  a  great 
many  of  our  districts. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Our  Normal  School,  situated  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  is  a  power  for  good  in  the 
training  of  our  teachers  professionally.  All  teachers  are  expected  to  do 
more  or  less  reading  of  a  professional  nature,  and  yet  it  seems  that  the 
real  essence  of  good  teaching  cannot  be  ground  into  them  in  this  man- 
ner. They  still  insist  on  teaching  reading  in  the  old,  parrot-like  fashion; 
text-books  on  geography,  history,  etc.,  are  followed  verbatim,  without 
special  reference  to  important  features;  arithmetic  if*  ground  out,  not  rea- 
soned out,  etc.,  etc.  1  hope  that  the  day  may  soon  ix)me  whcm  all  teach- 
ers will  have  the  privilege  of  obtaining  good  professional  training  at  some 
reliable  school. 

LIBRARIES. 

During  the  year  some  eighteen  or  twenty  libraries  have  been  added  to 
our  list.  These,  however,  were  not  entirely  what  we  might  term  regular 
working  libraries.  In  the  majority  of  cases  libnaries  have  been  pur- 
chased that  seemed  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  In  a  number 
of  larger  schools,  regular  working  libraries  have  been  purchased;  and  I 
6 
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find  that  pupils,  if  rightly  influenced,  are  very  enthusiastic  in  using  them. 
In  sdhools  <rf  strictly  primary  nature,  books  have  been  purchased  suited 
to  the  grade. 

BIGHTH  GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  spring  months  four  eighth  grade  examinations  were  held. 
The  total  enrollment  of  the  four  examinations  was  about  75,  and  about 
40  of  this  number  received  diplomas  of  graduation.  These  diplomas 
were  genenally  granted  to  the  pupils  of  a  particular  district  the  evening 
of  the  graduation  exercises.  I  had  the  honor  of  attending  18  of  these 
exercises  during  the  mnrnths  of  May  and  June,  and  firmly  believe  that 
those  simple  exercises  were  the  means  of  inspiring  a  large  number  of  pu- 
pils to  obtain  a  higher  education.  Twenty-six  of  the  number  are  now  at- 
tending high  seh^>ols  or  normals.  I  am  very  positive  as  to  the  results  of 
eighth  grade  graduation  exercises  when  rightly  conducted. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich, 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

W.  H.  Maybbe,  Commissioner, 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  schools  of  Jackson  County  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  being  manned  by  a  corps  of  teachers  wiho  are 
as  a  whole,  vigorous,  painstaking,  thorough  and  wide-awake,  supported 
by  a  public  sentiment  that  has  been  aroused  into  an  interest  in 
and  a  support  o(f  every  movement  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the 
common  schools.  Almost  universally  there  come  words  of  oommenda- 
tioii  from  pupils  and  patrons  in  behalf  of  teachers,  thus  sftiowing  a  better 
appreciation  of  real  work  and  the  real  good  being  accomplished  by  our 
teachers.  Coupled  with  this  fact  is  a  growing  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  schools  and  the  necessity  for  equipping  them  with  better  heat,  light, 
apparatus,  and  outbuildings.  Accordingly,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no 
year  during  the  Last  15  years  have  there  been  greater  improvements  made 
in  providing  our  school-houses  with  the  means  of  comfort  and  the  ma- 
terial essential  to  good  object  teaching. 

reading  circle. 

The  county  was  divided  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  into  districts  over 
which  conductors  of  the  reading  circle  work  were  appointed  to  lead  the 
work  in  their  respective  districts.  The  plan  has  not  worked  success- 
fully on  account  of  the  inability  of  teachers  to  attend  regularly  the  cen- 
tral gatherings;  and  so  it  remains  a  problem  with  us  how  to  make  this 
work  most  agreeable  and  profitable  to  teachers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
require  them  to  show  evidence  of  having  done  the  work  in  a  systematic, 
regular  manner.  Some  teachers  prefer  to  write  the  manuscript  in 
answer  to  the  quarterly  questions  sent  them,  while  many  complain  that 
this  method  consumes  too  great  a  share  of  their  time;  and  so  they  prefer 
to  write  their  examinations  in  full  or  not  to  take  the  work,  feeling  that 
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thej  can  arrange  for  themselves  a  reading  course  wbioh  will  more 
directly  assist  them  in  their  work.  Only  about  one^ialf  of  the  regular 
teaching  force  has,  therefore,  taken  up  the  work.  The  problem  of  how  to 
interest  and  enthuse  all  of  the  teaohers  in  this  work  is,  therefore,  an 
unsolved  one,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  higlher  certificates  is  one  that  is  largely  engaging  their 
attention. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

The  teachers'  and  patrons'  rallies  are  still  a  means  of  arousing  a 
greater  interest  and  better  public  sentiment  in  belialf  of  good  schools  and 
proper  educational  advantages.  About  10  such  meetings  have  been  held 
and  ^reat  interest  has  been  manifested.  These  will  continne  to  be  a  part 
of  the  educational  pi'ogram  during  the  coming  year. 

SOHOOL-aOOM      DECORATION. 

A>}  a  rule  our  teachers  have  not  flailed  to  see  that  sudh  decoration  of  the 
rooms  was  provided  for  as  is  needful  to  make  the  roomB  cheery,  home- 
like, and  adrtistic.  Pictures  of  statesmen,  poets,  and  commanders,  edn- 
citors  and  persons  of  hiKtorioal  note,  now  adorn  the  walls  of  many  of  our 
school-rooms.  Elegant  mottoes,  literary  gems,  and  blackboard  decora- 
tions are  characteristic  of  most  sdhool-rooms.  The  flag  also  contributes 
no  small  part  toward  beautifying  the  rooms  and  serving  its  purpose  about 
the  scihool  premises. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Our  teachers  are,  as  a  class,  loyal  in  observing  the  special  days  as  so 
often  noted  and  designated.  A  more  cheery  spirit  of  patriotism  is 
thus  felt  in  nearly  every  community. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

More  teacSiers  are  now  aiming  to  know  the  art  of  teaching  than  ever 
before.  Our  teachers  have  keener  insight,  better  business  capacity  and 
judgment,  owing  to  a  greater  activity  occasioned  by  a  necessity  to  go 
higher.  Accordingly,  many  more  than  ever  before  are  inquiring  the  way 
to  "a  knowledge  of  the  truth"  which  is  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching; 
and,  therefore,  many  are  aiming  to  take  a  normal  course  and  many  are 
accordingly  doing  so.  Our  institutes  have  been  condnoted  by  able  con- 
ductors, assisted  by  the  best  professionial  talent;  and  their  influence  has 
betm  felt  for  better  methods,  better  teaching,  and  increased  activity  that 
ariftes  from  higher  ideals  concerning  the  "great  art  of  arts." 

LIBRARIES. 

Working  school  libraries  ai*e  growing  in  number  and  in  importance, 
and  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  almost  daily  of  teachers  and  officers  seeking 
to  know  the  best  line  of  books  for  these  libraries.  They  have  become  a 
powerful  ally  in  many  districts  toward  invigorating  the  school  life  and 
work  of  the  children  and  teachers.  Many  more  of  these  libraries  will  be 
placed  within  the  schools  during  the  coming  year. 
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GBNBRAL. 

In  general  there  is  no  cau«e  for  a  despondent  view  on  tlie  school  ques- 
tions  of  the  present  under  the  present  oircumatances.  '^Improyement"  is 
the  watchword  of  Jackson  county  teaohers,  patrons,  and  seliool  men;  and 
to  this  end  we  are  consrtantly  looking,  without  failoire  to  inuprove  from 
oritioism  and  occasional  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  fully 
understand  the  school  spirit  of  the  age. 

Grass  Lak€y  Mich, 


KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 
ASHLEY  CLAPP,  Commissioner. 

The  pa«t  year  has  been  notable  for  the  tendency  of  school  boards  to 
reduce  the  salaries  of  the  already  low  wages  of  the  rural  teachers,  while 
the  wages  paid  in  the  graded  schools  have  generally  been  maintained. 

The  law  calling  for  appendages  has  met  with  little  opposition,  cmd  the 
little  there  was  oomes  from  the  dull  times.  Although  a  few  boards  and 
patrons  are  unable  to  see  the  distiniction  between  the  American  Flag  and 
other  textiles,  as  a  rule  and  almost  universally  the  people  of  Kalamazoo 
county  are  in  favor  of  the  flag-laws,  and  favor  the  teaching  of  patriotiam 
to  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen  have  aided  much  in 
rejecting  unnecessary  work  and  substituting  legitimate  work  in  its  place, 
and  we  feel  that  the  present  school  year  has  been  a  at  ride  in  the  proper 
direction. 

KalamazoOy  Mich. 


KEWEENAW  COUNTY. 

L.  S.  BRAENDLE.  Commissioner. 

READING    CIRCLE. 


If  I  mistake  not,  this  has  been  the  first  year  that  even  the  reading  circle 
books  were  owned  by  the  majority  of  teachers.  On  account  of  examina- 
tion, many  reviewed  White's  "School  Management"  for  certificate  pur- 
poses.   No  work  has  been  prepared  and  sent  to  me. 


SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 


Surely  no  county  has  a4B  ^oomy  schoolrooms  as  this,  in  general.  But 
it  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers  that  improvement  has  been 
made  by  way  of  decorating  and  obtaining  pictures  of  our  great  men. 
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SPECIAL   DAY   OBSBRVANOB. 

Afl  a  rule  few  spedal  days  are  obseryed. 

PROFB88IONAL  TRAINING. 

This  is  the  saddest  lack  of  the  ooniaty.  Few  make  or  >haye  any  profes- 
sional preparation.  Consequently  last  March  100  per  oenit  were  a  failure; 
in  other  words,  none  obtained  the  certificates  for  which  they  wrote. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  school  library  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

GBNBRAL. 

The  county  has  had  but  one  institute  in  years.  Teachers  have  had  poor 
opportunities  to  improve.  Truancy  has  not  received  much  attention. 
Chie-half  of  schools  supplied  flags  during  the  current  year.  Harder  exam- 
faiations  are  improving  the  profession. 

Eiigle  RiveVy  Mich, 


LAKE  COUNTY. 
E.  6.  JOHNSON,  Commissioner, 

SCHOOL  FURNISHINGS. 

In  submitting  my  written  report  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  oan 
state  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  along  the  line  of  sdhool 
work,  and  many  desired  improvements  in  school  furnishings  can  be 
noticed  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Nearly  every  school  under  my  super- 
vision haa  provided  itself  with  all  the  necessary  school  apparatus^  and 
from  nearly  every  school-house  the  stars  and  stripes  can  be  seen  floating. 
School  buildings  with  few  exceptions  are  in  very  fair  condition.  Small 
repairs  and  improvements  are  needed  in  some  instances. 

PROGRESSIVB     TBAOHBRS. 

Our  schools  are  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  while  they  are  not  all  that 
oan  be  desired,  there  is  much  to  encourage.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
counties,  there  are  some  teachers  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
reciponsibility  of  their  position  or  the  extent  of  their  personal  influence. 
They  have  mistaken  their  calling  and  are  like  weeds  in  a  fair  garden  of 
flowers.  When  school  patrons  and  tax-payers  come  to  see  that  the  best 
teachers  that  money  can  secure  are  none  too  good,  that  it  is  bctd  economy 
and  worse  morals  to  allow  poor,  weak  teadhers  to  have  the  oversight  of 
our  children  during  their  early  years,  there  will  be  an  improvement  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  highly  gratifying,  however,  for  me  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  our  teachers  are  conscientious,  faithful,  and  progressive, 
and  have  made  work  their  master  rather  than  their  foe.    Tou  can  find 
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them  everywhere  giving  to  this  work  tke  freshness  of  youth  and  all  the 
strength  of  their  young  hearts.  The  ennobling  i^wer  of  their  influence 
upon  the  rising  generation  can  not  be  estimated. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

There  is  one  department  of  education  that  is  sadly  neglected.  For 
proof  of  this  one  has  only  to  observe  the  desecration  ol  Memorial  Day. 
The  floating  of  the  flag  from  our  school  buildings  is  a  forward  movement. 
Our  boys  and  girls  should  know  the  story  of  our  starry  flag.  They  should 
be  taught  how  its  brave  defenders  went  to  danger  and  to  death  "to  pre- 
sei've  our  jewel  of  liberty  in  its  frame-work  of  freedom."  They  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  day  when  the  nation  mourns  for  strong 
men  fallen  and  brave  men  lost  is  not  a  day  £or  carousing. 

■ 

GENERAL. 

Our  young  men  should  be  so  educated  that  they  will  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  assume  the  responsibility  which  citizenship  imx>oses  upon  them, 
and  take  a  healthy  interest  and  honest  pride  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
both  local  and  State.  We  want  our  boys  and  girls  to  become  men  and 
women  of  practical  ability  and  common  sense,  whose  power  and  influence 
will  place  restriction  upon  what  is  wrong,  and  cultivate  and  encourage 
what  is  right.  The  end  of  true  education  is  the  formation  of  character, 
and  the  work  in  this  county  has  been  somewhat  along  that  line.  Some 
good  seed  has  been  sown  which  shall  take  root,  and  by  and  by  bear  bloe- 
somji  and  fruit. 

In  Qonclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  teachers,  trustees,  and 
the  people  of  my  county  for  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  to  the 
Department  for  many  favors,  and  to  Homer  Cutler  and  A.  U.  Smith, 
county  examiners,  for  their  hearty  cooperation  in  advancing  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  this  county. 

LutJw)\  Mich. 


lenawp:e  county. 

E.     KEELER,     Commissioner. 
READING   CIRCLE. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  our  county  own  and  have  read  the  books  pre- 
scribed for  the  State  reading  circle  work,  though  I  think  very  few  have 
joined  a  circle  and  studied  in  the  systematic  way  most  to  be  desired. 

teachers'    and    patrons'    MEETINGS, 

During  the  year  sixteen  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  com- 
missioner in  various  parts  of  the  county  with  fair  attendance  and  good 
interest  manifested.  The  one  of  Feb.  22  at  Adrian,  being  in  the  nature  of 
a    Washington-Lincoln-Longfellow    memorial    gathering,    was    largely 
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attended  and  much  enthusiasm  aroused.  Besides  these  meetings  the  two 
regular  county  association  meetings  were  held.  A  series  of  eight  patrons^ 
and  parents'  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  county  at  which  gather- 
ings questions  of  school  economy  were  freely  discussed  with  apparent 
interest  and  profit  to  all.  In  addition  a  series  of  four  school  ofBcers^^ 
meetings  were  held,  which  closed  the  meetings  of  the  year. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

This  subject  can  be  summarized  briefly  about  like  Mark  Twain's  chap- 
ter on  "Snakes  in  Ireland,"  "There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland;"  and  iao 
*^here  are  no  decorations,"  or  at  least  so  few  as  to  be  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  rather  than  by  their  presence.  School-room  adornment  should  be 
considered  at  the  first  general  assembly  in  autumn. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

This  feature  of  school  work  seems  to  have  received  very  little  attention 
heretofore  in  our  county  and,  as  our  x)eople  are  rather  conservative  and 
accept  innovations  somewQiat  cautiously,  special  day  observances  have 
not  received  the  attention  their  special  merits  would  seem  to  warrant. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

So  far  as  professional  preparation  can  be  gained  from  books  on  teach- 
ing and  educational  journals,  our  teachers  are  pretty  well  equipped  in 
the  main  and  are  not  quite  as  deficient  in  the  matter  to  be  taught  as  in  the 
method  of  imparting  it. 

LIBRARIES. 

Much  efifort  has  been  put  forth  during  the  year  properly  to  present  the 
importance  of  this  subject  to  the  district  school,  and  with  strong  evi- 
dences of  partial  success.  It  is  believed  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  working 
libraries,  instead  of  the  old  time  circulating  ones,  is  fast  gaining  ground 
and  that  mudh  good  will  come  from  this  modem  coadjutor  of  the  live 
teacher. 

GENERAL. 

While  there  are  numerous  obstructions  yet  in  the  way  of  the  most 
eflflcient  work  of  the  rural  schools  in  this  county,  yet  the  signs  are  hopeful 
and  the  list  of  higher  grade  teachers  is  growing  and  public  sentiment 
concerning  requirements  of  school  teachers  is  gradually  seeking  a  higher 
plane. 

Adrian,  Mich. 
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LUOE  COUNTY. 


BMMA  L.  SHERMAN,  CwnmissUmer, 


PROGRESS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


The  scfeool  work  in  this  county,  dnring  the  year  1895-6,  has  been  a  great 
impnovemenit  <m  former  years. 

TBAGHBRS'    MBBTINOS. 

Four  meetings  of  the  county  teaohers'  association  have  been  held. 
Many  practical  papers  were  read  and  interesting  discussions  followed. 
The  ini&titute  held  last  September  was  the  moet  profitable  and  best 
attended  inistitute  ever  lield  in  Luee  county;  and  the  instmctor,  B.  W. 
Putnam,  was  a  practical  and  energetic  worker.  Every  teacher  of  the 
oounty  was  present. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  grade  examinations  have  been  held.  There 
were  eigiht  dipkmnas  granted. 

teachers'  examinations. 

Four  teadhers'  examinations  'have  been  held,  two  regular  and  two 
special. 

SOHOOL   VISITATION. 

All  of  the  schools  have  been  visited  once,  some  twice,  and  a  few  three 
times  during  the  year.  I  find  our  schools  well  supplied  with  modern 
apparatus  suaA  teachers  generally  doing  good  work. 

PATRIOTISM. 

All  schools,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  have  provided  flags  this  year 
and  a  patriotic  spirit  prevails. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  is  one  township  library  and  there  are  several  district  libraries. 
Newberry,  Mich. 
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MACOMB    COUNTY. 
R.  J.  CRAWFORD,  Commissioner. 

SCHOOL    VISITATION. 

Every  Aohool  in  the  county  bas  been  visited  once  during  the  year  and 
many  of  them  twice.  The  methods  of  in^ru<5tion  and  the  general  pro- 
ficiency and  progress  of  the  pupils  have  been  carefully  noted.  Orderly 
pupils  and  school-rooms,  clean,  well-kept  school  grounds,  and  clean  out- 
buildings are  the  rule.  The  teacher  in  exceptional  cases  received  kindly, 
but  vigorous  advice,  with  a  second  visit  to  see  if  there  was  anything  lack- 
ing in  the  advice  given.  It  may  be  the  nominal  business  of  the  director 
to  attend  to  the  thousand  and  one  small  matters  connected  with  teaching 
a  school,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  teacher  to  do  it.  Those  that  do  this  are 
successful;  those  wiho  wait  for  the  director  to  ci>me  and  pile  up  the  wood 
that  has  tumbled  over,  rake  the  yard  that  has  become  littered,  etc.,  are 
not  successful  teachers,  no  matter  how  well  they  teach  or  how  mudh  they 
know.  There  is  in  every  country  scihool  a  large  amount  of  Saturday 
work  to  do,  and  the  teacher  needs  a  suit  of  Saturday  clothes,  a  scrub 
broom,  and  a  blacking  brush  to  do  the  work  with.  The  school  is  not  ex- 
cused Saturday  so  much  to  give  tjie  teacher  a  rest  as  it  i«  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  do  needed  work  and  make  needed  repairs  that  cannot  be 
«o  well  done  while  the  children  are  present. 

OENBBAL  WORK. 

I  have  issued  <an  annual  catalogue  containing  a  list  of  qualified  teach- 
ers, directors,  school  inspectors,  eighth  grade  graduates,  and  announce- 
ments of  teachers'  meetings,  examination,  and  rules  of  the  County 
Board  of  Examiners.  These  were  distributed  to  the  teachers  and  school 
officers.  The  school  boards  were  warned  against  overcharges  of  agents 
selling  school  supplies,  in  special  circulars  sent  to  them.  The  truant 
officers  were  all  instructed,  in  8X)ecial  circulars,  concerning  their  duties. 
My  office  has  been  open  every  Saturday  dnring  the  entire  year  for  consul- 
tation with  school  officers  and  teachers. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Six  examinations  were  held  during  the  year  at  which  there  were  113 
applicants,  63  of  whom  received  diplomas.  A  progressive  feature  of  the 
year's  school  work  was  the  holding  of  graduating  exercises  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  of  the  eighth  grade  diplomas.  The  success  of  these 
country  school  commencements  warrants  the  adoption  of  the  plan  by 
otlier  schools,  and  it  is  expected  that  no  diploma  will  hereafter  be  pre- 
sented without  due  ceremonies  befitting  the  occasion. 

r 

teachers'  meetings. 

Eight  general  meetings  of  the  teachers  have  been  held  during  the  yeiar. 
annual  meeting,  held  in  May  at  Richmond,  was  largely  attended  and 
bad  a  successful  school  exhibit  in  connection  with  it.    This  was  the  third 
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general  school  exhibit  held  in  the  county,  land  it  is  noticeable  that  these 
exhibits  are  productive  of  a  higher  class  of  work  in  all  the  schools. 

The  state  department  has  given  us  some  most  excellent  institute  work- 
ers, and  the  teachers  of  the  eounty  have  received  much  benefit  from  these 
meeting.  Snperintendents  O.  D.  Thompson  of  Bomeo  and  C.  T.  Grawn 
of  Traverse  City  were  the  instructors  at  the  institute  held  at  Armada 
during  the  week  beginning  August  10.  Sixty-seven  teachers  presented 
themselves  for  enrollment  the  first  day,  and  this  number  was  increased 
to  120  before  the  end  of  the  week.  The  State  Superintendent  was  present 
a  part  of  the  time  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

THE  RICHMOND  NORMAL. 

A  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  preparing  for  higher  grade 
certificates  was  organized  at  Richmond  and  continued  five  weeks  under 
the  instruction  of  Superintendents  Tice  of  Bichimond,  Richardson  of  New 
Baltimore,  and  Wilcox  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  attendance 
was  not  as  large  as  expected,  but  the  work  done  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested was  creditable  to  the  county. 

TRUANT  LAW. 

This  most  excellent  law  has  placed  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  county 
under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher.  The  law  is  popular,  well  sustained, 
and  easily  enforced.  It  sliould  be  amended  so  as  to  require  attendance 
at  the  commenicement  of  the  school  vear.  It  does  not  seeem  advisable 
to  interfere  with  children  who  attend  parochial  schools  a  part  of  the  year 
and  the  public  school  the  rest  of  the  time.  All  these  means  of  establish- 
ing Ihabits  of  morality  and  good  citizenship,  as  well  as  training  the  intel- 
lect, should  be  fostered  and  encouraged. 

PATRIOTISM. 

One  flag  now  floats  over  nearly  every  school  building  in  the  county; 
and  this  patriotic  influence,  together  with  home  discussion  for  the 
national  welfare  -and  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs  everywhere,  consti- 
tutes a  guarantee  of  the  patriotism  of  the  coming  men  and  women. 

DIRECTORS. 

Next  to  lan  efficient  teacher  is  a  good  director.  New  directors  are  apt 
to  be  over-zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  A  director  should 
be  a  good  business  man  and  conduct  his  part  of  the  running  of  the  school 
as  a  business  matter,  with  a  view  to  making  it  produce  as  large  an 
amount  of  education  as  possible  at  a  conservative  cost.  He  should  make 
the  school  pay  educationally,  and  those  who  iwe  th(*  most  successful  in 
conducting  their  own  business  affairs  make  tlie  best  directors. 

PROGRESS. 

The  progress  and  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  energy  and  great  educational  skill  of  our  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  His  wise  and  vigorous  administratiou  has  greatly 
aided  the  commissioners  and  teachei-s  to  secure  the  objects  for  which 
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the  schools  exist.  This  progressiveness  should  go  grandly  forward, 
until  the  teachers  and  school  officers  reach  the  maximum  of  proficiency 
and  educational  spirit. 

Mt,  Clemens,  Mich. 


MACKINAC  COUNTY. 

D.  H.  STRINOHAM.  Commissioner. 

UEADINO    CIKCLE. 

A  reading  circle  has  bc^en  formcnl  in  this  county  and  is  now  a  trifle 
over  two  years  of  age,  but  very  backward.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
encourage  this  infant,  and  many  of  our  teachers  who  do  not  belong  have 
promised  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  excellent 
course  of  reading  mapped  out  by  the  board  of  directors  for  the  coming 
year.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  taking  the  course  of  reading  is 
making  itself  manifest  to  the  teachers  generally  throughout  the  county. 

• 

SCHOOL-ROOM      DECORATION. 

Tbe  school-houses  in  this  county,  without  exception,  ai-e  decid- 
edly plain,  some  frame,  others  log,  all  built  with  a  view  to  strict  econ- 
omy without  embellishments  or  any  beauty  in  the  architecture,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected  in  this  new  and  sparsely  settled  country.  The 
inside  of  the  school-house  corresponds  invariably  with  the  outside, — 
plain,  very  plain,  almost  pathetically  so.  Still,  in  visiting  the  various 
schools,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  in  most  instances  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  hide  the  naked  walls  and  rob  them  of 
their  gloomy  aspect.  The  pictures  of  patriots,  authors,  poets,  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  (possessed  by  the  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  county), 
with  festoons  of  ground  pine  or  fir,  relieve  the  barren  walls,  and  make 
plain  rooms  cheerful  and  home-like. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Whih»  some  of  the  teachers  are  doing  their  duty  in  this  respect,  many 
are  neglecting  it.  However,  we  are  improving,  and  the  custom  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  general  throughout  Mackinac  count}'. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  an  iin[>rovement  in  the  preparation  of  our  teiich- 
ei"s.  The  nature  of  the  examination  questions  sent  out  from  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  such  as  to  require  of 
the  teachers  in(u*(»  study  and  better  [>rei)aration.  Some  of  the  teachers 
have  dropped  their  work  and  tak(»n  a  cours(»  at  the  Normal  Schools, 
others  have  taken  up  written  courses  of  instruction,  and  most  of  the  rest 
are  studying  to  make  themselves  better  fitted  for  the  positions  they 
occupy.     This  is  caused  by  a  gen(»nil  demand  for  better  teachers. 
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LIBRARIES. 

There  are  only  a  few  working  libraries  in  the  county.  The  teachers 
are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  an  improvement 
along  this  line  is  confidently  assured. 

GENERAL. 

Six  out  of  the  twelve  townships  in  Mackinac  county  have  adopted  the 
township  unit  system  with  the  best  results*  In  these  townships 
nepotism  is  at  a  discount.  Other  townships  will  follow  as  the  system 
becomes  better  understood.  Our  teachers'  institute  here  last  September 
•  was  a  great  help  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  and,  while 
the  attendance  was  small,  owing  to  the  date,  it  was  very  successful  and 
a  great  help  to  those  who  were  able  to  attend. 

St  Ignaoe,  Mich. 


MANISTEE    COUNTY. 
L.  E.  W.  HAIjL,  Commiss^ner. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

Our  villages  have  their  reading  circles,  joined  also  by  those  who  are 
not  teachers,  and  they  have  done  most  excellent  work.  The  rural  schools 
situated  at  long  distances  apart,  in  place  of  reading  circle,  have  taken 
music  into  their  schools. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

Teachers'  meetings  for  the  county  occur  three  times  a  year,  conducted 
entirely  by  the  teacfhers  and  very  successfully.  The  teachei-s  of  schools  in 
villages  'have  their  meetings  the  same  as  the  i^eading  circle  The  schools, 
quite  a  few  of  them,  have  literary  societies.  Patrons'  meetings  usually 
occur  on  Saturday  evening,  the  ti^chern  and  pupils  giving  some  sort  of 
entertainment,  or  again  only  meeting  socially,  the  proceeds  going  to 
buy  an  organ,  Saturday  evening  being  chosen  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  welfare  of  the  school. 

SCHOOL- ROOM    DKCORATIONS. 

School-room  decorations  have  special  attention. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Special  days  are  also  observed. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Nearly  all  of  the  teachers  attend  some  normal  during  the  summer. 
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LIBRARIES. 

School  libraries  are  beginning  to  grow  in  many  of  the  schools. 

GENERAL. 

The  compulsory  law  is  not  at  the  best,  owing  to  lack  of  room  and 
means  for  increasing  it.  Sanitary  conditions  are  all  that  could  be 
expected,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases.  The  yards  are  some  very 
good,  some  very  wild.  School  buildings  in  most  cases  are  in  excellent 
condition.  Owing  to  snow  drifts,  whooping-cough,  and  measles,  our 
spelling  contest  was  omitted.  Although  we  have  much  to  be  pleased 
with,  we  have  much  still  to  work  for. 

Manistee,  Mich. 


MARQUETTE    COUNTY. 

J.  B.  MONTGOMERY,  Commissioner. 
PROGRESS. 

Educational  matters  seem  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  Mar- 
quette county;  of  course  there  is  room  for  improvement,  bnt  the  cooidi- 
tions  are  fiavorable  for  making  it.  Teaichers  are  giving  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  daily  preparation  of  their  work,  and  boards  of  education  spare 
no  means  in  their  power  which  will  tend  to  make  their  schools  more 
effective  in  bringing  about  the  best  educational  results.  Kindergartens, 
gymnasiums,  and  manual  training  schools  are  in  active  operation  in  some 
of  the  city  schools;  high  school  courses  have  been  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  in  all  departments  the  demand  for  trained  teachers  is  constantly 
growing  into  popular  favor.  Nor  is  this  state  of  progress  confined  to 
ttie  cities  alone.  Our  country  schools  are  growing  in  efficiency  propor- 
tionately. Many  districts  can  speak  with  pride  of  their  eighth  grade  grad- 
uates who  are  attending  a  high  school  in  the  county  and  making  rapid 
progress.  But  right  here  I  must  mention  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  progress.  Some  of  our  township  district  boards  of  education 
think  their  teachers  should  give  instruction  to  more  that  eight  grades, 
and  therefore  require  them  to  teach  nine  and  sometimes  ten.  I  protest 
against  such  proceedings,  but  they  say,  "We  cannot  afford  to  send  our 
children  away  from  home  to  be  educated."  Every  year  the  grades  of  our 
district  schools  are  becoming  more  numerous,  and  teachers  are  begin- 
ning to  think  there  are  some  objections  to  the  graded  system  when  they 
see  their  eighth  graders  returning  to  pursue  ninth  grade  work.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  an  article  in  the  Michigan  School  Moderator  on 
the  "Solution  of  the  Country  School  Problem,"  by  Professor  Treat.  The 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Treat  seems  very  practical  and  sane.  I  am  going 
to  urge  its  adoption  in  those  township  districts  where  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  higher  grade  pupils  to  warrant  it. 
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TEACIIEUS'    AND   ^•ATUONS'    MEETING. 

Marquette  county  is  noted  for  her  inspiring  institutes  and  teachers' 
associations.  Our  county  institute  for  1896  was  held  at  Marquette  under 
the  efficient  manafjement  of  our  State  Superintendent,  H.  R.  Pattengill, 
who  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Coffin  of  Detroit,  Professor  McFarlane 
of  Ypsilanti,  and  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  of  Chicago.  It  was  conceded  by  all 
to  be  the  most  inspiring  institute  ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Our  teachers'  association  wa«  conducted  on  the  departmental  plan, — 
the  high  schools  forming  one  department  and  the  graded  the  other. 
President  L.  D.  Harvey  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  lectured  alternately  to 
the  departments  throughout  the  day,  and  gave  a  public  address  in  the 
evening.  Like  our  institute  it  was  a  grand  success.  I  have  devoted 
much  time  to  district  rallies,  and  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the 
enthusiasm  ai*oused  by  our  meetings  far  surpassed  my  most  sangudne 
expectations.  Young  and  old  came  out  to  hear  what  we  had  to  say  on 
the  school  question,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  much  good  was  accom- 
plished. Superintendent  Hardy  of  Ishpeming  assisted  me  at  nearly  all 
these  meetings,  and  much  of  the  success  was  due  to  his  inspiring 
presence-. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  grade  examinations  were  held  during  the  year  and  twenty-four 
pupils  succeeded  in  passing.  Teachers'  examinations  were  conducted 
with  our  usual  care  and  thoroughness.  A  less  number  of  applicants  have 
been  before  the  board  than  usual,  but  a  greater  number  of  second  grade 
certificates  have  been  issued  than  ever  before  during  any  one  year  in  this 
county, — there  being  nearly  as  many  of  the  second  as  third  grade. 

•  GENERAL. 

On  the  whole  I  was  never  better  pleased  with  the  condition  of  our 
schools,  (leneral  improvement  can  be  seen  in  all  departments,  and  a 
healthy  educational  sentiment  i)revails  among  the  people.  I  have 
received  heiir ty  support  from  tlie  members  of  the  board  of  examiners  and 
from  city  superintendent  and  principals,  for  which  I  desire  to  express 
my  most  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation. 

Champion,  Mich. 
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MASON  COX  NTY. 


MARY  MACKENZIE,  C&mmis8ioner. 


SCHOOL-ROOM      DECORATION. 


Pupils  are  eager  to  buy  pictures  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  others 
for  their  school-rooms,  and  take  a  renewed  interest  and  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  their  rooms. 


LIBRARIES. 


Teachers  have  been  very  faithful  in  working,  by  means  of  socials  and 
entertainments,  to  start  new  libraries,  which  have  proved  of  great  value 
to  pupils  where  the  teacher  directs  and  controls  the  use  of  them. 


SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Birthdays  of  famous  men,  Arbor  Day,  Thanksgving  Day,  Christmas 
and  Decoration  Day  have  all  been  observed  throughout  the  county  by 
appropriate  exercises,  which  we  hope  will  serve  to  make  the  children 
more  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens. 

GENERAL. 

That  parents  are  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  an  education  is  evident 
from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  eighth  grade  graduate©  this  year.  Our 
schools  are  in  general  in  good  condition.  Teachers  with  a  f^  excep- 
tions seem  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  work,  and  apparently  realize, 
in  part  at  least,  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  with  respect 
to  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  mental  side,  of  their  pupils.  There  is  still 
a  ciiW  for  professional  teachers,  and  many  are  stepping  forward  to  places 
of  responsibility,  bringing  honor  to  themselves  and  the  profession. 

Lndiiuiton,  Mich. 


MECOSTA    COUNTY. 
J.  D.  MICHAEL,  Commissioner. 

Mecosta  county  educational  interest,  I  am  safe  to  say,  is  a  progressive 
one,  for  the  following  ii^sons:  1st,  Pix)gressive  i)eople;  2d,  Progressive 
teachei*8;  'M,  Progressive  i)U])ilH.  And  in  the  main,  school  officers  are 
alive  to  the  needs  of  education;  also  many  other  elements  combine  to 
give  our  schools  an  uplift. 
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GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

One  was  held  during  the  first  week  of  Juno.  I  find  pupils  are  anxious 
to  pass  this  grade. 

READING   CIRCLE. 

In  view  of  the  recent  legislation  requiring  teachers  to  pass  out  of  the 
third  grade  class,  and  knowing  that  many  of  our  earnest  teachers  are 
making  th<-  best  use  of  their  time  in  attending  school  when  not  engaged 
in  teaching,  knowing  also  that  many  others  are  improving  their  time  in 
home  study, — I  have  not  made  an  effort  to  organize  the  work  in  this 
county. 

teachers'    and    patrons'    MEETING. 

A  large  per  cent  of  our  county  will  not  admit  of  carrying  on  township 
association's  sueccesfully.  School-houses  quite  a  distance  apart  and 
roads  impassable  at  many  times  during  the  year,  are  some  reasons.  How- 
ever, we  huive  held  five  with  very  good  results.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
hold  more  next  year. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

I  find  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  are  doing  much  in  this  line. 
Some  have  held  socials  and  rhetorical  exercises,  and  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  such  entertainments  portraits  of  authors  and  statesmen; 
some  have  provided  these  things  in  other  ways.  In  many  schools  I  find 
much  work  done  by  pupils,  such  as  maps  and  other  drawing,  also  various 
kindergarten  work,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  room. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Teachers  and  pupils  have  taken  pride  in  the  observance  of  special  days. 
They  have  made  flag  and  pole  raising  of  special  interest. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  law  of  1893  will  have  a  tendency  to  crowd  out  those  who  have  no 
real  love  nor  ability  for  teaching;  hence  a  better  class  of  teachers  and 
a  better  preparation. 

LIBRARIES. 

We  have  many  schools  that  are  supplied  with  libraries,  and  many  more 
will  be  added  the  coming  year. 

teachers'  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  questions  furnished  by  the  department  have  caused  the  usual  num- 
ber to  fail.  This  oomes  largely  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  appli- 
cants were  young  and  inexperienced  in  writing  in  so  large  an  assembly; 
hence  did  not  do  their  best.  And  again,  many  in  writing  on  an  examina- 
tion do  not  study  how  to  express  their  thoughts  in  clear,  concise  lan- 
guage; therefore,  many  close  their  manuscripts  by  saying  "for  want  of 
time." 
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QBXBRAL. 

Standing  at  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  a  very  satisfactory  year's  work.  The  schools  of  this 
county  demand  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  they  are 
getting  them.  I  have  visited  all  of  the  schools  of  the  county  once,  and 
many  of  them  twice,  when  I  deemed  the  visit  necessary.  I  furnished  a 
set  of  questions,  based  on  the  State  Manual,  for  all  grades  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  and  upon  this  examination  rested  the  pupil's  pro- 
motion. About  (»0  per  cent  of  our  districts  'hire  teachers  for  the  school 
year.  In  nearly  every  instance  where  teaehers  aire  so  engaged  I  find  the 
work  much  more  IhorouphJy  done.  Nearly  70  per  cent  of  onv  districts 
changed  text-books  this  year,  which  has  retarded  our  work  somewhat. 
That  districts  may  be  protected  from  unscrupulous  text-book  agents,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  but  few  contracts  (if  any)  with  districts  should  be 
valid  without  "the  county  school  commissioner's  signature.  By  way  of 
relieving  the  monotony  of  the  daily  routine  of  class  work,  I  have,  after 
conferring  with  officers  and  teachers  as  to  the  work  already  in  hand, 
devoted  some  of  my  time  to  suggesting  to  pupils  and  teachers  some  ele- 
mentary science  work.  During  fall  and  winter  terms  I  have  also  made 
use  of  a  compound  chromatic  microscope,  allowing  pupils  to  look  at  some 
of  the  hidden  treasures  as  we  find  them  in  nature.  As  a  result  I  find  it 
opens  new  fields  of  thought  for  all.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  that  ever\i:hing  has  a  use  and  that  everything  means  some- 
thing. During  the  spring  and  summer  terms  we  had  some  elementary 
work  in  botany,  and  in  this  pupils  were  much  interested  and  awakened. 

I  have  empliasized  daily  preparaition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  no  teacher  can  make  his  work  a  success  and  spend  all 
his  evenings  at  parties  or  social  gatherings.  In  the  crowded  condition  of 
many  of  our  schools,  I  feel  justified  in  urging  teachers  to  give  the  very 
best  service  to  the  people  in  whose  employ  they  are  engaged.  We  are 
to  have  a  school  exhibit  at  our  institute  from  which  we  expect  some 
broadening  inspiration,  and  look  for  results  more  extensive  next  year.  In 
conelusioji  would  say  that  I  find  -some  things  to  censure,  bu-t  much  to 
commend. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich, 


MIDLAND  COUNTY. 

MELINDA  MILLS.  C(mmis8ioner. 
READING   CIRCLE. 

While  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  our  teachers  are  members  of  the 
teachers'  reading  circle,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  together,  not 
more  than  half  of  these  were  enrolled  under  the  leadership  of  the  follow- 
ing: L.  H.  Wood  of  MidLand,  E.  W.  Pitkin  of  CJoleman,  May  Burdhard  of 
Laporte,  Etta  Wilson  of  North  Bradley.  No  credit  was  given  for  this 
work  by  the  board  of  examiners  other  than  that  given  by  the  commis- 
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siouer  in  a  general  way.  Some  pibase  of  this  work  was  miade  an  impoir- 
tant  feature  of  our  county  association  program.  Wihite's  "School  Man- 
agement'' has  been  very  helpful,  especially  ®o  to  our  young  teachers. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

There  have  been  but  four  paitronfi'  meetings  held  this  year,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  much  more  of  this  kind  of  work  should  be  done. 

The  count}'  teachers'  association  has  held  two  meetings.  At  these 
mecttings  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  evening  and  helpful  tialks 
through  the  day  sessions  ^ve  been  given  by  prominent  educators  from 
abix>ad.  Tliese  meetings  have  been  growing  in  interest  and  the  teaiohers 
ask  for  "more.'' 

SCHOOL-ROOM      DECORATION. 

1  think  some  effort  has  been  made  by  every  teacher  to  make  the  school 
home  more  homelike.  In  many  instances  teachers  liave  succeeded  in 
securing  cooperation  of  patrons  and  pupils  in  whitening  the  walls,  black- 
ening the  stove,  and  in  putting  up  pretty  curtains  and  a  few  fine  pictures. 

special  day  observance. 

In  this  there  lias  been  a  marked  improvement  over  last  year,  but  not 
what  it  should  have  been.  Some  of  our  best  teachers  claim  they  cannot 
spare  the  time  from  regular  work. 

Most  of  our  schools  observed  Arbor  Day  by  appropriate  exercises,  and 
by  planting  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  x>atrons 
helped.  Where  this  was  the  case,  good  work  was  done;  but  otherwise  the 
children  were  not  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  so  it  would  be 
permanent. 

trofessioxal  training. 

The  outlook  is  encouraging.  Teachers  are  manifesting  more  intei^est 
in  their  work  and  in  their  preparation  for  work.  They  are  falling  into 
line  with  the  higher  grade  requirements  and  are  asking  for  better 
methods. 

LIBRARIES. 

Our  county  has  not  come  up  to  its  privilege  in  this,  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  schools  having  a  library  <k  any  sort.  Circular  letters  stating 
the  need  of  such  libnaries  and  how  to  get  them,  were  sent  to  scliool 
officers  last  summer.  A  goodly  number  responded  by  appropriating  f5 
or  ?10,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  money  was  raised  by  entertainments. 
This  srmmer  I  hope  to  get  consent  of  the  teachers  to  attend  the  annual 
scht^ol  meeting  and  there  present  the  oauvse  of  working  school  libraries. 

GENERAL. 

We  had  a  good  send-off  the  last  week  in  August  in  the  way  of  an  insti- 
tute. Then  a  fine  exhibit  and  R^Uly  Day  at  the  Fair  helped  us  on.  Later 
a  rousing  association  meeting  in  November,  then  another  in  February, 
heli)ed  to  keep  the  educational  wheels  greased.  All  the  schools  were  vis- 
ited once  (with  two  exceptions),  the  most  of  them  twice,  and  some  three 
and  four  times.     I  have  sent  out  questions  for  all  gmdes  three  times 
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durlB^  the  year.  These  kept  under  seal  and  opened  by  a  <5ommittee  on 
the  day  of  examination,  together  with  grade  questioois  from  Supt.  Patten- 
gill,  sent  out  in  February  as  a  test  and  then  in  May  as  a  final  exiajnination 
for  diplomas,  Jiave  helped  teachers  in  the  work  of  classifying  and  grad- 
ing. Fifty-four  wrote  on  this  final  examination,  and  thirty-four  received 
a  diploma.  This  was  exclusive  of  Midland  or  Coleman.  Examinations 
for  diplomas  v*^ere  held  in  eight  different  places  by  the  teadiers,  and  their 
commissioner  marked  the  papers.  Graduating  exercises  were  held,  and 
the  commissioner  presented  the  diplomas  at  all  but  one.  The  graduating 
exercises  are  very  popular,  it  sometimes  happening  that  many  are 
turned  away  because  there  is  no  opportunity  to  get  in. 

Midland,  Mich, 


MISSAUKEE  COUNTY. 


E.  S.  HAJiL,  Commissioner. 


Our  schools  as  a  whole  have  done  good  work  this  year,  but  many  have 
been  retarded  by  irregularity  of  attendance,  some  few  by  district  quar- 
rels, though  on  the  whole  we  have  found  school  boards  ready  and  willing 
to  act  on  suggf  stiona  given. 

READING   CIROLB. 

Reading  circle  work  was  taken  up  by  many  of  our  teachers  as  individ- 
uals, but  circles  are  almost  impossible  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  our 
schools  are  somewhat  scattered. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings 

These  meetings  were  an  entire  success,  and  in  each  case  surpassed  our 
exjKK'tations  amd  were  of  much  good  to  our  schools. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  were  not  many  libraries  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  but  the 
coming  year  there  will  be,  as  we  have  worked  up  that  sentiment. 

Lake  Citif,  Mich, 
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MONROE  COUNTY. 


A.  E.  AMES,  Commissioner, 


READING    CIRCLE. 


This  coimty  has  never  taken  up  thfe  work  of  the  reading  circle  as  a 
CO  inty,  although  some  work  has  been  done  by  the  individual  teacher. 
Tills  year  we  made  an  attempt  toward  it,  which  will  be  noted  under  the 
next  topic. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meeting. 

We  have  had  fk>r  a  few  years  an  excellent  county  association  of  teach- 
ers, holding  meetings  once  a  month  at  different  parts  of  the  county.  These 
meetings  have  been  well  attended,  but  the  attendance  was  merely  local; 
i.  e.,  teachers  who  were  in  the  vicinity  attended  the  meetings,  but  those 
living  in  a  distant  part  of  the  <K>un)ty  could  hardly  be  expected  to  attend 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  year.  At  these  meetings  we  generally  had  a 
progran)  prepared,  giving  teachers  a  paper  on  some  subject,  with  ddscos- 
sions  following.  The  fault  with  this  plan  was  that  only  a  few  teachers 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  the  aim  of  the  discussion  seemed  to  be  to 
vanquish  each  one's  opponent  rather  than  to  throw  light  on  the  method 
discussed.  We  felt  the  need  of  some  plan  so  that  all  teaidhers  oould 
attend  three  or  four  meetings  during  the  year  with  little  expense.  Town- 
ship mi-etings  had  been  tried  without  success,  and  finally  the  following 
plan  was  evolved: 

Our  county  association  (we  call  it  league)  was  divided  into  four 
divisions  meeting  at  Monroe,  Dundee,  Cfeirleton,  and  Samaria,  and 
a  local  manager  was  appointed  for  each  division.  Page's  Theory  and 
Art,  and  Meyer's  General  History  were  taken  up  and  class  work  done  in 
each.  All  teac(hers  in  the  vicinity  of  each  meeting  were  expected  to 
attend  the  meetings  in  his  division  as  often  as  possible.  A  president  was  ^ 
elected  at  each  meeting  who  served  one  term.  His  duty  was  to  keep  all 
records  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  manager,  who  in  turn  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  commissioner,  tie  latter  being  ex- 
officio  general  manager  of  the  leagufe.  The  local  managers  report  to  the 
commissioner  the  work  of  eacli  teacher  on  interest,  scholarship,  attend- 
ance. The  lessons  in  each  book  were  sent  out  in  the  fall  by  me,  so  that 
every  teacher  had  notice  of  what  the  lessons  were  to  be  for  each  meeting. 
Thei"eports  of  the  local  managers  were  copied  in  my  office  in  my  record 
book,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  professional  certificates  like  the  one  I 
enclose  you  were  given  to  all  teachers  who  had  a  standing  of  nut  less  than 
75  per  cent  in  attendance  and  60  x)er  cent  in  scholarsiiip.  All  tea«*hers 
who  were  absent  from  any  of  the  meetings  were  sent  a  card  containing 
the  following:  "At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  League,  in  your 
division,  I  find  you  were  absent.  If  you  care  to  file  an  excuse  in  this 
office  before  the  next  meeting,  I  will  see  that  you  receive  due  credit.  I 
trust  you  will  see  fit  to  attend  the  meetings  as  regularly  as  possible,  as  I 
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am  sure  we  all  can  be  benefited  thereby."  If  the  teacher  filed  a  reasonable 
excuse,  she  was  excuised.  The  meetings  were  held  in  each  division  as 
often  as  might  be  on  different  Saturdays  of  the  month,  and  I  attended  all 
possible,  being  present  at  some  meeting  each  Saturday. 

SCHOOL-ROOM      DECORATION. 

Under  this  head  I  will  say  that  I  have  spoken  to  teachers  about  such 
things  when  visiting  their  schools  and  find  that  many  have  attended  to 
it,  and  more  iire  beginning  to  do  so.  In  some  schools  a  personal  effort  has 
been  put  forth. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

I  'have  not  impressed  upon  my  teachers  the  observance  of  "Special 
Days,"  as  they  have  so  many  things  required  of  th«m  which  have  not  been 
askeil  b<fore,  and  I  felt  I  should  go  slowly. 

• 

PROFESSIONAL    TRAINLNG. 

I  neglected  to  mention  in  its  proper  place  that, at  the  divisionial  meeting 
and  at  the  g<»nenal  meeiting,  the  last  named  being  held  quarterly,  we  take 
up  and  discuss  methods.  At  the  general  meeting  this  is  the  basis  of  our 
work.  At  our  general  meeting  in  March,  we  had  with  us  H.  R.  Patten- 
gill,  Dr  R.  G.  Boone,  and  Miss  Matilda  Coffin  of  Detroit.  It  was  called 
an  "Inspiration  Institute''  at  suggestion  of  Supt.  Tressler,  who  united 
with  us,  fifteen  dollars  being  tiken  from  State  Institute  funds  and  the 
balance  paid  by  the  Monroe  city  t(*achers  and  our  league. 

LIBRARIES. 

We  have  attempted  to  pu«h  this  and  have  made  decided  progress. 
There  were  in  some  parts  of  the  county  a  few  libraries.  The  books  in 
some  were  selected  some  time  ago  probably,  consisting  principally  of 
geological,  agricultural,  and  various  reports,  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion which  might  denote  exti*eme  care  in  the  handling.  In  some  districts 
these  valuable  books  were  stored  in  some  house  of  the  district;  and,  if 
ever  used  by  the  children,  they  were  a  fine  example  of  preservation.  We 
have  now  perhaps  seventy  libraries  in  the  county,  and  the  books  are  such 
as  the  children  can  use,  being  graded  to  fit  the  various  ages.  They  have 
been  obtained  by  socials,  entertainments,  and  the  like.  I  have  attended 
all  I  could,  sometimes  officiating  as  door-keeper  and  at  other  times  aa 
auctioneer,  selling  the  boxes  at  box-socials.  In  the  latter  capacity  I  am 
open  to  engagement.  I  expect  to  see  all  the  schools  of  the  county  sup- 
plied with  libraries  before  next  July. 

GENERAL. 

On  the  whole  I  find  that  good  work  has  been  done  and  progress  made. 
The  things  I  have  pushed  most  have  been  \isiting  of  schools,  teachers 
meetings,  grading,  and  librari<»8.  I  have  made  over  two  hundred  visits. 
This  I  think  has  helped  me  by  showing  the  exact  work  done,  and  I  hope 
#omt.thing  I  have  done  and  said  may  have  helx)ed  the  school  and  teacher. 
In  all  of  my  visits,  except  four  or  five,  I  have  examined  the  whole  school 
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on  the  work  outlined  by  the  State  Manual  and  Coui-se  of  Study. 
The  board  of  supervisors  allowed  me  to  purchase  promotion  cards 
and  monthly  report  cards  for  pupils,  and  these  have  been  used 
by  the  teadhers.  I  feel  that  moi-e  power  should  be  given  the  com- 
missioner, or  i-ather  some  power  should  be  given  him  to  act  and 
not  so  much  power  to  advise.  I  think  the  power  to  regulate  the 
course  of  study  in  the  district  schools  should  be  placed  somewhere 
besides  with  the  district  boaixi.  We  are  now^  preparing  for  a  school 
exhibit  at  the  Dundee  Fair,  next  September,  and  some  Field  Day 
events  which  I  hope  will  be  a  success.  I  wish  to  explain  that  mj'  teach- 
ers on  the  wliole  have  been  loyal,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  and 
have  seconded  my  efforts  in  every  way.  In  January  I  sent  out  term 
questions  for  examination,  and  in  May  I  seat  out  promotion  ques- 
tions. I  have  held  five  grade  examinations;  the  attendance  was 
about  one  ihundred  and*  thirt3%  sixty-two  diplomas  being  granted.  We 
have  a  "Summer  School"  here  in  this  city  and  one  at  Dundee,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  seventy-seven.  We  had  many  commencement  exercises  in 
the  county.  I  attended  and  addressed  twelve  of  them.  I  can  say  that 
everything  looks  favorable  for  a  good  year  following  this,  but  public 
office  is  not  a  public  "snap"  in  this  department,  at  least,  if  one  does  all  he 
should.  A  goofl  storage  of  grit,  gumption,  and  a  good  heart  are  neces- 
sary, to  carry  out  all  the  plans  one  may  make  riding  from  school  to  school 
in  the  mud. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Langdon,  G.  A. 
Denison,  Miss  Jessie  Vivian,  and  T.  E.  Allen  for  the  work  they  have  done 
as  local  managers  of  the  various  di\isions.  I  know  this  report  is  ram- 
bling and  disconnected,  but  I  trust  it  will  be  accepted. 

Monroe,  Mich. 


MONTCALM  COUNTY. 

A.  N.  DEMORAY,  Commistfioncr. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  work  in  this  county  during  the  i>ast  year  has  bet^n  very  satis- 
factory, judging  from  the  following:  (a)  the  annual  term  of  contract  is 
more  than  usually  adopted;  (b)  the  value  of  apparatus  is  becoming  pop- 
ular; (c)  the  demand  for  better  teachers  exceeds  the  supply. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

These  examinations  have  been  held  in  every  part  of  the  county,  con- 
ducted by  myself  or  some  member  of  the  l>oard  of  examiners,  assisted  by 
the  teachers  who  had  pupils  to  take  the  examination.  Where  pupils  have 
p:issed  the  eig'hth  grade,  commencement  exercises  have  been  held.  Grade 
examinations  are  very  popular  in  this  county,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  township  furnished  forty  pupils  at  one  examination. 
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SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 


DupiDg  the  past  year  teacbera,  pupils,  and  patrons  have  taken  much 
pride  in  the  observartiioai  of  special  days. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  teaching  of  patriotism  haa  been  vigorously  pushed  the  past  year. 
The  Grange  'hai^  been  a  great  factor  in  aiding  the  teachers  along  this  line 
of  work.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  help  given  by  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Hinds  of  Stanton,  Mioh. 

teachers'  AND  PATRONS'  MEETING. 

We  have  ^'lix  local  organizatioais,  with  one  general  association.  These 
meetings  have  been  of  much  value  in  diffusing  a  deeper  interest  in  educa- 
tion among  teachers  and  patrons.  It  is  purposed  during  the  year  to  hold 
mothers'  meetings  in  every  school  district  in  the  county,  both  rural  and 
graded.  One  of  the  best  institutes  ever  held  in  the  county  was  held  at 
Green\ille  in  Feb.,  '96.  Over  three  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance, 
and  all  unite  in  saying,  "Long  live  our  Pat." 

LIBRARIES. 

In  connection  with  the  Grange  we  are  doing  all  that  we  can  do  to 
establish  a  good  working  library  in  every  district. 

EXHIBITS. 

AVhile  the  erhibit  work  during  the  past  yeai'  has  not  been  »o  volumi- 
nous as  in  the  jKist,  the  work  'has  been  of  a  much  higher  quality.  Teach- 
ers and  patrons  alike  unite  in  saying  that  the  exhibit  work  has  been  of 
much  practical  value. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

The  great  need  of  the  present  i«  better  examiners,  closer  country  super- 
vision, lengthening  of  the  school  year,  and  fewer  school  officers.  The 
last  two  can  be  materially  bettered  by  the  township  unit  system.  The 
first  two,  in  my  opinion,  need  material  changing.  The  average  Board  of 
Examiners  are  subjected  too  much  to  a  local  political  pull ;  ditto  the  com- 
missioner. I  would  suggest  that  there  be  created  three  or  more  examin- 
ing board's  for  the  State  (the  expense  will  be  no  more),  said  boards  to  have 
the  power  to  grant  the  three  grades  of  certificates  now  granted  by  the 
Bonrd  of  Examiners,  all  certificates  to  be  good  for  the  State.  Further, 
that  the  term  of  office  of  commissioner  be  in-creased  to  four  or  six  years, 
and  that  it  be  made  an  appointive  office  with  the  appointive  power 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  political  pull. 

Ed  more,  Mich. 
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MONTMORENCY    COUNTY. 


H.  B.  FULLER,  Commissioner. 
READING    CIRCLE. 

Two  teachers'  reading  circles  were  organized  during  the  last  year,  one 
at  I^wiston  and  one  at  Hillman.  The  circle  at  Lewiston  prospered  and 
did  some  good  work,  but  closed  toward  spring  without  having  fully  com- 
pleted both  books.  The  circle  at  Hillman  was  short-lived  and  poorly 
attended,  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  teacher  in  that 
section  laughed  at  the  work.  The  great  drawback  is  the  long  distance 
many  of  the  teachers  have  to  travel  to  reach  the  circles.  The  work  is 
new  in  the  county,  but  most  of  the  teachers  seem  anxious  for  self-im- 
provement and  we  hope  for  a  larger  enrollment  next  year.  We  enrolled 
seventeen  this  year. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meeting. 

Three  meetings  of  this  class  were  held  during  the  year.  The  first 
was  held  at  Lewiston  during  the  teachers'  institute;  the  second  at  Hill- 
man, the  last  of  November;  the  third  was  a  joint  meeting  and  picnic  for 
eastern  Otsego  county  and  western  Montmorency  county.  These  meet- 
ings have  done  much  good  in  correcting  false  ideas  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion, and  in  stimulating  a  more  patriotic  school  spirit.  I  believe  more 
such  meetings  should  be  held. 

SCHOOL-ROOM      DECORATION. 

On  visiting  the  schools  throughout  the  county,  I  found  a  woeful  lack 
of  bright,  pleasant,  home-like  school-houses.  Many  of  them  could  as 
conveniently  be  used  for  sheep  pens  or  coal  bins  as  for  a  school-house. 
The  walls  were  bare  and  often  grimy  and  dirty.  No  thought  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  the  important  fact  that  beautiful  pictures,  cleaai  walls 
and  a  neat  pleasant  room  leave  lasting  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children,  which  tend  to  make  them  better,  pleasanter  workers — 
better  boys  and  girls  in  every  way;  while  a  dirty,  bare,  unpleasant  room 
has  directly  the  opposite  effect.  There  are  a  number  of  pleasing  excep- 
tions to  this,  where  the  teacher  has  In^autitiod  the  room  and  made  it 
pleasant  and  home-like. 

VENTILATION. 

All  the  school  houses  are  without  systems  of  ventilation  and  most  all 
are  heated  by  means  of  square  box  stoves.  In  only  one  case,  however, 
did  I  find  the  teacher  unable  to  keep  the  room  warm,  because  of  the  poor 
condition  of  the  building.  Many  new  school-houses  are  being  rebuilt  to 
replace  the  old  log  ones,  and  in  every  case  a  model  school  building  will 
be  urged  upon  the  officers. 
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LIBRARIES. 

The  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Lewistou  and  Hillman,  are  without 
working  libraries.  No  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by  teachers  to 
secure  them.    This  matter  will  be  pressed  upon  their  notice. 

SPECIAL  DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

I  have  received  quite  a  few  programs  and  notices  of  special  day  exer- 
cises, but  their  observance  is  not  as  universal  as  it  should  be.  This  is 
due  verj*  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  such  exercises  as  students,  and  have  not  been  aroused  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  action  as  teachers.  The  increase  of  such  exercises,  however, 
is  gratifying. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  greatest  difficulty  we  experience  in  this  county  in  our  endeavor  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  district  schools,  is  the  lack  of  good  teachers. 
We  have  raised  the  academic  qualifications  and  now  require  the  teachers 
to  pass  an  average  standing  of  75  per  cent  for  third  gmde,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  60  per  cent.  The  former  requirement  was  minimum  50  per  cent, 
average  60  per  cent.  Professionally  we  are  endeavoring  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teachers  by  our  institutes,  and  through  our  Montmorency 
Summer  Normal.  I  presented  the  great  need  of  such  a  school  to  the 
board  of  supervisors;  and  they,  Boeing  the  practicability  of  such  a  school, 
generously  voted  us  ?100  towards  defraying  its  expenses.  At  this  writ- 
ing the  '96  normal  has  enrolled  33  members  and  is  doing  good  work. 
We  hope  much  from  this  school. 

LetDiatofiy  Mich. 


NEWAYGO    COUNTY. 
F.    C.    STILLSON.    Commissioner. 

I  believe  the  past  school  year  has  been  fairly  successful  for  the  schools 
of  Newaygo  county. 

SCHOOL    VISITATION. 

Notwithstanding  that  our  county  is  very  large,  being  36x24  miles,  yet 
I  have  visited  all  the  schools  and  have  seen  nearly  every  teacher  in  the 
process  of  teaching.  Have  followed  up  each  visit  with  advice  to  the 
teacher,  both  oral  and  written,  and  have  made  it  a  plan  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names.  I  believe  that  we  as  commissioners  should  be 
honest  and  lay  a  teacher's  faults  fairly  and  squarely  before  him,  then 
kindly  a^f^ist  him  to  overcome  them.  We  also  should  notice  all  the  good 
things,  and  as  readily  give  praise  when  it  is  due.  I  have  also  given  each 
district  board  notice  of  the  needs  of  their  school. 
0 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

My  visits  have  revealed  the  fact  that  oertiftcates  do  not  make  teachers. 
The  majority  of  our  teachers  have  had  no  training,  having  finished  their 
education  in  the  district  schools.  We  are  lucky  in  having  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  naturally  adapted  to  the  work,  and  with  but  few 
exceptions  all  are  ambitious  and  anxious  to  improve  and  build  up  the  pro- 
fession. Our  greatest  need  is  profesirional  training.  But  how  to  get  it? 
80  much  life  and  beauty  squeezed  out  of  the  '^kingdom  of  childhood" 
beoauBe  of  dormant  faculties  in  the  profession !  We  look  to  the  institute 
for  aid. 

TEAOHBRS'   INSTITUTE. 

We  had  a  live  meeting  last  August  with  an  attendance  of  144  and 
much  good  was  done,  but  the  time  was  all  too  short.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  section  plan  in  our  institutes,  but  believe  it  should  be  carried  still 
closer  to  actual  school  work.  Teachers  need  help  in  the  "every  day'' 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar;  and  our  institutes  should  be 
turned  into  free  "summer  schools,"  with  good,  thorough,  practical  teach- 
ers to  conduct  them.  It  would  seem  that  |50  to  |75  should  secure  to 
our  county  some  fiirst-class  teacher  for  an  entire  month.  Enthusiaam  and 
lectures  on  methods  are  all  right  for  the  real  good  teacher  who  has  got 
a  little  rusty  and  sleepy,  but  the  young  and  poorly  trained  teacher  must 
be  brought  to  a  condition  to  grasp  and  apply  such  methods.  No  one 
knows  the  needs  of  the  teachers  so  well  as  the  commissioner,  and  I  think 
the  law  wholesome  that  makes  of  the  commissioner  a  local  committee. 
I  believe  it  should  go  farther  and  make  him  instructor. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

The  state  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  is  an  excellent  means  to  the  end 
of  professional  training.  Nothing  had  been  done  in  this  county  in  the 
way  of  reading  circle  work  till  the  last  teachers'  institute,  when  I  forced 
it  to  the  front;  and  today  mxty  are  doing  reading  circle  work.  We  hope 
to  swell  our  ranks  to  100  the  coming  year. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings 

These  are  a  great  help  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  schools.  We  have  a 
regular  "County  Teachers'  Association"  which  'has  held  two  rousing 
meetings  this  year.  The  first  was  followed  in  the  evening  with  a  lecture 
by  W.  N.  Ferris. 

This  county  is  united  with  Oceana  in  a  "Union  Teachers',  Patrons'  and 
Grangers'  Association,"  with  meetings  in  the  winter.  The  attendance 
numbered  over  1,000  at  our  la«t  meeting  We  are  al«o  united  with  Muske- 
gon and  Oei^na  in  a  **Tri-oounty  Association,"  which  has  held  one  meet- 
ing this  year.  There  are  three  regular  township  associations,  and  we 
.exi)eci  to  have  twenty  by  the  close  of  next  June.  .Ml  told  we  have  had 
fourteen  meetings  the  past  year. 

special  day  observance. 

The  schools  generally  have  observed  the  national  holidays  and  Arbor 
Day  in  particular,  many  trees  being  set  out. 
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UBRABIBS. 

School  libraries  are  a  scarcity  in  this  county,  but  there  have  been  three 
libraries  purchased  daring  the  last  year.  We  feel  the  great  need  of 
snch  things,  and  at  the  coming  institate  will  make  an  organised  attempt 
to  further  means  whereby  we  may  secure  a  library  for  each  district. 

GRADE   EXAMINATIONS. 

There  has  been  held  one  regular  grade  examination  this  year  con- 
ducted by  the  teachers,  and  fifty-four  received  diplomas.  While  it  adds 
very  much  to  the  burden  of  the  commissioner,  the  good  resulting  (rom 
it  more  than  compensates. 

A  DISOOVBBT. 

We  have  done  many  things  and  have  left  unaccomplished  many  good 
reforms  which  seemed  so  near  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  We  have 
discovered  that  one  head  is  small  and  two  hands  few  in  a  field  where 
there  is  so  much  to  do. 

Fremont,  Mich. 


OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

H.  H.  SNOWDON,  CommisaUmer. 
SCHOOL  GROUNDS  AND   BUILDINGS. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  there  has  been  a  great  improve* 
ment  made  in  the  school-houses  of  Oakland  county.  A  number  of  new 
buildiugs  have  been  built,  old  ones  newly  painted  and  papered,  old  seats 
replaced  by  new  ones,  and  in  general  our  school-houses  are  being  made 
home-like  and  comfortable.  The  school  grounds  have  also  been 
improved  by  planting  shade  trees,  flowers,  etc. 

TBXT-BOOKS. 

Our  text-books  are  far  from  being  uniform,  and  while  the  commissioner 
has  tried  to  improve  the  same,  he  has  met  with  little  success.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  teachers  to  do  good  work  where  many  varieties  of  text-books  are 
used  and  25  to  30  classes  held  each  day.  The  text-book  question  cannot 
be  solved  too  soon. 

OBADINO  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Our  district  schools  are  pretty  well  graded  and  we  are  gaining  much 
better  results.  Our  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  work  hard  to  keep 
their  schools  well  classified  and  to  make  the  necessary  reports  to  the 
commissioner.    Monthly  report  cards  are  used  to  a  great  extent. 
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LIBRARIES. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  fonning  school  libraries,  but  we  are 
not  doing  as  -well  as  we  should.  The  value  of  good  literature  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  I  "hope  to  see  the  day  when  every  district  school  can 
have  a  good  working  librarj'. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

Our  teachers'  meetings  have  been  a.  grand  success  and  have  been 
largely  attended  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons.  We  have  held  about 
50  teachers'  and  citizens'  meetings,  and  have  succeeded  in  arousing  con- 
siderable interest  in  our  schools.  Supt.  Pattengill,  W.  N.  Ferris,  W.  A. 
Stevenson,  Prof.  McFarlane,  and  Charles  McKenny  have  addressed  our 
teachers  at  different  times  during  the  year.  School  officers,  pupils,  par- 
ents, patrons,  and  teachers,  have  read  papers  and  given  talks  on  various 
topics  pertaining  to  school  work.  The  commissioner  has  been  greatly 
assisted  in  this  work  by  various  citizens  and  business  men.  He  owes 
not  a  little  to  the  earnest,  untiring  work  of  County  Examiner  Leroy  N. 
Brown,  who  has  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  helping  to  arouse  a 
greater  interest  in  our  distict  schools.  Examiner  A.  L.  Craft  has  also 
helped  the  good  cause  along.  I  believe  county  commissioners  can  do  no 
better  work,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  letting  the  j>eople  know  the 
condition  of  our  schools  and  the  necessity  of  their  hearty  support  and 
co-operatibn.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  district  schools  being  made  any 
too  good. 

GRADE  examinations. 

Grade  examinations  have  been  held  throughout  the  county  and  a  large 
number  of  pupils  have  secured  diplomas.  Much  interest  is  being  taken 
in  these  examinatiouB,  and  pupils  are  encouraged  to  remain  in  school  and 
complete  the  course  of  study.     I  am  much  gratified  at  the  good  results. 

COUNTY    SCHOOL    MANUAL. 

The  commissioner  has  published  a  county  achool  manutal  each  year, 
and  has  sent  it  to  the  various  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the 
county.  The  manual  contains  various  information  pertaining  to  school 
work. 

PROFESSIONAL    TRAINING. 

We  have  urged  our  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  carefully  for  their 
work,  and  have  tried  to  have  them  realize  that  school  teaching  requires 
something  besides  the  mere  ability  of  passing  an  examination.  As  far  as 
possible  we  give  our  teachers  credit  for  good  work  in  the  school-room, 
and  for  the  general  interest  taken  in  educational  work.  I  believe  our 
district  school  teachers  n»?ed  more  training  along  the  line  of  "How  to 
Present  the  Subject-matter."  We  have  altogether  too  much  ask  and 
answer  work,  and  too  little  ival  teaching.  A  county  training  school 
would  help  matters. 
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GENERAL. 

In  general  it  ma^*  be  said  that  the  past  school  year  has  been  aih 
improvement  on  our  former  work.  In  my  judgment  215  schools  are  too 
many  for  <Hie  man  to  do  good,  thorough  work;  and  many  inportant  mat- 
ters have  to  be  left  undone. 

Reading  circle  work  has  been  carried  on  by  many  of  our  teachers  and 
good  results  obtained. 

County  Examiners  Leroy  N.  Brown  and  A.  L.  Craft  have  co-operated 
with  the  commissioner  and  aided  him  in  various  ways  to  make  the  work 
as  thorough  as  possible.  We  feel  much  encouraged  and  hope  to  press 
on  and  do  better  and  more  effective  work. 

May  our  district  schools  continue  to  improve,  and  may  we  be  success- 
ful in  our  efforts  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  upon  the  farm  a  good  start 
that  will  enable  them  to  climb  still  higher  on  the  educational  ladder  that 
leads  to  good  citizenship,  one  that  will  enable  them  to  live  lives  full  of 
many  years  of  usefulness. 

PontiaCy  Mich, 


OCEANA    COUNTY. 
D.  E.  McCLURE,  Commissioner. 

I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  herewith  a  brief  report  of  the  work 
done  along  educational  lines,  and  the  general  condition  and  pros^iects  of 
our  schools. 

We  ha^e  tried  to  advance  along  three,  perhaps  four,  lines  of  edu- 
cational work;  viz.,  patrons'  meetings  with  teachers,  schoolroom  decora- 
tion, pupils'  graded  course  of  reading. 

teachers'   and  patrons'  meetings. 

These  meetings  during  the  past  year  were  most  helpful.  We  held 
some  very  large  meetings,  the  one  at  Hesi>eria  sui-passing  any  meeting  of 
its  character  held  in  the  county.  This  meeting  opened  Thursday  night 
with  a  symposium  given  by  the  Hesperia  schools,  and  continued  in  day 
and  evening  sessions  until  Saturday  night,  closing  with  a  lectui'e  on  Sun- 
day evening  entitled,  "As  a  Man  Thinketh  so  is  He,"  by  Principal  W.  N. 
Ferris  of  Ferris'  Industrial  School.  The  smallest  attendance  w(»  had 
at  any  session  was  800  persons.  We  held  twenty  teachers'  and  patrons' 
roeeriugs  within  the  year.  Out  of  these  meetings  have  come  a  closer 
eynijxithy  between  patrons,  teachers,  and  pupils  (the  forces  that  make  or 
unmake  our  civilization),  school-room  decorations,  and  good  literature 
for  children  and  patrons. 

commencement  day. 

The  most  encouraging  sign  in  our  educational  work  is  the  intei'est 
manifested  by  patrons  in  our  county  commencements.     We  have  held 
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many  of  those  this  year,  and  in  every  instanoe  the  school-rooms  have 
been  packed  by  interested,  attentive  audiences.  The  orations  and  essays 
giyea  on  sach  occasions  have  been  of  high  literary  merit,  and  the  aplift 
to  education  great. 

GOOD    LITERATURE. 

We  must  say,  however,  right  here  that,  without  the  pupils'  graded 
course  of  reading,  we  should  not  have  had  9uch  successful  graduations. 
This  course  affords  a  source  of  knowledge  and  inspiration  from  which 
the  graduates  draw  in  unstinted  measure.  Better  than  this,  it  lays  a 
taste  for  good  literature  in  home  and  school.  When  this  taste  is  found 
and  developed  in  school  officers  and  patrons,  better  schools  result,  and 
every  good  school  forms  a  circle  which  touches  a  circle  formed  by  another 
good  school;  and,  as  these  circles  multiply  and  widen,  they  describe 
the  boundary  line  of  true  education. 

GENERAL. 

We  are  getting  better  teachers,  better  school-rooms,  better  literature, 
through  the  sympathy  and  better  educational  sentiment  created  by  our 
teachers*  and  patrons-  meetings. 

Shelbyy  Mich. 


OGEMAW    COUNTY. 
B.  BENNETT,  Commissioner. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

Of  the  forty-odd  teachers  in  this  county,  twenty-seven  have  studied 
"White's  School  Management"  and  seven  have  pursued  "How  to  Study 
Botany"  during  the  year.  This  is  a  large  increase  over  the  reading 
circle  work  done  in  any  previous  year — an  indication  that  teachers  are 
waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  school 
manipulation. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

The  same  interest  is  likewise  shown  in  the  tastiness  of  school-room 
decorations.  Old  log  houses  and  ramshackle,  unpainted,  unsided, 
unplastered,  poorly  lighted  baloon  frames  that  look  dingy  and  forbidding 
enough  from  the  outside,  are  often  surprisingly  attractive  within,  made 
so  by  the  artistic  ingenuity  of  the  cleanly  little  "school  marm"  who  reigns 
queen  over  her  happy  group  of  subjectis  gathered  from  homes  whose 
inmates  are  familiar  with  the  struggle  for  existence  in  primeval  forests. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  allowable  to  remark  that  the  recent  law 
requiring  five  months'  school  or  a  forfeiture  of  the  primary  school  fund 
is  working  great  hardship  to  several  districts  in  the  newer  regions.  (Con- 
sidering educational  matters  for  the  whole  State,  the  requirement  of 
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five  moaths'  school  in  a  year  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction: 
but  when  it  is  localized  in  its  application,  one  may  have  good  cause  for 
wishing  that  exceptions  to  the  general  law  had  been  made  to  cover  such 
cases  as  are. invariably  found  in  frontier  regions. 

LIBRARIES. 

In  the  matter  of  school  libraries  this  county  is  not  so  well  equipped 
as  the  commissioner  would  like  to  report.  However,  the  movement  has 
been  inaugurated  and,  considering  the  adverse  conditions,  there  is  room 
for  gratification  even  along  this  line. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSBRVANOE. 

More  and  more  are  special  days  being  observed  by  teachers,  especially 
those  occasions  that  cultivate  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  Love  for  the 
flag,  reverence  for  the  heroic  deeds  and  characters  of  our  mighty  dead, 
and  exemplary  living,  are  taking  deep  root  in  the  natures  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  schools  are  carefully  nurturing  these  sentimenibsi; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  in  this  section  more  deep,  abiding, 
intelligent  love  for  our  country  and  its  institutions  than  ever  before. 

GENERAL. 

The  schools  of  Ogemaw  county  are  making  reasonably  rapid  progress 
toward  the  top  notch  of  perfection.  Not  everything  that  may  be  desired 
has  yet  been  attained;  'but  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  general  spirit  in 
educational  matters  is  evolution  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  any  other 
department  of  social  or  civil  life,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  abominable 
district  system  that  weights  us  down.  Given  the  township  unit  plan 
with  its  reputed  advantages,  and  eliminate  the  possibility  of  hiring  teach- 
ers through  favoritism  (just  because  they  live  in  the  district  and  are 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  school  board),  and  a  great  reform  would 
be  at  once  instituted  in  a  number  of  districts  now  inefficient,  not  because 
the  teachers  are  weak,  but  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  many  patrons  are 
bound  to  consider  them  so  by  virtue  of  the  circumstances.  Along  every 
line  our  schools  have  been  progressing  finely.  One  more  year  will,  we 
trust,  bring  us  still  nearer  our  advancing  ideal. 

West  Branchy  Mich. 
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OSCEOLA  COUNTY. 

ALBERT  ALLEN,  Commissioner. 

READING   CIRCLE. 

Heading  circles  were  formed  in  all  the  villages  of  the  ooimty  and  nearly 
one-half  of  the  teachers  were  enrolled.  Those  who  were  in  the  circle 
during  the  past  year  are  anxious  for  the  work  to  begin  again.  Our 
teachers  realize  that  they  must  make  better  preparation  for  their- work 
OP  give  place  to  others. 

teachers'   and   PATRONS'   MEETINGS. 

An  association  called  the  Osceola  County  Teaohers'  and  Patrons'  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  May  and  a  successful  meeting  held.  School 
rallies  and  picnics  were  held  all  over  the  county. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

Not  more  than  one^ird  of  the  schools  in  this  county  make  any 
attempt  to  decorate  the  •school-rooms.  We  look  for  a  decided  improve- 
ment along  that  line  during  the  coming  year. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

One  of  the  pleasing  things  connected  with  my  work  of  visitation  last 
year  was  that,  go  in  what  school  I  would  on  a  specisl  day,  I  was  eure  to 
hear  a  good  prograim  given. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

This  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Though  I  think  the  teachers  of  Osceola 
county  are  as  fully  prepared  as  are  the  teachers  of  adjoining  couiuties, 
still  their  culture  is  not  broad  enough.  Legislation  requiring  such  prep- 
aration would  look  better  on  our  statute  books  than  some  of  our  fish  and 
game  laws. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  working  school  libraries  in  this  county 
outside  of  the  graded  schools.  Township  libraries  are  of  no  value  to  a 
majority  of  the  people  land  should  be  changed  to  district  libraries 
immediately. 

GENERAL. 

This  being  my  first  year,  not  so  much  work  was  accomplished  afi  may 
be  next  year.  Our  teachers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  aid  me,  and  I  go  to 
the  work  the  coming  season  feeling  that  I  have  the  confidence  of  the 
teachers  and  patrons. 

Marioriy  Mich, 
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OSCODA  COUNTY. 
STEWART  GORTON,  Commisswner. 

*'To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be 
taken  a\iay,  even  that  wliieh  he  hath." 

The  act  of  the  last  legislature  placing  the  minimnm  of  schools  at  five 
months  to  entitle  the  distri<jt  to  any  shaire  in  the  primary  money,  will 
deprive  many  weak  districts  of  the  few  dollars  that  they  have  formerly 
obtained  under  the  old  law,  because  they  are  absolutely  unable  to  sup- 
port a  aobool  five  months  in  the  year.  Many  districts  were  paying  6  per 
cent  and  more  of  voted  school  taxes  to  support  a  three  months'  term. 
Five  months  is  impossible. 

Would  T  have  the  law  repealed?  No,  I  would  have  it  suxxplemented 
with  a  law  making  a  just  and  wise  apportionment  of  the  primary  mioney, 
giving  something  to  the  new  and  weak  districts  of  the  State,  instead  of 
giving  it  all  to  those  that  are  well  established  in  old  and  wealthy  com- 
munities, with  good  houses  already  built  and  equipped.  Such  a  law 
should  give  to  each  district  a  specific  number  of  dollars,  without  any 
reference  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  district;  but  its  payment 
should  be  made  contingent  on  the  number  of  months'  school  provided  for 
by  the  inihabitamts  of  the  district,  the  amount  paid  to  each  depending  on 
the  Iraigtii  of  the  school  term  and  not  on  the  number  of  children. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  object  in  creating  this  fund  was  not  to 
give  each  child  in  the  State  an  equal  amount  of  money,  but  equal  educa- 
tional advantages.  The  present  method  of  distribution  does  not  execute 
the  purpose  for  which  tWs  fund  was  created.  That  alone  is  a  sufficient ' 
reason  for  change,  though  many  others  might  be  adduced.  I  wish  I 
might  reach  the  ears,  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  judgment,  of  Michi- 
gan's legislators,  purely  on  the  question  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  the 
children.  Today  they  are  the  wards  of  the  State;  in  the  near  future  they 
will  be  the  State  itself.  They  ought  not  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
citizenship  under  the  ban  of  ignorance,  or  with  a  lack  of  intellectual 
culture.  As  citizens  of  this  commonwealth  of  Michigan,  we  are  ail  proud 
of  her  past  history — we  glory  in  her  present  prosperity,  the  intelligence 
and  generosity  of  her  people,  the  number  and  character  of  her  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions.  Our  hearts  are  big  with  hope  for  the 
fiitui'e.  The  merciless  law  of  compensation  will  bring  us  what  we  pro- 
vide for.  No  more,  no  less;  nothing  different.  If  we  expect  the  present 
generation  of  children  to  develop  into  honorable  and  useful  citizens,  we 
must  sh-ape  our  school  laws  to  that  end,  consulting  judgment  and  justice 
rather  than  expediency  and  precedent.  The  old  proverb  says  "The  gods 
help  those  who  help  themselves."  The  people  of  this  county  have  been 
helping  themselves  grandly;  our  teachers  have  devoted  themselves  hon- 
estly, intellig^itly,  and  persistently  to  their  chosen  prof(»ssion,  land  our 
children  are  living  evidences  of  their  fidelity.  Now  we  should  be  pleased 
to  have  the  gods  come  up  with  their  contribution. 

Luzerne,  Mich. 
10 
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OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

R.  D.  BAILEY,  C<mmi88ionei\ 

READING    CIRCLE. 

Two  years  ago,  before  my  term  of  office  began,  the  subject  of  a  reading 
circle  was  placed  prominently  befk>re  the  teachers  at  -the  institute  by  the 
conductor,  S.  B.  Laird  of  Dowagiac,  and  his  assistant,  Prof.  McFarlane  of 
the  State  Normal.  The  topic  was  so  well  presented  that  it  met  with 
general  favor;  and  I,  as  local  secretary,  <suoceeded  in  disposing  of  over 
thirty  sets  of  the  prescdbed  books.  The  books  at  that  time  were  Parker's 
^*How  to  Study  Geography,"  and  Boone's  "History  of  Edu<3ation  in  the 
United  Slates."  There  were  no  gatherings  for  the  purpose  of  work  with 
the  books,  but  all  work  was  done  individually.  There  was  quite  an  inter- 
est manifested  in  the  work.  This  interest,  however,  seemed  to  die  out  as 
it  became  apparent  that  the  commissioner  was  not  going  to  hold  exam- 
inations on  the  books,  using  the  questions  sent  out  by  the  State  •secretary 
of  the  reading  circle.  These  in  power  so  utterly  neglected  to  foster  the 
work  th'Bt  there  arose  a  general  feeling  of  indifference  for  it,  and  sinoe 
that  time  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  anything  in  that  line  more  than  to 
order  a  few  stray  sets  of  the  current  books  for  ambitious  teachers.  Dili- 
gent inquiry  of  our  teachers,  as  I  have  met  them,  dnring  the  spring  and 
stimmer  of  1896,  in  their  schools  and  at  associations  and  examinations, 
hsis  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  an  awakening  desire  for  self  improve- 
ment, and  hen<ee  for  the  professional  reading  found  in  the  reaiding  circle 
bookt?.  This  sentiment  is  due  to  a  general  awakening  of  professional 
spirit,  due  to  the  inspiring  spirit  of  our  educational  papers,  the  educa- 
tional octlumn  in  local  papers,  private  persuasion  by  the  commissioner, 
and  to  lofty  sentiments  voiced  by  the  speakers  at  our  associations.  I 
think  that  at  our  institute,  Aug.  10, 1  can  enlist  the  sympathies  of  a  large 
number  of  our  teachers  in  this  work.  At  the  same  time  I  hope  to  note 
many  pledges  to  introduce  the  pupils'  reading  circle  work  into  the 
schools.  In  this  county  where  railroad  facilities  are  very  poor,  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  try  to  have  meetings  for  work  on  the  books,  at  any  set 
intervals.  A  better  plan  will  be  to  have  examinations  on  the  books  occa- 
sionally, using  the  printed  questions  sent  out  by  the  State  secretary  of 
the  reading  circle.  We  have  teachers  who  take  genuine  interest  and 
pleasure  in  buying  and  studying  the  books  from  year  to  year  for  the  very 
love  of  the-  work.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  teachers  whose  ideals  are 
so  low  that  they  express  the  most  complete  disgust  and  the  most  abject 
disappointment  because  they  bad  bought  the  books  and  were  not  to 
receive  any  credit  on  their  certificates  for  having  done  so.  Poor  things! 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  in  this  county,  to  hold  examina- 
tions on  the  books  and  to  allow  some  credit  on  some  particular  subjects, 
or  on  the  general  average  of  the  teacher's  certificate.  For  instance,  the 
year  we  had  Boone  and  Parker  we  could  have  credited  on  certificates, 
the  marks  earned  on  those  two  books,  instead  of  the  marks  earned  on 
regular  questions  in  history  and  geography,  if  the  teacher  so  elected. 
Still,  I  can  see  obvious  faults  in  this  plan. 
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In  this  county  many  of  our  teadhers  never  went  beyond  the  eig^hth  or 
ninth  grade  in  any  school  before  they  began  to  teach,  so  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  enlist  them  in  self-improvement.  It  is  the  i)olicy  of 
the  present  board  of  examiners  in  this  county,  not  to  adapt  oui»eIves  and 
our  requirements  to  the  teacher's  present  qualifications,  buit  to  nmke 
each  teacher  feel  that  he  must  advance  or  stop  teaching  in  Otsego  county, 
Sim;e  the  reading  circle  brings  to  our  teachers  about  the  only  profes- 
sional literature  they  get,  I,  tor  one,  am  very  anxious  to  see  the  grand 
work  go  on. 

TEACHERS*    AND   PATRONS*   MEETINGS. 

* 

►  While  we  have  had  other  educational  meetings,  we  have  had  only  one 
that  could  be  strictly  called  a  teachers'  and  patrons'  meeting.  It  wae 
held  at  Vienna,  on  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  county,  and  was  a 
complete  success.  We  had  two  hundred  in  attendance.  The  country 
per^ple  for  miles  around  attended  and  the  ladies  furnished  free  dinner. 
Ample  tables,  plank  seats,  and  stage  room,  were  provided  in  a  beautiful 
grove.  The  day  was  perfect.  The  children's  program  occupied  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  program  by  the  adults  the  afternoon.  The  day  wa®  hardly 
long  enough.  It  was  grand  to  hear  the  tributes  to  education  uttered 
by  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  Old  pioneers  who 
had  had  but  a«  few  weeks'  school,  men  who  had  hunted  deer  in  those  very 
woods,  and  tottering  grandfathers,  all  joined  in  urging  the  young  present 
to  make  the  most  of  their  glorious  opportunities,  and  the  parents  to  pro- 
vide liberally  for  schools. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this  line,  yet  it  is  very  apparent  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  teachers  in  this  respect.  I  have  in  mind  a: 
young  lady  w<ho  taught  many  montlis  in  the  same  district  in  which  the 
schcol-house  was  notoriously  shabby,  and  who  never  made  the  slightest 
attempt  to  repair  or  wash  the  dirty,  tattered  cloth  curtains,  or  to  place  a 
small  llag  or  a  bright  picture  on  the  wall.  While  visiting  schools,  I 
^metime«  find  two  teachers  in  school^houses  in  about  the  same  state  of 
repair,  yet  one  teacher  has  made  her  room  a  cosy  little  school  home,  while 
the  room  occupied  by  the  other  is  gloomy  and  forbidding.  All  tht*se  little 
things  e^ter  into  the  commissioner's  estimate  of  a  teacher. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Decoration  Day  is  being  more  generally  observed  by  appi-opriate  exer- 
cises, as  is  Arbor  Day  also.  Many  sdhools  have  a  holiday  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving,  it  being  Friday,  and  then  keep  school  Washington's  Birth- 
day and  have  appropriate  exercises.  I  think  this  is  a  good  plan  as  school 
then  amounts  to  more  than  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  when  every  one  is 
a  little  languid  from  over-eating  the  day  before.  The  programs  for  spec- 
ial days  in  the  Moderator,  have  much  to  do  with  observance  of  special 
days.    Blackboard  decoration  is  stimulated  by  the  same  means. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  number  is  growing  in  this  county  wlio  have  or  are  trying  to  Iwive 
such  prepjiration.    Until  recently  it  has  been  pitiably  Kmall.     We  now 
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have  two  Normal  School  graduates  and  quite  a  number  of  college  people, 
as  well  as  many  who  have  been  away  to  some  of  the  excellent  business 
schools  in  the  State.  I  constantly  encourage  young  people  to  go  away  to 
school,  and  have  been  snccessf  ul  in  quite  a  number  of  cases. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  ®everai  in  the  county,  and  the  disposition  to  buy  them  is 
inciviasing.  I  have  taken  pains  to  send  lints  of  our  directors  and  teachers 
to  all  our  prominent  publishing  houses,  and  matter  advertising  suitable 
books  has  been  sent  to  the  directors  and  teachers.  At  all  gatherings  of 
our  teachers  I  distribute  the  book  from  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion on  diKrict  libraries,  as  well  as  many  circulars  regarding  school 
libraries.  All  this  will  bear  fruit.  I  shall  not  rest  easy  until  I  see  each 
teacher  equipped  with  a  small  working  library,  and  a  suitable  though 
small  one  in  each  school  in  the  county 

GENERAL. 

One  drawback  to  our  schools  is  the  frequent  dhange  of  teachers. 
Another  is  irr^ularity  in  terms,  some  districts  beginning  and  ending  at 
their  own  sweet  will.  I  am  doing  all  I  can,  by  personal  persuiasion  and  by 
printed  circulars,  to  have  all  districts  hold  their  meetings  in  July,  with 
a  school  year  of  three  terms  beginning  in  September,  the  year  to  close  in 
June.  Id  conclusion  I  will  quote  from  an  article  sent  by  me  to  the  Com- 
missioner's Department  of  the  Moderator  last  spring: — 

We  now  say  plainly  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools  throughout  this 
county  that  the  curse  of  our  schools  lies  in  hiring  for  favoritism;  hiring 
becjiuse  some  one  has  a  "pull"  on  the  job;  hiring  because  "she  is  a  good 
girl''  or  "he  is  a  pretty  good  fellow";  hiring  to  spite  some  one  else;  hiring 
because  the  teacher's  board  money  is  wanted;  hiring  to  give  some  needy 
person  a  job;  hiring  because  those  del^ated  to  hire  are  too  lazy  to  hunt 
up  a  good  teacher;  Mring  for  every  reason  under  heaven  except  a  good 
reasoD 

We  \iisL  furthermore  to  state  plainly  that  there  are  more  schools  in 
this  coiirty  in  which  poor,  ineflScient  work  is  being  done,  than  there  are 
schools  ir.  which  good  work  is  being  done.  The  money  that  is  spent  in 
many  dis-tricts  on  very  poor  teachers  may  as  well  be  spent  on  good  teach- 
ers, i-n  thi»  principle  that  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  good  stock  than  it  does 
to  feed  scrubs.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  frittered  awiiy  on 
schools  in  this  county.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  Let  us  hire  with  great 
care,  pay  well,  and  then  require  first-class  service  or  resignation  of  con- 
tract. Well  may  the  people  grow  restless  under  the  burden  of  school 
taxes,  when  they  plainly  see  the  poor  results. 

Oaylord,  Mich, 
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OTTTAWA  COUNTY. 

CORA  M.  GOODENOUGH,  Commissioner, 

SCHOOL    GROUNDS    AND    BUILDINGS. 

Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  school-houses  in  the  county,  there 
are  but  six  that  are  not  neat  and  substantial  structures,  well  painted  and 
well  furnished  with  good  seats  and  desks.  Out-'buildings  are  in  good 
condition.  The  wells  have  had  unusual  attention  during  the  past  year. 
Most  of  the  districts  are  supplied  with  good  water.  Much  new  life  is 
shown  by  the  impnovements  made  on  the  school  grounds  by  setting  out 
trees  and  by  beautifying  tJhe  grounds  with  flower  beds.  Arbor  Day  was 
generally  observed. 

GRADING. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  graded  and  nearly  all  of  our  teachers  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  help  the  cause.  I  could  make  no  complaint  of  their 
results.  The  records  are  faithfully  kept  and  the  classifying  is  getting 
better  each  term. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

This  county  is  proud  of  its  uniformity  of  text-books. 

teachers'  EXAMINATIONS. 

Candidates  for  certificates  come  mudh  better  prepared  for  their  exam- 
inations than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Our  teachers  are  reading  and 
studying  every  spare  minute  they  have.  The  actual  work  done  in  the 
school -room  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  safe 
to  ssiy  there  is  no  complaining  among  our  (high  grade  teachers  with  the 
present  system  of  examinaftions.  As  a  result,  pupils  are  remaining  in 
school  longer  and  patrons  are  not  crying  incompetency. 

APPARATUS. 

Most  of  our  districts  have  purchased  the  necessary  apparatus.  A  flag 
floats  from  nearly  every  school  building  in  the  county. 

THE    TRUANT    LAW. 

This  law  was  enforced  in  most  of  the  districts  and,  as  a  result,  a  large 
per  cent  of  our  schools  were  over-crowded  during  the  wnter  term. 

SPELLING  CONTESTS. 

Most  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  from  these  contests.  A  gen- 
eral contest  was  held  at  each  of  the  three  oounty  Fairs.  At  the  Holland 
Fair  fully  one  hundred  flfty  competitors  were  present.  Nothing  in  this 
county  has  raised  so  much  enthusiasm  as  the  spelling  contest,  and  noth- 
ing has  worked  so  much  good  in  our  schools. 
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INSTITUTES. 

Our  summer  institute  was  conducted  by  George  Edgecumbe,  asskerted 
by  Smith  Bumhain  and  Charles  McFarlane,  continuing  one  week.  It 
was  addressed  by  Supt.  H.  R.  Pafttengill.  The  tea-chers  were  more  than 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  instructors  and  voted  it  to  be  the  best  yet 
held  in  Ottawa  county. 

GENERAL. 

In  the  place  of  issuing  a  manual  I  edited  a  teachers'  column  in  each  of 
rfve  of  ithe  county  papers.  This  proved  to  be  a  means  of  information  to 
teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils.  The  reading  circles  have  been  well 
attended  and  as  usual  a  source  of  usefulness  and  help  to  onr  teachers. 
Our  aasoeiations  have  never  been  so  well  attended,  enthusiastic,  and 
beneficial  as  those  held  this  year.  I  cannot  be  too  rthankf ul  to  my  teach- 
ers for  their  good  will  and  kindness  shown  me  during  my  three  years' 
work  with  them,  and  for  the  confidence  they  place  in  my  suggestiona.  I 
am  thankful  to  the  presidents  of  our  associations,  L.  P.  Ernst  and  L.  B. 
Heasly,  for  their  loyalty  to  me  in  my  efforts  to  improve  the  associations, 
teachers'  meefings,  and  schools  of  this  county. 

BerliUy  Mich. 


PRESQUE  ISLE  COUNTY. 
EDWARD  ERSKINB,  Commissioner, 

1  herewith  send  you  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  educa- 
tional matters  in  general  as  they  are  in  my  county. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES   AND   GBOUNDS. 

We  'have  some  forty  "School-houses,  many  of  them  well  constructed 
with  large^  roomy  ground's  enclosed  by  substantial  board  fences;  Bome 
few  are  made  from  logs,  but  they  are  of  the  hewn  variety  and  give  one 
the  general  impression  of  a  progress  in  education  that  none  other  county 
of  this  State  can  excel,  when  we  compare  the  newness  of  the  settlements, 
which  date  back  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  sturdy  pioneer  first 
began  to  clear  the  primeval  forest.  Our  county  is  largely  settled  by 
those  sturdy,  industrious  men  who  came  from  the  Fatherland  and  carried 
with  them  a  determination  to  erect  a  home  on  this  free  aoil ;  with  them 
they  brought  and  inculcated  that  spirit  of  educational  advancement  that 
the  Germans  are  noted  for. 

SCHOOL   VISITATION. 

Our  achools  are  maintained  from  five  to  eight  months  each  year.  I 
have  made  some  80  visits,  and  traveled  many  hnndred  miles  in  so  doing; 
and  I  find  the  general  trend  of  education  is  upward.    There  is  a  general 
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inspiraition  for  progress  all  along  these  sdhooMines,  better  buildings, 
neater  fixtures,  and  apparatus  for  teaching. 

APPARATUS. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  the  most  improved  school  appli- 
ances, and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  how  promptly 
our  eehools  oomplied  with  the  sdbool  law  as  to  the  displaying  of  our 
country's  flag.  Every  school  in  the  county  except  one  complied  with  this 
law. 

GBNBRAL. 

As  to  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  schools  many  suggestions 
were  also  given  and  complied  with,  and  general  'harmjony  and  good  will 
prevails  in  all  school  business  in  our  county.  TIhe  wages  paid  our  teach- 
ers aro  from  ^30  to  f40  per  month.  Teachers'  associations  have  pro- 
gressed, reading  circles  have  been  formed,  and  a  general  progifess  toward 
a  standing  with  our  older  sisters  is  sought  and  desired.  The  general 
perciiitage  for  teachers'  certificates  has  been  steadily  raised,  until  we 
request  a  standing  of  80  per  cent  for  third  grade,  90  per  cent  for  second 
grade,  and  95  per  cent  for  firtrt  grade  certificates.  Before  I  close  this  brief 
description  of  our  schools,  I  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  State  Superin- 
tendent for  helping  us  with  our  county  institute,  which  has  done  much 
towards  instilling  into  our  teachers  that  enthusiasm  necessary  for  the 
promotion  and  advancement  of  eduication.  I  then  can  say  our  county  is 
steadily  advancing  onward  and  upward,  but  surely  approadiing  that  pin- 
nacle whereon  Presque  Isle  will  stand  as  one  of  the  most  progressive 
counties  in  northern  Michigan. 

Rogers  City,  Mich, 


ROSCOMMON    COUNTY. 
E.  G.  PAYNE,  CtmmissUmer. 

READING   CIRCLE. 

Beading  circles  have  failed  here,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience,  loss 
of  time,  and  expense  of  getting  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting. 

TSAOHBRS'   AND   PATRONS^   MEETINGS. 

There  are  none. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

1  find  nearly  all  school-rooms  decorated  with  flag,  pictures,  flowers, 
etc. 
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SPBOIAL   DAT   OBSBRYANCB. 

Teachers  in  nearly  all  instances  have  some  appropriate  exercises. 

PROFBSSIONAL   TRAINING. 

We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  two  normal  teachers.  The  teachers 
are  nearly  all  hard  workers  and  studious;  in  fact  they  will  compare  fav- 
orably with  the  same  grade  in  any  other  county. 

LIBRARIBS. 

strictly  speaking  we  have  but  one  district  that  has  a  working  library, 
and  others  that  are  starting  one.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  possess 
libraries  and  know  how  to  use  them.  They  are  yearly  adding  some  choice 
works. 

GBNBRAL. 

Our  graded  school  is  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  and  it  enjoys  the 
attention  of  its  patrons.  The  rural  districts  are,  in  some  instances,  only 
able  to  maintain  a  three  months'  term,  but  are  hiring  a  better  grade 
of  teachers  than  formerly.  Since  our  patrons  are  manifesting  more 
interest  than  heretofore  in  the  work  of  education,  we  hope  and  expect  to 
do  more  satisfactory  work  in  the  future. 

Roscommon,  Mich. 


SAGINAW    COUNTY. 
GEORGE  A.  WOOLSEY,  Commissioner. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  the  schools  of  Saginaw  county 
have  experienced  many  changes  for  the  better.  The  plan  of  hiring  by 
the  year  is  very  general.  Much  new  and  needed  apparatus  has  been 
provided  and  is  being  profitably  used.  The  demand  for  teachers  of 
experience  is  above  the  supply. 

READING   CIRCLB. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  way  the  teachers  have  taken  hold 
of  this  work.  The  enrollment  exceeded  200.  We  were  not  loyal  to  the 
course,  however,  as  each  circle  was  allowed  to  substitute  some  other 
second  grade  branch  for  botany.  This  is  the  first  year  in  which  this 
work  was  pushed  systematically.     Credit  was  given  on  theory  and  art. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

Two  meetings  of  this  kind  have  been  held,  one  at  Chesaning  and 
one  at  Merrill.  At  these  institutes  both  teachers  and  patrons  took  part, 
and  much  enthusiasm  was  aroused.    Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
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county  attended.  A  teachers'  and  patrons'  association  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  and  one  for  the  western  part  were  organized.  The 
appreciation  of  the  teachers  for  a  movement  of  this  kind  was  very 
marked. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

The  desire  to  decorate  the  school-roiom  and  nuake  it  home-like  is  quite 
general.  In  many  instances  pupils  vie  with  the  teachers  in  an  effort  to 
beautify  the  school-room.  As  a  result  we  have  many  rooms  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  visit.  The  picture  of  Washington  framed  and  decorated  with  flags 
is  quite  common. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  was  very  general  this  year.  Rose 
bushes,  flowers,  and  trees  of  all  kinds  were  set  out.  Some  had  a  flag- 
raising  in  connection  and  made  a  day  of  it.  Quite  a  number  of  Horace 
Mann  trees  were  planted. 

LIBRARIES. 

A  jgystematic  movement  is  now  being  made  to  establish  a  nucleus  in 
each  district,  to  which  we  can  add  each  year.  A  few  have  been  purchased 
this  year.  We  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  library  sentiment  through 
the  associations. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  were  held,  one  in  February  and  one  in  May.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-one  applicants  wrote,  and  sixty-four  were  successful.  For  the 
first  time  the  teachers  did  not  conduct  their  own  examinations.  Thir- 
teen local  examinations  were  held,  conducted  by  teachers  apx)ointed  by 
me.  The  teachers  almost  universally  prefer  this  plan.  A  great  deal 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  has  been  aroused,  and  some  schools 
brought  into  line  that  had  been  reached  in  no  other  way.  I  hope  to  con- 
duct most  of  the  next  year's  examinations  myself. 

OBNBRAL. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appi-eciation  of  the  way  the  teachers  of  the  county 
have  assisted  me  in  all  my  plans. 

At  the  institute  last  September  I  introduced  "Welch's  System  of 
Supervision.''  Teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  alike  seemed  to  be  waiting 
and  ready.  This  office  is  now  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  work  in 
nearly  every  school  in  the  county. 

Two  sets  of  county  all  grade  examination  questions  were  sent  out, 
which  have  aided  greatly  in  securing  uniform  graduation. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  push  the  township  rally  plan  thoroughly  this  com- 
ing year. 

SaginaWy  E.  S.,  Mich, 
11 
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ST.    JOSEPH    COUNTY. 
JOHN  EVERT,  Commissioner, 

One  thing  the  school  should  do  is  to  create  desires  which  will  cause 
pupils  to  go  higher, — from  grade  to  grade  to  the  high  school,  and  from  the 
high  school  to  college. 

To  determine  in  a  measure  what  the  schools  of  the  county  have  done 
in  this  respect  comparatively  and  as  a  whole,  an  effort  was  made  to  col- 
lect a  few  statistics.  The  following  questions  were  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  village  schools  of  the  county:  1.  What  is  the  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  your  school?  2.  Of  these,  how  many  are  from  the 
country?  3.  How  many  of  the  graduates  of  your  school  are  college  grad- 
uates?   4.  Of  these,  how  many  are  from  the  country? 

Prom  the  replies  the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned: 

Three  Rivers  fumiishes  the  lai^est  number  of  graduates,  255;  White 
Pigeon,  the  next  largest,  192 ;  Sturgis  stands  third  with  151.  Three  Rivers 
heads  the  list  of  graduates  from  the  town  with  200 ;  Stu-rgi'S  stands  second 
with  116;  White  Pigeon  is  third  with  100.  White  Pigeon  has  the  largest 
number  of  graduates  from  the  country,  92;  Three  Rivers,  the  second 
largest  number,  55;  and  Stui^is  has  the  third  largest  number,  36.  White 
Pigeon  has  the  most  college  graduates,  30;  Oentreville  is  a  close  second 
with  29;  Sturgis  has  18;  Three  Rivers,  12.  Oentreville  lias  the  largest 
number  of  college  graduates  from  the  town,  19;  White  Pigeon  has  17; 
Sturgis,  12;  Three  Rivers,  8,  White  Pigeon  has  13  college  graduates  from 
the  country;  Centreville,  10;  Sturgis,  6;  Three  Rivers,  4.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  high  school  graduates  of  the  Three  Rivers,  Sturgis,  White  Pigeon^ 
Oentreville,  Mendon,  Colon,  and  Burr  Oak  schools  is  785.  Of  these  525 
are  from  the  town;  257  are  from  the  country;  95  are  college  graduates: 
57  of  the  college  graduates  are  from  tjhe  town  and  38  from  the  country. 
Tiie  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  wiho  are  college  graduates  is  12. 

One  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with  the  above  is  the  record  of 
Oenterville  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of  her  graduates  who  are  college 
graduates,  the  number  being  29  and  the  per  cent  37.  This  is  over  two 
times  as  large  a  per  cent  as  that  of  the  sdhool  standing  second  in  this 
respect.  Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  college  graduates  found  among  the  graduates  of  the  village  schools. 
The  number  is  only  95,  less  than  one  on  an  average  for  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  eounty  for  a  period  of  20  to  25  years.  While  comi>apatively 
fe^'  of  those  who  complete  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools 
will  ever  be  college  graduates,  it  seems  that  our  schools  are  not  doing 
what  they  sihould  do  to  create  a  love  of  learning  and  a  desire  to  go  higher 
in  an  educational  sense. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  about  too  much  time  being  devoted 
to  arithmetic  to  the  neglect  of  other  studies.  This  may  be  true  as  a  rule; 
but  in  our  county,  judged  by  results,  it  is  not  true.  The  examination  test 
indiicates  that  teachers  and  pupils  are  weaker  in  this  subject  than  in  any 
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of  the  other  common  branches.  Exi>erienced  teachers,  high  school  grad- 
uates, and  graduates  of  the  ^strict  schools,  at  the  examinations  alnnocrt 
invariably  stand  lowest  in  arithmetic.  Processes  «eem  to  be  fairly  well 
mastered,  but  there  is  manifested  a  decided  weakness  in  the  abiHty  to 
think.  After  a  xmpil  has  completed  a  course  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry  in  any  of  our  high  schools,  it  seems  that  he  should  be  able  to 
pa^s  a  good  examinatiion  in  the  first  named  subject.  However,  the  aver- 
age thigh  school  graduate  coming  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  during 
the  lajrt  three  years  has  not  been  able  to  do  this.  The  time  available  for 
arithmetic  in  our  courses  of  study,  it  is  believed  mdght  be  used  to  reach 
greatly  improved  results.  More  vigorous,  vital  teaching  is  needed, — 
teaiChing  that  will  not  only  train  the  memory,  but  will  develop  the  power 
of  self-reliance  and  the  ability  to  think. 

Believing  that  the  time  has  oome  for  better  work  in  arithmetic  in  St. 
Joseph  oc'unty,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end,  I  have  recommended  that 
intellectual  arithmetic  be  taught  by  means  of  a  separate  text-book  to 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  in  every  school  in  the  county.  If  prop- 
erly taught,  it  will  no  doubt  result  in  increased  accuracy  and  rapidity  in 
arithmetical  operations,  better  memory,  quickness  of  mental  grasp,  the 
development  of  the  power  of  concentration,  and  the  ability  to  think.  The 
reason  for  recommending  a  separate  text-book  is  that  without  it  very 
little,  if  any,  attention  will  be  given  to  the  subject,  as  experience  has 
proved. 

teachers'  meetings. 

During  the  year  one  ^'inspiration  in-stitute,"  one  county  association 
meeting,  and  about  forty  local  township  meetings  were  held. 

The  inspiration  institute  was  held  at  Sturgis  in  February,  and  took 
the  place  of  the  regular  summer  institute.  The  instruction  was  excellent, 
the  attendance  was  the  best  we  have  ever  had,  and  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  manifested  could  not  well  have  been  greater.  The  meeting 
of  the  county  association  wnas  marked  by  good  attendance,  carefully  pre- 
pared papers,  and  interesting  discussions. 

The  work  of  the  township  institutes  was  carried  forward  during  the 
year  in  a  gratifying  manner.  In  some  of  the  townsliips  a  marked 
increase  in  attendance  and  interest  was  manifested,  while  in  most  of  the 
remaining  townships  the  work  was  fully  up  to  the  standaixi  of  last  year. 
One  new  feature  of  the  work  of  the  year  just  clost^d  was  the  "exhibit" 
feature,  whereby  the  written  work,  drawing,  map-drawing,  etc.,  of  the 
diflferent  schools  was  exhibited  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers, 
pupils,  school  oflScers,  and  patrons.  The  ends  desired  to  be  reached  by 
this  means  are  care  and  neatness  in  genenil,  and  an  increase  in  the 
amount  and  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  this  kind  of  work.  The 
work  of  the  township  institutes  deserves  to  be  strengthened  and 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  for  in  them  we  have  an  effective  means 
for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers;  and  this  is  but  another 
name  for  better  schools  and  better  opportunities  for  our  children. 

AIM  AND  MEANS. 

General  improvement  has  been  the  aim  throughout  the  year  in  county 
educational  work.  Among  the  means  to  that  end  which  have  been  kept 
in  view  are  the  following:     improvement  of  teachers,  thoroughness  in 
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studies,  good  discipline,  good  morals,  careful  adherence  to  the  plan  of  the 
nniform  course  of  study,  encouragement  of  pupils  to  complete  said  course 
and  secure  diplomas,  graduating  exercises  in  district  schools,  employ- 
ment of  teachers  for  long  periods,  teachers'  institutes,  uniformity  of  text- 
books, school  libraries,  care  of  school  property,  cooperation  of  parents, 
improvement  of  school-rooms,  out-buildings,  and  grounds,  and  efforts 
looking  forward  to  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

BLANK  REPORTS. 

I  have  used  the  report  blanks  whicfh  are  to  follow  during  the  year,  and 
have  found  them  helpful.  No  further  explanation  is  necessary,  I  think, 
as  they  explain  themselves, 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

(To  be  sent  to  the  commissioner  at  the  close  of  each  term.) 

Township 

No.  of  district 

Date 

Name  of  teacher 

When  term  began 

When  it  ended 

Number  of  teachers'  meetings  attended  during  the  term 

Number  of  township  institutes  attended Number  of  pupils  to 

complete  the  course  of  study  this  year Are  you  studying 

the  State  Reading  Circle  books? What  have  you  con- 
tributed towards  the  township  iUiStitute  *^school  exhibits?" 


How  many  of  your  pupils  have  taken  irnrt  in  the  township  institute  "con- 
tests"?  How  many  "contests"  have  they  participated  in? 

Do  you  expect  to  have  promotion  exercises  this  year? Grad- 
uating exercises? How  many  will  complete  the  course? 

Have  you  preserved  your  examination  papers? 

Work  in  i>enmanship? Language  tablet  work? Num- 
ber of  written  examiuiations  during  tlie  terra? Whole  number 

of  examination  papers  during  the  term? 

What  have  you  done  towards  uniformity  of  text-books? 

Are  the  text-books  as  reoommended  by  the  Board  of  Examiners? 

State  fully  what  you  are  doing  in  the  matter  of  '^reviews." 


Has  the  school  a  library? 

How  many  volumes? 

HJow  many  books  were  added  to  the  libra rv  the  pi-esent  term? 


Has  the  school  a  flag? 

Maps? (ih>be? Dictionary? 
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Reading  chart? 

Number  of  copy-books  in  use  in  the  school? 

Average  number  ol  pages  written  by  pupil«  in  copy-books  during  the 

term?  

HaA  the  school  a  library  case? 

l^nvtuhip  InatituU  report,  to  be  tent  to  CommUHoner  at  elate  of  eaek  InetUttte. 


Esport. 

Bemuk.. 

Nuns  of  M  timehm  .ho.bonld  do 
Inatltiits  vork  ID  tha  lowDiUp. 

dnM. 
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1 
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Mendon,  Mich. 
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SANILAC  COUNTY. 
H.  A.  MACKLEM,  Commission^', 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  oommiBsioiier  of 
SaniliaiC  county  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896: 

1.  Number  of  schools  visited 142 

2.  Number  visited  twice 92 

3.  Number  of  schools  graded  according  to  the  State  Normal 43 

4.  Number  of  dictionaries  put  in  sdhools 19 

5.  Number  of  globes 11 

6.  Number  of  maps 53 

7.  Number  of  flags 37 

8.  Number  of  county  teachers'  associations 6 

9.  Number  of  teachers  attending  same 375 

10.  Number  of  township  teachers'  meetings 2 

11.  Number  of  teachers  attending  same 81 

12.  Number  of  teachers  belonging  to  reading  circle 82 

13.  Number  of  pupils  taking  eighth  grade  examiniaition 54 

We  think  we  have  succeeded  during  the  past  year  in  puttihg  our 
schools  in  a  much  better  ^hape  tham  they  were  before,  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  better  work  the  coming  year. 

A  few  of  our  teacihers  may  not  be  up  to  the  standard,  but  a  greater 
majority  of  them  are  wide-awake,  energetic,  and  progressive. 

MarlettCj  Mich, 


SCHOOLCRAFT   COUNTY. 
J.  A.  CHISHOLM,  Commissioner, 

In  submitting  this  report  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  schools  of 
ihis  county  are  making  good  progress. 

GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  given  much  attention  to  the  grading  of  the  district  sohools, 
and  in  this  the  teachers  have  cheerfully  6ooi)erated  with  us.  In  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  may  be  found  Weldh's  classification  roister,  the 
State  Manual  for  district  schools,  and  other  helpful  aids  to  teachers  In 
grading  and  classifying  the  schools.  The  system  is  a  success  and  meets 
with  little  opposition.  Public  senitiment  is  tending  in  the  rig'ht  directioai, 
many  of  the  schools  are  now  supplied  with  teachers  from  the  higlier  iiuiti- 
tntioQS  of.  learning,  and  a  gradual  improvement  may  be  noted. 
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SCHOOL   VISITATION. 

Each  of  the  sohoola  'has  been  visited  by  me  in  person — some  of  them 
twice — Qind  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  f  oiimd  the  teaohers  enthusiastic  and 
interested  in  the  work,  and  ready  to  adopt  suggeetioiis. 

INSTITUTE . 

The  last  institute  was  the  nuost  ^u^ocesaful  ever  held  in  the  county. 
Prof.  Bankin  proved  himself  an  efficient  conductor,  and  every  >teaoher  in 
the  county,  except  two,  was  in  attendtan-ce.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  aay 
that  each  returned  to  the  work  with  new  zeal,  and  fresh  interest  and 
energy. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Our  teachers  and  patrons  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  need  of 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  patriotic  sentiment  and  true  Amer- 
icanism. The  floating  of  "Old  Glory"  over  our  school-houses  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  representa- 
tive government  should  be  taught  in  every  school.  Our  teachers  are 
very  helpful,  and  respond  cheerfully  to  the  request  of  striving  to  raise 
funds  for  a  school  flag  and  giving  patriotic  instruction  in  the  schools. 

LIBRARIES. 

Am  the  library  is  the  student's  workshop,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its 
favor.  A  student  who  leaves  school  with  the  reading  habit  is  bound  to 
progress.  In  no  other  place  can  this  habit  be  better  Watered  than  in  the 
library,  where  he  is  privileged  to  commune  with  the  master  minds  of 
great  authors.  As  yet  our  libraries  are  not  very  extensive,  but  every 
effort  is  being  put  forth  to  build  up  this  very  essential  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

flfeti€y,  Mich, 


SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY. 

E.  D..DIMOND,  Commissioner. 
READING    CIRCLB. 

We  have  done  but  little  work  with  reading  circle  during  the  year. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

Many  teaohers  of  the  county  are  giving  special  attention  to  this  matter. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  professional  preparation  of  our  teachers  is  rapidly  improving.  My 
effort  has  been  to  show  the  teachers  the  need  of  knowing  how  to  do  their 
work. 
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LIBRARIBS. 

Some  interest  is  taken  in  our  schools  in  libraries.  Several  Jiave  been 
established  and  the  good  work  is  going  on. 

GBNERAL. 

The  sdhool  interest  in  general  is  good.  Many  of  the  districts  now  hire 
their  teachers  by  the  year.  The  schools  are  well  classified  and  graded.  I 
have  given  a  larger  amount  of  time  this  year  to  1st,  2d,  and  8d  grade 
work,  and  am  confident  that  we  are  having  better  work  done  in  these 
grades  than  before.     Our  teachers'  meetings  are  well  attended. 

Corunnay  Mich. 


TUSCOLA  COUNTY. 
T.  J.  RBAVEY,  Commissioner. 

READING   CIRCLB. 

About  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  county  are  members  of  the 
Michigan  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.  The  county  is  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts. Each  district  holds  a  meeting  once  a  month  at  which  the  work  of 
the  month  is  renewed  and  discussed,  besides  a  literary  program  is  pro- 
vided consisting  of  papers  on  general  educational  topics,  together  with 
music  and  other  exercises.  In  cases  where  it  is  not  convenient  for  teach- 
ers to  attend  tihe  meetings  of  a  circle,  they  take  up  the  work  at  home  and 
report  to  me  on  the  questions  sent  out.  A  good  many  'have  taken  up  the 
work  in  this  way  during  the  year.  Aside  from  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  reading  circles  and  the  four  meetings  of  the  county  association,  no 
special  meetings  have  been  held;  but  next  year  we  are  planning  to  have 
district  and  township  meetings  in  addition. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

In  regard  to  decorations,  a  lai^e  per  cent,  all  the  best  school-rooms  of 
the  county,  are  nicely  decorated  with  chain  work,  pictures,  evergreens, 
mottoes,  flags,  and  samples  of  drawing. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

Arbor  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  and  Thanksgiving 
were  generally  observed  with  appropriate  exercises.  For  Arbor  Day 
a  circular  was  sent  out  and,  as  a  result,  nearly  every  school  ground  has  a 
nice  row  of  trees  set  out,  while  many  have  tasty  flower  beds  and  vines. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Many  of  our  teachers  are  dropping  out  to  take  a  course  at  the  State 
Normsd  or  8ome  college,  and  are  coming  back  to  give  the  schools  the 
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benefit  of  8u<ch  a  tpainmg,  while  at  every  examination  the  number  of 
applicants  for  first  and  second  grade  Certificates  is  increasing. 

LIBRARIES. 

A  fair  proportion  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  well  selected 
libraries,  and  more  are  being  added  every  term.  We  mean  to  keep  on 
until  every  district  is  supplied. 

GBNBRAL. 

In  general  I  can  safely  eay  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  county 
have  the  schools  been  managed  by  more  earnest,  better  qualified,  or  more 
progressive  teachers  than  at  the  present;  never  before  has  such  sys- 
tematic, thorough,  and  practical  work  been  done  as  now.  Where  a  few 
years  ago  existed  the  worst  kind  of  a  sectional  fight,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
cord, almost  perfect  harmony  now  prevails,  together  with  a  live,  progres- 
sive, and  earnest  school  sentiment. 

CarOy  Mich. 


VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 
J.  A.  O'LEARY,  Commissioner, 

teachers'  and  patrons*  meetings. 

No  one  thing  has  done  more  toward  arousing  a  sleeping  public  interest 
in  our  common  schools  than  hae  been  accomplished  by  means  of  these 
meetings.  We  have  held  half  a  dozen  during  the  year  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  county.  At  these  meetings  the  house  was  always  crowded, 
the  discussions  lively,  and  the  time  too  brief  to  permit  of  more  than 
limited  consideration  of  the  subjects.  A  greater  number  of  meetings 
will  be  planned  for  the  ensuing  year. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

While  in  some  eehools  tJhe  principal  decorations  may  consist  of  danger- 
ously suspended  patches  of  plaster  and  festoons  of  cobwebs,  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  the  untiring  teadier  many  of  the  rooms  have 
passed  through  a  state  of  transformation  and  now  appear  as  proof  that 
many  a  teaoher  believes  in  bettering  the  everyday  surroundings  of  the 
pupil.  There  are  many  attractive  school-rooms,  made  so  by  the  Ameri- 
can flag  tastefully  draped,  pictures,  bought  and  borrowed,  home-made 
maps,  charts,  mottoes,  etc. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

The  observance  of  special  days  and  the  teaching  of  patriotism  go  hand 
in  hand.    It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  nearly  every  school  in  the  county 

12 
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liag  at  isome  time  during  the  year  carried  out  a  'program  in  commemora- 
tion of  Bome  author  or  aome  event  x>f  impcortance.  Many  of  rthe  paitrons 
have  attended  these  exereisee,  -wliieh  have  been  the  means  of  not  only 
cultivating  a  love  for  country  and  a  thirst  for  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  great  authors,  but  ihave  served  as  a  means  of  drawing  patrons, 
teacher,  and  pupils  nearer  to  ea-oh  other. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  past  year  the  reading  circle  work  was  done  mostly  by  the  individ- 
ual teacher.  There  were  a  few  organized  circles  and  considerable  inter- 
est shown.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ensuing  year  will  «ee  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  interested  in  this  very  important  line  of  the 
teacher's  professional  work.  Nearly  three  hundred  copies  of  the  different 
school  journals  are  read  by  the  teachers  of  the  county.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  state  that  the  Moderator  leads. 

Our  Icng  summer  institutes,  held  for  aome  years  past,  have  certainly 
done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force.  The  one  lield  last 
July  and  August  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  preceding  ones,  and  the 
professional  instruction  given  had  much  to  do  with  the  most  excellent 
showing  made  by  the  younger  class  of  teadhers  during  the  year  just 
closed. 

Our  teachers,  realizing  that  the  educational  world  does  move  and  that 
the  teacher  who  will  not  keep  up  with  the  procession  must  give  way  to 
some  one  willing  to  qualify  for  better  teaching,  are  alive  to  the  necessities 
and  requirements  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  school  law  relative  to  pro- 
fessional improvement.  Within  the  year  two  first  grade  and  thirty- 
seven  second  grade  certificates  have  been  granted.  There  are  in  force  in 
the  county,  six  State,  thirteen  normal  and  college,  six  first  grade,  and 
over  sixty  second  grade  certificates, — a  twice  better  sihowing  than  three 
years  ago.  Each  year  Van  Buren  sends  her  quota  of  recruits  to  the 
Normal  and  other  schools  offering  advantages  to  those  desiring  to  perfect 
themselves  in  their  chosen  profession.  May  the  day  be  not  far  distant 
when  a  certificate  to  teadh  in  the  sdhools  of  Michigan  shall  be  issued  to 
such  only  as  have  had,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  academic  work,  at 
least  a  preparatory  course  in  the  science  and  principles  of  teaching. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  good  work  still  goes  on.  While  we  have  not  succeeded  in  placing 
a  library  in  every  school,  much  has  been  done  along  that  line  and  more 
than  one-half  the  sdhools  'have  a  start.  In  some  districts  money  has  been 
voted  for  such  purpose;  but  in  most  cases,  whatever  has  been  done  must 
be  credited  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  an  energetic  and  earnest  teacher, 
who  by  socials,  entertainments,  etc.,  managed  to  lay  by  a  few  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  Those  districts  having  libraries  are  pleased  with 
them,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  w<hen  every  district  will  be  supplied. 

GENERAL. 

One  hundred  forty  wrote  the  eighth  grade  examination;  eighty-nine 
received  diplomas.  Most  of  the  directors  have  obeyed  the  law  with 
reference  to  the  purchase  of  a  flag  and  school-room  appendages,  and  a 
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large  majority  of  the  schools  are  well  supplied  with  the  necessary  helps. 
The  school  year  just  ended  has  been  a  most  prospefous  one  in  educational 
affairs,  and  all  signs  indicate  an  era  of  continued  prosperity. 

Pato  PaWy  Mich. 


WASHTENAW  COUNTY. 
W.  W.  WEDBMYER,  Commissioner. 

teachers'  and  patrons*  meetings. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  arouse  wider  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
teachers'  association  of  the  county.  The  meetings  held  during  the  past 
year  have  been  largely  attended  and  productive  of  much  good.  Prof. 
A.  D.  DeWitt  of  Dexter,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  association  for 
the  coming  year.  Every  effort  will  be  made  under  his  direction  to  extend 
the  influence  of  the  association,  and  to  arouse  renewed  interest  in  Its 
work  among  the  teachers  of  the  county.  A  number  of  patrons'  meetings 
have  been  held  in  various  districts.  The  patrons  have  attended  the  flag- 
raisings  and  other  public  exercises  of  the  schools,  and  have  generally 
shown  an  earnest  interest  in  school  work.  The  commissioner  has 
attended  as  many  of  the  public  exercises  of  the  schools  of  the  county  as 
lay  in  his  jiower,  and  has  endeavored  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  patrons 
in  the  schools. 

reading  circle. 

Some  work  in  this  line  has  been  done  by  the  teachers  with  good  results. 
All  teadiers  are  urged  to  do  as  much  work  as  possible  in  the  line  of 
advanced  reading,  and  to  keep  up  witih  the  eduoational  thought  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  to  study  general  literature  and  current  history. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  interest  shown  by  most  teach- 
ers in  the  matter  of  decorating  their  school-rooms.  Many  old  school- 
houses  have  been  made  cozy  and  home-like  by  bright  and  active  teachers. 
This  is  not  saying  that  there  is  not  room  for  improvement  in  this  line  in 
many  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  but  in  general  not  much  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  teachers  of  this  county  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

special  day  observance. 

Arbor  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  and  other 
special  days  are  celebrated  in  many  of  the  schools  by  special  exercises. 
Tliese  are  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  commissioner  attends 
exercises  of  this  kind  whenever  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
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PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  this  county  have  received  prepa>ration  for  their 
work  at  the  State  Normal  School.  Others  have  attended  aummer  schools 
and  normal  Bchools  other  than  the  State  Normal. 

INSTITUTE. 

The  institute  held  last  summer  was  very  successful  in  every  way. 
Thanks  are  due  to  the  excellent  conductor,  Prof.  E.  L.  Briggs,  and  to  his 
able  assistants.  Prof.  M.  A.  Whitney  and  Miss  Ada  V.  Harris,  for  the 
earnest  interest  that  they  manifested  in  their  work.  Sux)erintendent 
Pattengill  was  also  kind  enough  to  be  present  on  the  closing  day  and 
address  the  teachers.  He  has  visited  Washtenaw  a  number  of  times  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  hias  always  received  a  hearty  welcome. 

LIBRARIES. 

A  forward  step  lias  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  providing  the  district 
schools  with  good  libraries.  The  Fair  Association  offered  premiums  in 
this  line,  thus  starting  the  movement  in  those  schools  that  were  lucky 
enough  to  secure  the  prizes  offered.  Socials  have  been  held  in  many 
school  districts,  to  raise  money  for  the  library  fund.  The  work  has  been 
pushed  forward  in  various  ways,  generally  with  success,  so  that  many 
schools  now  have  good  libraries,  or  have  at  least  made  a  good  start 
towards  securing  them. 

GENERAL. 

A  school  exhibit  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  county  Fair  last  fall. 
School  Day  was  observed  with  appropriate  exercises,  Hon.  H.  R.  Patten- 
gill, Prof.  M.  A.  Whitney,  and  Ex-Oommissioner  M.  J.  Oavanaugh  being 
among  the  speakers.  There  was  a  large  representation  of  scholars  and 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  The  schools  are  generally  well 
graded,  though  of  course  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  many  dis- 
tricts. Many  scholars  took  the  eighth  grade  examinations,  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  writing  excellent  papers.  Effort  has  been  made  to  have 
all  the  schools  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus,  generally  with  success, 
though  by  no  means  always  so.  There  is  mucih  room  for  improvement 
in  the  schools  of  the  county.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  discouraged,  especially 
when  I  compare  the  present  condition  of  district  schools  with  their  con- 
dition when  the  work  of  gn.t^ing  them  was  first  begun.  The  work  of  late 
years  has  become  more  definite  and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
There  is  a  growing  uniformity  in  all  school  work;  and,  above  all,  there  is 
increased  incentive  to  the  pupil  to  advaiice.  I  fully  appreciate  the  faults 
of  omission  and  commission  in  my  work,  but  trust  that  my  efforts  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  Washtenaw  county  have  not  been 
entirely  in  vain. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY. 

T.  DALE  COOKE,  Comtniaaioner. 

READING   CIRCLB. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  have  the  teachers  do  the 
work  of  the  reading  circle,  and  forty-five  have  enrolled.  Many  teachers 
find  the  Bay  View  Beading  Circle  course  more  attractive  and  follow  it 
More  and  systematic  work  mig<ht  have  been  done  had  the  commissioner 
d>one  his  full  duty  in  organizing  circles,  sending  out  questions,  examining 
manuscripts,  etc.,  etc.  He  expects,  however,  to  make  a  big  improvement 
along  this  line  in  the  coming  year. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

Saturday  has  always  been  office  day,  and  since  it  is  certain  that  the 
closing  of  the  office  on  that  day  would  cause  considerable  inconvenience 
and  complaint  among  teachers  and  echool  officers,  it  has  hardly  seemed 
expedient  to  hold  toumahip  meetings  for  teachers  and  patrons.  The 
advisability  of  such  meetings  is  conceded,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
get  the  people  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  teachers'  asso- 
ciation, four  of  w<hich  are  held  each  year.  The  way  they  responded  was 
quite  gratifying. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

Many  teachers  have  an  eye  for  beauty  and  evidently  try  against  many 
obstacles  to  make  their  school-rooms  pleasant  for  the  diildren.  There 
are  some  sdhool -rooms  which  are  hardly  fit  habitations  for  pigs  and 
dhickens,  which  could  be  made  attractive  by  a  little  effort.  The  careless 
teachers  have  been  urged  to  do  something  to  make  their  school-rooms 
brighter  and  more  cheerful,  but  all  have  not  heeded — for  one  room  visited 
in  November  and  again  in  June  *had  the  same  (and  more)  cobwebs,  the 
same  zig-zag,  wobbly  stove  pipe,  the  same  skew^haw  curtains,  and  "dad's 
breeches"  still  doing  service  as  window  glass.  These  and  other  marks 
showed  that  the  teacher  had  not  heeded  the  suggestions  given  on  the 
first  visit.    Happily  such  people  are  ahort-lived — ^as  teadiers. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  schools  have  from  one  to  a  half-dozen  special 
day  exercises  during  the  year,  and  the  plan  of  having  such  exercises  is  on 
the  increase. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

But  few  of  the  district  school  teachers  have  had  the  advantage  of  pro- 
fessional training,  but  there  are  a  goodly  number  who  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  improve  themselves.  This  is  shown  by  the  large 
attendance  at  the  institutes.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  county  are 
attending  the  summer  school  at  Flat  Bock — the  first  one  held  in  this 
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oonnty — which  aims  to  give  some  professional  inatructioai  along  with  the 
oraimming  for  certificates. 

LIBRARIBS. 

All  the  graded  schools  and  a  few  of  the  district  schools  have  excellent 
school  libraries.  School  officers  are  fast  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  their 
schools  should  have  better  libraries,  and  the  old  worn-out  and  worthless 
books  in  the  district  library  are  being  boxed  up  and  stored  in  the  attic, 
while  teacher  and  school  officers  are  looking  up  catalogs  preparatory 
to  buying  new  books.  Many  books  have  been  bought  with  money  raised 
by  socials,  but  in  the  year  to  come  more  money  will  be  spent  for  library 
purposes  than  ever  before. 

GENERAL. 

• 

In  con<!5ln«ion  it  may  be  pardonable  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
things  which  the  commissioner  "has  made  considerable  effort  to  improve. 

1.  Every  school,  except  three  or  flour  whieh  were  closed  at  the  time 
of  visit,  have  been  personally  visited  by  the  commissioner — something 
never  before  accomplished.  No  particular  good  may  have  been  done  in 
some  of  these  visits,  but  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons  were  pleased  to 
know  that  at  last  Wayne  county  had  a  commissioner  "who  had  the  dis- 
position to  at  least  get  around  and  'see'  the  schools." 

2.  All  the  schools  were  this  year  supplied  with  the  State  Manual  and 
a  classification  record  or  register.  Teachers  have  heretofore  given  the 
manual  but  little  thought,  only  because  it  had  not  been  placed  in  their 
hands  with  instructions  to  follow.  This  year  it  has  been  a  boon  to  many 
teachers,  helping  the  younger  ones  over  many  desponding  places  and 
opening  up  the  way  that  they  should  go.  Many  older  teachers  were  glad 
to  have  the  manual,  when  its  many  points  of  usefulness  and  helpfulness 
were  pointed  out  to  them.  Even  those  teachers  who  have  been  care- 
fully following  the  Detroit  schools  found  the  manual  a  great  help.  As 
yet  no  teacher  has  raised  an  objection  to  using  it,  but  nearly  all  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  try  to  grade  their  schools,  and  turned  to  it 
with  a  will;  and  all  report  more  success  than  they  had  hoped  for  in  view 
of  the  obstacles  they  thought  they  saw  ahead. 

3.  Heretofore  about  one  teacher  in  twentv-five  has  made  an  effort 
to  keep  up  the  grade  register ;  but  this  year  a  Welch's  Classification  Regis- 
ter was  placed  in  every  district  school,  and  every  teacher  i^uired  to 
leave  a  complete  report  of  work  done.  That  t^e  teachers  have  been 
faithful  to  this  duty  is  shown  by  the  reports  returned  to  this  office. 

4.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  grading  of  the  schools,  examination  ques- 
tions for  promotion,  in  sealed  envelopes  to  be  opened  on  the  day  of 
examination,  were  sent  to  each  teacher. 

5.  Monthly  report  cards  have  been  furnished  free  of  cost  to  those  who 
w4sh  to  use  them,  and  all  are  required  to  use  the  promotion  certificates. 

6.  At  eleven  points  in  tlie  county  8th  grade  examinations  were  held 
May  23,  under  the  charge  of  an  assistant  examiner.  The  papers  were 
sent  to  the  commissioner  and  looked  over  by  the  board  of  examiners. 
One  hundred  and  tw^enty-nine  applicants  w  i*ote  on  all  or  a  part  of  the 
examination;  47  wrote  the  examination  in  full,  and  11  passed.  Diplomas 
were  given  to  successful  ones.     This  being  the  first  trial  with  the  man- 
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ual,  grading,  and  examinations,  we  hope  to  show  better  results  next 
year. 

These  and  other  schemes  were  ladopted  to  induce  and  comipel  the 
teachers  to  grade  their  sc^hools.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  more 
advancement  wajB  made  along  this  line  than  in  any  previous  yeiar  since 
the  publication  of  the  manual.  Nearly  all  teachers  gave  their  hearty 
support  and  cooperati^m  to  the  grading  and  raising  the  standard  of  the 
district  school®,  and  the  result  iis  more  than  satisfactory. 

Afi  all  things  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once,  some  necessary  improve- 
ments were  not  undertaken  this  year;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
of  greater  improvements  next  year,  and  tru«t  that  the  Wayne  county 
district  schools  will  soon  be  classed  among  those  counties  that  are 
doing  the  best  work. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


WEXFORD    COUNTY. 
H.  O.  FOXWORTHY.  Commissioner. 

In  making  up  my  i-eports  last  year,  I  found  that  a  large  i)er  cent  of 
the  money  paid  for  keeping  our  schools  had  been  worse  than  wasted 
on  account  of  irregular  attendance  or  none  at  all.  I  then  the  first 
thing  directed  my  efforts  to  the  bettering  of  that  fault.  The  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  patrons  of  the  schools  worked  with  me;  the  result 
is  a  much  improved  condition  along  that  line. 

SOHOOL-HOUSES  AND   OB0UND8. 

I  found  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  premises  so  bad  that  I 
directed  a  circular  letter  to  my  directors  concerning  it.  Most  of  the 
schools  at  once  cleaned  up  the  yards,  and  the  officers  cleaned  up  the  out- 
hou«k«  and  repaired  the  fences.  The  teachers  as  a  rule  have  taken  much 
pride  in  decorating  the  school-rooms  with  historiwil  pictures;  and  now^ 
with  the  American  flag  flying  every  suitable  day,  our  children  are  being 
trained  up  in  an  air  of  American  palric^tism.  Many  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  planted  flower  beds — generally  in  a  square  around  the  flag-pole  — 
and  during  the  summer  term  they  were  repaid  for  their  labor  by  bright,, 
sweet  flowers  for  several  weeks. 

teachers'  and  patbons'  meetings. 

Our  institute  was  an  excellent  one.  There  were  sixty  seven  teachers  in 
attendance  who  were  inspired  to  r<»newed  energy  by  our  splendid 
instructors,  Profs.  Waldo  and  McLaughlin.  We  have  had  two  teach  .ts* 
association  meetings  in  our  county  this  year.  The  association  is  in  good 
working  order.  E.  P.  Carr,  president;  Geo.  Oatton,  secretary.  We  have 
divided  tJie  county  into  four  K^»ctioas  that  exi)ect  to  have  monthly  teach- 
ers' meetings  this  year.     We  have  had  three  sehool  nillies  this  year  in 
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different  sections  of  the  county,  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  have  addressed 
them  upon  topics  calculated  to  improve  our  schools.  So  successful  have 
been  these  rallies  that  they  will  be  kept  up. 

RBADINQ   GIROLB. 

Many  of  my  teachers  are  taking  the  n^nding  circle  work;  all  agree  that 
it  benefits  them. 

GRADING. 

We  have  placed  a  classification  register  in  all  the  schools;  and,  work- 
ing with  the  teachers,  we  have  classified  all  our  schools.  When  a  pupil 
has  completed  the  work,  including  the  eighth  grade,  we  have  regular 

GENERAL. 

All  in  all,  our  schools  are  doing  well.    Teachers  and  scholars  are  patri- 
otic.   They  love  their  country  and  the  flag, 
graduation  exercises  and  give  a  diploma. 

Manton,  Mich. 


QUESTIONS    FOR    EXAMINATION 


FOB 


STiTE  AND  mm  CERTIFlCilES 


I.  STATE  EXAMINATION   AT  LANSING  AND  PETOSKEY,  JULY,   1896. 

n.  STATE  EXAMINATION   AT  LANSING,   DECEMBER,   1896. 

III.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATION,   MARCH,   1896. 

IV.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATION,   AUGUST,   1896. 
V.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATION.   OCTOBER,   1896. 
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STATE    EXAMINATIONS. 


I.     QUESTIONS    PREPARED    BY    STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    FOR 
EXAMINATIOI^S  HELD  AT  LANSING  AND  PETOSKBY, 

AUGUST     1896. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Divide  j4i-  +  r^  ^y  r^  -  rfiB 

2.  Reduce  [j~^J    to  its  simplest  form. 

3.  Introduce  under  the  radical  signs  the  coefficient  in  the  following : 

a  +  ^     trr  _  5 


5x  "\;sj  X  -•  and  -^jt  y/l_ 


b 

4.     Rationalize  the  denominators  of  iJl^  and  _V'^  -^  -r  "  V^  zl£ 

2  +  v'2  Va  +  2-  +   Va  —  « 

T).     Multiply  3  *\^s  by  6  *VJ?*  placing  result  in  its  simplest  form. 

6.  Give  rules  for  the  five  preceding  examples. 

7.  Solve    Vjjr  -f  i  +  2  yT  ^  9 

8.  What  number  is  that  whose  i  increased  by  3  is  to  its  I  dimished  by  1,  as  6  is  to  2)  ? 

Solve  as  a  proportion  without  reducing  to  the  form  of  an  equation. 

9.  Define  a  pure  also  an  affected  quadratic.     Give  rule  for  solving  an  affected  quad- 

ratic equation. 

10.     Given  .r  -j-  5  —    \  rTT>  -|-  0.  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

ABITHMETIO. 

L    Define  mensuration,  line,  parallel,  horizontal,  angle,  perpendicular,  right-angle, 
hypothenuse. 

2.  What  is  the  altitude  of  a  triangle?    Of  a  parallelogram? 

3.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  sphere  whose  volume  is  150  cu.  ft.  ? 

4.  If  a  3-in.  pipe  fills  a  reservoir  in  16  hours,  how  long  would  it  take  a  4-in.  pipe  to 

fill  it? 

5.  (a)  What  is  compound  interest  and  how  found? 
(5)  What  is  annual  interest  and  how  found? 

6.  Sold  a  bill  of  goods  at  30%  discount  for  30  days  and  5%  off  for  cash,  receiving 

1452.20;  what  was  the  regular  price  of  the  goods? 

7.  A 'agreed  to  labor  for  |2.50  per  day,  on  condition  that  he  should  forfeit  50 

cents  every  day  he  was  idle.    At  the  end  ot  100  days  he  received  |190.    How 
many  days  was  he  idle? 

8.  Three  men.  A,  B,  and  C,  agreed  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work.     A  and  B  can 

do  the  work  in  6%  days,  B  and  C  in  12  days,  and  A  and  C  in  ten  days.    How 
long  will  it  take  each  separately  to  do  it? 
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9.  If  H  of  3^  times  1  be  multiplied  by  |,  the  product  divided  by  f ,  the  quotient  in- 

creased by  4^,  and  the  sum  diminished  by  |  of  itself,  what  is  the  remainder? 

10.  If  a  ball  2  inches  in  diameter  weighs  5  pounds,  what  will  be  the  diameter  of 

another  ball  of  the  same  material  that  weighs  78.125  pounds? 

BOTANY. 

1.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  flower?    Describe  each  of  these  parts  fully. 

2.  Make  drawings  of  a  maple  leaf,  locust,  corn  and  horse  chestnut,  and  classify 

each  as  to  venation,  general  outline,  and  margin.  To  what  general  division  of 
the  plant    kingdom    does    the    maple    belong?     The    corn?     Name    three 
characteristics  of  each  division. 
8.    Name  the  parts  of  plants  that  are  used  as  food  for  man  and  give  examples. 

4.  When  is  a  flower  said  to  be  symmetrical?    When  complete?    When  perfect? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  fertilization?    How  does  it  take  place?    How  are  hybrids 

produced? 

6.  Give  the  general  characters  of  the  crowfoot  family.    Examples? 

7.  What  Is  an  herb?    A  shrub?    Describe  a  bulb,  a  tuber. 

8.  In  teaching  botany   how  would  you  proceed  with  the  classification  of  plants? 

What  habit  should  the  study  of  botany  especially  cultivate? 

9.  Define  the  following  terms:   axil,  apetalous,  cyme,  dehiscent,  involucre,  pome, 

rhizoma. 
10.     Name  and  describe  the  more  common  forms  of  stems.     How  is  a  root  dis- 
tinguished from  a  stem? 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  How  does  the  volume  of  a  gas  vary  with  pressure?   With  temperature? 

2.  Define  acid  and  alkali.   What  are  salts  and  bases?  Give  by  formula  examples 

of  each. 

3.  What  weight  of  oxygen  can  be  prepared  from  60  grammes  of  KCLO3?    Write  the 

equation  and  explain  it 

4.  In  how  many  and  what  ways  do  molecules  differ?  Define  valency. 

5.  How  does  gold  occur  in  nature?   Silver?   What  recent  discoveries  in  methods 

of  refining  have  cheapened  production? 

6.  What  is  fermentation?   Name  different  kinds. 

7.  Find  the  symbol  of  a  gas  having  the  composition  27.27  per  cent  O;  72.73  per 

cent  O,  and  weighing  1.9712g.  to  the  liter. 

8.  What  elements  can  be  obtained   from  HCL,  NH3  and   HaO  ?    How  can  they  be 

obtained  in  each  case  ? 

9.  What  is  an  oxidizing  agent?  A  reducing  agent?  Give  examples. 

10.  How  may  sodium  or  barium  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  a  prism?  How  does  the 

light  emitted  by  hot  gases  differ  from  that  emitted  by  solids? 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Name  four  distinct  powers  and  duties  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Describe  the  process  through  which  a  measure  passes  to  become  a  law. 

8.    What  does  the  Constitution  specify  on  making  of  treaties?    On  nomination  and 

appointment  of  federal  officers? 
4.    Name  the  legislative  bodies  by  whose  action  a  citizen  or  resident  of  Michigan 

is  governed. 
6.    Name  two  purposes  of  our  National  Constitution  as  stated  in  the  preamble. 

6.  In  what  cases  has  the  United  States  supreme  court  original  jurisdiction? 

7.  What  persons  are  legal  voters  at  school  meetings,  and  how  are  our  common 

schools  supported? 

8.  Describe  two  methods  of  proposing  amendments  to  our  National  Constitution. 

9.  Distinguish  between  United  States  ministers  and  consuls. 

10.  Show  that  the  town  government  is  in  the  nature  of  a  democracy,  while  that  of 

the  county  is  representative. 

GENERAL   HISTORY. 

1.    Mention  three  important  battles  by  which  the  Greeks  gave  a  death  blow  to  Per- 
sian rule  in  Europe. 
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2.  Contrast  the  science  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Persians  with  that  of  the 

Babylonians. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  saying,  "Assyria  and  Egypt  were  the  birth-plaoee 

of  material  civilization,  and  the  Phoenicians  were  its  missionaries."    Is  any 
religious  reference  intended/ 

4.  What  English  poet  became  greatly  interested  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  of 

Modern  Greece,  and  what  was  the  Triple  League  that  helped  to  make  it  an 
independent  kingdom? 

5.  Wnat  Frankish  monarch's  reign  was  likened  to  a  torch  amid  the  darkness  of 

the  Middle  Ages?    Tell  something  of  his  achievements. 

6.  In  what  century  and  under  what  line  of  kings  occurred  the  English  Constitu- 

tional struggle?    How  did  it  terminate? 

7.  What  brought  the  following  into  prominence:     Guy  Fawkes,  John  Bunyan, 

Titus  Gates,  George  Fox,  Charlotte  Corday?    [20  credits.] 

8.  What  did  each  of  these  men  do  to  sdh  material  and  intellectual  progress: 

Herschel,  Watts,  Cuvler,  Arkwright,  Fulton?    (20  credits.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Mention  three  physical  features  that  have  made  it  possible  for  the  United 

States  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  globe. 

2.  What  is  the  greatest  latitude  a  place  may  have?    The  greatest  longitude? 

Explain  answers. 

3.  Give  three  causes  that  may  produce  marked  differences  in  the  climate  of  places 

having  the  same  latitude. 

4.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  customs  of  Japan?    Of  China?    What  has  greatly 

increased  our  knowledge  of  these  countries? 

5.  Describe  the  following  rivers:    Volga,  Lena,  Yukon,  Columbia,  Euphrates. 

6.  in  what  section  of  the  country  do  our  great  tornadoes  generally  originate  and 

why  do  they  usually  occur  in  late  spring  or  early  summer?    Tell  something 
of  the  two  that  wrought  such  havoc  this  year. 

7.  Discuss  Egypt  as  to  extent  and  dependencies;  its  remarkable  valley  and  famous 

ruins;  the  relation  between  it  and  the  British  government,  and  the  recent 
expedition  up  the  Nile. 

8.  Give  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  people  who  inhabit  Mexico,  Newfoundland, 

the  Sahara,  Corea,  Norway. 

9.  Compare  the  continent  of  Europe  with  that  of  Africa  in  outline,  physical  feat- 

ures, and  natural  resources. 
10.    What  products  are  largely  exported  from  the  region  of  which  New  Orleans  is 
the  distributing  port?    Liverpool?    Shanghai?    Montreal?    Buenos  Ayres? 

GEOLOOY. 

1.  What  proofs  are  there  that  soil  is  dislntejcrated  rock?  Explanation  of  rock  dis- 

integration. 

2.  Account  for  stratification.  Discuss  glaciers  as  a  geological  agent. 

.3.    What  is  meant  by  drift?   How  deep  are  drift  materials  sometimes  found? 

4.  Given  unnamed  specimens  of  quartz,  feldspar,  limestone,  inarbl*'.  and  mica. 

how  would  you  determine  their  classification? 

5.  Account  for  metaraorphic  rocks. 

6.  Define  the  following  terms  as  used  in  geolojry:  joints,  fissures,  faults,  inosozolc, 

delta,  ^cene.  veins. 

7.  Describe  physical  geography  and  climate  of  the  coal  period  and  tlie  mode  of 

accumulation  of  coal. 

8.  When  were  the  Appalachian  mountains  uplifted?   Discuss  sliortly  the  change 

of  life  forms  produced  by  this  revolution. 

9.  What  were  the  highest  vertebrates  during  mesozoio  time?  What  part  of  NoHh 

America  was  under  water  during  that  time? 
10.    Discuss  fossils,  their  origin  and  distribntion.  Tell  something  of  the  people  who 
first  inhal)it«Hl  Europe. 
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GEOMETRY. 

L    (a)  Name  the  geometrical  concepts, 
(b)  Define  geometry. 

2.  Demonstrate:     At  any  point  in  a  straiglit  line,  one  perpendicular  can   be 

erected  to  the  line,  and  only  one,  which  shall  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the 
line. 

3.  Demonstrate:     Two  parallels  are  everywhere  equally  distant  from  each  other 

and  hence  never  meet. 

4.  Demonstrate:     The  arcs  of  a  circumference  intercepted  by  two  parallels  are 

equal. 

5.  State  correctly  five  propositions  concerning  the  measurement  of  angles. 

6.  State  and  demonstrate  the  Pythagorean  proposition. 

7.  Demonstrate:     At  any  point  in  a  plane  one  perpendicular  can  be  erected  to  the 

plane,  and  only  one. 

8.  Demonstrate:     A  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  one  of  two  parallel  planes,  is 

perpendicular  to  the  other  also. 

9.  Demonstrate:     The  volume  of  a  triangular  pyramid  is  equal  to  one-third  the 

product  of  its  base  and  altitude. 
10.    Demonstrate:     The  opposite  faces  of  a  parallelopiped  are  equal  and  parallel. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Construct  a  sentence  illustrating  the  use  of  where  as  a  relative  adverb;  as  a 

conjunctive  adverb  simply. 

2.  Give  the  construction  of  the  italicized  parts  of  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  Let  the  nation  stand  by  the  school. 

(6)  To  her  years  of  prosperity,  past  and  in  store. 

(c)  It  is  for  him  to  know  what  is  best. 

(d)  Make  me  straight,  oh  worthy  master. 

(e)  It  is  worth  dying  for. 

3.  Give  the  words  or  phrases  corresponding  to  the  following  description: 

(a)  Indicative  past  perfect  of  do. 

(b)  Progressive  form,  present  indicative  of  go. 

(c)  Personal  pronoun,  first  person  plural,  objective. 
id)  Three  chief  co-ordinate  conjunctions. 

(e)  A  compound  relative  pronoun  used  objectively. 

4.  Explain  and  fully  illustrate  the  property  of  voice  in  English  grammar. 

5.  What  four  parts  of  speech  are  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  complex  sentences? 

6.  Illustrate  by  sentences  the  difference  in  use  of  singing  as  a  mere  adjective,  a 

participial  infinitive,  and  a  participle. 

7.  Define    apposition,    predicate    nominative,    preposition,    adverbial    objective, 

reflexive    pronoun,    anticipative    subject,    etymology,    conjugation,  indirect 
object,  defective  verb. 

8.  [20  credits.] 

1.  "In  daily  life  what  distinguishes  the 

2.  master  is  using  those  materials  he  has, 

3.  instead  of  looking  about  for  what  are  more 

4.  renowned  or  for  what  others  have  used  well." 

(a)  Give  reasons  for  the   use  of   comma  after   has,  and  its   omission   after 
renowned. 

(b)  Parse  what,  line  1. 

(c)  Parse  using,  line  2. 

(d)  What  part  of  speech  is  those,  line  2? 

(c)  Is  Tuts  completed  by  an  object?    If  so,  what  is  it? 
if)  Give  syntax  of  instead,  line  3. 

(g)  Parse  what,  line  3. 
(h)  Parse  for,  line  4. 

9.  Diagram  or  analyze  above  sentence. 

LITERARY   TB8T. 

The  examination  in  the  studies  rhetoric,  literature,  penmanship,  reading,  and  one- 
half  of  orthography,  will  consist  of  an  essay  of  not  more  than  3.000.  nor  less  than  2,000 
words,  on  one  of  the  following  topics,  to  be  designated  on  the  day  of  examination: 
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A  review  of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  his  works. 
The  War  of  Independence  (based  on  Fiske's  History). 

Ben  Hur:  (a)  purpose  of  the  novel;  (b)  plot;  (c)  principal  characters  briefly  described; 
<d)  literary  s^le  displayed;  (e)  general  impressions. 

OBTHOGRAPHY. 

[The  spelling  will  be  marked  on  the  manuscript  of  essay,  and  will  count  one-half 
of  this  examination.] 

• 

1.  Give  a  word  whose  chief  vowel  sound  is  that  of  broad  a;  of  i  with  a  wave;  of 

Italian  a;  of  short  e;  of  long  o. 

2.  Name  and  state  the  use  of  all  the  diacritical  marks  used  with  consonants. 

3.  State  the  three  fundamental  requisites  of  good  pronunciation,  and  tell  how 

they  may  be  improved. 

4.  Give  five  prefixes  and  five  suffixes,  stating  effect  of  each  upon  the  root. 

5.  Mark  pronunciation  of  the   following:     dynamo,   franchise,   purity,   hostile, 

won't,  rumor,  institute,  program,  orifice,  Gogebic. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Given  three  balls;  the  first  weighs  6  lbs.  and  is  25  ft.  distant  from  the  third; 

the  second  weighs  9  lbs.  and  is  50  ft.  distant  from  the  third,     (a)  Which 
exerts  the  greater  force  upon  the  third?    (b)  How  many  times  as  great? 

2.  A  ball  thrown  downward  with  a  velocity  of  35  ft.  per  second  reaches  the  earth 

in  12^^  seconds,     (a)  How  far  has  it  moved?     (&)  What  is  its  final  velocity? 

3.  Find  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  will  vibrate  5  times  in  4  seconds. 

4.  (a)  State  fully  and  clearly  the  difTerence  between  kinetic  and  potential  energy. 
(&)  Illustrate  the  same  by  the  pendulum. 

5.  In  one  pan  of  a  false  balance  a  roll  of  butter  weighs  1  lb.  9  oz.;  in  the  other, 

2  lbs.  4  oz.    Find  the  true  weight 

6.  A  power  of  70  pounds  on  a  wheel  whose  diameter  is  10  feet,  balances  300  pounds 

on  the  axle.    Give  the  diameter  of  the  axle. 

7.  What  is  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  conical  vessel  4  feet  high  filled  with 

water,  the  base  being  20  inches  in  diameter? 

8.  How  high  could  a  liquid  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.35  be  raised  by  a  lifting- 

pump,  when  the  barometer  stands  29.5  inches? 

9.  (a)  A  minute  after  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  Jar,  a  second  and  feebler  spark 

may  generally  be  obtained.    Explain, 
(b)  State  two  uses  of  lightning-rods. 
10.    What  are  the  latest  discoveries  in  electricity?    Explain. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND  HYGIENE. 


1.  What  are  the  uses  of  bones?  Name  and  locate  a  bone  Illustrating  each  use. 

2.  Define  the  following  terms  as  used  In  physiology:   aorta,  axilla,  calorie,  carti- 

lage, clavicle,  contagion,  gland,  ileum,  iris,  jejunum,  nervousness,  papillae, 
periosteum,  clot 

3.  Describe  changes  of  blood  which  occur  In  the  lungs.   Describe  changes  which 

occur  there  In  respired  air. 

4.  State  the  relation  which  muscles  bear  to  nerves.  What  do  nerve  cells  generate, 

receive,  and  impart? 

5.  Discuss  the  parts  of  the  brain  and  give  their  respective  functions. 

6.  Define  habit  and  discuss  its  Importance  from  a  physiological  standpoint.  What 

is  the  action  of  tobacco,  taken  as  a  habit? 

7.  What  Is  meant  by  "catching  cold?"  How  prevent  and  how  remedy? 

8.  Why  is  ventilation  important?    Define  disinfectants,  absorbents.    Give  exam- 

ples. 

9.  If  a  piece  of  fat  Is  eaten,  through  what  parts  of  the  alimentary  tract  does  it 

pass,  what  fiulds  does  It  meet,  how  does  Its  nutritive  portion  reach  the  blood, 
and  what  is  the  efToot  on  the  blood? 
10.    What  Is  disease?   Mention  some  of  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol. 
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SCHOOL    LAW. 

1.  Of  what  State  boards  is  the  State  Superintendent  a  member? 

2.  What  pupils  of  school  age  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory 

school  law? 

3.  What  is  the  one-mill  tax  and  how  raised? 

4.  Who  has  the  authority  to  admit  or  exclude  public  meetings  from  the  school- 

house,  the  school  board  or  the  voters? 

5.  Have  the  voters  of    the  district  board  the  authority  to  admit  non-resident 

pupils?    Why? 

6.  If-  a  vote  is  not  taken  by  ballot,  how  may  voters  be  challenged  i 

7.  On  what  dates  are  the  two  optional  regular  examinations  for  county  certificates 

held? 

8.  Must  city  teachers  be  legally    qualified?    How    examined?    Are    any    cities 

exempt  from  this  examination? 

9.  Can  a  teacher  contract  legally  with  a  school  board  for  two  or  three  years? 

Give  reasons. 
10.    Do  we  need  any  new  school  laws  from  the  next  legislature?    What?    Why? 

THEOBY   AND   ABT. 

1.  State  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  History  of  Education.    What  histories  of 

education  have  you  read? 

2.  Give  chief  facts  in  the  life  of  Horace  Mann. 

3.  Sketch  briefiy  the  educational  system  of  Michigan.    (20  credits.) 

4.  What  means  do  you  employ  to  cultivate  in  your  pupils  a  taste  for  good  litera- 

ture? 

5.  What  educational  meetings  have  you  attended  during  the  past  year?    Why? 

6.  Suggest  a  course  of  supplementary  reading  for  pupils  of  grades  4,  6,  6,  7,  and  &. 

Name  at  least  two  books  for  each  grade. 

7.  State  what  you  consider  to  be  the  five  chief  requisites  of  a  good  teacher. 

8.  What  are  the  chief  divisions  of  the  report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen? 

9.  What,  after  all,  is  the  great  object  of  education? 

UNITED    STATES   HISTORY. 

1.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  history,  and  with  what  other  subjects  may  it 

be  correlated  to  advantage? 

2.  What  means  did  the  Spanish  in  Florida  take  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Caro- 

linas,  and  what  town  did  they  found  to  serve  as  a  strong  military  outpost? 
By  what  class  of  people  was  it  settled? 

3.  What  connection  was  there  between  Eli  Whitney's  invention  and  the  perpetua- 

tion of  slavery?    Between  Alexander  Hamilton's  efforts  to  raise  money  for 
the  government  and  the  Whiskey  Rebellion? 

4.  What  caused  the  strong  political  sympathy  existing  between  the  colonies  of 

Virginia  and  New  York,  when  they  differed  so  greatly  in  social  customs? 

5.  In  what  way  did  the  French  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  and  how 

did  this  affect  the  colonization  of  America? 

6.  What  are  the  characteristic  provisions  of  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787,  and 

how  did  these  provisions  influence  the  character  of  the  people  who  settled 
the  Northwest  Territory? 

7.  Mention  four  things  which  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of  American 

manufactures  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

8.  Why  was  New  York  so  slow  to  Join  the  other  colonies  in  a  declaration  of 

independence  from  Great  Britain? 

9.  Name  the  forty-fifth  State  admitted  to  the  Union,  telling  the  objections  made 

to  its  earlier  admission  and  how  they  were  removed. 
10.    Tell  something  of  the  first  practical  use  of  telephones,  railroads,  steamboats, 
and  the  telegraph,  arranging  them  in  order  of  time. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  What  characteristics  separate  the  higher  animals  from  the  higher  plants?  How 

does  the  nutrition  of  plants  differ  from  that  of  animals? 

2.  Classify  the  siwnge.   Of  what  two  essential  elements  is  the  sponge  compotedT 

Describe  each. 
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3.  Relate  briefly  the  structure  of  the  hydra  and  describe  the  method  of  reprodnc- 

tion. 

4.  Classify  and  describe  the  star-fish. 

5.  Describe  the  digestive,  circulatory,  and  breathing  organs  of  insects.    Define 

larva,  pupa,  chrysalis, 
t).    Describe  the  structure  of  the  digestive  system  in  birds.   Distinguish  between 
natatores  and  rasores. 

7.  Describe  the  modifications  of  the  integumentary  appendages  in  mammals.  Dis- 

tinction between  true  and  false  ribs. 

8.  What  are  the  five  classes  of  vertebrates?   Describe  the  heart  and  course  of 

circulation  in  a  typical  fish. 

9.  Define  the  following  terms  and  name  an  animal  representative  of  each:   cur- 

sores,  carnivora,  lepidoptera,  octopodia,  quadrumania,  ruminantia.   Describe 
the  course  of  digestion  in  the  ruminants. 
10.    What  is  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis  in  amphibians?  What  animals  merit? 
When? 


II.    QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE   BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 

•EXAMINATION  HELD  AT  LANSING. 
DECEMBER,  1896.* 


1.    Solve 


ALGEBRA. 

V8x-hl  -h  3       V 7  X  4-  8  +  it 


VSx  +  l-S      V7x4-8-4t 

2.    A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days:  A  and  C  in  6  days;  B  and  C  in  c  days. 

How  long  would  it  take  each  to  do  it?    How  long  all  togeuier? 
8.    A  rectangular  field  containing  16  acres  is  in  length  to  breadth  as  8  to  2.    What 

are  its  dimensions  in  rods? 

4.  A  man  rows  48  miles  up  a  stream  and  back  in  20  hours.    What  is  his  rate  of 

rowing  in  still  water,  if  the  rate  of  the  current  is  one  mile  per  hour? 

5.  W^at  kind  of  an  equation  is  used  in  the  fourth  question?  State  the  rule  for 

solving  such  equations. 

6.  Simplify  the  following:     5  (x  -  y)  ^?!-±  ^_ZX±-I* 

'       5  (X*  —  y«) 

State  how  to  simplify  such  expressions. 

7.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  the  following: 

8  x«  +  48  ax*  +  60  a«  x*  -  80  a»  x»  -  90  a*  x«  -h  108  a»  x  -  27  a*. 

8.  Two  pipes.  A  and  B,  will  fill  a  cistern  in  70  minutes;  A  and  0  will  fill  it  in  84 

minutes,  and  B  nud  C  in  140  minutes.  How  long  will  it  take  each  alone  to  fill 
the  cistern? 

9.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  following: 

x«  _  6  x«  +  11  X  -  6,  x^  -  9  X*  +  26  X  -  24,  and  x»  -  8  x«  -h  19  X  —  12. 

10.    Find  H.  C.  D.  of  the  following: 

2  abx*  -  164  abx  -  6ab  and  3  m*  nx*  +  84  m«  nx«  -  27  m«  n. 

How  do  you  find  the  L.  C.  M.  when  the  simple  factors  cannot  be  found  by 
inspection? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  fractional  unit.    What  is  a  decimal? 

2.  How  many  grains  in  a  troy  ounce?    In  an  avoirdupois  ounce?    Tell  something  of 

interest  about  the  size  and  weight  of  the  five-cent  nickel. 
8.    How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  bushel?    In  a  gallon?    How  do  you  compute  inter* 
est  by  the  six  per  cent  method? 

14 
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« 

4.  I  hold  Mr.  Brown's  note  for  $3,600,  dated  January  8,  1886,  due  in  one  year 
without  interest.  What  is  its  cash  value  July  20,  money  being  worth  six  per 
cent? 

4S.  Solve  the  following  by  proportion  and  state  the  rule  for  making  the  proportion: 
A  block  of  marble  2  feet  long,  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  thick,  weighs 
465  pounds;  what  is  the  weight  of  a  block  6  feet  long,  4%  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 
thick? 

"6.  Solve  the  following  by  cause  and  effect,  and  state  wliat  you  think  the  value  of 
this  method:  How  many  men  working  10  hours  a  day  will  be  required  to 
build  a  wall  160  feet  long,  40  feet  high,  and  3  feet  thick,  in  16  days,  if  76  men 
in  12  days  of  9  hours  each  can  build  a  wall  120  feet  long,  30  feet  high,  and 
2  feet  thick? 

7.  A  cube  immersed  in  a  rectangular  reservoir  36  inches  long  and  16  inches  wide 

raises  the  water  3  inches.    What  is  the  edge  of  the  cube? 

8.  A  rectangular  field  18  rods  wide  is  cut  into  two  trapezoids  by  a  fence  running 

obliquely  across  it;  the  parallel  sides  of  the  trapezoids  are  respectively  86  and 
18  rods,  31  and  13  rods.  How  many  acres  in  the  field?  State  the  principle 
involved. 

9.  What  will  it  cost,  at  60  cents  a  square  foot,  to  gild  a  spherical  ball  3  feet  6 

inches  in  diameter? 
10.    The  Winchester  bushel  is  a  cylinder  18^  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  deep. 
What  must  be  the  diameter  and  the  depth  of  a  similar  cylinder  that  will  hold 
3%  bushels?    State  the  principle  involved. 

BOTANY. 

1.  How  do  you  account  for' mixed  growth  of  com  from   uniform  seed?  Give 

process  of  mixture. 

2.  Give  characteristics  by  which  you  readily  recognize  four  separate  families,  and 

name  the  families. 

3.  Give  best  time  and  method  for  transplanting  three  kinds  of  plants  representing 

different  habits. 

4.  What  relations  exist  between  the  'spread  of  branch  and  spread  of  root  and 

water  drainage  from  the  leaves? 

6.  What  mutual  dependence  between  plants  and  insects? 

7.  What  is  the  plan  of  reproduction  in  the  fern  family? 

8.  Describe  four  special  methods  in  nature  for  seed  distribution. 

9.  Describe  the  old  and  the  new  methods  for  studying  botany  in  the  high  school, 

and  the  relative  advantages  and  objections. 
10.    State  the  actual  disadvantage  to  an  upland  plant  from  a  soil  that  is  very  wet 
or  very  dry. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Explain  and  name  an  acid  salt,  neutral  salt,  basic  salt. 

2.  Wherein  is  the  real  advantage  of  agricultural  chemistry? 

3.  What  is  the  general  process  of  analysis  in  naming  an  unknown? 

4.  Name  the  procedure  in  three  experiments  in  which  special  precaution  against 

accident  is  necessary.    Why? 

5.  Of  what  practical  value  has  chemistry  been  to  mining  industries? 

6.  What  differences  between  nitrates  and  nitrites?    Write  the  equations  in  two 

experiments,  one  making  a  nitrate,  the  other  a  nitrite. 

7.  Explain  the  chemistry  of  combustion  and  decay;  how  do  they  differ? 

8.  How  would  you  conduct  the  experimental  worjc  in  a  high    school  chemistry 

class? 

9.  Explain  the  process  of  etching  on  metals  and  glass. 

10.  Of  what  advantage  is  the  study  of  chemistry  to  a  person  who  does  not  pursue 
the  study  beyond  a  high  school  course? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  government  and  its  meaning  as  applied 

to  civil  affairs? 

2.  Give  the- titles  of  tlie  representatives  of  our  government  in  foreign  countries 

and  indicate  the  more  important  duties  of  each  office. 
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3.  What  are  the  chief  dangers  menacing  our  government  today? 

4.  Name  the  present  members  of  President  Cleveland's  cabinet  in  order  of  official 

precedence. 

5.  State  the  leading  issues  of  the  recent  presidential  campaign,  so  wording  your 

statement  as  to  withhold  your  political  sympathies. 

6.  Make  a  chart  of  the  State,  county,  and  township  officers  respectively. 

7.  What  ia  meant  by  the  **  enacting  clause  "  of  a  bill  ?    By  a  "  blanket  ballot  *'? 

8.  (a)  Name  three  of  the  five  sources  from  which  our  public  school  funds  are 

derived.  (6)  In  your  estimation  what  was  the  most  important  school  legisla- 
tion of  the  session  of  1805 . 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  original  jurisdiction,  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  con- 

current jurisdiction,  as  applied  to  courts  of  law  ? 
10.    (a)  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  representative  government  begin 
in  England?  (6)  In  what  way  was  the  principle  of  representative  government 
recognized  in  the  English  colonies  of  America? 

GENEBAL   HIRTOBY. 

1.  Who  will  always  be  considered  the  central  figure  of  Grecian  history?    Why? 

2.  What  was  the  Appian  Way? 

3.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  origin  and  teachings  of  the  religion  known  as 

Buddhism  ? 

4.  Name  three  events  that  may  be  styled  "land-marks  in  English  history." 

5.  What  English  queen  passed  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  and  what 

did  each  compel? 

6.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  purpose  and  results  of  the  so-called  Fenian  Raids,  together 

with  some  names  of  the  more  prominent  leaders  of  the  movement 

7.  Describe  the  condition  of  Peru  under  the  Incas. 

8.  Name  an  English  and  a  French  cardinal  each  of  whom  was  really  more  power- 

ful than  their  king. 

9.  What  fate  befell  Robespierre  and  why? 

10.    Name  six  rulers  of  important  nations  who  have  been  assassinated,  and  give  the 
approximate  dates  of  each  event. 

GEOGBAPHY. 

1.  (a)  Give  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  so-called  "new  geography." 

(b)  How  would  you  define  geography  to  a  pupil  of  the  intermediate  grade? 

2.  What  is  the  international  date  line,  and  why  has  it  been  adopted  by  all  the 

leading  nations  of  the  globe? 

3.  (a)  Name  two  useful  functions  performed  by  winds.    (6)  What  causes  the  trade 

winds  to  blow  so  steadily  and  always  In  the  same  direction? 

4.  What  sort  of  vegetation  covers  the  dry  plateaus  of  Colorado,  why  is  the  rain- 

fall there  so  light,  and  how  are  the  large  rivers  of  this  region  fed? 

5.  What  recent  improvements  will  operate  greatly  to  increase  the  commercial 

prosperity  and  growth  of  Buflfalo? 

6.  What  city  is  the  greatest  coffee  market  of  the  world?    The  greatest  meat  mar- 

ket? The  greatest  cotton  manufacturing  center?  The  chief  seat  of  silk  manu- 
facture? Possessor  of  the  finest  collection  of  painting  and  statuary  In  the 
world? 

7.  (a)  Account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Cleveland,  Duluth,  Helena,  Salt  Lake  City, 

and  Cheyenne,  respectively. 

8.  locate  and  describe  the  following:    Piedmont  Belt,  Staked  Plain,  the  Tundras. 
10.     Describe  Alaska  as  to  climate,  drainage,  resources,  scenery,  and  inhabitants. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Name  and  give  location  of  five  noted  geologists  of  the  present  centurj*. 

2.  Explain  cavern  making. 

3.  What  does  geology  contribute  to  the  world's  economies? 

4.  Describe  three  remarkable  examples  of  erosion  and  the  benefits  contributed 

thereby. 

5.  Explain  the  processes  of  mountain  making. 

6.  What  has  been  you  preparation  and  work  in  geology?    Name  the  best  text- 

book in  your  estimation. 
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7.  How  are  soils  made  and  how  do  they  differ? 

8.  Name  the  geological  ages  and  their  characteristics. 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  the  deposits  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas,  in  the  earth? 
10.  Glacial  agencies  have  done  what  work  in  Michigan? 

OEOMBTBY. 

1.  Demonstrate:    The  trirectangular  spherical  triangle  is  one-eighth  of  the  BUt- 

face  of  the  sphere. 

2.  Demonstrate:    The  shortest  path  on  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  from  anj 

point  therein  to  the  circumference  of  the  great  circle  forming  its  base,  is  the 
arc  not  greater  than  a  quadrant  of  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  liie  base; 
and  the  longest  path  on  any  arc  of  a  great  circle  is  the  supplement  of  this 
shortest  path. 

3.  State  fire  propositions  in  spherical  geometry. 

4.  Demonstrate :    The  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  a  cone  of  revolution  (a  right 

cone  with  a  circular  base)  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  its 
base  and  one-half  its  slant  height;  i.  e.,  H  R.  H^,  R  being  the  radius  of  the  base, 
and  H*  the  slant  height. 

5.  Define  similar  figures;  also  homologous  sides. 

6.  Demonstrate:    Similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  corre- 

sponding diagonals. 

7.  Demonstrate:    If  a  line  is  drawn  bisecting  any  angle  of  a  triangle  and  inter- 

secting the  opposite  side,  the  product  of  the  sides  about  the  bisected  BJkgie 
equals  the  product  of  the  segments  of  the  third  side  plus  the  square  of  the 
bisector. 

8.  State  two  propositions  concerning  the  similarity  of  triangles. 

9.  Demonstrate:    Two  triangles  which  have  the  sides  of  the  one  respectively 

parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  other,  are  similar. 
10.    Demonstrate:    Two  straight  lines  which  are  parallel  to  a  third  are  parallel  to 
each  other. 

GRAMMAB. 

1.  State  the  reasons  for  and  against  discarding  the  subjunctive  mood. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  restrictive  and  the  explanatory  relative 

clauses,  and  illustrate  each  by  a  complete  sentence  properly  punctuated. 

3.  Define  inflection,  conjugation,  syntax,  appositive,  and  gerund. 

4.  Explain  the  errors,  if  any,  illustrated  by  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  I  expected  to  have  found  Maceo. 

(b)  I  should  have  liked  to.have  seen  Pingree. 

(c)  Either  he  or  I  is  right. 

(d)  He  believed  that  the  earth  was  round. 

(e)  I  should  be  much  pleased  if  the  architect  of  these  questions  wonld 

furnish  us  with  a  shorter  examination. 

5.  Give  the  construction  of  the  italicized  parts  of  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

(20  credits.) 

(a)  Today  the  birthright  of  her  hopes  the  younger  nation  sings. 

(b)  Ye  call  me  chief. 

(c)  I  paused  a  moment  and  gave  him  to  drink. 
(c6  *Twas  a  victory— j/e«;  but  it  cost  us  dear. 
(c)  It's  surely  worth  one  dollar  a  dozen. 

6.  (1)  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 

(2)  Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God ! 
(8)  Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks, 

(4)  Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast: 

(5)  Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 

(6)  Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  ^eeii.—Shake.^peare. 

(a)  Name  the  predicate  verb  of  tlio  priiuMpnl  S4»nt»'n«t^. 
(6)  Why  the  semi-colou  after  mastf 

(c)  Parse  which,  line  (2). 

(d)  Give  construction  of  than,  line  (2). 

(e)  Case  of  grace,  line  (2). 
(/)  Parse  like,  line  (4). 

(g)  Parse  to  tumble,  line  (5). 

(h)  Diagram  the  first  two  lines.  .  | 

(t)    Parse  ready,  line  (5). 

Ij)  How  dispose  of  dmi*n  and  into,  iin^s  (5)  and  (6  ? 
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7.  Explain  the  Inflaitive  constructions  found  in  the  following:    *'I  will  not  let  him 

depart,"  and  **They  declared  me  to  be  him.*'     (20  credits.) 

8.  Analyze: 

Said  he,  "They're  only  pegs, 

But  there's  as  wooden  members  quite 

As  represents  my  lege."— Hood, 

LITERARY   TEST. 

The  examination  in  the  studies,  rhetoric,  literature,  penmanship,  reading,  and  one- 
half  of  the  orthography,  will  consist  of  an  essay  of  not  more  than  8,000,  nor  less  than 
2,000  words,  on  some  one  of  the  following  topics,  which  will  be  designated  on  the  day 
of  examination: 

Life  of  Lewis  Cass. 

Life  and  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

A  review  of  **Pendenni8:*'  (a)  purpose  of  the  novel;  (b)  plot;  (c)  principal  characters 
briefly  described;  (d)  literary  style  displayed;  (e)  general  impressions. 

ORTHOORAPHY. 

[The  spelling  will  be  marked  oo.  the  manuscript  of  essay  and  will 

count  one-half  of  this  examination.] 

1.  Give  words  whose  pronunciation  will  illustrate  the  use  of 

d,  C,  a,  6,  fi,  €h,  g,  §.  th,  a. 

2.  Define  cognates,  sibilant,  aphthong,  atonies,  orthoepy. 

3.  Mark  the  pronunciation  of  the  followin^r  words:    Cuban,  caret,  either,  fruit. 

does,  wager,  cast,  dictionary,  fertile,  Ontonagon. 

4.  Carefully  describe  the  position  and  use  of  the  vocal  organs  in  pronouncing  the 

letter  b. 

5.  When  does  a  vowel  usually  have  its  short  sound? 

PHYSICS. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  fluid  and  a  liquid? 

2.  State  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

3.  Suppose  the  earth  to  be  solid;  how  far  below  the  surface  would  a  10-pound 

ball  weigh  only  4  pounds?    State  the  principle  involved  in  the  solution. 

4.  A  body  was  projected  vertically  upward  with  a  velocity  of  96.48  feet.    How 

high  did  it  rise? 

5.  How  was  atmospheric  pressure  determined? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  physical  and  the  physiological  definitions 

of  the  word  "sound"? 

7.  How  may  a  thermometer,  a  fire,  and  a  dish  of  water  be  used  to  determine  the 

elevation  of  a  place  above  the  sea  level? 

8.  (a)  Why  is  it  oppressively  warm  when  the  sun  shines  after  a  summer  shower? 

(b)  Why  is  there  greater  probability  of  a  froHt  on  a  clear  than  on  a  cloudy 
night? 

9.  How  can  you  show  that  there  are  two  opposite  kinds  of  electricity? 
10.    Describe  the  electrophorous,  and  explain  its  action. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  four  causes  of  myopia. 

2.  What  is  the  modern  theory  for  cause  of  disease? 

3.  What  is  a  congestion  and  how  relieved? 

4.  Describe  hernia,  causes  and  remedies. 

5.  How  do  paralysis  and  apoplexy  differ? 

6.  Would  you  use  vivisection  in  a  class?    Why? 

7.  Explain  the  process  by  which  wave  motion  is  communicated  to  the  brain. 

8.  Name  five  important  precautions  in  the  care  of  the  body. 

9.  How  would  you  conduct  work  in  physiology  in  the  high  school?    In  the  grades? 
10.  How  does  the  respiration  of  the  man,  fish,  and  butterfly  differ? 
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SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  How  many  regents  otthe  University?    When  elected?    Term  of  office? 

2.  Can  a  county  having  two  hundred  districts  cut  the  salary  of  the  commlaeioner 

of  schools  to  one  thousand  dollars?    Explain. 

3.  Who  has  the  power  to  locate  a  schoolhouse  site  ?    To  establish  a  district  library  ? 

How? 

4.  How  may  a  district  office  become  vacant? 

5.  Are  any  city  schools  exempt  from  the  examination  of  teachers?  Why? 

6.  What  is  the  extent  of  a  teacher's  authority  beyond  the  school  premises? 

7.  Should  the  compulsory  school  law  be  changed?    Why? 

8.  From  your  own  observation,  where  is  the  greatest  need  of  normal  school  train- 

ing?   Why? 

0.  If  an  institution  requiring  thorough  normal  instruction  should  be  authorized 

to  grant  the  equivalent  of  second  and  third  grade  county  certificates,  good 
anywhere  in  the  State,  would  it  modify  your  observation  under  the  eighth 
question? 
10.    State  other  changes  you  think  necessary  in  our  present  school  laws. 

UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

1.  What  important  international  controversies  between  the  United  States  and 

other  countries  have  been  settled  by  arbitration  during  the  past  thirty  years? 
Name  the  participating  countries  and  the  terms  of  settlem^it 

2.  What  section  of  the  United  States  was  opposed  to  the  War  of  1812  and  why? 

3.  The  strategy  of  the  British  in  endeavoring  to  secure  possession  of  the  Hudson 

valley  during  the  Revolution,  had  what  parallel  during  our  Civil  War? 

4.  What  Important  coinage  and  currency  legislation  has  been  enacted  since  the 

establishment  of  the  United  States  mint? 

5.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Chicago  labor  strike  of  1894,  including   their  origin   and 

names  of  leaders,  referring  to  the  constitutional  questions  which  became  involved 
during  their  progress. 

6.  When  and  fronl  what  count  it  was  the  Gadsden  Purchase  made,  and  why  waa 

it  so  called? 

7.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  to  designer,  location,  defraying 

of  expense,  and  presentation  to  the  United  States. 

8.  Among  the  important  acts  of  congressional  legislation  within  the  last  decade 

are  the  internstate  commerce  law,  the  lottery  law,  and  the  international  Copy- 
right Act.     Elxplain  the  import  of  each. 

9.  (a)  Name  the  two  financiers  whose  services  you  consider  of  most  value  to  the 

United  States.    (6)  When  was  our  present  national  bank  system  adopted  and 
what  is  its  importance? 
10.    What  is  suggested  to  you  by  the  following:      Kosciusko,  Geo.  Bancroft,  Horace 
Greeley,  James  M.  Mason,  John  Slidell? 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Tell  to  what  extent  and  how  you  would  teach  zoology  in  the  high  school. 

2.  What  beneficent  returns  does  the  earthworm  produce? 

3.  Life  is  divided  into  what  orders  and  upon  what  basis? 

4.  The  common  white  grub  found  in  rotten  wood  or  earth   and  the  common  wire 

worm,  are  larvae  of  what  insects  ?    Are  these  larvae  injurious  ? 

5.  Do  flies  grow  in  the  ^^inged  state?    Give  stages  of  development  from  adult  to 

adult  again. 

6.  Describe  four  families  of  birds  in  habits  and  habitat,  and  give  characteristics 

in  which  differences  exist. 

7.  Give  five  illustrations  of  mimicry  and  what  purposes  are  subserved. 

8.  Describe  four  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  name  means  used  to  combat 

them. 

9.  What  governs  the  distribution  of  animals? 

10.     Describe  the  complete  round  of  life  of  the  mosquito. 
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III.      QUESTIONS     PREPARED     BY    THE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBUC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE    REGULAR    EXAMINATION, 

MARCH,    1896. 


RULES  GOVERNING  EXAMINATIONS. 
[Note  to  Examiners  and  Applicants.— Read  Role  11  carefully.] 

• 

1.  The  package  containing  the  questions  shall  be  opened  by  the  commissioner 
and  he  shall  direct  their  distribution. 

2.  The  questions  upon  a  given  subject  shall  be  distributed  at  the  same  time  to 
all  applicants  and  no  recess  be  allowed  until  the  subject  is  finished. 

3.  Applicants,  when  absent  at  its  opening,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  exam- 
ination, except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

4.  No  candidate  shall  leave  the  room  or  communicate  with  any  other  candidate 
or  any  visitor  during  the  examination,  except  by  permission  of  the  commissioner. 

5.  All  papers  must  be  written  on  legal  cap  paper,  unless  the  commissioner  pre- 
scribes or  permits  some  other  size. 

6.  The  commissioner  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  completed  examination 
papers,  and  they  shall  be  kept  on  file  at  his  office  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  after 
the  examination,  say  six  months. 

7.  In  arithmetic  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  general  accuracy  in  method,  shall 
be  considered  not  less  than  three  times  as  important  as  obtaining  a  correct  answer. 

8.  In  grammar  allowance  shall  be  made  for  different  authorities. 

9.  The  candidate's  handwriting  shall  be  Judged  from  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions in  penmanship. 

10.  Applicants  for  third  grade  certificates  shall  be  examined  in  writing,  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography.  United  States  history,  civil  govern- 
ment, theory  and  art  of  teaching,  school  law,  physiology  and  hygiene  with  si>ecial 
reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  human  system  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and 
narcotics.  In  addition  to  the  above  branches,  applicants  for  first  grade  certif- 
icates shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  natural  philosophy,  botany,  gen- 
eral history,  geometry,  and  algebra.  In  addition  to  the  third  grade  branches, 
applicants  for  second  grade  certificates  should  be  permitted  to  choose  any  two  of  the 
followInjET  branches;  viz.,  algebra,  botany,  general  history,  and  natural  philosophy. 

11.  Third  grade  certificates  for  class  B  are  valid  in  all  districts  of  the  county  m 
which  they  are  granted.  Third  grade  certificates  of  class  A  should  be  issued  only 
to  those  who  teach  in  primary  departments  (first  four  grades)  of  graded  schools. 
Holding  a  certificate  of  class  A  does  not  legally  qualify  a  teacher  for  any  other 
school.  Boards  of  examiners  must  not  grant  certificates  of  class  B  to  applicants 
who  have  done  only  the  work  required  for  a  certificate  of  class  A.  Each  printed  list 
is  plainly  marked  and  no  mistake  should  be  made.  See  Sec.  6,  Act  No.  147,  Public 
Acts  of  1893;  also  paragraph  131,  School  Law  of  1896. 
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ALGEBRA. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Factor  the  following  and  state  the  general  case,  or  proposition,  under  which 

eax?h  is  factored  *~~' 
ab—ty—ay+y\  x^—nax+10a\2^x^—29xy—^\  (c-|-d)»+(c— d)»,  and  l-a*. 


8.    (o)  Divide  x-\ « — r^  by  x—l-\- 


aj2— 16  "'•'"'''  a.-|-4. 
(6)  SimpUfy  ^.  [|(_^+_L_)x^^]  . 

4.  A  man  agreed  to  worls  a  days  on  these  conditions;  for  each  day  he  worlced  he 

was  to  receive  c  cents,  and  for  each  day  he  was  idle  to  forfeit  d  cents.  At  the 
end  of  a  days  he  received  m  cents.  How  many  days  was  he  idle? 

5.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  9,528,128  and  the  fifth  root  of  161,051.    Give  the 

algebraic  formula  in  each  case  and  explain  its  application. 

6.  If  a  certain  lot  of  land  were  8  ft.  longer  and  2  ft.  wider,  H  would  contain  656 

more  sq.  ft.  If  it  were  2  ft.  longer  and  8  ft.  wider,  it  would  contain  776  more 
square  ft  Required  its  length  and  width. 

7.  A  piece  of  ground  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  whose  length  exceeds  its  breadth 

by  10  rods,  has  an  area  of  7^  acres;  find  its  dimensions. 

8.  There  are  two  numbers  whose  difference  is  15,  and  half  their  product  is  equal  to 

the  cube  of  the  smaller  number;  find  the  numbers. 

9.  A  boatman  can  row  20  miles  down  stream  and  back  again  in  10  hours.  He  finds 

that  he  can  row  2  miles  against  the  current  in  the  same  time  that  he  can  row 
3  miles  with  it.   What  is  his  time  in  going  and  returning? 
10.    A  rectangular  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  walk  7  ft.  wide;  the  area  of  the  gar- 
den is  15,000  sq.  ft.,  and  of  .the  walk  369.6  sq.  ft.   Find  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  garden. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Factor  as^— 8a:+15,  y^+7y— 60,  a*+6*,  and  x^-\-6xy—^y^,  stating  under  what  case, 

or  proposition,  each  is  factored? 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  coefficient  and  an  exponent;  between  a  factor 

and  a  term.  What  effect  has  the  changing  of  the  sign  of  the  exponent  upon 
the  value  of  the  quantity? 

4.  When  do  you  change  the  signs  in  removing  a  parenthesis?  Why? 

5.  •  (a)  Solve  by  substitution:—  f  ^+ly=99.^ 

7^ 


y.y—x 


y 


(6)  Solve  by  comparison: —  9a; ^-^=100. 

2S 

6.  The  average  of  A's  and  B's  ages  is  22  years;  of  A's  and  C*s,  25  years;  of  B's  and 

0*8,  27  years.   How  old  is  each? 

7.  Two  trains  pass  a  station  at  an  Interval  of  3  hours,  moving  respectively  at  the 

rate  of  20  and  32  miles  an  hour.  In  what  time  will  the  fast  train  overtake  the 
other? 

8.  Give  the  rule  for  writing  out  the  powers  of  binominals.    Expand  (1 — x^f  and 

9.  A  certain  sum  of  money  at  simple  interest,  amounted  in  two  years  to  $182  and 

in  5  years  to  $160.   Required  the  sum  and  rate  of  interest. 
10.    What  is  a  quadratic        tion?     Solve  aj^—Sa?  =  18. 
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ABITHMBTIG. 

FIRST  AMD  SECOND  GRADES. 

Note.— Theie  qoestiont  •boald  be  marlrad  oo  the  eeale  of  fifty  credits,  end  the  examiner  should  test  the 
ApplloADt  in  mental  arltlmietie  for  the  lemaJning  fifty  credits. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  a  goyernment  township,  numbering  the  sections.   Locate  upon 

this  map  the  following  described  pieces  of  land:   S.  W.  %  of  the  N.  W.  %  of 
Sec.  9;  N.  %  of  S.  %  of  Sec.  31.    How  many  acres  are  in  each  of  the  pieces 
.described? 

2.  Draw  up  your  note  payable  in  2  months  and  15  days,  and  drawing  7j^  interest, 

for  such  an  amount  that  you  can  raise  $050  by  discounting  it  at  a  bank  at  Qfi, 
S.    A  bookseller  buys  a  book  at  a  discount  from  the  catalog  price  of  20,*<  and  5j<, 
and  sells  it  at  14^  al>ove  the  catalog  price.    What  per  cent  of  profit  does  he 
make? 

4.  (a)  The  end  of  a  square  prism  25  ft.  long,  contains  1024  sq.  in.  What  is  the  sur- 

face area  of  the  prism? 
(6)  A  wishes  to  construct  a  cylindrical  cistern  having  a  capacity  of  100  bbls. 
The  conditions  are  such  that  the  altitude  can  be  but  8  ft.:  what  must  be  the 
diameter? 

5.  Explain  how  the  rate  of  taxation  f(»r  a  township  is  determined:  i.  e.  if  the 

expenses  of  a  township  are  $8,450  and  the  assessed  valuation  $3,250,  what 
would  be  a  man's  taxes  on  a  fanu  a.sses.sed  at  $2,500,  the  treasurer's  fees 
being  4%  for  collection? 

THIRD  GRADE  CLASS  R. 

1.  If  I  i»ay  $.87 V^  for  1.75  lbs.  of  salmon,  how  nuiuy  pounds  could  I  buy  for  $7.50? 

Explain  as  to  a  class. 

2.  On  Nov.  25.  1895.  Hazen  S.  Pingree  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  sells  A.  T.  Bliss  of  Sag- 

inaw E.  S.,  1,020  pounds  of  jwtatof^  at  8<*  per  bushel,  and  one  dozen  stoga 
shoes  at  90c  per  pair,  discount  lOj^.  On  Dec.  25  Mr.  Bliss  soils  Mr.  Pingree 
2,800  feet  of  lumber  at  $20  per  1,000,  and  20  pieces  of  8x8  tlml>er  20  feet  long, 
at  $16  per  1,000.  Mal^e  out  in  proper, form  a  stittement  of  accoirat  by  Mr. 
Bliss,  giving  due  credit  for  goods  obtaiho<l  of  Mr.  Pingree. 

3.  In  a  school  enrolling  40  pupils  there  were  12  half -day's  absence  during  a  school 

month.  What  ^^■as  the  per  cent,  of  attendance? 

4.  At  A  the  difference  between  local  and  standard  time  is  22  minutes:  at  *B  it  is  28 

minutes:   Which  town  Is  farther  east  and  how  many  miles?   Must  you  know 
that  both  towns  are  in  Michigan?  Why? 
r».     What  number  increased  by  25^  of  Itself  equals  1.200?  What  number  diminished 
by  171^^  of  itself  e<iuals  30.3?  112  is  140*  of  what  numl)er?  Oil*  of  what  num- 
ber equals  90? 

CLASS    A. 

1.  The  cost  of  50  gallons  of  molasses  is  $25.    If  1-5  is  lost  by  leakage    and  20  gal- 

lons are  sold  at  62i4c  a  gallon,  at  what  price  per  gallon  shall  the  renminder 
be  sold  to  gain  $5? 

2.  (a)  Draw  a  triangle  and  tell  how  to  find  the  altitude,  if  area  and  iMi.se  are  given. 
(6)  Draw  a  parallelogram  and  tell  how  the  area  is  to  be  found. 

3.  In  a  space  20  feet  long,  four  tiers  of  w(hkI  may  be  piled:  how  high  must  the  piles 

be  made  to  accommodate  12  cords? 

4.  (a)  If  by  selling  goods  at  a  profit  of  5i  I  gain  $3.  what  is  the  cost? 

(6)  Cuba  is  1,000  miles  long  in  round  numbers:  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan is  300  miles  long.  What  is  the  nitio  of  the  length  of  C.'uba  to  that  of 
Michigan,  and  vice  versa? 
C.  What  number  increased  by  25%  of  itself  equals  1.200?  What  number  diminished 
by  17^<  of  itself  equals  30..^?  112  is  UOi  of  what  numln^r?  00*^  of  what  num- 
ber equals  IMi? 

15 
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INTELLECTUAL    ABITHMETIC. 

ALL    QRADES. 

NOTB— A  member  of  the  Board  will  examine  candidates  either  singly  or  in  classes  of  five  or  ten 
teetins  attentiye  power,  qaickness  to  srasp  the  salient  features  of  a  problem,  accaraoy  and  rapidity 
of  work,  clearness  of  explanation,  and  simplicity  of  analysis. 

1.  Read  rapidlj  the  followinir*  gMng  the  results  in  place  of  the  question  mark: — 

24+36=(?).       14-K?)=82.      35— 18=(?).      52— (?)=24.      5x6x4=(?).     15xl5=(?). 
3X7-K?)=84.     85-4-5=(?).     625-s-25=(?) 

2.  Read  the  following  rapfdly: — 

14027,  21,004,  706.040,  204,032.0145,   .156090,    19,206|,   70.60^,    .1504f,    XCVII, 

DLIV,  xix,DCXXix, 
.4    X    t 

i^      1 

*    +    7 

3.  Perform  the  following  indicated  operations  with  rapidity  and  accuracy:— 

i-K=(?).       H-H-i=(?).       7i— J=(?).       4f-3f=(?).      ixi=(?).      fxjxi=(?). 

15-4-f=(?).    (7+5)X(4+2)-4-10=(?). 

4.  Deftermlne  by  inspection  whether  8  la  an  exact  divisor  of  237,424: 4  of  356,716;  2 

of  4,583;  6  of  4,670;  9  of  237,537;  3  of  62,472;  11  of  457,642.   State  your  method 
in  each  case. 

5.  When  the  cost  of  transporting  coal  is  2c  a  ton  for  each  mile,  and  the  freight  on 

400  tons  is  $200,  what  is  the  distance? 

6.  What  is  20ii  of  60?  Of  what  is  60, 25)^?  50  is  W  of  what  number?  6  is  what  per 

cent  of  60? 

7.  A  steamship  laying  telegraph  cable  finds  a  depth  of  120  fathoms  after  steaming 

600  knots  off  shore.  Give  the  depth  in  feet  and  the  distance  in  miles. 

8.  How  many  sq.  in.  in  one  sq.  yd.? 

9.  One  pipe  will  fill  a  cistern  in  4  hours;  a  second  pipe  will  fill  it  in  5  hours.  How 

long  will  it  take  both  to  fill  it? 

10.  Two  pipes  together  will  fill  a  cistern  in  6  hours;  the  first  can  fill  it  in  10  hours. 

How  long  will  it  take  the  secoiM  to  fill  it? 

11.  A  cistern  holding  80  bbls.  has  a  pipe  by  which  it  may  be  filled  in  6  hours  and 

one  by  which  it  may  be  emptied  in  8  hours.   How  long  will  It  take  to  fill  the 
cistern,  if  both  pipes  are  open? 

12.  If  I  buy  turkeys  at  the  rate  of  5  for  $3  and  sell  at  the  rate  of  8  for  $7,  how 

much  will  I  gain  on  40  turkeys? 

13.  Two-thirds  of  the  sum  of  two  equal  numbers  is  20;  what  are  the  numbers? 

14.  A  shepherd  having  240  sheep,  lost  16{j^  of  them  in  a  storm.     How  many  had  he 

left? 

15.  From  a  hogshead  containing  4S0  Ib^.  of  sugar,  66|^  was  sold  at  one  time,  and  50^  of 

the  remainder  at  another  time.     How  many  pounds  remained  unsold? 

16.  What  must  be  the  selling  price  of  tea  that  costs  80c  a  pound,  to  gain  20]^? 

17.  Find  the  area  of  a  trapezoid  whose  parallel  sides  are  12  and  14  feet  respectively, 

and  whose  altitude  is  14  ft 

18.  A  chess  board  contains  64  squares  1^  in.  long.   W^hat  is  its  perimeter,  if  it  has 

an  inch  wide  border? 

19.  The  hubs  of  two  wheels  are  alike,  but  the  spokes  of  one  are  3  in.  longer  than  in 

the  other.  How  much  greater  is  the  circumference  of  one  than  the  other? 

20.  How  many  acres  in  a  section;  in  a  township;  in  the  N.  E.  ^  of  S.  W.  ^  of  Sec. 

10;  in  the  N.  %  of  N.  W.  %  of  Sec.  16? 

21.  How  many  feet  around  a  square  40-acre  field;  around  a  square  10-acre  field? 

BOTANY. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  plant  life.   How  are  these  lower  forma 

distinguished  from  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life? 

2.  Of  what  does  fermentation  consist?   Mention  several  practical  applications  of 

fermentation.  Name  two  common  ferments. 
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3.  Mention  two  plants  commonly  propagated  by  spores;  two  by  seeds;  two  by  cut- 

tings; two  by  budding;  two  by  runners  or  stolons. 

4.  Name  five  wild  flowering  plants,  and  state  at  what  time  of  the  year  each  may 

be  found  In  blossom.   Describe  botanically  one  of  these  plants. 

5.  What  is  fruit?   Write  out  a  classification  of  the  fruits. 

6.  Name  and  make  drawings  of  four  kinds  of  flower  clusters. 

7.  Name  the  order,  or  family,  to    which  each  of  the  following  named  plants 

belongs:  com,  wheat,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  maple,  elm.  oak,  strawberry,  cab- 
bage, and  turnip. 

8.  What  are  chlorophyll  and  protoplasm,  and  what  their  uses  in  the  plant? 

9.  ]>iscuss  briefly  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants. 

10.    Describe  botanically  one  of  the  following  named  plants:  pea,  dandelion,  pitcher 
plant,  tulip,  white  pine. 

SECOND  GBADE. 

1.  What  is  botany?  How  does  it  differ  from  zoology?  From  biology? 

2.  Deflne  and  give  the  functions  of  roots,  stems,  and  leaves. 

3.  What  parts  of  the  following  plants  are  used  for  food:    Irish  potato,  sweet 

potato,  corn,  apple,  pumpkin,  carrot,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  and 
celery? 

4.  Draw  an  outline  of  five  different  forms  of  leaves,  naming  each. 

5.  Name  five  wild  flowering  plants,  and  state  at  what  time  of  the  year  each  may 

be  found  in  blossom. 

6.  Describe  botanically  one  of  the  following  named  plants:   bean,  maple,  violet, 

mustard,  shepherd's  purse. 

7.  Discuss  briefly  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants. 

8.  Describe  a  typical  flower.  What  is  a  perfect  flower?  A  complete  flower? 

9.  Mention  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

10.    Describe  botanically  one  of  the  following  named  plants:  the  apple,  wild  rose, 
pea,  early  crowfoot. 

CIVIL     GOVEBNMENT. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  any  important  measure  before  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Mention 

some  of  the  leaders  in  either  house. 

3.  Contrast  the  type  of  government  developed  In  Virginia  with  that  developed  in 

New  England. 

4.  Give  the  leading  features  of  the  government  survey  of  western  lands. 

5.  What  is  the  attitude  of  good  citizenship  toward  oflicers  who  are  trying  to 

enforce  the  laws?   What  is  the  attitude  of  good  citizenship,  if  the  laws  are 
not  satisfactory  or  if  the  oflicers  are  indiscreet  in  enforcing  them? 

6.  Name  three  appointive  State  oflScers  and  give  salary  of  each. 

7.  Show  how  a  minority  of  the  people  may  elect  a  president. 

8.  Who  presides  in  Congress?    How  did  the  name  "speaker,"  as  applied  to  this 

oflBcer,  originate?   What  are  the  speaker's  duties? 

9.  According  to  the  constitution  who  are  citizens?  Is  a  woman  a  citizen? 

10.    State  concisely  the  two  methods  of  opposing  amendments  to  the  United  States 
constitution,  and  the  two  methods  of  ratifying  such  amendments. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  A  territory  has  one  representative  in  Congress.   What  privileges  has  he,  and 

what  is  denied  him? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  joint  ballot?   Mention  an  officer  so  elected  in  this 

State. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  powers  of  the  probate  court? 

5.  What  are  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary?   What  important  for- 

eign mission  has  recently  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  Michigan  man? 
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6.  Compare  the  original  purpose  of  the  electoral  college  with  the  fulfilment  of  that 

purpose. 

7.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  Michigan?    Give  the  dimensions  and  boun- 

daries of  the  county  in  which  you  reside. 

8.  Illustrate  from  pei*sonal  knowledge  the  difference  between  real  estate  and  per- 

sonal property. 

9.  State  one  reason  for  exempting  certain  kinds  of  property-,  such  as  churches  and 

hospitals,  from  taxation. 
10.    Of  what  is  the  judiciary  of  the  T'nited  States  composeilV  Define  appellate  and 
original  jurisdiction. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  the  necessity  of  government? 

3.  What  provision  is  made  in  the  constitution  to  fill  vacancy  in  the  office  of  gov- 

ernor? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a  person's  giving  ball? 

5.  What  are  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary?    What  important  for- 

eign mission  has  i-et'ently  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  Michigan  man? 

6.  State  some  ways  in  which  a  teacher  can  train  pupils  in  good  citizenship. 

7.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  voting  in  this  State? 

8.  What  is  the  constitutional  provision  for  admitting  n(*w  States? 

9.  State  one  reason  for  exempting  certain  kinds  of  proi>erty,  such  as  churches  and 

hospitals,  from  taxation. 
10.     Name  in  order  the  persons  entitled  to  succci'd  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  a 
vacancy. 

GENERAL     HISTORY. 

FIRST   GRADE. 

1.  What  advantages  resulted  to  Kngland  from  the  Norman  Conquest? 

2.  Name  three  attenqits  made  by  England  within  the  past  year  to  extend  her  boun- 

dary lines. 

3.  Compare  Najwleon  and  Cromwell  as  to  aims,  ability,  successes,  failures,  per- 

sonal ambition,  influence,  and  circumstances  attending  deatli.   (20  credits.) 

4.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  character  of  Egyptian  civilization,  touching  upon  the 

following  points: — classes  of  society,   religion,   education,   monuments,   and 
architeetui^. 

5.  What  three  political  parties  iwirticipated  in  tlie  French  Hevolutlon,  and  which 

finally  gained  the  as<?endancy? 
(j.     Name  and  briefly  describe  four  westward  emigratioiLs  inqwiiant  in  historical 
efl'ect. 

7.  Who  were  the  following:    Constantine,  Josephus,  Wm.  of  Oninge.  Wycliflfe, 

Maria  Theresa? 

8.  Name  a  Spartan  commander,  a  German  inventor,  an  English  philosopher,  a 

Itoman  general,  and  a  French  heroine. 

9.  What  is  Russia's  present  attitude  toward  the  following  countries:     Turkey, 

China.  England,  Japan,  the  United  States? 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Name  some  fjunous  treaty,  telling  what  it  accomplished. 

2.  W^ar  of  the  Roses:   why  so  called,  who  were  the  contestants,  what  the  final  bat- 

tle, and  what  the  effect? 
8.     Name  five  great  European  inventors  and  a  prominent  invention  of  each. 

4.  Who  were  the  following:   Lady  Jane  Grey,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  ^^'m.  Tell,  Peter 

the  Hermit,  Hernando  Cortez? 

5.  What  country  is  called  **l''he  Sick  Man  of  Europe."  and  what  is  its  present  con- 

dition? 

6.  In  what  way  did  this  coimtry  sufl'er  from  tlie  wars  waged  by  the  European 

powers  against  Napoleon? 

7.  What  is  suggestinl  to  you  by  the  following:   The  Bastile,  the  Covenanters,  the 

Restoration,  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  First  Triumvirate? 
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8.  Tell  the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

9.  Distinguish  between  Alfred  the  Great  and  Peter  the  Great. 
10.    What  were  some  of  the  lasting  l>enetits  of  Charlemagne's  rule? 

GEOGBAPHY. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  Where  are  the  principal  coal  fields  of  the  world;  grain  fields;  cotton  fields? 

2.  Name  four  leading  industries  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  locate  two  important 

rivers  and  four  impoiiant  cities. 

3.  AVhy  are  the  days  longer  in  summer  at  Quebec  than  at  New  Orleans?  On  what 

day  of  the  year  are  tlie  sun's  rays  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer? 

4.  Give  a  brief  but  comprehensive  description  of  either  Cuba,  the  Transvaal,  or 

Venezuela. 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  portions  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

6.  Compare  the  climate  of  Ixibrador  with  that  of  the  southern  portion  of  Alaska, 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka,  and  state  reasons  for  the  resemblanc*es  or  differ- 
ences wlilch  you  find. 

7.  To  what  i'ountry  would  you  go  for  eac*h  of  the  following  products:    cotton, 

coft'ee,  opium,  caoutchouc,  diamonds,  ivory,  indigo,  sago,  tea,  dyewoods? 

8.  Give  sliort  des<Tiption  of  Michigan:   situation,  surface,  drainage,  soil,  climate, 

trees,  minenils,  agriculture. 

9.  Mention  and  tell  some  interesting  facts  about  five  points  of  interest  which  a 

tourist  would  be  likely  to  visit  in  Europe.   (20  credits.) 

THIRD  GRADE.  CF.ASS  B. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Locate  Armenia,  and  give  a  brief  description  of  the  coiuitry  and  its  people. 

3.  Name  the  islands  composing  the  Greater  Antilles.   State  four  of  their  principal 

exports. 

4.  AA'hy  is  the  great  basin  of  the  Pacific  highlands  comparatively  rainless? 

5.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  Andes  mountains:    position,  extent,  minerals,  eleva- 

tion, and  altitude. 
G.     Beginning  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Slate,  name  in  order  th<*  counties  of 
Michigan  that  border  on  Indiana. 

7.  Name  tlie  principal  watersheds  of  N*»rth  America,  and  state  what  river  sys- 

tems cacli  separates. 

8.  Descril»e.  as  to  a  class,  coral  re(»fs  and  islands,  mode  of  origin,  geographical 

distribution,  and  eft'ects  on  navigation  and  commerce. 

9.  Name  any  of  the  i>romiuent  railn)ads  one  would  take  in  a  trip  from  New  York 

to   Omaha.     Nanit*   tlie   states   and    large  cities  pass*»d    tlirough.    important 
rivers  crossed,  itnd  give  approximate  distance  travelcKl. 
10.     Give  a  brief  but  compreliensive  description  of  either  Culm,  the  Transvaal,  or 
Venezuela. 

THIRD    C.HADE,    Cf.ASS    A. 

1.  General  arrangement  ami  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  five  articles  of  commerce  exjjorted  from  Africa. 
'A,    Explain  the  Armenian  trouble  as  to  a  primarj'  grade. 

4.     What  causes  the  aridity  of  the  climate  of  Colorado,  or  of  any  similarly  situated 

region? 
.■».     Under  what  <'ircumstanc(»s  will  an  inland  lake  l>e  salt?  State  reasons  for  this. 
0.    Name  the  countiee  of  Michigan  in  which  State  institutions  are  located? 

7.  Describe  the  seal,  and  how  that  animal  has  involved  the  Ignited  States  in  a  con- 

troversy. 

8.  Describe,  as  to  a  class,  coral  reef  and  islands,  mode  of  origin,  geographical  dis- 

tribution, and  effects  on  navigation  and  commerce. 

9.  Name  any  of  the  prominent  railroads  one  would  take  in  a  trip  from  New  York 

to   Omaha.    Name  the  states   and    large  cities   ]>ass<Hl   through,    important 
rivers  crossed,  and  give  approximate  distance  traveled. 
10.     Draw  a  townshij),  number  the  sections,  sulMllvide  the  sixteenth  into  quarters, 
and  by  a  cn>ss  hM*ate  a  school  house  in  the  N.  K.  Vi. 
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GEOMETRY. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  Demonstrate:  Two  parallel  lines  are  everywhere  equally  distant. 

2.  Demonstrate:  Two  angles  whose  sides  are  parallel  each  to  each,  are  equal,  If 

both  pairs  of  parallel  sides  extend  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions  from 
their  vertices. 

3.  Demonstrate:  The  bisectors  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  common  point. 

4.  Show  that  the  perpendiculars  to  the  sides  of  an  inscribed  quadrilateral  at  their 

middle  points  meet  in  a  common  point 

5.  Show  that  two  parallels  intercept  equal  arcs  on  a  circumference. 

6.  Given  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  an  angle  opposite  one  of  them,  to  construct  a 

triangle. 

7.  The  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram,  equals  the  sum  of 

the  squares  on  the  sides. 

8.  (a)  If  the  area  of  a  trfaligle  whose  base  is  10  feet,  be  76  square  feet,  what  would 

be  the  area  of  a  similar  triangle  whose  base  is  12  feet? 
(5)  The  homologous  sides  of  two  similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  3  to  5. 
What  ratio  does  the  area  of  one  of  these  polygons  bear  to  the  area  of  the 
other? 

9.  Draw  a  common  tangent  to  two  different  circles.   Explain. 

10.    How  would  you  construct  a  triangle  equivalent  to  a  given  polygon? 

GRAMMAR. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Define  and  illustrate  object  complement,  objective  complement,  attribute  com- 

plement, adverbial  objective,  subject  accusative. 

3.  How  do  you  decide  whether  the  verb  following  if  should  be  put  in  the  subjunc- 

tive or  indicative  mode?  When  to  use  shall  and  willl 

4.  Analyze  or  diagram,  **I  want  ray  pupils  to  be  respectful  without  being  forced 

to  appear  so." 

5.  Give  example  of  a  participle  used  appositively,  independently,  and  attribu- 

tively. 

6.  **Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 

The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees! 

Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away. 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 

Across  the  mournful  marbles  play! 
(a)  Is  the  above  stanza  a  complete  sentence?   Give  reasons  for  answer, 
(ft)  Parse  all  the  infinitives, 
(c)  Give  syntax  of  dead^  nor,  and  across. 

7.  Make    all    the    necessary  corrections    in    the    following,  giving  reasons  for 

changes:— 
(a)  I  always  have  and  always  shall  be  of  this  opinion, 
(ft)  During  his  lifetime,  he  was  twice  imprisoned. 

(c)  I  have  known  him  to  frequently  be  tardy. 

(d)  It  is  too  bad  to  punish  both  you  and  I. 

(e)  My  reply  was,  "He  don't  care." 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 

jects:— 
Celebration  of  AVashington's  Birthday. 
My  Saturdays. 
The  Township  Unit  System. 
Value  to  Teachers  of  Child  Study. 
Correlation  of  History  and  Geography. 

Note.— Capitalisation,  panctnation,  para^aphinff,  diction,  and  flrrammatical  constractioo,  should 
all  be  carefully  noted  by  examiner  in  marking  this  question,  which  countsjfor  90  credits. 
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THIBD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Write  a  compound  complex  sentence  containing  a  nomina/tlve  absolute,  a  sub- 

stantive clause,  and  an  infinitive  phrase. 

3.  Parse  italicized  words  in  the  following:— 

He  prepared  himself  honestly  for  his  duties  by  a  thorough  study  of  whatever 
could  make  him  effloient  in  them. 

4.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  substituting  nouns  in  the  possessive  for  the 

italicized  phrases:— 
(a)  The  reign  of  King  George  III.  was  long  and  troubled. 
{b)  The  banking  house  of  Mercer  and  Kidd  has  failed. 

(c)  The  poems  of  Bums  and  Whittier  have  some  characteristics  in  common. 

(d)  The  lives  of  ladies  are  somewhat  shorter  than  those  of  men. 

5.  Give  synopsis  of  rise  in  the  future  perfect  active;  of  eat  in  the  present  perfect 

passive  potential. 

6.  Give  example  of  each  of  the  following  errors  habitually  made  by  children:— 

Use  of  laid  for  lay.  Use  of  set  for  sit. 

**    "  me  for  /.  "    "  rang  for  rung. 

"    "  learn  for  teach.  "    "  don't  for  doesn't. 

"    **  give  for  gave.  **    "  was  for  were. 

"    "  went  for  gone.  **    "  done  for  did. 

7.  Define  syntax,  conjugation,  comparison,  voice,  and  case,  as  used  in  grammar. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 

jects:— 
Making  Pies. 
Spring  Pastimes. 
Arbor  Day. 

The  Inspiration  Institute. 
The  New  Truancy  Law. 
A  Fishing  Expedition. 

Nora.— Capitalization,  panotuation,  paragraphinff,  diction,  and  ffiammatical  construction,  ehonld  all 
be  carefully  noted  by  examiner  in  marking  this  qoestion,  wliicli  counts  for  80  credits. 

CLASS  A. 

,  1.    General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 
tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Give  a  sentence  showing  the  use  of  coordinate,  subordinate,  and  correlative 

conjunction,  underscoring  these  parts  of  speech. 

3.  I^arse  italicized  words  in  the  following:— 

He  prepared  himself  honestly  for  his  duties  by  a  thorough  study  of  wJuUever 
could  make  him  efficient  in  them. 

4.  Give  general  rule  for  forming  plural  of  nouns,  and  write  plural  for  Miss  Clark, 

adjutant-general,  Mary,  shelf,  and  hoof. 

5.  Give  synopsis  of  rise  in  the  future  perfect  active;  of  cat  in  the  present  perfect 

passive  potential. 

6.  Give  example  of  each  of  the  following  errors  habitually  made  by  children:— 

Use  of  laid  for  lay.  Use  of  set  for  sit. 

"     "  me  for  J.  "    "  rang  for  rung. 

**     **  learn  for  teach.  "    "  don't  for  do&tn't. 

"    "  give  for  gave.  "    "  was  for  were. 

"     "  went  for  gone.  "    "  done  for  did. 

7.  With  what  different  studies  should  language  be  correlated? 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 

jects:- 

Making  Pies. 

Spring  Pastimes. 

Arbor  Day. 

The  Inspiration  Institute. 

The  New  Truancy  Law. 

A  Fishing  Expedition. 

NoTS.— Capitalisation,  punctuation,  parairrapliing,  diction,  and  fframmatical  construction,  sliould  all 
be  cartfully  noted  by  examiner  in  marking  this  question,  which  counts  for  30  credits. 
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3. 


4. 


5. 


OBTHOOBAPHY. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  What  Is  the  difference  between  etyniologj'  and  simple  word  analysis? 

2.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  an  Anglicized  word?  Give  example, 
(ft)  Why  does  the  study  of  Latin  give  one  more  power  in  the  use  of  words? 
What  rule  of  spelling  is  authority  for  putting  but  one  I  in  cancelation?    For 

retjiining  the  e  in  hingeing  and  dropping  It  in  hiding?  For  two  d*8  in  bidding 
and  but  one  in  beading?  For  dropping  y  in  trial  and  retaining  it  in  trying? 

Give  meaning  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  in  the  following:— digress,  coronation, 
collapse,  exclaim,  benefit,  affluent,  replenish,  resurrection,  brevity,  rectilin- 
ear. 

Indicate  the  correct  sound  of  eacli  vowel  and  digraph  in  these  words:— feoff, 
crewel,  mountain,  bcjen,  burj-,  tune,  pomegi'anate. 

Note.— The  above  questious  will  coaot  50X  mod  the  spelling  of  list  of  words  50|(. 

THIRD  GRADE,   ROTH   CLASSES. 

1.  By  means  of  words  illustrate  the  eight  diacritical  marks  used  in  Webster** 

dictionary,  giving  the  name  of  each. 

2.  Give  a  sentence  good  to  use  for  drill  in  articulation. 

3.  What  is  radical  accent?   Give  example. 

4.  Give  words  containing  the  following: — obscure  r,  medial  a,  soft  c,  Italian  i, 

short  00, 

5.  Mark  the  vowels  in  the  following  woinls:— Utah,  mark,  send,  give,  want,  twirl, 

scourge,  rule,  past. 

Note.— The  above  questions  will  count  50X  ami  th<t  spelling  of  li^t  of  words  .50)(. 

LIST   OF   W0BD8. 


ALL  GRADES. 


1. 

immaculate 

10. 

grammar 

o 

Keweenaw 

11. 

judgment 

3. 

indifference 

12. 

comprehension 

4. 

psycliology 

13. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

5. 

hermit 

14. 

conceive 

6. 

hurricane 

15. 

transept 

7. 

eliminate 

10. 

concept 

8. 

exaggerate 

17. 

accumulate 

9. 

itinerarv 

18.  indispensable 

19.  admissible 

20.  campaign 

21.  foreign 

22.  Transvaal 

23.  contention 

24.  conscience 

25.  volcanoes. 


PENMANSHIP. 


ALL  GRADES. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Write  your  name  and  address  as  it  should  appear  on  an  envelope. 

State  briefly  your  plan  for  teacliing  penmanship. 

Write  a  letter  in  goo<l  form  to  send  Perry  Mason  Sc  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  $1.7& 

for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Youth's  Companion. 
(Thii-ty  credits  on  answer,  seventy  on  penmanship.) 


PHYSICS. 


FIRST    ORADE. 

1.  What  valves  are  necessary  for  an  air  pumpV    Why  does  the  air  leave  the 

receiver  of  an  air  pump? 

2.  Name  the  mechanical  powers.    AA^hy  are  they  useful? 

3.  What  effect  is  produced  by  passing  ordinary  white  light  through  a  glass  prism? 

4.  Give  three  laws  for  vibration  of  cords.  What  determines  the  pitch  In  the  pipes 

of  an  organ? 

5.  A  mass  of  metal  weighs  0  ounoes  in  air  and  4.8  ounces  in  water;  what  is  its 

specific  gravity? 
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6.  What  is  the  essential  principle  of  an  incandescent  lamp? 

7.  By  a  diagram  explain  the  action  of  an  electric  bell. 

8.  Explain  about  the  boiling  of  water  in  an  open  vessel  and  in  a  closed  vessel, 

both  at  the  sea  level  and  at  a  high  altitude. 

9.  Define  optics,  motion,  porosity,  mirage,  volt. 

10.    A  shot  is  fired  before  a  cliff,  and  the  ei^ho  heard  in  six  seconds;  find  the  dis- 
tance to  the  <*liff. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Whut  is  the  difference  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid? 

2.  Make  a  drawing  and  explain  the  simple  microscope? 

3.  Wliat  effect  is  produced  by  passing  ordinary  white  light  through  a  glass  prism? 

4.  Describe  the  process  of  electroplating.  t 

5.  Wliy  is  a  tumbler  liable  to  break  when  partially  immersed  in  hot  water?  ' 

6.  Wliat  is  a  complementary  color? 

7.  What  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  "heaving  by  frost?'* 

8.  Can  a  rainbow  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  day?    Why? 

9.  Describe  any  fonii  of  an  electric  battery  and  explain  its  action. 

10.     1  wish  to  roll  a  barrel  of  flour  into  a  wagon  the  box  of  which  is  four  feet  from 
the  ground.   I  can  lift  but  24  iK>unds.  How  long  a  plank  must  1  have? 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND   HYGIENE 
FIRST  AND  SECOND    GRADES. 

1.  What  are  the  food  elements?    What  are  the  uses  of  each? 

2.  Why  does  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  give  a  flushed  appearance  to  the  face? 

Why  does  a  drunken  man  stagger? 

3.  What  are  the  functions  of  glands?   Classify  the  piincipal  glands  of  the  body 

according  to  their  functions. 

4.  ConiiKire  tlie  wlilte  and  the  re<l  coi-puscles,  as  to  form,  size,  number,  origin,  and 

use. 

5.  Wliat  is  tlie  ottire  of  tlic  lymi>h  in  the  Inxly?    How  does  it  differ  from  the 

blood? 
0.     How  is  heat  pnMluced  in  tlie  Ixxly,  and  how  maintaiu4Hl? 
7.     Wlint  are  some  of  tlie  most  common  sources  of  impuritit^s  in  the  air?   Name  and 

explain  the  use  of  thn'e  of  the  most  common  disinfectants. 
S.     Make  a  drawing  of  a  cross  solution  of  the  skin,  showing  the  hair  follicles,  the  oil 

glands,  and  the  sweat  glands  and  ducts. 
iK     Name  all  rlie  different  parts  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  joint.    What  i^^ 

disl(M*ationV 
10.     Describe  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.    D<h»s  it  connect   with  the  brain? 

THIKl)   (JK.VDE,  CLASS    B. 


1.  <;eneral  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  the  digestive  fluids  and  the  digestive  property  of  each. 

3.  Trac<»  the  course  of  digested  fats  from  the  intestines  to  the  heart;  the  digested 

lean  meats. 

4.  What  is  the  obje<'t  of  the  portal  ciivulation? 

5.  What  is  th«'  function  of  the  white  corpusi^les? 

6.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  lymphatic  glands?    How  does  the  lymph  differ 

from  the  blood? 

7.  Explain   how   the  air  conjes   in   cimtact  with  the  blood  in  the  lungs.    What 

changes  take  i)lace  in  the  bl<K)d  and  what  in  the  air? 
S.     How  are  nuwles  attach«Hl  to  the  bones?   What  provision  is  there  in  the  bone 

for  this  attachment? 
D.     How  does  alcohol  affect  the  appetite?    How  does  it  affet't  digestion? 
10.     What  precautions  does  the  State  Board  of  Health  recommend  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  diphtheria? 

CLASS   A. 

1.  (General  nt»atiiess  and  excellence  of  pajier  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  the  digestive  fluids  and  the  digestive  property  of  each. 

16 
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3.  Trace  the  course  of  digested  fats  from  the  Intestines  to  the  heart;  the  digested 

lean  meats. 

4.  Explain  the  different  processes  of  bread  making.  ' 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  too  rapid  eating? 

6.  About  how  often  does  the  heart  of  an  adult  in  normal  condition  beat?  How  do 

mental  labor,  physical  exercise,  and  digestion  affect  the  action  of  the  heart? 

7.  Name  five  arteries  and  five  veins  of  the  body.   At  what  places  do  the  large 

arteries  come  near  the  surface  of  the  body? 

8.  What  are  colds,  how  taken,  and  how  beet  prevented? 

9.  What  effect  has  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  muscles?    The  use  of 

tobacco?   Lack  of  exercise  or  over  exercise? 
10.    Mention  some  of  the  most  common  ways  by  which  the  sense  of  sight  and  of 
hearing  may  be  injured. 

BEADING. 

ALL  GBADES. 

I. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 

With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay, 

There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule, 
4  The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

A  man  severe  he  was  and  stem  to  view; 

I  knew  him  well  and  every  truant  knew; 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
8  The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  jokes,— for  many  a  joke  had  he; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
12  Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned; 

Yet  he  was  kind  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew; 
16  'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  aud  tides  presage, 

And  e*en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
20  For  e*en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still, 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around; 

And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
24  That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. — Qoldamith, 

IL 

Do  you  hear  the  rain,  Mr.  Caudle?  I  say,  do  you  hear  the  rain?  Do  you  hear  It 
against  the  window?  Nonsense!  You  don't  impose  upon  me;  you  can't  be  asleep 
with  such  a  shower  as  that.   Do  you  hear  it,  I  say?   Oh,  you  do  hear  It!   Well, 

4  that's  a  pretty  flood,  I  think,  to  last  for  six  weeks  and  no  stirring  all  the  time  out 
of  the  house,  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  children  are  to  go  to  school  tomor- 
row. They  shan't  go  through  such  weather,  I  am  determined.  No,  they  shall 
stop  at  home  and  never  learn  anything,  sooner  than  go  and  get  wet.  And  when 

8  they  grow  up,  I  wonder  who  they  will  have  to  thank  for  knowing  nothing,-— who, 
indeed,  but  their  father?  People  who  can't  feel  for  their  own  children  ought 
never  to  be  fathers.  But  I  know  why  you  lent  the  umbrella;  oh  yes,  I  know  very 
welL  I  was  going  out  to  tea  at  dear  mother's  tomorrow;  you  knew  that,  and  you 
12  did  it  on  purpose.  Don't  tell  me;  you  hate  to  have  me  go  there,  and  take  every 
mean  advantage  to  hinder  me.  But  don't  you  think  it,  Mr.  Caudle;  no  sir,  if  it 
comes  down  in  bueketfuls  I'll  go  all  the  more!— JerroW. 
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III. 

UoDie  is  a  genuine  Saxon  word;  a  word  kindred  to  Saxon  speech,  but  with  an 
import  common  to  the  whole  race  of  man.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  word  in  the 
language  that  clusters  in  it  so  many  and  so  stirring  meaning;  that  calls  into 

4  play  and  so  powerfully  excites  so  many  feelings,  so  many  faculties  of  our  being. 
Home!  Say  but  the  word,  and  the  child  that  was  your  merry  guest  begrins  to 
weep.  Home!  Play  but  its  tunes,  and  the  bearded  soldier  that  blanched  not  in 
the  breach,  droops  and  sickens  and  dies.    Home!    Murmur  but  its  name,  and 

5  memories  start  around  it  that  put  fire  into  the  brain,  and  affections  which  almost 
suffocate  or  break  the  heart,  and  pictures  that  bewilder  fancy  with  scenes  in 
which  joy  and  sorrow  wrestle  with  delirious  strife  for  the  possession  of  the 
spirit.— Henry  Qilea. 

IV. 

Can  it  be  that  America,  under  such  circumstances,  can  betray  herself;  that  she 
is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  republics  the  Inscription  upon  whose  ruins  is, 
**They  were,  but  they  are  not?"  Forbid  it,  my  countrymen;  forbid  it,  Heaven! 
4  I  call  upon  you,  fathers,  by  the  shades  of  your  ancestors,  by  the  dear  ashes 
which  repose  in  this  precious  soil,  by  all  you  are  and  all  you  hope  to  be,  resist 
<?very  project  of  disunion,  resist  every  encroachment  upon  your  liberties,  resist 
every  attempt  to  fetter  your  consciences  or  smother  your  public  schools  or 
8  extinguish  your  system  of  public  instmctdon. 

I  call  upon  you,  mothers,  by  that  which  never  fails  in  woman,  the  love  of  your 
offspring.   Teach  them  as  they  climb  your  knees  or  lean  on  your  bosoms,  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  Swear  them  at  the  altar,  as  with  thcdr  baptismal  vows,  to  be 
12  true  to  their  country,  and  never  to  forget  or  forsake  her. 

I  call  upon  you,  young  men,  to  remember  whose  sons  you  are,  whose  inheri- 
tance you  possess.  Life  can  never  be  too  short  which  brings  nothing  but  disgrace 
and  oppression.  Death  never  comes  too  soon,  if  necessary  in  defense  of  the  lib- 
16  erties  of  your  country. 

I  call  upon  you,  old  men,  for  your  counsels  and  your  prayers  and  your  benedic- 
tions. May  not  your  gray  hairs  go  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  with  the  recollec- 
tion that  you  have  lived  in  vain!  May  not  your  last  sun  sink  in  the  west  upon  a 
20  nation  of  slaves.— Jo«fplt  Story. 

SCHOOL    LAW. 
ALL  GRADES. 

1.  How  may  a  teachers'  association  be  incorporated?   What  amount  of  property 

may  an  association  hold? 

2.  For  how  long  are  college  certificates  valid?    Under  what  conditions  do  they 

ever  become  life  certificates? 
S.    What  officer  must  be  consulted  before  sentence  can  be  passed  upon  a  juvenile 
disorderly  person? 

4.  How  long  do  text  books  once  adopted  continue  to  be  the  legal  text  books  of  the 

district?  How  may  text  books  be  changed  within  this  limited  time? 

5.  What  officers  are  elected  at  the  first  school  meeting  of  a  newly  organized  school 

district?  How  long  after  this  first  election  do  the  respective  district  officers 
remain  in  office? 

THEORY   AND  ART. 
ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Name  three  factors  in  the  education  of  a  child  for  which  the  teacher  is  in  a 

grreait  measure  responsible. 

2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  can  geography  and  history  be  correlated? 

3.  Give  a  list  of  text  books  and  pieces  of  apparatus  which  the  State  Manual  and 

Course  of  Study  recommends  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade. 

4.  Name  four  hygienic  conditions  of  the  child  which  should  receive  dally  attention 

from  the  teacher. 
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5.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  statement  that,  in  a  good  school,  there  are 
few  occasions  for  the  enactment  of  rules  with  penalties?  What  is  the  present 
tendency  in  this  respect? 

NOTB  1.— Many  of  the  qaestions  in  this  topic  ased  mt  teAohers*  examinations  daring  the  year  I80&-6. 
will  be  talcen  from  "  White's  School  Management**,  one  of  the  books  adopted  by  tlie  State  Teachers 
Beading  Circie. 

NoTB  2.— Copies  of  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

UNITED  STATES   HISTORY. 

FIRST    AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  neatuesjs  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  evidence  is  there  that  a  race  of  people  inhabited  North  America  previous 

to  the  coming  of  the  Indians,  and  what  sort  of  people  were  they  supposed  to 
be? 

3.  What  was  the  principal  center  of  early  settlement  in  the  colonies  for  each  of 

the  following:— Huguenots,  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Quakers? 

4.  How,  when,  and  from  what  nation  was  Louisiana  acquired?    Florida?    Cali- 

fornia?  Alaska? 

5.  Tell  something  definite  of  Lewis  Cass,  Austin  Blair,  John  C.  Fremont,  Charle- 

voix, and  LaSalle. 

0.  Give  tlie  characteristic  differences  between  the  colonies  of  New  York  and  Dela- 

ware; of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 

7.  State  causes  and  name  principal  actor  in  the  enactment  of  the  Alien  and 

Sedition  Laws,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Kansas  and  Nebrasl^a  Bill,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Resumption  Act.    (20  credits.) 

8.  Give  a  brief  slietch  of  the  attempt  made  by  our  State  to  build  and  manage  its 

railroads. 

9.  Malse  a  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  Trinidad  Incident. 

The  Alaslsan  Boundary. 

Admission  of  a  New  State. 

Tlie  Venezuelan  Question. 

Our  Minister  to  (Jeniiany. 

Affairs  In  Cuba. 

Presidential  Candidates. 

Latest  Issue  of  (Jovcrnniont  Bonds. 

The  International  IVa^-e  Conference. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  and  exci'lhMu-c  of  paper  to  count  for  this  numlwr. 

2.  Give  short  description  of  explorations  made  in  America  by  three  explorers  of 

different  nationalities,  prior  to  ir)2r). 

8.  State  what  you  consider  as  five  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 

of  our  country,  giving  date  of  each. 

4,  Name  one  prominent  naval  commander  of  eax*h  of  the  following  wars,  and  men- 

tion the  principal  victorv  gained  bv  each: — Revolutionary  War,  War  with 
Tripoli,  the  War  of  1812.  the  Civil  War. 

5.  Briefly  compare  Nathan  Hale  and  Major  Andre  as  to  character,  education, 

position,  part  in  history,  fate,  etc.  In  lieu  of  the  foregoing  question,  applicants 

may  write  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  iK>em  "Nathan  Hale." 
♦J.     For  what  were  the  following  noted:— .\lexander  Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson, 

Henry  Claj',  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas? 
7.    Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  trouble  arising  concerning  Michigan's  admission  to 

the  Union. 
S.     Give  a  short  account  of  that  remarkable  Frenchman  who  was  the  founder  of 

Canada  and  whose  naiii**  is  commemorated  in  the  name  of  a  lake. 

9.  Name  any  five  of  Amerit-Ji's  seven  great  poets. 
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10.    Make  a  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following:— 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  Trinidad  Incident. 
The  Alaskan  Boundary. 
Admission  of  a  New  State. 
The  Venezuelan  Question. 
Our  Minister  to  Germany. 
Affairs  in  Cuba. 
Presidential  Candidates. 
Latest  Issue  of  (lovornment  Bonds. 
The  International  Peace  Conference. 

CLASS    A. 

1.  Ceneral  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  numl>er. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  first  telegraph  line  in  America,  as  yon 

would  tell  It  to  a  child. 

3.  State  wliat  you  consider  as  five  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 

of  our  country,  giving  date  of  each. 

4.  What  good  has  resulted  from  the  Civil  War  and  what  Injurj- ?   Name  the  gen- 

erals of  this  war  who  have  since  been  presidents  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Briefly  compare  Nathan  Hale  and  Major  Andre  as  to  character,  education, 

position,  part  in  history,  fate,  etc.  In  lieu  of  the  foregoing  question,  applicants 
may  write  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  poem  **Xathan  Hale." 
0.    Tell  about  the  Salem  witchcraft.    What  lesson  did  it  teach? 

7.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  trouble  arising  concerning  Michigan's  admission  to 

the  Union. 

8.  Give  a  short  account  of  that  remarkable  Frenclmian  who  was  the  founder  of 

Canada  and  whose  name  is  commemorated  in  tlie  name  of  a  lake. 

9.  Name  a  recently  deceased  poet  who  was  especially  fond  of  dilldren,  and  give 

some  quotation  from  his  poems. 
10.     Make  a  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  tlie  following:— 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  Trinidad  Incident. 
The  Alaskan  Boundary. 
Admission  of  a  New  State. 
The  Venezuelan  Question. 
Our  Minister  to  Gtymany. 
Affairs  in  Cuba. 
Presidential  Candidates. 
Latest  Issue  of  Government  Bonds. 
The  International  Peace  Conference. 


IV.     QUESTIONS     PREPARED     BY     THE     SUPERINTE>rDENT    OF    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE     REGULAR    EXAMINATION 

JUNE,     1896. 

ALGEBRA. 

SECX)ND  GRADE. 

1.  General  neatness  and  exc*ellence  of  pai)er  to  cmiiit  for  tills  nunil>or. 

2.  Define  root  of  an  equation  and  root  of  a  nuiii1>er. 

8.    By  what  would  you  multiply  x*-{-x^y-\-3!^  ^-|-a?w*-f-**  to  give  a^ — y'  'i 

4.  What  is  the  sigDificance  of  a  fractional  exiionent.  as  x^  and  y*  ? 

5.  Bxplain  as  to  a  class  why  a  term  may  l)p  clian^e<l  from  one  numi)er  of  an 

equation  to  the  other  by  chunprinK  tlie  sijjn. 

6.  Make  an  original  pi*oblem  involvinjr  two  unknown  quantities  ami  solve  by  sub- 

stitution. 
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7.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  x*—v\  a*—9ab-\-^W,  and  9ar^— Goj+l. 

8.  A  and  B  have  each  an  annual  income  of  $1,500.  A  spends  $400  more  each  year 

than  does  B,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  amount  of  their  savings  is  $6,000. 
What  does  each  spend  annually? 

9.  Divide  the  number  149  into  two  such  parts  that  the  greater  diminished  by  5, 

may  be  double  the  less. 
10.    A  merchant  having  increased  his  capital  8^,  found  that  it  amounted  to  $4,820. 
How  much  was  it  at  first? 

ABITHMBTIC. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

NoTS.— These  qaestions  thonld  be  marked  on  the  scale  of  fifty  credits  and  the  examiner  sliould  test 
the  applicant  in  mental  arithmetic  for  the  remaining  fifty  credits. 

1.  Draw  the  following  named  figures  and  give  rulee  for  finding  the  area  of  the 

same:— obtuse  triangle,  parallelogram,  trapezium,  and  circle. 

2.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  will  it  take  to  make  fiooring  enough  to  lay  a  floor  in 

a  house  28  ft.  x  48  ft.,  if  one-fourth  is  allowed  for  matching  and  waste? 

3.  A  reservoir  supplies  a  town  with  4,573,800  gallons  of  water  daily.  If  its  surface 

area  is  7  acres,  how  much  will  the  water  be  lowered  in  It,  provided  one-half 
as  much  runs  in  as  runs  out? 

4.  An  agent  in  Chicago  sells  4,500  bushels  of  wheait  for  me  at  $.64V^  a  bushel.  The 

proceeds  he  invests  in  wool  at  $.10  a  pound.  If  his  commission  for  selling  the 
wheat  be  1^  and  his  commission  for  buying  the  wool  2^,  how  many  pounds 
of  wool  does  he  buy  for  me? 

5.  What  is  interest?  How  does  bank  discount  differ  from  interest?  When  I  sell  a 

note  to  a  bank,  is  the  discount  reckoned  on  the  money  given  me,  or  is  it  on  a 
larger  or  smaller  amount? 

fl 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  (a)  How  many  cords  of  18-lnch  stovewood  may  be  piled  In  a  wood-house  20  ft. 

long,  18  ft  wide,  and  10  ft.  high? 
(&)  At  20c  a  cu.  yd.,  what  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  cellar  30  ft.  long,  24  feet  wide,  and 
5%  feet  deep? 

2.  (a)  How  deep  must  a  cylindrical  cistern  8  ft.  in  diameter  be  to  contain  60  bbls. 

of  water,  allowing  4^  cu.  ft.  to  the  bbl.? 
(b)  How  many  silver  dollars  may  be  made  from  2^  lbs.  of  silver  bullion? 

3.  At  $72  an  acre,  a  farm  is  worth  $12,240.   It  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  160 

rods  wide.  What  will  it  cost  to  put  a  fence  around  it,  at  75c  a  rod? 

4.  Find  the  present  worth  of  the  following  note,  June  18,  1896,  discounted  at  a 

bank,  rate  of  discount  being  6;^:— 

$320.00.  Lansikq,  Mich.,  Feb.  5, 1896. 

Six  months  from  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  J.  C.  Doran  or 
order,  three  hundred  twenty  dollars,  with  interest  at  Sfi, 

M.  H.  Cameron. 

5.  At  what  time  in  the  course  would  you  begin  to  tefleh  a  pupil  fractions?  Give 

reasons  for  your  answer. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  For  1895  a  clerk's  salary  was  $1,242.  It  had  been  increased  10j<  in  1893  and  8j< 

in  1894.  What  was  it  in  1892?  What  was  the  per  cent  of  increase  from  1892 
to  1895? 

2.  A  water  glass  has  two  bands  around  it,  each  containing  ten  figures.   It  takes 

3  seconds  to  cut  each  figure.  What  will  it  cost  to  decorate  2^^  gross  at  $2  a  day 
of  8  hours  each  ? 

3.  From  a  lot  of  land  40  rds.  sq.  I  sold  40  sq.  rds.  What  is  the  remainder  worth  at 

$45  an  acre? 

4.  State  the  following  transaction  in  the  foiin  of  an  itemized  bill,  and  give  a 

properly  drawn  note  in  payment  for  the  same:-— Jas.  O'Donnell,  Jackson,  buys 
of  Aaron  T.  Bliss,  Saginaw,  May  28,  1896,  six  pieces  of  4x6,  24  ft.  long,  @  ^ 
per  M;  13,225  of  roc^ng  at  $8  per  M;  28  pieces  3x18  joist,  36  ft  long,  at  $24 
per  M.  Mr.  Bliss  gives  Mr.  O'Donnell  a  discount  of  5^,  subscribes  with  Mr. 
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0*Doim«ll  for  the  Jackson  Daily  Citizen  for  one-half  year  at  $6  per  year, 
taking  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  %  doz.  colts  at  $36  per  doz.  and  a  3-year  old  gelding 
at  $60. 
5.    Construct  and  work  four  problems  illustrating  four  cases  in  interest. 

MENTAL    ARITHMETIC. 
ALL  OBADES. 

1.  What  part  of  a  dollar  is  5c.  16|c,  83ic,  66|c,  83^,  12ic,  S^c  ? 

2.  If  one-half  of  an  article  be  sold  for  what  the  whole  cost,  what  per  cent  is  gained 

on  the  part  sold? 

3.  Add  i,  i.  and  |. 

4.  Subtract  2%  from  8^. 

5.  At  %  cent  each  how  many  tomato  plants  can  be  bought  for  40c? 

6.  A  half -foot  square  is  what  per  cent  of  one  square  foot? 

7.  %  is  %  of  what? 

8.  At  15c  per  pound  what  is  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour? 

9.  Find  cost  of  3630  pounds  of  potatoes  at  10c  per  bushel? 

10.  What  per  cent  of  a  section  of  land  is  80  acres?  20  acres? 

11.  How  many  miles  around  the  boundary    of  a  government  section  of  land? 

Around  a  quarter  section? 

12.  Add  145.  87,  96.  83,  57,  909,  77,  and  34. 

13.  What  is  %  of  60?  Of  what  is  60  three-fourths? 

14.  $15  is  Sfi  of  what  sum? 

15.  25 )(  of  a  man*8  income  is  $200;  what  is  ^f  of  his  income? 

16.  A  can  build  a  wail  in  3  days  and  B  can  do  the  same  work  in  4  days.  How  long 

will  it  take  both  working  together  to  build  the  wall? 

17.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days;  A  and  B  can  do  it  in  4  days.  How  long  will 

it  take  B  to  do  it? 

18.  An  agent  received  $10  for  making  a  collection  at  a  commission  of  3^  %;  what  was 

the  amount  of  the  bill  collected  ? 

19.  Divide  85  marbles  between  two  boys  so  that  one  gets  4  as  often  as  the  other 

one  gets  3. 

20.  Papers  were  sold  for  5c  each,  which  was  a  gain  of  25j<;  how  much  would  be  the 

gain  on  4  papers? 

21.  How  much  must  I  mark  goods  that  cost  $6,  so  that  I  can  deduct  lOfi  from  the 

market  price  and  still  gain  5j<  on  cost  price? 

22.  A  lawyer  collects  a  debt,  takes  2^  for  his  fee,  and  remits  the  balance  of  $490; 
•  what  is  his  fee? 

23.  A  pile  of  wood  is  24  feet  long;  how  high  must  it  be  piled  to  contain  36  cords? 

(Note  common  sense  shown  Hl  the  solution.) 

24.  What  principal  will  in  8  years  at  7  per  cent  give  $42  interest? 

25.  How  many  bunches  of  shingles  G4  thousand  in  a  bunch)  will  it  take  to  shingle 

a  roof  20  ft.  X  40  ft..  If  shingles  are  laid  4  in.  to  the  weather? 

BOTANY. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Define  anther,  stipule,  ovary,  ovule,  and  cell. 

2.  Name  five  fiowering  and  three  non-flowering  plants  common  in  your  locality. 

3.  How  are  the  following  plants  propagated:— bean,  radish,  onion,  sweet  potato^ 

Irish  potato,  raspberry,  apple,  peach,  rhubarb,  and  geranium? 

4.  Make  a  drawing  showing  a  root  tip  and  root  hairs.  Explain  the  use  and  action 

of  each  in  the  soil. 

5.  Name  two  plants  belonging  to  each  of  the  following  orders  or  families  :--Orucif- 

erse,  LiliacesB,  and  Rosacese. 
6-10.  The  examiner  should  place  before  each  applicant  some  plant,  in  flower  if 
possible,  and  ask  that  it  be  botanlcally  described.  Drawings  should  be  made 
to  help  describe  the  different  parts.  The  examiner  should  mark  the  a^licant 
according  to  the  knowledge  displayed  and  the  power  of  observation  mani- 
fested. This  latter  half  of  the  examination  should  in  no  case  be  omitted. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
SECOND    GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Give  some  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  county  clerk. 

3.  There  must  be  several  kinds  of  t-axes  assessed  and  paid.   Illustrate. 

4.  Define  income  tax.   What  is  meant  by  free  coinage? 

5.  In  special  or  extra  sessions  of  the  legislature,   what  subjects  may  be  con- 

sidered ? 

6.  By  what  authority  is  our  standard  of  weights  and  measures  regulated? 

7.  (Jive  the  steps  necessary  to  the  admission  of  a  State. 

8.  Name  in  order  the  persons  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  a 

vacancy. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  tariff  for  revenue  only?  By  reciprocity?   By  free  trade? 

10.    Give  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

TnrRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  may  a  civil  officer  of  the  United  States  be  impeached? 

3.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  "local  option"  temperance  law  in  this  State  and  in  the 

localities  where  the  law  is  operative. 

4.  How  are  the  delegates  to  the  national  conventions  elected?  To  how  many  dele- 

gates is  Michigan  entitled? 

5.  What  was  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  gerrymander? 

6.  Of  how  many  Justices  is  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  composed?  Who  is  chief 

justice? 

7.  Suppose  it  is  your  personal  conviction  that  a  law  is  unconstitutional;  may  you 

disregard  it?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  Ignited  States  between  a  town  and  a  city? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Joint  ballot?   Mention  an  officer  so  elected  in  this 

State. 
10.     What  is  intended  to  prevent  the  appointment,  by  the  president,  of  unprincipled 
or  unqualified  men  to  positions  of  high  trust  and  honor? 

CLASS   A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  tliis  number. 

2.  Give  some  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  county  clerk. 

3.  Name  three  essential  requisites  of  a  good  government. 

4.  How  are  the  delegates  to  the  national  conventions  elected?  To  how  many  dele- 

gates is  Michigan  entitled? 

5.  Name  three  essential  qualities  of  a  good  citizen. 

6.  How  often  is  the  legislature  chosen  in  this  State?  Wlieu  does  such  election  next 

occur? 

8.  Compare  the  duties  of  the  (iovernor  of  Michigan  with  those  of  President  of  the 

United  States. 

9.  What  is  meant  bj'  the  term  Joint  ballot?  Mention  an  officer  so  elected  in  this 

State. 
10.    What  is  meant  by  a  **River  and  Harbor  Bill?" 

OBNEBAL  HISTOBY. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Name  five  historical  events  occurring  prior    to    1402,    which    you    regard  as 

directly  affecting  American  history. 

2.  Descril)e  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Commune  during  the  concluding  scenes 

of  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
8.    For  what  is  the  battle  of  Balaklava  memorable,  and  what  poem  was  written 
to  commemorate  It? 
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4.  What  action  was  taken  by  Mexico  as  soon  as  news  was  received  of  President 

Polk's  election?  WhyV 

5.  What  were  the  Agrarian  Laws? 

^,  What  is  suggested  by  the  following  names:— Virginius,  Hannibal,  Cato,  Trajan, 
Saladin? 

7.  How  long  has  Victoria  reigned  in  England,  and  how  mnch  power  has  she  in  the 

control  of  affairs? 

8.  Who  were  the  Moors? 

^10.  Write  an  account  of  the  Feudal  System,  including  the  following  points:— (a) 
origin;  (5)  development  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe;  (c)  advantages 
and  defects;  (d)  causes  of  decline;  (e)  traces  in  the  present  organization  of 
European  society. 

GEOOBAPHT. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Compare  Holland  and  Switzerland  as  to  elevation,  surface,  productions,  and 

climate. 

2.  Name  two  countries  of  Asia,  two  rivers,  two  cities,  and  four  articles  of  export 

3.  Locate  Sahara  and  tell  why  it  is  rainless. 

4.  Name  a  country  of  which  coffee  is  the  staple  product  What  proportion  of  the 

coffee  used  in  the  world  is  raised  there? 

5.  What  form  of  government  has  Hawaii?  What  is  its  principal  city?  Its  princi- 

pal export? 
-6.    In  what  country  and  on  what  water  is  each  of  the  following  cities:— Rotterdam, 

Bombay,  Toronto,  Cape  Town,  Alexandria? 
7.    Account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  California. 
S.    Give  the  list  of  Michigan  counties  that  border  on  Saginaw  Bay.   Mention  two 

of  the  most  populous  cities  in  these  counties. 

9.  Define  drainage  of  a  country  and  describe  the  drainage  systems  of  the  United 

States. 
10.    State  something  definite  about  any  five  of  the  following:— 
(a)  The  "Twin  CiUes." 
(6)  The  "City  of  the  Straits." 

(c)  The  "Wonderland  of  America." 

(d)  The  "Golden  Gate." 
(c)  The  "Crescent  City." 

(f)  The  "Whirlpool  Rapids." 
(ff)  The  Eads  Jetties, 
(ft)  The  Transvaal. 
(0  The  Acropolis. 

THIBD  OBADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  are  the  causes  of  deserts?   Illustrate  by  example. 

S.  What  large  river  flows  across  Austria,  Alaska,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  and 
China? 

4.  What  is  a  cyclone  and  what  its  cause?  Locate  the  scene  of  a  recent  one  in 

Michigan.  '       I    ' 

5.  What  districts  of  Europe  are  chiefly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  kid  gloves, 

linen,  cutlery,  cotton  goods,  watches,  pottery,  ships? 

6.  Where  in  Michigan  are  coal  mines  located?  Iron  mines?  Copper  mines? 

7.  (a)  Explain  the  changed  of  the  seasons. 

(6)  What  would  be  the  width  of  thie  torrid  zone,  if  the  earth  were  inclined  40 
degrees  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit? 

8.  What  noted  promontory  is  there  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  and  to  what 

government  does  it  belong?  What  gives  it  importance? 

9.  Name  the  country  or  countries  from  which  we  obtain  each  of  the  following 

articles:— tin,  tea,  spices,  silk  goods,  kangaroo  leather. 
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10.    Stale  something  definite  about  any  five  of  the  following:— 
(a)  The  "Twin  Cities." 
(6)  The  "City  of  the  Straits." 
(c)  The  "Wonderlimd  of  America," 
id)  The  "Golden  Gate." 
(c)  The  "Crescent  City." 

if)  The  "Whirlpool  Rapids." 
(or)  The  Eads  Jetties. 
ih)  The  TransTaal. 

(i)  The  Acropolis. 

THIRD   OBADE.   CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Indicate  how  you  would  teach  the  causes  of  the  seasons. 

3.  Name  two  rivers  of  Africa  and  describe  courses.  What  of  interest  Is  connected 

with  them? 

4.  What  is  a  cyclone  and  what  its  cause?   Locate  the  scene  of  a  recent  one  in 

Michigan. 

5.  Describe  the  home  life  of  the  people  of  Japan. 

6.  Where  in  Michigan  are  coal  mines  located?  Iron  mines?  Copper  mines? 

7.  What  methods  would  you  employ  to  have  pupils  in  the  second  primary  attain 

just  conceptions  of  a  bay,  a  strait,  an  island,  a  valley,  and  a  mountain? 

8.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Michigan  and  on  this  map  locate  five  of  our  most 

important  railroads. 

9.  Name  two  river  systems  of  North  America  and  three  of  South  America. 
10.    State  something  definite  about  any  five  of  the  following:— 

(a)  The  "Twin  Cities." 

(6)  The  "City  of  the  Straits." 

(c)  The  "Wonderland  of  America." 

id)  The  "Golden  Gate." 

(c)  The  "Crescent  Cltj." 

if)  The  "Whirlpool  Rapids." 

iff)  The  Eads  Jetties. 

(h)  The  Transvaal. 

(i)  The  Acropolis. 


GRAMMAR. 


SECX)ND  GRADE. 


1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  To  what  stage  of  a  child's  education  does  technical  grammar  properly  belong, 

and  what  is  gained  by  its  study? 

3.  Write  a  single  sentence  which  shall  contain  an  infinitive  phrase,  a  subordinate 

clause,  a  relative  pronoun,  a  passive  verb,  and  a  participle.  Designate  each. 

4.  Give  an  example  of  each  of  the  following  errors  that  are  commonly  made:— 

(a)  Use  of  two  thata  to  introduce  one  clause. 

(h)  Use  of  past  tense  for  the  perfect  participle  and  vice  versa. 

(c)  Use  of  the  objective  case  after  than. 

(d)  Use  of  an  auxiliary  verb  without  supplying  the  proper  verbal  form. 

(e)  Separation  of  the  infinitive  sign  from  its  verb. 

5.  Give  examples  of  the  expletive,  the  nominative  absolute,  the  subject  accusa- 

tive, the  attribute  complement,  and  an  apposltive. 

6.  Do  you  use  a  singular  or  plural  verb,  if  the  subject  consists  of  two  or  more 

singular  nouns  joined  by  either'^  If  the  subject  is  a  collective  noun?  If  the 
subject  is  a  substantive  clause?  If  the  subject  includes  both  singular  and 
plural  pronoun?    Illustrate  each  with  sentence. 

7.  Analyze  or  diagram:— 

Never  begin  a  letter  by  saying  something  else  which  you  think  will  lead  up  to 
what  you  want  to  say. 
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8.    Wrfte  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  260  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects:— 
Physical  Culture.        A  Michigan  ^done.         A  Fishing  Expedition. 
Memorial  Day.  School  Room  Decoration. 

NoTB.— CapitalisAtion,  piiiietaAtion,  parMnphinc,  dioUon,  and  grammatical  ooliBtniotion,  should 
aU  be  carefully  noted  by  tne  examiner  in  marking  thiB  queetion,  which  connte  for  80  credits. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  different  kinds  of  language  work  are  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 

Ten  for  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades? 

3.  Tell  which  is  correct,  giving  reason  for  answer:— 

(o)  The  coat  Hta  or  seta  well? 

(b)  The  hen  8it8  or  setsf 

(c)  He  looked  grave  or  gravely  f 

(d)  They  told  us  girls  or  toe  girls? 

(e)  It  was  as  near  as  possible  or  as  nearly  as  possible  like  mine? 

4.  Dispose  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following:— He  longed  to  stay  all  the  day 

long,  but  the  road  home  was  long  and  he  must  start  long  before  night 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  sit,  set,  catch,  say,  lay,  and  give  a  sentence  illustra- 

ting the  use  of  each  part. 
G.     Show  clearly  the  difference  between  a  pronominal  adjective  and  a  relative 
pronoun. 

7.  Recast  the  following  sentence  (a)  so  as  to  substitute  a  prepositional  phrase  for 

the  subordinate  proposition;  {b)  so  as  to  substitute  a  participial  phrase  for 
subordiuate  pi*oposition:  They  thought  that  he  was  ill. 

8.  Wrile  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 

jects:— 
Physical  Culture.  Memorial  Day.  School  Room  Decoration. 

A  Michigan  Cyclone.       A  Fishing  Expedition.      School  Etiquette. 

NoTX.— Capitalisation,  ponotnation,  paragraphing,  diction,  and  grammatical  oonttmction,  should 
all  be  c€tref%uly  noted  by  the  examiner  in  marking  this  question,  which  connta  for  30  credits. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (ari*angement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  different  kinds  of  language  work  are  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 

Ten  for  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades? 
8.    Tell  which  is  correct,  giving  reason  for  answer:- 

(a)  The  coat  sits  or  sets  well? 

(b)  The  hen  sits  or  setsf 

(c)  He  looked  grave  or  gravely? 

id)  They  told  us  girls  or  we  girls? 

(e)  It  was  as  near  as  possible  or  as  nearly  as  possible  like  mine? 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  correlation  and  concentration? 

5.  In  what  grade  does  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  recommend  the 

beginning  of  technical  grammar?  Should  the  memorizing  of  deflnitioBB  pre- 
cede or  follow  analysis? 
(}.    Show  clearly  the  difference  between  a  pronominal  adjective  and  a  rrtative  pro- 
noun. 

7.  Discuss  the  comparative  value  of  dictation  and  reproduction  exercises,  telling 

what  is  gained  by  each. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 

jects:- t 

Physical  Culture.  Memorial  Day.  School  Room  Decoration. 

A  Michigan  Cyclone.     A  Fishing  Expedition.       School  Etiquette. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


ALL  GRADES. 


1.  Of  what  use  is  accent  and  where  does  it  usually  fall  in  polysyllables? 

2.  Define  voice,  speech,  phonology,  phonotophy,  orthoepy. 

8.    Separate  the  following  words  into  their  elements,  indicating  roots,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes:— dictionary,  diadem,  constellation,  congregation,  admonition. 

4.  Give  a  word  in  which  e  is  a  substitute  for  long  a;  a  for  short  o;  o  for  short  u; 

j  for  d;  z  for  «. 

5.  Show  the  pronounciatlon  of  the  following,  including  accent:— tedious,  oleomar- 

garine, rude,  yolk,  gallows.  Jaguar,  worsted,  communist,  raspberry,  chamois. 

NoTS.— The  aboTO  qaestions  will  oonnt  50  per  cent  and  the  spelliog  of  list  of  words  60  per  cent 

LIST  OP  WORDS. 

1.  conscious  10.    preferring  18.    religious 

2.  correlation  11.    Berkshire  19.    independent 
3    contaminate                    12.    camphor  20.    politics 

4.  advantageous  13.  adaptable  21.  adjutant 

5.  transient  14.  transcendant  22.  gauging 

6.  italicize  15.  Abyssinia  23.  rapacity 

7.  Mr.  Jones'  house  16.  irritable  24.  carnivorous 

8.  picnickers  17.  triumvirate  25.  palmetto 

9.  discernible 
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PENMANSHIP. 


ALL   GRADES. 


1.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  penmanship? 

2.  Why  are  movement  and  rapidity  made  so  prominent? 

3.  Write  a  stanza  of  some  national  song  as  a  sample  of  your  handwriting. 

(Forty  credits  on  answers,  sixty  on  penmanship.) 

PHYSIOS. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  In  how  many  directions  may  pressure  be  transmitted  in  liquids  and  solids? 

Why? 

2.  Describe  an  experiment  showing  that  air  occupies  space. 
8.  What  is  the  essential  principle  of  an  incandescent  lamp? 

4.  How  can  you  demonstrate  experimentally  that  heat  is  a  cause  of  winds? 

5.  Give  and  explain  a  plan  for  ventilating  a  room  heated  by  a  stove. 

6.  Describe  three  methods  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body. 

7.  Define  momentum  and  energy,  and  give  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 

of  energy. 

8.  What  is  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light  through  a  uniform  medium?  Through  a 

convex  lens?  From  a  plane  mirror? 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  Centigrade  and  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

10.    How  long  must  a  pendulum  be  to  vibrate  every  half  second?  To  what  latitude 
and  altitude  does  your  calculation  apply? 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

^  SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  neatness  and  appearance  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  paralysis?  Explain  the  cause. 

3.  Describe  the  lungs.   To  what  diseases  are  they  subject? 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  tendons,  ligaments,  and  muscles  as  to  use  and 

as  to  composition. 
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5.  What  are  the  two  principal  classes  of  muscles?  Compare  them  as  to  use  and 

appearance. 

6.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin?  Could  life  be  maintained  for  any  consid- 

erable length  of  time,  if  the  slcin  should  fail  to  perform  these  functions? 

7.  What  is  the  law  with  reference  to  teaching  the  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco 

and  alcoholic  drinks?   Mention  three  good  reasons  for  the  law. 

8.  Explain  how  a  person  who  has  been  exposed  to  small-pox  should  be  treated. 

Would  the  same  treatment  apply  to  a  person  who  has  been  exposed  to 
measles? 

9.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  brain.   Name  its  parts  and  give  the  function  or  func- 

tions of  each. 
10.    Give  a  description  of  the  teeth  and  some  rules  concerning  their  care. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  and  appearance  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  are  the  two  large  cavities  of  the  body?  Name  all  the  organs  located  In 

each. 
8.    What  effect  has  impaired  digestion  upon  the  organs  of  the  body?  Explain  how 
this  may  be. 

4.  Mention  several  foods  that  would  be  suitable  for  a  person  engaged  In  hard 

physical  labor;  engagecf  in  mental  labor;  recovering  from  a  debilitating  dls- 
ease. 

5.  How  should  a  case  of  severe  burning  be  treated? 

6.  State  the  evil  effects  of  the  cigaret  habit. 

7.  Classify  and  locate  the  permanent  teeth.   When  do  they  appear? 

8.  Locate  the  sternum,  the  liver,  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  the  hyoid  bone,  the 

larynx,  the  spleen,  the  sciatic  nerve,  the  tarsal  bones,  the  metacarpal  bonee, 
and  the  ethmoid  bone. 

9.  Give  the  rules  to  be  observed  In  securing  a  healthy  condition  of  the  muscles. 
10.    What  can  you  say  about  scarlet  fever? 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  are  the  two  large  cavities  of  the  body?  Name  all  the  organs  located  in 

each. 

8.  Describe  the  stomach  of  man.  Compare  it  with  the  stomach  of  some  other 
animal. 

4.  Mention  several  foods  that  would  be  suitable  for  a  person  engaged  in  hard 
physical  labor;  engaged  in  mental  labor;  recovering  from  a  debilitating  dis- 
ease. 

6.  In  case  of  fainting  what  should  be  done  to  restore  the  patient  to  consciousness? 
In  case  of  drowning? 

6.  What  exercises  would  you  advocate  for  developing  a  full  chest?  For  develop- 

ing the  muscles  of  the  back? 

7.  Why  should  the  teeth  be  kept  clean?  Mention  several  causes  of  decayed  teeth. 

8.  Of  what  does  the  act  of  respiration  consist? 

9.  Mention  several  disinfectants  and  state  how  used. 

10.    Why  should  marching  or  calisthenic  exercises  be  encouraged  In  the  school 
room? 
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BEADING. 

ALL.  GRADES. 

r. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 
4  \N*hether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur  or  see  it  glisten; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might; 

An  instinct  within  it  reaches  and  towers 
8  And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers. 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
12  The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice. 
And  there*s  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace. 

—James  RusaeU  Lowell, 

II. 

Books,— light-houses  erected  in  the  great  sea  of  time;  books,— the  precious 
depositories  of  the  thoughts  and  creations  of  genius;  books,— by  whose  sorcery 
time  past  becomes  time  presen/t,  and  the  whole  pageantry  of  the  world's  history 
4  moves  In  solemn  procession  before  our  eyes— these  were  to  visit  the  flresides  of 
the  humble  and  lavish  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  upon  the  poor.  Priceless  and 
precious  are  the  blessings  which  books  scatter  around  our  daily  paths.  We  walk 
in  imagination  with  the  noblest  spirits,  through  the  most  sublime  and  enchanting 
8  regions— regions  which  to  all  that  is  lovely  In  the  forms  and  colors  of  earth, 

*• add  the  gleam. 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  coiisecration  and  the  Poet's  dream." 

12  A  motion  of  the  hand  brings  all  Arcadia  to  sight.  The  War  of  Troy  can,  at  our 
bidding,  rage  in  the  narrowest  chamber.  Without  stirring  from  our  firesides,  we 
may  roam  to  the  most  remote  regions  of  earth  or  soar  into  realms  where  Spen- 
ser's shapes  of  unearthly  beauty  flock  to  meet  us,  where  Milton's  angels  peal  In 

16  our  ears  the  choral  hymns  of  paradise.  Science,  art,  literature,  philosophy— all 
that  man  has  thought,  all  that  man  has  done,  the  experience  that  has  been 
bought  with  the  sufferings  of  a  hundred  generations— all  are  garnered  up  for  us 
in  the  world  of  hooks.— Edicin  P.  Whipple. 

III. 

When  we  are  as  yet  small  children,  long  before  the  time  when  those  two 
grown  ladies  offer  us  the  choice  of  Hercules,  there  comes  up  to  us  a  youthful 
angel  holding  in  his  right  hand  eubrs  like  dice,  and  in  his  left  hand  spheres  I'ke 

4  marbles.  The  cubes  are  of  stainless  ivory,  and  on  each  is  written  in  letters  of 
gold— TRUTH.  The  spheres  are  veined  and  streaked  and  si>otted  beneath,  with  a 
dark  crimson  flush  above,  where  the  light  falls  on  them;  and  in  certain  aspects 
you  can  make  out  ui>oii  every  one  of  them  the  three  letters  L-I-E.   The  child  to 

8  whom  they  are  offered  very  probably  clutches  at  both.  The  spheres  are  the  most 
convenient  things  in  the  world;  they  roll  with  the  least  i)ossible  Impulse  Just 
where  the  child  would  have  them.  The  cubes  will  not  not  roll  at  all;  they  have 
a  great  talent  for  standing  still,  and  always  kt^p  right  side  up.  But  very  soon 
12  the  young  philosopher  finds  that  things  which  roll  so  easily,  are  very  apt  to  roll 
Into  the  wrong  comer  and  to  get  out  of  his  way  when  he  most  wants  them,  while 
he  always  knows  where  to  find  the  others,  which  stay  where  they  are  left.  Thus 
he  learns— thus  we  learn— to  drop  the  streaked  and  speckled  gloljes  of  falsehood 
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16  and  to  hold  faat  the  white  angrular  blocks  of  ^nith.  But  then  comes  Timidity, 
and  after  her  Good-nature,  and  last  of  all  Polite-behavior,  all  Insisting  that 
truth  must  roll  or  nobody  can  do  anything  with  It;  and  so  the  first  with  her 
coarse  rasp,  and  the  second  with  her  broad  file,  and  the  third  with  her  silken 

18  sleeve,  do  so  round  off  and  smooth  and  polish  the  snow-white  cubes  of  truth,  tbax 
when  they  have  got  a  little  dingy  by  use,  it  becomes  hard  to  tell  them  from  the 
rolling  spheres  of  falsehood. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

ALL    GRADES. 

1.  How  much  money  may  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  In  any  year.  In  any 

one  county,  for  the  support  of  teachers*  Institutes. 

2.  If  a  district  and  two  of  its  school  officers  desire  to  comply  with  the  law  to  erect 

a  flag  staff  and  procure  a  flag,  and  the  director  refuses  to  act,  what  course 
may  be  pursued  to  remove  this  unpatriotic  and  obstinate  pubUc  servant? 

3.  When  two  district  offices  become  vacant,  how  may  such  vacancies  be  filled? 

4.  Upon  what  conditions  may  a  district  board  borrow  money? 

5.  For  what  purposes  may  the  surplus  of  the  one-mill  tax  be  appropriated  ? 

THEOBT   AND  ART. 

ALL  GRADES 

1.  The  inductive  method  of  teaching  geography  begins  with   familiar  known 

objects.    State  the  advantages  of  this  method. 

2.  Give  three  important  reasons  why  music  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
8.    What  are  the  most  common  errors  committed  by  teachers  in  attempting  to 

teach  morality? 

4.  Explain  briefly  how  you  would  temporarily  organize  your  school  on  the  first 

day.   How  would  you  then  effect  a  permanent  organization? 

5.  What  use  have  you  made  of  the  ''suggestive  lessons  in  physiology*'  in  the  StaJbo 

Manual  and  Course  of  Study?   For  what  grades  are  they  designed? 

UNITED  STATES   HISTORY. 

SEOOlfD  GRADE. 

1.  (reneral  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  at  least  two  celebrated  treaties  connected  with  our  history,  telling  what 

was  guaranteed  by  each. 

3.  Which  do  you  regard  as  the  more  critical  financial  period  of  this  country,  1789 

or  1837?    Why? 

4.  To  whom  were  the  following  nicknames  given  and  why:— Stonewall  Jackson, 

the  Sage  of  Monticello,  Mad  Anthony,  the  Rock  of  Ghlckamauga,  Old  Hick- 
ory? 

5.  State  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Puritans,  the  Quakers,  the  Huguenots, 

the  Virginia  Cavaliers,  the  Dutch  of  New  York. 

6.  Name  the  presidents  that  have  occupied  the  executive  chair  during  the  wars 

In  which  the  United  States  has  participated. 

7.  Name  five  prominent  American  statesmen  of  the  period  from  the  adoption  of  the 

Constitution  to  the  in^ginning  of  the  civil  war,  giving  some  incident  connected 
with  each. 

8.  What  trouble  was  there  over  the  eUvtion  of  1800,  and  why  has  no  similar 

trouble  at  elections  since  arisen  V 
0.     In  what  underhand  manner  did  England  aid  the  Secessionists  during  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  what  action  did  Presidout  Grant  afterward  take  regarding  it? 
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10.    Make  a  deflnite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following:— 
Nelson  A.  Miles. 
Gen.  Fitz.  Hugh  Lee. 
Silver  Sentiment  in  Democratic  Party. 

Censuring  of  Bayard.  '  ', 

Cleveland's  attitude  toward  Cuba. 
National  Armenian  Relief  Committee. 
John  Hays  Hammond. 
Greater  New  Yorlt. 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  *96. 
"Pitchfork"  Tillman. 

THIRD  GRADE,  GLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  confederation  called  "The  United  Colonies  of 

New  England,"  and  why  was  Rhode  Island  excluded  from  it? 
8.    What  was  "the  iron-clad  oath"  of  the  Reconstruction  period? 
4.    Where  and  when  did  the  Jesuit  missionaries  accomplish  their  greatest  work^ 

and  what  was  their  motive  in  coming  to  America? 
6.    What  was  the  provision  of  each  of  the  following:— Emancipation  Prociam- 

ation,   Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,   Ordinance  of   1787,   Nullification  Act,   15tb 

Amendment. 

6.  State  some  of  the  points  of  difference  between  the  early  governments  of 

Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  naming  the  proprietary  lord  of  each. 

7.  What  part  did  Michigan  play  in  the  war  of  1812? 

8.  How  much  is  known  of  the  history  of  America  previous  to  1492? 

9.  What  stand  did  Andrew  Jackson  take  regarding  National  Banks,  and  what  was 

the  result  of  his  poircy? 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following:— 
Nelson  A.  Miles. 
Gen.  Fitz.  Hugh  Lee. 
Silver  Sentiment  in  Democratic  Party. 
Censuring  of  Bayard. 
Cleveland's  attitude  toward  Cuba. 
National  Armenian  Relief  Committee. 
John  Hays  Hammond. 
Greater  New  York. 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  *96. 
"Pitchfork"  Tillman. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Quote  a  stanza  of  "Michigan,  my  Michigan." 

8.    What  was  "the  iron-clad  oath"  of  the  Reconstruction  period. 

4.  Where  and  when  did  the  Jesuit  missionaries  accomplish  their  greatest  work, 

and  what  was  their  motive  in  coming  to  Amerca? 

5.  In  what  way  does  the  imagination  of  the  child  aid  in  the  study  of  history,  and 

how  far  should  this  faculty  be  stimulated. 

6.  What  words  were  inscribed  on  the  old  "Liberty  Bell?"    Tell  the  story  of  its 

ringing  on  July  4,  1776. 

7.  What  part  did  Michigan  play  in  the  war  of  1812? 

8.  How  much  is  known  of  the  history  of  America  previous  to  1492? 

9.  Who  was  "Major  Molly?" 

10,    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following:— 
Nelson  A.  Miles. 
Gen.  Fitz.  Hugh  Lee. 
Silver  Sentiment  in  Democratic  Party. 
Censuring  of  Bayard. 
Cleveland's  attitude  toward  Cuba. 
National  Armenian  Relief  Committee. 
John  Hays  Hammond. 
Greater  New  York. 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  '96. 
"Pitchfork"  Tillman.  ; 
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V.  a  QUESTIONS    PREPARED    BY    THE    SUPERINTENDENT    OP    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE    REGULAR    EXAMINATION, 

AUGUST,    1896. 

ALGEBRA. 
FIBST  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatnees  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Find  an  expression  for  the  sum  of  J2»  and  S*,if  B*  +  S*  =  1  —  2JS^  8*. 
8.    oj  +  y  =  2.    xy  =:  1,    Solve  for  x  and  y. 

4.    a  —  X  :  x::x  :  a.    If  a  =  10  in  the  above  proportion,  x  =  what? 

6.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  expressed  by  ^  fi  D*.  If  22  and  r  are  radii  of  two  circles 
having  the  same  center,  snow  that  the  area  of  the  surface  between  their  circum- 
ferences is  n  (i?  —  r*). 


«.    (a)  If  z  =  VH(i-m)  and  t>  =  Vx  d  +  m),  show  that  ^  =  ^lnHHt 

^  1  +  m 

(b)  Show  that  V^  =  ~  vftirsi. 

7.  A  tape  is  100  ft  long.    It  bounds  a  right  angled  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  16  ft. 
*  What  are  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle. 

8.  (a)  Define  a  surd  and  an  imaginary  quantity.    Give  an  example  of  each. 
(&)  Give  and  illustrate  three  rules  for  exponents. 

9.  A  rectangular  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  walk  7  ft.  wide;  the  area  of  the  garden 

is  15,000  sq.  ft.,  and  of  the  walk  8,696  sq.  ft.  Find  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
garden. 
10.  Two  farmers,  A  and  B,  have  80  cows  between  them;  they  sell  at  different  prices, 
but  each  receives  the  same  sum.  If  A  had  sold  his  at  B's  price,  he  would  have 
received  $320;  and  if  B  had  sold  his  at  A's  price  he  woula  have  received  |245. 
How  many  cows  had  each? 

BEOOlfD  GRADB. 

1.    General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

8.    The  distance  around  a  rectangle  is  48  feet.    It  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide.    What 

are  the  dimensions  ? 
8.    Factor  R«  —  S«  and  z"  —  11  z«  +  80  z. 
4.     Define  exponent,  coefficient,  radical. 

6.  A  class  of  50  voted  to  raise  a  sum  of  money.    Eleven  refused  to  pay  anything,  and 

the  assessment  on  each  of  the  remaining  members  was  increased  25  cts.  thereby. 
What  was  the  amount  to  be  raised  ? 

t.    Reduce  (»°'^g«^»«'^^Y*)    <««^i-»«)  by  performing  the  indicated  opera- 

tion. 

7.  Factor  the  following:    (a*  —  a:*),  (a  —  a?)*,  4  a*  —  iax  +  «•. 
A  property  worth  $5,000  was  divided  between  two  brothers  so  that,  if  one-third  of 

A's  were  given  to  B,  each  would  then  have  half.    Find  the  portion  of  each. 
Find  value  of  unknown  quantities  in  the  following,  being  careful  to  select  that 
method  of  elimination  which  wiU  prove  shortest: 


8. 


j  x«  +  2  y  +  8  =  46  ) 
1   «•  -  y  +  1  =  17  ] 


10.    The  wages  of  10  men  and  8  boys  amount  to  $22.80,  and  4  men  together  receive 
$8.40  more  than  6  boys.    What  are  the  wages  of  each  man  and  boy? 

18 
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ABITHMETIC. 

FIB8T  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

NoTB.  -These  qaestioos  shoald  bs  marked  oq  the  scale  ot  BO  credits,  and  the  examiner  shoald  test 
the  applicant  in  mental  arithmetic  for  the  remain  ins  60  credits. 


1.  At  L —  local  time  is  22  min.  faster  than  Central  Standard  time;  at  D —  local 

time  is  28  min.  faster  than  Central  Standard  time.    Is  L —  east  or  west  of  D — 
and  how  many  miles? 

2.  Jan.  10, 1896,  Mr.  Jones  took  a  note  for  a  certain  amount  due  in  ten  months  and 

bearing  8%  interest.    June  20, 1896,  Mr.  Jones  discounted  this  note  at  a  hank 
at  6%  and  received  $452.    For  how  much  was  the  note  given? 

3.  Find  diameter  of  a  cylindrical  cistern  whose  capacity  is  80  bbls.  and  altitude 

8  ft.     (Let  applicant  use  4H  cu.  ft.  to  the  bbl.  as  an  approximation.) 

4.  (a)  Find  the  cost  of  1,800  ft.  of  moulding  at  20c.  per  ft.,  discount  12%  and  1% 

off  for  cash. 
(b)  A  schoolhouse  is  insured  for  6  years  at  H%  premium,  which  is  $800.    The 
Insurance  valuation  is  %  of  the  cost  of  the  house.    What  is  the  underwriter's 
loss  if  it  bums? 

5.  A  man's  tax,  including  the  collector's  fee  of  4%,  is  $78.    The  rate  of  taxation  is 

2%%.    What  is  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  man's  property? 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  Give  all  the  prime  factors  and  all  the  sets  of  factors  of  the  following  numbers: 

10,  72,  96,  and  102. 

2.  $40,000  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  building  a  schoolhouse.    The  assessed 

valuation  of  the  town  is  $6,400,000.  If  my  property  is  assessed  at  $2,600,  what 
shall  I  pay  toward  the  cost  of  the  schoolhouse?  What  will  be  my  entire  tax, 
if  the  collector's  fee  is  1%? 
Z,  Ascertain  the  distance  of  section  lines  from  the  S.  E.  ^  of  S.  W.  M  of  Section 
6,  to  the  N.  E.  ^  of  N.  W.  M  of  the  school  section  in  the  same  township. 
Draw  a  diagram  of  the  township,  showing  the  description  named. 

4.  (a)  If  the  water  from  a  salt  well  yield  6%  of  its  w^ght  in  salt,  how  many  tons 

of  water  will  be  required  to  make  1,000  pounds  of  salt? 
(6)  Reduce  84  rds,  16H  ft.  to  Uie  fraction  of  a  mile. 

6.  A  note  for  $150  and  interest  at  6%  made  June  2,  1896,  has  indorsed  upon  it  a 

pasrment  of  $80,  made  April  4,  1896.    How  much  is  due  on  the  note  June  20, 
1896? 

CLASS  A. 

1.  Express  ^  of  f  in  the  form  of  (a)  a  simple  fraction;  (b)  a  decimal;  (c)  per  cent. 

2.  According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  population  of  a  certain  city  was  6,310,  an 

increase  of  18%  over  the  census  of  1880.    The  census  of  1880  showed  a  gain  of 
26  over  the  population  of  1870.    What  was  its  population  in  1870? 

5.  (a)  Write  a  negotiable  promissory  note,    (b)  An  order  for  payment  of  money 

due  on  %.    (c)  A  receipt  for  interest  paid  on  a  note. 

4.  Prepare  five  questions  suitable  as  a  test  for  a  fourth  grade  class  in  fractions. 

5.  Make  out  a  bill  of  goods  likely  to  be  purchased  at  a  hardware  store,  and  receipt 

payment. 

MENTAL   ARITHMETIC. 

ALL  GRADES. 

NOTB.— A  member  of  the  Board  will  examlce  oandid&tee  either  singly  or  in  classes  of  five  or  ten, 
testing  attentive  power,  qnickness  to  grasp  the  salient  featores  of  a  problem,  aoonracy  and  rapid 
Ity  of  work,  clearness  of  explanation,  and  simplicity  of  analysis. 

1.  Read  rapidly  the  following  numbers:    16,10,620,701,   CXIV,   XUI,  |814,101.042, 

CVI,  29.768.70021,  2f ,  and  t^-* 

2.  Add  16,  24,  40,  27,  7,  26,  and  340. 

3.  From  986  take  226  and  340. 

4.  Find  the  product  of  15  x  15  x  12  ;  of  |  X  } ;  of  .35  X  .03 ;  and  of  10  X  1  X  .40. 
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6.    What  Is  16%  per  cent  of  60?    25  per  cent?    12%  per  cent?    ZZ%  per  cent?    60 
per  cent?    75  per  cent?    88%  per  cent? 

6.  %  of  6  is  what  part  of  9? 

7.  What  part  of  27  Is  %  of  13? 

8.  At  $20  per  M.  what  will  750  ft  of  lumber  cost? 

9.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  may  be  bought  for  $12,  if  lumber  is  worth  $16  per  M.? 

10.  If  a  merchant  buys  hats  for  $2.50  and  lists  them  at  $3,  what  per  cent  discount 

should  he  give  from  the  list  price  that  he  may  get  what  they  cost  him?    What 
per  cent  discount  could  he  give  and  still  make  10%  on  cost  price? 

11.  What  will  be  the  interest  on  $250  for  4  years  at  5%  ? 

12.  What  principal  will  amount  to  $300  in  two  years  at  10%  ? 

18.    What  will  be  the  amount  of  a  man's  tax  on  an  assessed  valuation  of  $5,000,  the 

rate  of  taxation  being  2%%  and  the  fee  for  collecting  4%? 
14.    How  many  quarts  of  milk  in  639  cu.  in? 
16.    A  field  in  the  form  of  a  square  contains  40  acres.    How  many  feet  on  a  side? 

16.  A  pile  of  wood  is  6  feet  high.    How  long  must  it  be  to  contain  3  cords? 

17.  The  remainder  is  6,  the  divisor  25,  the  quotient  16.    What  is  the  dividend? 

18.  (a)  I  bought  a  wheel  for  $80  and  sold  it  for  $60.    What  was  my  loss  per  cent? 
(h)  I  bought  a  wheel  for  $60  and  sold  it  for  $80.    What  was  my  gain  per  cent? 

19.  I  paid  %%  commission  to  an  agent  for  selling  a  farm  for  $12,600.    How  much 

money  did  I  receive? 

20.  What  per  cent  of  %  is  %?    12  is  %  of  what  number?    What  per  cent  do  I  gain 

by  selling  %  of  a  bu.  of  grain  for  what  the  whole  cost  me? 

21.  What  per  cent  of  50  is  6?    60  is  what  per  cent  of  5?    Of  what  number  is  6  five 

per  cent?    9  per  cent  of  30  is  what  per  cent  of  54? 

22.  How  many  lath  in  a  bunch?    How  many  shingles  in  a  bunch?    How  many 

pints  in  a   barrel?    How   many   grains  of   silver  in  a   dollar?    How  many 

degrees  in  a  circle? 
28.    What  is  the  ratio  of  one-half  a  foot  to  a  yard?    Of  a  pint  to  a  peck?    Of  a  rod 

to  two  acres?    Of  two  rods  to  one-half  a  mile? 
24.    Divide  the  number  90  into  two  parts  such  that  %  of  the  first  shall  equal  %  of 

the  second. 

BOTANY. 
FIRST   GRADE. 

1.  What  part  of  a  flower  develops  into  the  edible  part  of  apples,  strawberries, 

pumpkins,  peaches,  and  beans? 

2.  Describe  the  structure  and  function  of  the  leaf,  and  classify  as  to  venation  and 

arrangement  on  the  stem. 

3.  What  is  the  significance  of  genus,  species,  variety,  kind,  and  race? 

4.  Explain  the   difFerence  in  method   of  climbing  of  a  wild  grape  vine   and  the 

Virginia  creeper. 

5.  What  is  the  cause  of  pear  blight,  peach  yellows,  black  knot  in  cherry,  rust  on 

wheat,  and  scab  on  potatoes? 
6  to  10.  The  examiner  should  place  some  plant  (in  blossom,  if  possible)  before  the 
applicant  and  require  a  botanical  description  of  the  same.  Drawings  should 
be  made  to  help  describe  the  different  parts.  The  applicant  should  be  marked 
according  to  the  knowledge  displayed  and  the  power  of  observation 
manifested. 

NoTB.— The  buckwheat  plant,  the  solden  rod,  or  the  corn  plant  should  be  accessible  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.    In  no  case  should  this  part  of  the  examination  be  omttted. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Name  and  explain  the  various  processes  of  plant  reproduction  . 

2.  Define  petiole,  pistil,  stipule,  sepal,  calyx. 

3.  Discuss  brlefiy  the  importance  of  pruning  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  state  at  what 

season  of  the  year  the  apple  tree  and  the  grape  vine  should  be  trimmed. 

4.  When  may  the  following  plants  be  found  in  blossom  in  Michigan:  cherry, 

apple,  peach,  elm,  sugar  maple,  raspberry,  dandelion,  mandrake,  golden-rod, 
and  white  pine? 

5.  What  are  stolons,  suckers,  tendrils,  thorns,  and  prickles? 
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6  to  10.  The  examiner  should  place  some  plant  (in  blossom,  if  possible)  before  the 
applicant  and  require  a  botanical  description  of  the  same.  Drawings  should 
be  made  to  help  describe  the  different  parts.  The  applicant  should  be  marked 
according  to  the  knowledge  displayed  and  the  power  of  observation 
manifested. 

CIVIL  GOVEBNMENT. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "high  seas?"    By  "law  of  nations?" 

8.    What  was  the  purpose  in  giving  the  president  the  veto  power?    Why  was  it  not 

made  final? 
4.    The  13th  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  abolished  slavery.    Why 

were  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  necessary? 
6.    How  does  registration  of  voters  prior  to  election  tend  to  prevent  fraud  at  the 

election? 

6.  Give  the  term  of  office  and  time  of  election  of  governor,  circuit  Judge,  judge  of 

probate,  sheriff,  member  of  congress,  supervisor. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  town  meeting?    A  charter  election?    How  often  does  each 

occur  in  this  State? 

8.  The  Governor  "may  grant  reprieves,  commutations ,  and  pardons  after  convictions, 

for  all  offenses  except  treason  and  cases  of  impeachment."  Define  the  italicized 
words. 

9.  Judges  are  elected  for  longer  terms  than  executive  officers.    What  reason  is 

there  for  this? 
10.    If  a  State  has  twenty-nine  electoral  votes,  how  many  representatives  has  it  in 
,   congress?    Explain. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  of  paper. to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  long  must  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  live  in  this  State  to  entitle  him  to 

vote? 
8.    What  is  meant  by  taking  private  property  for  public  use? 
4.    How  many  representatives  are  there  in  congress  from  this  State?    By  whom 

and  in  what  manner  is  this  number  determined? 
6.    Name  five  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives.     . 

6.  Name  the  qualifications  needed  to  become  a  United  States  senator. 

7.  Define  quorum,  majority,  plurality,  elector,  citizen,  alien. 

8.  Give  names  of  the  various   candidates  for  president   and  vice  president,  the 

State  in  which  each  resides,  and  his  political  party. 

9.  Name  three  county  officers  and  one  duty  of  each. 

10.    Explain  briefiy  the  manner  of  voting  under  the  present  State  ballot  law. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  A. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Hon  long  must  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  live  in  this  State  to  entitle  him  to 

vote? 

3.  By  what  authority  are  new  States  admitted  into  the  Union? 

4     How  many  representatives  are  there  in  Congress  from  this  State?    By  whom 

and  in  what  manner  is  this  number  determined? 
6.    Mention  five  powers  that  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress. 

6.  Explain  meaning  of  free  coinage,  citizen,  income  tax. 

7.  Define  quorum,  ir-Jority.  plurality,  elector,  citizen,  alien. 

8.  Give  names  of  the  various  candidates  for  president  and  vice  president,  the 

State  in  which  each  resides,  and  his  political  party. 

9.  Name  three  county  officers  and  one  duty  of  each. 

10.    What  is  the  method  by  which  each  person's  township  tax  is  determined  and 
collected? 
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GENERAL     HISTORY. 
FIBST  ORAJ>£. 

1.  What  were  some  of  the  causes  which  made  the  end  of  the  15th  and  beginning 

of  the  16th  century  such  a  new  era? 

2.  Where  and  when  lived  Rlenzi,  "the  last  of  the  tribunes?"  Who  wrote  a  historic 

novel  of  which  he  is  the  hero? 

3.  Write  briefly  of  the  condition  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  with 

reference  to  the  character  of  the  government,  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
king's  court. 

4.  What  is  suggested  by  each  of  the  following:   Bagdad,  Charles  Martel,  the  Bas- 

tlle,  Aristotle,  the  Parthenon? 

5.  What  are  the  most  urgent  questions  now   agitating  the  nations   of  the  Old 

World  ?    Of  the  New  World '! 
€.    Give  a  character  sketch  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

7.  Wherein  did  the  complaints  made  by  the  Ehiglish  Parliament  against  Chas.  I 

agree  with,  and  wherein  did  they  dilEfer  from,  the  complaints  made  by  the 
American  colonies  against  the  English  government? 

8.  What  caused  the  downfall  of  Greece  and  Rome,  respectively? 

9.  When  and  how  did  the  partition  of  Slam  occur? 

10.    Describe  the  contest  which  resulted  in  Austria  being  set  off  from  the  German 
Empire. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Compare  the  rank  of  Spain  in  wealth  and  power  among  the  nations  of  Europe 

at  the  time  of  Columbus,  with  its  condition  at  the  present  time. 

2.  About  what  time  did  Copernicus  and  Galileo  live?   For  what  is  each  celebrated? 

3.  Locate  in  history  Henry  of  Navarre,  Richelieu,  Wolsey,  Kepler,  Herodotus. 

4.  What  elements  of  our  civilization  were  derived  from  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 

the  Hebrews? 

5.  What  European  wars  were  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  America? 

€.    What  charter  proved  the  foundation  of  English  liberty?    When  was  it  granted 
and  under  what  conditions? 

7.  What  can  you  say  of  Clara  Barton's  work  in  Armenia? 

8.  What  was  the  Feudal  System  and  its  effect  on  civilization? 

9.  Where  is  Waterloo  and  what  are  some  of  the  great  names  associated  with  the 

battle  fought  there? 
10.    What  is  meant  by  the  "Elizabethan  Age"  of  English  literature,  and  for  what  is 
it  noted? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

FIRST  AND  SKOOIfD  GRADES. 

1.  Name  three  chief  river  systems  of  each  continent.    Define  latitude,  longitude, 

zone,  and  climate. 

2.  Mention  a  vast  region  in  the  United  States  that  receives  an  insufficient  supply 

of  rain.    Why  is  this  rainfall  insufficient?    How  is  a  portion  of  this  region 
now  made  productive? 

3.  To  what  country  does  Cuba  belong?    What  is  its  principal  city?    Its  two  chief 

productions? 

4.  Locate  the  following,  and  state  to  what  country  each  belongs:    Corsica,  Candia, 

Trinidad,  Sumatra,  Philippine  Islands. 

5.  How  does  Europe  compare  with  the  other  grand  divisions  with  respect  to  area, 

density  of  population,  and  extent  of  coast  line?    What  kind  of  a  coast  line  is 
most  advantageous  to  a  country? 

6.  Mention  three  natural  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Alaska  which  prove  that  the 

territory  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  United  States. 

7.  Give  three  effects  of  climate  upon  the  human  race. 

8.  What  state  or  country  leads  in  the  production  of  beef,  wheat,  wool,  copper,  sil- 

ver, salt,  wine,  opium,  gutta  percha,  turpentine? 

9.  If  a  cablegram  is  transmitted  at  sunrise  from  London  to  New  York  without  loss 

of  time,  during  what  part  of  the  day  should  it  be  received  at  New  York?  Give 
reason  for  your  answer. 
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10.    Make  a  definite  statement  about  any  five  of  the  following: 

(a)  Welland  Canal.  if)  Tarrytown. 

(b)  Belle  Isle.  ig)  The  Transvaal. 

(c)  Garden  of  the  Oods.  (a)  Florida  Keys. 

(d)  'The  Athens  of  America."  (t)  **The  Smoky  City." 
{€)  Pullman.  {j)  Lake  of  the  Woods 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  a  delta  and  how  formed?    Name  the  three  most  typical  deltas  in  the 

world. 

3.  Name  and  locate  five  chief  seaports  of  the  British  Isles. 

4.  State  the  natural  conditions  which  are  tending  to  make  the  United  States  a  rival 

of  England  in  the  supremacy  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises. 

5.  Why  is  the  day  in  mid-summer  longer  in  the  far  north  than  at  the  equator? 

6.  Name  the  counties  of  Michigan  most  celebrated  in  the  production  of  fruit,  salt, 

copper,  iron,  and  mint,  respectively. 

7.  Describe  China  and  Japan  as  to  area,  climate,  production,  government,  and 

people. 

8.  In  what  part  of  Africa  is  the  greatest  rainfall?    Why  is  Sahara  a  desert? 

9.  Locate  the  following  islands,  and  tell  to  what  countries  they  belong:    Ceylon, 

Formosa,  Madagascar,  Isle  Roy  ale,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

10.    Make  a  definite  statement  about  any  five  of  the  following: 

(a)  Welland  Canal.  (/)  Tarrytown. 

(b)  Belle  Isle.  (g)  The  Transvaal. 

(c)  Garden  of  the  Gods.  (h)  Florida  Kevs. 
(cQ  **The  Athens  of  America.*'  (i)    "The  Smoky  aty. 

(e)  Pullman.  ij)  iLake  of  the  Wocnob. 

THIRD  GRADE.  CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  causes  have  made  New  York  city  the  largest  city  in  America? 
8.    Explain  the  plan  of  Standard  Time  as  used  in  the  United  States. 

4.    Locate  the  following  cities  and  state  for  what  each  is  noted:     Munich,  Glasgow, 

Geneva,  Omaha,  Ishpeming. 
6.    Why  is  the  day  in  mid-summer  longer  in  the  far  north  than  at  the  equator? 

6.  Name  the  counties  in  Michigan  most  celebrated  in  the  production  of  fruit,  salt, 

copper,  iron,  and  mint,  respectively. 

7.  What  is  a  cyclone  and  what  portion  of  Michigan  has  recently  been  visited  by 

one? 

8.  Explain  the  formation  of  springs. 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  your  own  county,  locating  the  cities,  villages,  and  post-ofllces. 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  about  any  five  of  the  following: 

(a)  Welland  Canal.  (/)  Tarrytown 
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(b)  Belle  Isle.  (g)  Hie  Transvaal. 

[ej  Garden  of  the  Gods.  Qi) 

(cQ  **The  Athens  of  America."  (t)    '*The  Smoky  City." 


(c)  Garden  of  the  Gods.  (h)  Florida  Kevs. 

(cQ  **The  Athens  of  America."  (t)    '*The  SmoKy 

(e)  Pullman.  (j)  Lake  of  the  Woods. 


GEOMETRY. 


FIRST  GRADE. 


1.  Demonstrate: — If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal,    the  two  sides  opposite 

these  angles  are  equal  and  the  greater  side  lies  opposite  the  greater  angle. 

2.  Demonstrate: — An  angle  inscribed  in  a  circle  equals  one-half  the  central  angle 

standing  upon  the  same  arc. 

3.  Demonstrate: — Two  triangles  having  an  angle  of  one  equal  to  an  angle  of  the 

other,  are  to   each  other  as  the  products   of  the  sides  including   the  equal 
angles. 

4.  A  polygon  has  a  diagonal  13.8  ft  long.    What  is  the  corresponding  diagonal  of 

a  similar  polygon  2.5  times  as  large? 

0.    Show  that  i  Ti  D*,  Ti  R*>  and  i  C  R  are  equivalent  formulae  for  the  area  of  a  circle. 
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6.  Compute  the  altitude  of  an  equilateral  triangle  In  terms  of  the  sides. 

7.  The  ratio  of  the  bases  of  a  trapezoid  Is  that  of  3  to  4.   In  what  ratio  do  the 

diagonals  mutually  divide  each  other?    Prove  It. 

8.  Two  sheaves  of  wheat  of  equal  length  are  to  each  other  as  6.25  Is  to  22.26.  What 

Is  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  their  bands? 

9.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  Is  greater  than  one-half 

the  perimeter  of  the  quadrilateral. 
10.    On  a  given  Indefinite  straight  line  as  a  base,  construct  an  Isosceles  triangle  with 
sides  passing  through  two  fixed  points  on  same  side  of  the  given  line,  having 
given  the  angle  at  the  base. 

GRAMMAR. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  three  things  to  be  attained  by  the  study  of  technical  grammar. 

8.    Define  and  give  example  of  a  substantive  conjunction,  a  verbal  adjective,  a  root 
infinitive,  a  refiexlve  verb  phrase,  and  an  antleipatlve  subject. 

4.  What  Is  meant  by  "the  sequence  of  tenses?"    Give  some  sentence  to  Illustrate 

the  careless  use  of  subordinate  tenses. 

5.  Bxplaln  difference  in  use  of  the  Infinitives  in  these  two  sentences: 

(a)  I  want  my  pupils  to  be  respectful. 
ib)  I  make  my  pupils  go. 

6.  (a)  Give  another  term  used  for  past  tense;  {b)  for  past  perfect  tense;  (o)  for 

pronominal  adjective;  (d)  for  Indirect  object;  (e)  for  possessive  case. 

7.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 

(a)  Crack  went  the  whip. 
ib)  The  man  lives  just  around  the  comer, 
(o)  They  whiled  the  hours  away, 
(d)  The  horse  ran  away,  breaking  the  wagon, 
(e)  They  saw  the  enemy  advance, 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150.  nor  more  than   260  words,  on  one   of  the  following 

subjects:     (80  credits.) 

Proper  Observance  of  the  4th  of  July. 

Graduating  Exercises. 

The  St  Loul^  Cyclone. 

Camping  Out. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Spring. 

The  Book  I  like  Best. 

The  First  Day's  Teaching. 

Resources  of  Michigan. 

NoTB.— CapitalizattoD,  puDctuatioD,  paragraphing,  diotioD,  and  grammatical  constractioD,  should 
all  be  earefuUu  noted  by  the  examiner  In  marking  this  qaastion,  which  counts  for  thirty  credits. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  Illustrate   an  impersonal  subject;    (b)  a  redundant  verb;    (o)  a  cardinal 

numeral;  (d)  an  abstract  noun;  (e)  personification. 

3.  Why  are  the  italicized  words  incorrect  and  how  would  you  express  the  thought 

in  these  sentences: — 

(a)  Who  is  there?    Me, 

ib)  What  principles  underlaid  the  Constitution? 

(c)  He  gave  a  present  to  we  girls. 

id)  The  dress  sets  badly. 

(e)  The  horse  you  drive  is  one  of  the  finest  that  was  offered  at  the  sale. 

4.  Give  possessive  plural  for  lady,  fox,  woman,  sheep,  ox. 

5.  Classify  and  point  out  the  principal  elements  of  Uie  five  clauses  found  in  the 

following:  "There  are  many  persons  who,  though  unscrupulous,  are  com- 
monly good  tempered  and  who,  if  not  strongly  incited  by  self-interest,  are 
ready  for  the  most  part  to  think  of  the  interest  of  others." 

6.  Analyze  without  diagram,  "He  made  the  boy  accept  all  he  had, — a  dime." 
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7.  "The  lad  was  ambitious;   and  he  soon  became  a  favorite  with  his  teachers, 

because  he  studied  hard  so  that  he  might  gain  an  education."  Recast  the 
above  sentence,  substituting  a  participial  phrase  for  the  first  clause,  a  rela- 
tive clause  for  the  casual  clause,  and  an  infinitive  phrase  for  the  last  clause, 
placing  the  principal  clause  of  the  new  sentence  last. 
Do  you  ever  drill  your  pupils  in  the  remodeling  of  sentences  that  are  inelegant, 
though  not  really  incorrect? 

5.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 

subjects:     (30  credits.) 

Proper  Observance  of  the  4th  of  July. 

Graduating  Exercises. 

The  St.  Louis  Cyclone. 

Camping  Out. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Spring. 

The  Book  I  like  Best 

The  First  Day's  Teaching. 

Resources  of  Michigan. 

NOTB.— Capitalization,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  diction,  and  grammatical  constractlon,  should 
all  be  earefvily  noted  by  the  examiner  in  marking  this  question,  which  counts  for  thirty  credits. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  Qeneral  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  may  the  story  be  made  an  important  factor  in  the  language  work  of  pri- 

mary grades? 

8.  Why  are  the  italicized  words  incorrect  and  how  would  you  express  the  thought 

in  these  sentences: — 

(a)  Who  is  there?    Me. 

(b)  What  principles  underlaid  the  Constitution? 

(c)  He  gave  a  present  to  we  girls. 
id)  The  dress  seta  badly. 

(e)  The  horse  you  drive  is  one  of  the  finest  that  was  offered  at  the  sale. 
4.    Give  possessive  plural  for  lady,  fox,  woman,  sheep,  ox. 

6.  Name  some  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  that  should  be  taught  in  connection 

with  language  lessons. 

6.  Analyze  without  diagram,  "He  made  the  boy  accept  all  he  had, — a  dime." 

7.  Since  the  art  of  expression  is  the  chief  aim  of  language  work,  how  would  you 

deal  with  a  child  too  timid  to  express  his  ideas? 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 

subjects:     (80  credits.) 

Proper  Observance  of  the  4th  of  July. 

Graduating  Exercises. 

The  St.  Louis  Cyclone. 

Camping  Out. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Spring. 

The  Book  I  like  Best. 

The  First  Day's  Teaching. 

Resources  of  Michigan. 

NOTC— Capitalization,  punctuation,  para^rraphinfr,  diction,  and  srrammatical  construction,  should 
ftll  be  earefuUy  noted  by  the  examiner  in  marking  ^is  question,  which  counts  for  thirty  credits. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
FIBST  AND  SECOND  ORABES. 

1.  (a)  For  what  purpose  are  diacritical  marks  used? 
(b)  Give  four  substitutes  for  short  i. 

2.  Use  all  marks  necessary  to  indicate  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  following: 

cage,   finger,   diploma,   sacerdotal,    parental,    sir,    blood,    singeing,    desire, 
duration. 
8.    Write  the  following  correctly  with  a  sufiix,  and  briefly  give  a  rule  or  an  excep- 
tion for  spelling  each:   quit,  soil,  blame,  shoe,  happy. 
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4.    Analyze,  showing  prefix,  suffix,  and  stem,  giving  significance  of  each:    impar- 
tial, illegible,  factory,  bicycle,  unrighteousness. 
6.    Syllabicate, — eternal,  amiable,  reformation,  district,  recommend. 

Nora.— The  above  qaestlons  will  count  for  60  per  cent,  and  spelling  of  list  of  words  60  per  cent. 

THIRD  GRADE,  BOTH  CLASSES. 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  the  dieresis?    Illustrate. 

2.  Define  and  illustrate  each  of  the  following:    trigraph,  subvocal,   diphthong, 

cognate  letters.  Unguals. 
8.    What  objections  may  be  urged  against  placing  purposely  misspelled  words 
before  young  children? 

4.  How  should  final  silent  e  generally  be  treated  when  suffixes  are  received?    Give 

one  illustration  and  one  exception  to  the  rule. 

5.  Indicate  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  following:    weary,  good,  rural,  casual, 

woman,  tutor,  merciful,  farmer,  obey,  quarrel. 

Note.— The  above  questions  will  count  for  60  per  cent,  and  spelling  of  list  of  words  60  per  cent. 

LIST  OP  WORDS. 


1.  inhereut. 

2.  Dowagiac. 
8.  emphasize. 
4.  discriminate. 
6.  appropriate. 

6.  ennobled. 

7.  humerus,  (a  bone). 

8.  imagination. 

9.  procedure. 


ALL  GRADES. 

10.  boisterous. 

11.  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

12.  generosity. 

13.  deception. 

14.  submission. 

15.  Tennessee. 

16.  happily. 

17.  avenue. 


PENMANSHIP. 


18.  apology. 

19.  volition. 

20.  temperature. 

21.  increasing. 

22.  strengthen. 

23.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

24.  defiling. 

25.  buying. 


ALL    GRADES. 

1.  Give  some  of  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  regarding  vertical  writing. 

2.  How  can  a  cramped  position  of  the  fingers  be  best  guarded  against? 

8.    Write  a  note  of  regrets  in  return  for  some  social  invitation  you  cannot  accept. 
(Thirty  credits  on  answers,  seventy  on  penmanship.) 

PHYSICS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

L  Define  latent  heat  and  sensible  heat,  giving  an  example  of  each. 

2.  What  surfaces  are  best  for  radiating  heat?   For  absorbing  it?   For  refiecting  It? 

8.  Describe  a  violin,  and  give  the  laws  of  sound  involved  in  its  musical  notes. 

4.  How  is  the  electric  light  produced?    Define  three  different  units  used  in  elec- 
trical measurements. 

6.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  weight  of  air;  its  elasticity;  its  compressibility. 

6.  Give  two  properties  of  solids  and  explain. 

7.  Describe  the  mercurial  barometer.    What  changes  in  the  reading  of  the  barom- 

eter would  be  noticed  in  passing  from  the  sea-level  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain? 

8.  Name  in  order  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

9.  Represent  and  describe  a  lever  of  each  of  the  three  classes,  locating  the  weight, 

fulcrum,  and  power. 
10.    How  is  electricity  generated   for   practical  purposes?    Mention   some   of  the 
recent  practical  illustrations  of  electricity. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  What  is  the  simplest  Illustration  of  a  cloud  that  may  be  given  a  small  child? 

2.  What  siurfaces  are  best  for  radiating  heat?  For  absorbing  it?  For  refiecting  it? 

19 
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8.    What  is  specific  gravity?  Describe  a  process  of  determining  the  specific  grayity 

of  solids. 
4.    Suggest  several  pieces  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  sound. 
6.    Describe  some  simple  experiment  by  which  you  could  show  in  the  school  room* 

how  dew  is  formed. 

6.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  common  lifting  pump,  naming  its  principal  parts. 

7.  Show  how,  with  a  stone  and  a  watch,   one  may  ascertain   approximately  the 

depth  of  a  well. 

8.  Bxplain  how  the  velocity  of  light  is  found. 

I.    Represent  and  describe  a  lever  of  each  of  the  three  classes,  locating  the  weight, 
fulcrum,  and  power. 
10.    State  three  important  facts  concerning  gravitation. 

PHYSIOLOGY    AND   HYGIENE. 
FIBST  AND  RECOND  GRADES. 

1.    General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

8.    (a)  What  is  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  nerves?    Upon  the  blood? 

ib)  Name  some  beverages  in  which  alcohol  is  found. 
8.    What  is  the  structural  difference  between  the  involuntary  and  the  voluntary 

muscular  tissue,  and  how  aoes  cardiac  muscular  tissue  differ  from  other 

involuntary  muscles? 
4.    Under  what  conditions  will  blood  coagulate,  and  what  are  the  advantages  and 

disadvantages  of  coagulation? 
6.    Make  a  drawing  showing  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone.    Name  and 

describe  the  parts. 

6.  Define  absorption,  osmosis,  assimilation,  excretion,  and  secretion. 

7.  What  is  refiex  action?    From  what  does  it  emanate  and  what  does  it  control? 

8.  Name  four  dangerous  communicable  diseases   in    order   of   their   fatality  in 

Michigan. 

9.  Outline  the  details  of  the  method  recommended  by  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 

Health  for  disinfection  of  a  room  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  stating 
the  quantity  of  sulphur  required. 
10.    (a)  What  are  the  bad  effects  of  the  opium  habit?    (b)  When  is  the  use  of  an 
opiate  Justifiable? 

THIRD  GRADE.  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  single  measure  is  most  important  for  the  restriction  of  consumption? 
8.    Describe  the  vocal  organ^ 

4.  Why  do  the  trainers  of  athletes  absolutely  forbid  them  the  use  of  alcoholic 

drinks? 

5.  Give  five  rules  for  exercise  and  bathing. 

6.  What  fluid  does  the  portal  vein  carry?    The  lacteals?    Where  do  the  latter 

organs  have  their  beginning? 

7.  Why  should  persons  with  weak  lungs  take  special  care  of  the  skin? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  effects  of  a  tonic,  a  stimulant,  and  a  narcotic? 

9.  Bxplain  in  full  how  muscles  are  attached  to  bones. 

10.    What  arrangements  exist  for  the  protection  of  the  eye? 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

8.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  bones  and  how  does  it  vary? 

8.  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body  and  what  should  be  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  school-room? 

4.  Why  is  it  imprudent  to  exercise  vigorously  immediately  after  eating? 

6.  Describe  the  process  of  respiration. 

6.  Does  alcohol  relieve  thirst?    Bxplain  on  physiological  grounds. 

7.  By  what  single  measure  and  its  repetition  may  smaa-pox  be  almost  entirely 

prevented? 

8.  Name  flve  organs  that  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and  explain  the  func- 

tion of  this  membrane. 
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9.    What  proyision  has  nature  made  for  stopping  hemorrhage  from  arteries,  veins, 

and  capillaries? 
10.    State  five  important  rules  of  hygiene  that  you  would  impress  upon  children. 

BEADING. 

ALL.   GRADES. 
I. 

Land  of  the  West!  though  passing  brief  the  record  of  thine  age. 
Thou  hast  a  name  that  darkens  on  all  history's  wide  page. 
Let  all  the  blasts  of  fame  ring  out — thine  shall  be  loudest  far; 

4    Let  others  boast  their  satellites — thou  hast  the  planet  star. 
Thou  hast  a  name  whose  characters  of  light  shall  ne'er  depart, 
Tis  stamped  upon  the  dullest  brain  and  warms  the  coldest  heart; 
A  war-cry  fit  for  any  land  where  Freedom's  to  be  won; 

8    Land  of  the  West!   it  stands  alone — it  is  thy  Washington. 

BuzA  Cook. 

n. 

Ah!  well  do  we  all  know  the  worth  of  intelligence,  the  power  of  knowledge, 
and  the  beauty  and  glory  of  wisdom.    It  is  educated  manhood  that  wakes  up  the 
sleeping  soil,  that  covers  the  earth  with  good,  that  gathers  in  the  golden  harvest, 
4    that  clothes  the  naked,  that  feeds  the  hungry.    It  is  the  cultivated  mind  that 
applies  the  strength  of  the  ox  and  the  fleetness  of  the  horse;  that  bridges  the 
river,  that  turns  to  use  the  flying  winds,  that  makes  the  lightning  its  swift  mes- 
senger, that  makes  beautiful  palaces  of  dull  clay,  that  rouses  the  dead  ore  to 
8    active  life,  that  covers  the  sea  with  ships  and  the  land  with  mighty  engines  of 
wealth.    It  is  the   developed  intellect   that  flies  through  the  upper   air,  that 
mingles  with  the  stars,  that  follows  the  moon  in  her  course,  that  overtakes  the 
constellations  in  their  orbits,  that  weighs  the  sun,  that  measures  the  distance 
12    to  the  polar  star.    It  is  the  enlightened  soul  that  worships  God. 

— Anon. 

III. 

Profaneness  is  an  awful  vice!  Once  more  I  ask,  whose  name  is  it  you  so 
lightly  use?  That  holy  name  of  God!  Have  you  ever  pondered  its  meaning? 
Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  is  that  you  mingle  thus  with  your  passion  and 
4  your  wit?  It  is  the  name  of  Him  whom  the  angels  worship,  whom  the  Heaven 
of  Heavens  cannot  contain.  Profane  young  man,  though  habit  be  ever  so  urgent 
with  you,  when  the  word  of  mockery  and  of  blasphemy  is  about  to  leap  from 
your  lips,  think  of  these  considerations,  think  of  God,  and  instead  of  that  wicked 
8    oath,  cry  out  in  reverent  prayer — "Hallowed  be  thy  Name." 

B.  H.  Chapin. 

IV. 

Soldiers  from  the  army  and  navy,  once  soldiers,  but  now  again  citizens,  we 
hail  you  today  as  our  benefactors  and  deliverers.  We  welcome  you  home  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  march,  the  wearisome  camp,  and  the  awful  ecstasy  of  battle. 

4  Through  four  terrible  years  you  have  looked  without  quailing  on  the  ghastly 
visage  of  war.  You  have  patiently  borne  tne  heats  of  summer  and  the  frosts 
of  winter.  You  have  cheerfully  exchanged  the  delights  ot  home  for  the  hard- 
ships of  the  canpaign  or  blockade.    Not  only  the  armed  foe,  but  the  wasting 

8  malaria,  has  lurked  along  your  resistless  advance.  You  know  the  agony  and  the 
transport  of  the  deadly  encounter.  How  many  times,  standing  each  man  at  his 
post,  in  the  long  line  of  gleaming  sabers  and  bayonets,  every  hand  clinched  and 
every  eye  distended,  you  have  caught  the  peal  of  your  leader's  clarion,  and 
U  sprung  through  the  iron  storm  to  the  embrace  of  victory!  But  all  that  has 
passed  away.  The  mangled  forests  are  putting  on  an  unwonted  verdure,  the 
fields  once  blackened  by  the  fiery  breath  of  war  are  now  covered  with  their  soft- 
est bloom,  and  the  vessels  of  commerce  are  riding  on  all  the  national  waters. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Manning. 
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SOHOOL  LAW. 

ALL  GRADES. 

L  About  how  much  primary  school  money  Is  apportioned  each  year  to  every 
pupil  of  school  age?    From  what  sources  Is  this  fund  obtained? 

2.  WLat  is  required  of  the  county  commissioner  before  he  receives  an  order  for 
his  salary? 

8.    Who  are  legal  voters  at  school  meetings? 

4.  Give  briefly  the  legal  method  of  changing  from  a  primary  school  district  to  a 

graded  district 

5.  The  law  specifies  seven  ways  by  which  a  district  office  may  become  vacant. 

Mention  four  of  them. 

THEORY  AND   ART. 
ALL    GRADES. 

* 

1.  What  Is  the  danger  of  the  "self -reporting"  system?  According  to  White,  under 

what  single  condition  Is  It  safe  to  attempt  It? 

2.  In  what  three  school  studies  may  current  topics  be  taught  with  special  profit? 
8.    Mention  four  proper  Incentives  to  study. 

4.  (a)  Name  some  of  the  causes  of  Ustlessness  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

lb)  What  provision  Is  made  for  the  subjects  of  language  and  grammar  in  the 
State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study? 

5.  Mention  some  of  the   practical  advantages   already  accruing  from  the  Child 

Study  movement. 

NoTB  1.— Part  of  the  qamtions  on  this  topic  dnrlnsr  the  year  1895-6  are  taken  from  Whitens  **Sohool 

thf  "      "        "         "  "  "         ~      "         -      -        -     - 


Management,**  one  of  the  books  adopted  byjthe  State JTeachers*  Reading  Circle. 
»  Notb8.— Copies  of  the  State  M 
Intendentof  PabUo  Instractlon. 


t  Nora  8.— Copies  of  jLhe  State  Manual  and  Coarse  of  Study  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Super- 
■     "    *  Pal "    - 


UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 


1.  (a)  Name  five  Important  events  In  our  history  occurring  In  the  first  quarter  of 

the  seventeenth  century.     (&)  Five  within  the  last  decade. 

2.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  first  colony  ever  planted  In  America?    Why  did 

It  attract  so  little  attention? 

3.  For  what  cause  did  each  of  these  American  orators  plead:  Patrick  Henry,  Wen- 

dell Phillips,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  John  B.  Gough? 

4.  Which  one  of  the   thirteen  colonies   was  so  situated  geographically   as  to  be 

most  important  both    in    a    commercial  and    a  military    sense?    Explain 
why. 

5.  From  what  nation  has  the  United  States  recently  received  money  due  on  a  long 

standing  claim? 

6.  What  were  the  opposing  views  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  regarding  the  pay- 

ment of  State  war  debts  and  the  treatment  of  the  French  revolutionists? 

7.  Why  does  Fiske  call  1748  the  "half-way  station"  in  American  history? 

8.  Name  the  author  of  the  following  works,  telling  what  phase  of  life  each  Repre- 

sents: Evangeline,  Snow-Bound,  the  Biglow  Papers,  Leather  Stocking  Tales, 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York. 

9.  What  treaty    concluded  the   War  of  the    Spanish  Succession,  and    why  is  it 

regarded  as  such  an  important  one? 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 
The  Cathode  Rays. 
The  Electrical  Exposition. 
The  Chicago  Convention. 
The  Modern  Curfew  Ordinance. 
The  American  Filibusters. 
The  St  Louis  Convention. 

President  Cleveland  and  the  Appropriation  Bills. 
The  Presidential  Nominees  of  at  least  three  parties. 
The  Celebration  of  July  11,  at  Detroit 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
James  B.  Angel  1. 
Yale  Crew  at  Henley. 
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THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Quote  accurately  any  five  consecutive   lines   from  any  one  of  the  following 

selections: 

"Warren's  Address  to  His  Troops." 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 
"Building  of  the  Ship." 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride." 
"Nathan  Hale." 

8.    State  the  cause  and  result  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

4.  Name  at  least  one  important  event  in  each  of  the  following  administrations: 

Jefferson's,  Jackson's,  Monroe's,  Lincoln's,  Johnson's. 

(Ezaminen  should  mark  oaref ally  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  events  cited.) 

5.  Name  the  colleges  of  colonial  times,  stating  which  owed  its  existence  to  the 

patronage  of  the  English  government. 

6.  No  one  was  killed  on  either  side  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumpter.    Why, 

then,  was  the  engagement  considered  so  important? 

7.  Name  four  ex-governors  of  Michigan  buried  within  the  past  two  years.    Which 

one  is  to  be  commemorated  by  a  statue  at  Lansing? 

8.  Name  some  county  in  Michigan  named  after  each  of  the  following:    an  Indian 

tribe,  a  president  of  the  United  States,  a  great  geologist,  a  noted  southern 
statesman,  a  former  governor  of  our  State. 

9.  In  what  important  respect  did  the  colonies  of  New  York  and  Delaware  differ 

from  either  the  New  England  colonies  or  Virginia? 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 

The  Cathode  Rays. 

The  Electrical  Exposition. 

The  Chicago  Convention. 

The  Modern  Curfew  Ordinance. 

The  American  Filibusters. 

The  St  Louis  Convention. 

President  Cleveland  and  the  Appropriation  Bills. 

The  Presidential  Nominees  of  at  least  three  parties. 

The  Celebration  of  July  11,  at  Detroit. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

James  B.  Angell. 

Yale  Crew  at  Henley. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  mistakes  made  in  teaching  history? 
8.    Where  was  the  "Charter  Oak,"  and  why  so-called? 

4.  During  whose  administration  was  the  number  of  stars  in  our  flag  Increased  to 

forty-four?    What  State  was  then  represented,  and  how  many  stars  are  there 
now? 

5.  Name  the  colleges  of  colonial  times,  stating  which  owed  its  existence  to  the 

patronage  of  the  English  government 

6.  Who  was  the  military  hero  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  what   poem  commemorates 

him? 

7.  Name  four  ex-Oovemors  of  Michigan  buried  within  the  past  two  years.    Which 

one  is  to  be  commemorated  by  a  statue  at  Lansing? 

8.  Name  some  county  in  Michigan  named  after  each  of  the  following:    an  Indian 

tribe,  a  president  of  the  United  States,  a  great  geologist,  a  noted  southern 
statesman,  a  former  Governor  of  our  State. 

9.  Give  the  author  of  each  of  these  sayings: 
(a)  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.' 
ib)  "In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress.** 

(c)  "Now  God  be  praised,  I  die  happy!"  j 
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10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 
The  Cathode  Rays. 
The  Eleccrical  Exposition. 
The  Chicago  Convention. 
The  Modem  Curfew  Ordinance. 
The  American  Filibusters. 
President  Cleveland  and  the  Appropriation  Bills. 
The  Presidential  Nominees  of  at  least  three  parties. 
The  Celebration  of  July  11,  at  Detroit. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
James  B.  Angel  1. 
Yale  Crew  at  Henley.  j 


VI.    QUESTIONS    PREPARED    BY   THE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE    REGULAR    EXAMINATION. 

OCTOBER,    1896. 

ALOEBBA. 

ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Neatness  and  general  excellence  to  e(nint  for  this  number. 

2.  What  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  algebra? 

3.  (a)  (4a:»-aa?-ta«)       (}a?«+fr-})  —  (?). 

ib)  (Ja»-{a«a?-hVa^*-27ar»)  -¥■  (Ja-Sx)  —  (?). 

4.  Factor  a?*— 2/*,  a*— y*,  Sx*+l4xy-^\5y*,  and  2M— a*— c'-t-6'-l-(i*4-2ac 
.  6.  x—y  ^  6  ) 

.r    y  y  Solve  for  x  and  y. 

4     5'"^  ) 

'6.  If  I  loan  a  sum  of  money  for  6  per  cent,  the  interest  for  a  certain  time  exceeds 
the  loan  by  $100;  but,  if  I  loan  it  for  8  per  cent,  for  a  fourth  of  the  time,  the 
loan  exceeds  its  interest  by  $425.     How  much  do  I  loan? 

7.  When  do  you  change  the  signs  by  removing  the  parenthesis?    Why? 

8.  If  5  be  added  to  both  terms  of  a  fraction,  its  value  is  ^;  and  if  3  be  subtracted 

from  both  terms,  its  value  is  V4-    Required  the  fraction. 

9.  A  and  B  can  perform  a  certain  task  in  80  days,  working  together.    After  12 

days,  however,  B  was  called  off  and  A  finished  it  in  24  days.    How  long 
would  it  take  each  to  do  the  work  alone  ? 
.10.  A  crew  can  row  a  miles  in  b  hours  down  stream,  and  c  miles   in  d   hours  up 
stream.    Find  the  rate  in  miles  of  the  current,  and  of  the  crew  in  still  water. 

ABITHMETIC. 
SCOOXfD  GRADB. 

'KoTB.— These  qneBtions  should  be  marked  on  the  scale  of  60  credits,  and  the  examiner  ahoald  test 
the  applicant  in  mental  arithmetic  for  the  remaining  60  credits. 

1    (a)  When  should  written  arithmetic  be  taken  up  by  the  average  pupil  and  how 

long  should  It  be  pursued?    (b)  What  work  should  precede  and  what  shooUl 

follow  it  in  the  course? 
2.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  least  common  multiple?    (5)  How  may  it  be  obtained? 

(c)  In  what  operations  in  arithmetic  is  it  most  used  ? 
8.  I  have  $2,000  on  interest  at  6  per  cent;  what  sum  must  I  invest  In  8  per  cent 

school  bonds,  selling  at  96,  to  yield  the  same  annual  Income? 
4.  A  lumberman  owns  28,040  acres  of  timbered  land  in  the  form  of  a  square. 

How  much  will  he  have  to  pay  a  surveyor  to  lay  It  out  into  quarter  sectloii 

lots,  if  he  has  to  pay  $1.25  for  every  mile  run? 
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5.  March  4,  1896,  I  gave  my  note  for  $440,  payable  in  nine  months  from  date, 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  The  following  indorsements  are  made  upon 
this  note:  July  1,  1896,  |5;  September  12,  1896,  $110.  How  much  will  be 
due  on  the  note  at  its  maturity? 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  in)  What  is  cancellation?    (6)  Upon  what  principle  does  it  depend?    (o)  In 

what  operations  is  it  most  used? 

2.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  difference  between  a  ratio  of  15  to  1  and  the  ratio 

of  16  to  1? 

3.  I  invest  |6,680  in  city  6's,  at  10%  per  cent  premium.    How  many  dollars  of  the 

bonds  do  I  get,  and  what  rate  of  interest  do  I  receive  upon  my  investment? 

4.  A  lumberman  owns  23,040  acres  of  timbered  land  in  the  form  of  a  square. 

How  many  miles  around  it? 

5.  A  and  B  are  two  cities  in  the  Central  Time  belt.    At  A  the  local  time  is  IT 

minutes  slower  than  standard  time.  At  B  local  time  is  28  minutes  faster 
than  standard  time.  If  A  is  94°  15'  W.  longitude,  what  is  the  longitude 
of  B? 

CLASS  A« 

1.  Why  should  much  stress  be  laid  upon  number  work  and  the  fundamental  opera- 

tions? 

2.  The  distaoce  from  Lansing  to  Detroit  is  85  miles.    At  $1  a  piece  for  posts  and 

7c  a  pound  for  wire,  what  will  the  posts  and  wire  for  a  telephone  line  cost, 
if  the  posts  are  set  50  yards  apart  and  a  pound  of  wire  stretches  50  feet? 

3.  In  the  summer  of  1896  I  built  two  houses  which  sold  for  $2,100  each.    On  one 

I  gained  16%^,  and  on  the  other  I  lost  12%^.  Find  the  net  gain  or  loss 
per  cent. 

4.  Put  the  following  into  bill  form,  and  Hnd  the  amount  at  $16  per  M  ;  26  boards,  12 

ft  long,  16  inches  wide;  20  two-inch  plank,  16  ft.  long,  9  In.  wide;  28  scant- 
ling, 18  ft.  long,  4  in.  by  3  in.:  25  posts,  10  feet  long,  12  in.  by  12  in. 

5.  A  and  B  are  two  cities  in  the  Central  Time  belt.    At  A  the  local  time  is  17 

minutes  slower  than  standard  time.  At  B  local  time  is  28  minutes  faster 
than  standard  time.  If  A  is  94°  15'  W.  longitude,  what  is  the  longitude 
of  B? 

MENTAL   ABITHMETIC. 

ALL  GRADES. 

NoTC— A  member  of  the  Board  will  examine  candidateB,  either  sinicly  or  in  claases  of  five  or  ten, 
teetiug  attentive  power,  quickness  to  grasp  the  salient  feaiares  of  a  problem,  aocnraoy  and  rapidiiy 
uf  work,  clearness  of  ezpiauaiiun,  anu  simplicity  of  analysis. 

1.  Read   rapidly   76,    05000065,     70.070,    3001.4006^,    |*.   ~^,   DCXLII,   MCDXCIV, 

LXIX,  VCXVI. 

2.  Reduce  to  least  common  denominator  },  J.  |,  }.  and  {. 

».  i-f  i-CO;  f +  l-(i'»;  i  +  i-CO;  221  +  1014- *-(?). 

4    2}  -  li  — CO;  25S  -  15J  — (?):  5  X  7§  — (>);  li  X  J  X  t       (?). 

5.  How  uinuy  feet  in  a  mile;  cubic  inches  in  a  bushel;  grain<(  in  an  ounce,  avoirdu- 

IHiis  weight;  sheets  in  a  renin  of  paper? 

6.  How   many  grains  of  silver  in  a  standard  dollar,  a  ttade  dollar,  a   Mexican 

dollar?    How  many  grains  of  gold  in  a  gold  dollar:  how  many  grains  of 
alloy? 
Y.  How  many  common  brick  in  a  cubic  foot  of  brick  wall  laid  in  mortar?    How 
many  in  a  cubic  foot  piled? 

8.  If  i  bu.  of  peaches  seiirt  for  I  dollar,  what  will  5i  bushels  sell  for? 

9.  If  a  farmer  receives  $4  for  10  bbl.  of  apples,  how  many  at  the  same  rate  must 

he  sell  to  receive  $G60? 

10.  If  by  selling  cloth  at  35c  a  yard  a  merchant  loses  30^,  what  did  the  cloth  cost 

him  per  yard? 

11.  What  principal  will  amount  to  flOO  in  3  years  at  5  per  cent? 

12.  In  what  time  will  ;i^240  aii)i>uiit  to  #^24  at  7  per  cent? 

13.  2  is  what  per  cent  of  5?    5  is  what  per  cent  of  2?    10  per  cent  of  9  is  what  per 

O0Dtofl8?    i  per  oent  of  4  is  what  per  oentof  f . 
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14.  A  can  build  a  wail  in  5  days;  B  can  build  it  in  6  days.    How  long  will  it  take 

both  working  together? 

15.  A  and  B  working  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days;  B  can  do  the  same 

work  in  6  days.    How  long  will  it  take  A  to  do  it  alone? 

16.  How  many  water  pipes  2  in.  In  diameter  will  discharge  as  much  water  as  one 

pipe  8  in.  in  diameter? 

17.  If  a  lead  ball  3  in.  in  circumference  weighs  125  oz.,  what  is  the  circumference 

of  a  lead  ball  weighing  1,000  oz.? 

18.  At  $16  per  M  how  many  feet  of  lumber  may  be  bought  for  $13? 

19.  Find  a  mean  ratio  between  25  and  36. 

20.  A  train  traveling  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour,  is  observed  to  pass  a  certain 

point  completely  in  9  seconds;  find  the  length  of  the  train. 

BOTANY. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Neatness  and  general  excellence  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  botany  to  biology  ?    To  zoOlogy  ? 

3.  Name  the  parts  of  a  perfect  flower;  of  a  complete  flower. 

4.  Define  and  give  examples  of  moncBcious  and  dioecious  plants. 

5.  Is  wheat  an  annual  or  a  biennial?    Give  reasons  for  answer. 

6.  Show  in  what  way  the  yeast  plant  is  of  value  to  the  baker  and  the  distiller. 

7.  Distinguish  by  drawings  and  word  descriptions  the  difference  between  determin- 

ate and  indeterminate  inflorescence. 

8.  Deflne  and  give  examples  of  phenogam,  cryptogam,  and  gymnosperm. 

9  and  10.  The  examiner  will  furnish  each  applicant  with  fruits  from  at  least 
two  plants,  requiring  a  written  description  and  comparison.  (Beans  and  corn, 
apples  and  peaches,  or  maple  and  basswood,  will  be  easy  to  obtain.) 

CIVIL  GMDVEBNMENT. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  does  the  Declaration  of  Independence  declare  primary  rights  to  be? 

8.  What  does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  say  are  the  purposes  of 
government? 

4.  Name  the  qualiflcations  for  a  member  of  the  national  house  of  representatives 

as  to  age,  citizenship,  and  residence. 

5.  Is  the  loyalty  of  the  soldier  in  time  of  war  more  necessary  than  that  of  the 

citizen  in  time  of  peace?    Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  Civil  Service  Reform?    What  advantages  are  there  in  the 

system? 

7.  Which  political  party  in  Michigan  will  be  given  first  place  in  the  printing  of 

the  official  ballot  used  in  the  election  of  November  3?    How  is  this  question 
decided? 

8.  Give  the  names  of  the  several  candidates  for  governor  in  the  present  political 

campaign. 

9.  What  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  this  state?    How  does  this  rate  compare 

with  former  rates? 
10.  What  is  meant  by  reciprocity;  free  trade;  16  to  1? 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  does  a  township  caucus  differ  from  a  town  meeting  with  respect  to  per- 

sons voting?   With  respect  to  purpose? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  stripes  in  the  flag?    What  is  the  meaning  of  the 

stars  and  how  many  are  there? 

4.  What  is  the  true  object  of  a  political  party?    What  is  the  perverted  object  of 

a  political  party? 

5.  From  what  source  does  the  State  legislature  derive  Its  authority  to  enact  laws? 

6.  How  long  must  an  alien  reside  in  Michigan  before  he  can  vote  for  a  legislative 

candidate?    How  long  before  he  can  be  considered  a  full  citizen? 
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7.  What  right  do  we  who  pay  the  taxes  claim  from  the  American  goyemment? 

8.  Trace  a  dollar  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  farmer's  hand  as  taxes  till  it  reaches 

the  teacher  as  salary? 

9.  Gives  the  names  of  two  candidates  for  congress  in  the  district  where  yoa 

reside.    Which  one  believes  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver? 
10.  In  political  affairs  what  is  meant  by  fusion;  Joint  ballot;  free  coinage? 

THIBD  QBADB,  CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  does  a  township  caucus  differ  from  a  town  meeting  with  respect  to  per- 

sons voting?    With  respect  to  purpose? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  stripes  in  the  flag?   What  is  the  meaning  of  the 

stars  and  how  many  are  there?         * 

4.  How  many  sections  have  you  in  your  township?    How  numbered? 

5.  What  may  patriotic  women  do  for  their  government  withoqt  voting  or  entering 

the  army? 

6.  What  Judgment  can  the  senate  declare  against  a  convicted  president? 

7.  What  right  do  we  who  pay  the  taxes  claim  from  the  American  government? 

8.  Trace  a  dollar  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  farmer's  hand  as  taxes  till  it  reaches 

the  teacher  as  salary? 

9.  How  are  candidates  for  county  offices  nominated? 

10.  Define  elector,  citizen,  plurality. 

GBNEBAL  HISTORY. 
SEOOXfD  GRADE. 

1.  Give  characteristics  of  the  two  leading  races  of  ancient  Greece,  and  name  their 

rival  cities. 

2.  Give  a  short  history  of  the  "Grand  Old  Man/'  touching  on  both  public  and 

private  life. 
8.  Give  the  prominent  names  of  men  end  places  connected  with  the  invention  of 
printing. 

4.  How  was  Japan  first  opened  to  trade  with  this  country? 

5.  Contrast  the  character  of  Henry  the  VIII  of  England  in  youth  with  that  of 

his  adult  years. 

6.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  President  Kriiger  of  the  Transvaal. 

7.  Mention  8ume  infamous  act  committed  by  each  of  the  following:— Blizabetb, 

Napoleon,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Nero,  Brutus.    (Twenty  credits.) 

8.  What  were  some  of  the  numerous  reforms  inaugurated  by  Peter  the  Great? 

9.  Locate  these  names  in   history:— Trafalgar,  Alaric,    Hannibal,  Tours-Poitiers, 

Naseby. 

GEOGBAPHY. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  What  mountain  system  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States?    Name  five 

of  the  ranges  which  belong  to  this  system. 

2.  Why  is  the  air  warmest  near  the  surface  of  the  earth? 

3.  What  three  great  river  valleys  of  South  America  constitute  the  great  central 

plain  of  the  continent?    What  names  are  applied  respectively  to  the  plains 
of  these  three  valleys? 

4.  Mention  two  natural  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  London. 

5.  Mention  three  ^'at  seas  of  the  eastern  continent  in  about  the  latitude  of 

Lake  Erie. 
6.  (a)  Mention  the  c  \pitals  of  Japan,  Egypt,  Turkey,  France,  Russja.    (ft)  What 
title  is  applied  to  the  ruler  of  each  of  these  countries? 

7.  Locate  our  State  institutions,  giving  the  name  of  the  county  and  city  in  which 

each  is  located. 

8.  Of  what  commercial  value  to  Japan  would  the  Nicaragnan  canal  be? 

9.  What  causes  the  sun  In  this  latitude  to  appear  to  sink  low  in  the  south  in  the 

winter  and  mount  high  toward  the  north  in  the  summer? 

20 
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10.  Name   three  trans-continental  railroads   of   Nortli  America,    giving   western 
terminus  of  each. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  five  occupations,  giving  the  section  of  the  United  States  best  adapted 

to  each,  with  reasons  for  your  answers. 

3.  Compare  North  America  with  South  America  as  to  size,  cities,  climate,  and 

agriculture. 

4.  Name  five  straits  of  Europe  and  tell  what  waters  they  connect. 

5.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  education,  government,  and  religion  of  China. 

6.  (a)  How  does  the  Nile  differ  from  every  other  large  river?    (6)  Why  is  there 

very  little  rain  in  Egypt? 

7.  Compare  the  river  systems  of  Australia  with  those  of  South  America. 

8.  (a)  What  are  isotherms?    (b)  Mention  the  effect  of  elevation  on  climate. 

9.  Give  in  order  tlve  five  largest  cities  in  Michigan  and  the  name  of  the  county 

in  which  each  is  located. 
10.  Where  in  the  United  States  is  the  region  of  the  greatest  rainfall? 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  five  occupations,  giving  the  section  of  the  United  States  best  adapted 

to  each,  with  reasons  for  your  answers. 
8.  Nearly  every  plant  that  grows  between  the  equator  and  the  Arctic  circle  can 
be  grown  In  Mexico.    Explain. 

4.  Describe  a  volcano  and  the  material  which  is  thrown  out. 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  your  county,  locating  the  cities,  villages,  and  townships. 

6.  (a)  How  does  the  Nile  differ  from  every  other  large  river?    (6)  Why  is  there 

very  little  rain  in  Egypt? 

7.  Locate  the  Sahara,  and  tell  why  it  is  rainless. 

8.  (a)  What  are  isotherms?    (&)  Mention  the  effect  of  elevation  on  climate. 

9.  Give  in  order  the  five  largest  cities  in  Michigan  and  the  name  of  the  county 

in  which  each  is  located. 
10.  Define  prairie,  llanos,  pampas,  steppes,  silvas. 

• 

GRAMMAR. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  neatness  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separation  and 

classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  When  does  a  common  noun  become  proper?    Illustrate, 
(b)  When  does  as  become  a  relative? 

8.  Define  and  give  signs  of  the  various  modes  applied  to  verbs. 

4.  Give  plurals  of  the  following:  analysis,  datum,  brother-in-law,  locus,  tableau, 

vertebra,  bandit,  index,  die,  genius. 

5.  Parse  infinitives  in  the  following: 

"To  attempt  to  worlc  upon  the  vulgar  with  fine  sense,  is  like  attempting  to 
hew  blocks  of  marble  with  a  razor." 

6.  (a)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "concord  of  tenses,"  and  give  some  sentence  to 

show  a  violation  of  it. 
(b)  Give  five  common  errors  in  language  and  then  state  correctly,  giving  rea- 
sons for  the  change. 

7.  A  wasp  met  a  bee  that  was  Just  buzzing  by. 
And  he  said,  "Dear  cousin,  can  you  tell  me  why 
You  are  loved  so  much  better  by  people  than  I?' 

(a)  From  the  first  line  of  above  stanza  select  an  irregular  verb,  a  verb  of  pro- 
gressive form,  and  an  adverb. 

(b)  From  the  second  line  select  a  verb  whose  object  complement  U  a  sub- 
stantive clause,  and  point  out  subject  and  verb  of  that  object  clause. 

(c)  In  tiiird  line  give  syntax  of  loved,  so,  than,  I. 
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8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250,  words  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

Vacation  Pleasures.  Value  of  Memorial  Day. 

The  Nation's  Heroes.  My  Favorite  Author. 

The  Political  Campaign.  The  Woods  in  Autumn. 

(30  credits). 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  c;eneral  neatness  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separation  and 

classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  which  shall  contain  a  collective  noun,  a  defective  verb,  and 

an  infinitive  phraae. 
S.  Give  sentences  containing  adverbs  of  time,  place,  negation,  and  interrogation 
respectively. 

4.  (a)  How  are  sentences  classified  with  regard  to  form? 
(b)  With  regard  to  use? 

5.  Criticise  the  following: 

(a)  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am? 

(b)  John  ought  to  have  went. 

(c)  I  expected  to  have  found  him  at  home. 

(d)  It  was  not  me  who  took  it. 

(e)  I  do  not  know  who  she  went  with. 

6.  Analyze  or  diagram: 

"The  use  of  a  good  dictionary  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  preparation 
of  such  lessons  as  are  learned  from  books." 

7.  Illustrate  the  various  uses  of  but. 

S.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  260,  words  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

Vacation  Pleasures.  Value  of  Memorial  Day. 

The  Nation's  Heroes.  My  Favorite  Author. 

The  Political  Campaign.  The  Woods  in  Autumn. 

(80  credits). 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separation  and 

classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  the  test  of  correctness  in  the  use  of  language? 

3.  cnve  sentences  containing  adverbs  of  time,  place,  negation,  and  interrogation 

resi>ectively. 

4.  (n)  How  are  sentences  classified  with  regard  to  form? 
(b)  With  regard  to  use? 

5.  Criticise  the  following: 

(a)  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am? 

(b)  John  ought  to  have  went. 

(c)  I  expected  to  have  found  him  at  home. 

(d)  It  was  not  me  who  took  it. 

(e)  I  do  not  know  who  she  went  with. 

6.  Write  three  quotations  of  good  literary  value,  naming  authors  of  each. 

7.  What  is  a  subordinate  expression  and  how  does  it  differ  from  a  co-ordinate 

expression?    Illustrate  by  sentences. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  160,  nor  more  than  260,  words  on  one  of  the  following 

subjects: 

Vacation  Pleasures.  Value  of  Memorial  Day. 

The  Nation's  Heroes.  My  Favorite  Author. 

The  Political  Campaign.  The  Woods  in  Aotamn. 

(80  credits). 

ORTHOORAPHT. 

ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Define  orthography,  vowel,  articulation,  aspirate,  dieresis. 

2.  What  advantage  is  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  prefixes  and  sufllzes? 

3.  Use  the  following  correctly  in  sentences:  cite,  site^  sight;  fane,  fain,  feign; 

vane,  vein,  vain;  rays,  rase,  raise. 
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4.  "Ye  are  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves." 

(a)  What  letters  in  the  above  are  liquids? 

(b)  What  are  subvocals? 

(c)  How  does  a  digraph  differ  from  a  diphthong,  and  which  does  the  above 
quotation  contain? 

5.  Syllabicate,  accent,  and  mark  diacritically:  orthoepy,  herbs,  formidable,  attor- 

ney, Tuesday,  facade,  executive,  decade,  canine,  suffice. 

NoTB.  —The  aboye  questions  ooant  50  per  cent,  and  the  list  of  words  50  per  cent. 

LIST  OP  WORDS. 

1.  refusing.  10.  Dowagiac.  18.  Himalaya. 

2.  destruction.  11.  appetite.  19.  covetous. 
8.  Keweenaw.                              12.  concept.                             20.  glimpse. 

4.  attendance.  18.  admission.  21.  plumage. 

5.  virtual.  14.  barometer.  22.  curiosity. 

6.  majority.  15.  reliance.  28.  czar. 

7.  mutiny.  16.  effectual.  24.  business. 

8.  palate.  17.  designed.  25.  height. 


9.  exigency. 


PENMANSHIP. 


ALL,  GRADES. 


1.  (a)  What  are  the  qualities  of  good  penmanship? 

{b)  Which  is  the  most  essential  quality  and  which  is  the  hardest  to  acquire? 
(Forty  credits  on  answers,  sixty  on  penmanship.) 

PHYSICS. 
SECOND  OBADE. 

1.  Describe  an  experiment  illustrating  the  porosity  of  a  metal. 

2.  How  would  you  show  by  a  simple  experiment  that  water  exerts  a  pressure  in 

every  direction? 

3.  A  current  of  electricity  Is  passed  through  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  around  a 

bar  of  steel;  around  a  bar  of  soft  Iron.    What  is  the  effect  in  each  case? 

4.  Mention  three  conditions  of  vibrating  strings  that  affect  the  number  of  vibra- 

tions. 

5.  Describe  some  simple  experiment  by  which  you  could  show  in  the  school  room 

how  dew  Is  formed. 

6.  What  Is  the  relative  velocity  of  sound  as  transmitted  in  ga  ,  solids,  or  liquids? 

7.  (a)  Give  an  example  from  nature  of  capillary  attraction?    (&)  Of  adhesion? 

8.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  lenses. 

9.  In  a  system  of  two  moveable  pulleys  with  a  continuous  cord,  the  power  is  100 

pounds.    Required  the  load? 
10.  (a)  What  Is  meant  by  a  dynamo?    (5)  By  voltage? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Neatness  and  general  oxoellence  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Compare  ligaments  and  tendons  as  to  use  and  texture. 

8.  (a)  What  is  the  result  of  repetition,  or  systematic  practice,  in  physical  exer- 
cises? (&)  Will  the  same  principal  apply  to  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion? 

4.  (a)  What  effect  upon  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  does  alcohol  have?    (b)  Does 

this  effect  the  success  of  a  surgical  operation?    If  so,  why? 

5.  What  are  the  physiological  properties  of  a  cell? 

6.  What  effect  has  alcohol  upon  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  Juice? 

7.  What  is  the  cause  of  change  of  voice  In  a  boy? 

8.  (a)  Of  what  tissues  is  the  heart  composed?    (b)  How  is  it  nourished?    (c)  Name 

its  divisions. 
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9.  (a)  How  may  small-pox  be  prevented?    (h)  What  precautions  should  be  taken 

that  a  person  having  the  disease  may  not  give  it  to  others? 
10.  Give  antidotes  and  remedies  for  some  of  the  various  poisons. 

THIRD  6BADB,  CLASS  B. 

1.  Neatness  and  general  ex^cellence  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  are  muscles  attached  to  the  bones? 

8.  (a)  Of  what  tissues  is  the  heart  composed  ?    (h)  How  is  it  nourished? 
4.  Why  is  exercise  usually  attended  with  greater  activity  of  the  excretory  organs? 
6.  The  skin  is  sometimes  called  ''the  third  lung."    What  two  functions  does  it 
exercise  to  make  it  merit  this  name? 

6.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  effects  of  a  tonic  and  a  stimulant? 

7.  Describe  some  simple  experiments  with  alcohol,  and  state  what  physiological 

truths  they  illustrate. 

8.  (a)  What  is  generally  the  effect  of  a  warm  bath?    Of  a  cold  bath?    (5)  Why  is 

sea-bathing  stimulating? 

0.  Of  what  does  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves  consist,  and  over  what  class 

of  muscles  does  the  system  principally  preside? 
10.  What  can  you  say  of  scarlet  fever,  with  reference  to  its  fatality,  cause,  and 
prevention? 

CLASS  A. 

1.  Neatness  and  general  excellence  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  are  muscles  attached  to  the  bones? 

8.  (a)  When  does  the  body  best  endure  labor?    (b)  What  is  fatigue  and  what  Is 
rest. 

4.  Why  is  exercise  usually  attended  with  greater  activity  of  the  excretory  organs. 

5.  Why  should  the  clothing  worn  during  the  day  be  removed  at  night? 

6  Why  should  clothing  be  suspended  from  the  shoulders  instead  of  from  the  waist? 

7.  State  the  essential  difference  between  the  dermis  and  the  epidermis  as  to 

structure  and  functions. 

8.  (a)  What  is  generally  the  effect  of  a  warm  bath?    Of  a  cold  bath?    (6)  Why  is 

sea-bathing  stimulating? 
0.  What  measures  may  be  taken  by  persons  of  weak  lungs  and  narrow  chests  to 

strengthen  their  lungs  and  expand  their  chests? 
10.  Which  causes  more  deaths  in  Michigan,  consumption  or  small-pox?    Account 
for  this  difference. 

BEADING. 

ALL  GRADES. 

i 
I. 

Be  we  men 

And  suffer  such  dishonor?    Men,  and  wash  not 

The  stain  away  in  blood?    Such  shames  are  common! 
4.    I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.    I,  that  speak  to  ye, 

I  had  a  brother  once,  a  gracious  boy. 

Full  of  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope, 

Of  sweet  and  quiet  Joy;  there  was  the  look 
8.    Of  heaven  upon  his  face,  which  limners  give 

To  the  beloved  disciple. 

How  I  loved 

That  gracious  boy!    Younger  by  fifteen  years, 

Brother  at  once  and  son!    He  left  my  side, 
4.    A  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheek,  a  smile 

Parting  his  innocent  lips.    In  one  short  hour 

That  pretty  harmless  boy  was  slain!    I  saw 

The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 
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8.   For  vengeance !    Rouse  ye.  Romans !    Rouse  ye,  slaves ! 
Have  ye  brave  sons?    Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 
To  see  them  die!    Have  ye  fair  daughters?    Look 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distained, 
12.    Dishonored;  and,  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice, 
Be  answered  by  the  lash ! 

—Miss  Mltford. 

II. 


«i 


"We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf."    Change  is  the  essence  of  life. 
'Passing  away"  is  written  on  all  things;  and  passing  away 
is  passing  on  from  strength  to  strength,  from  glory  to  glory. 

4.    Spring  has  its  growth,  summer  its  fruitage,  and  autumn  its  festive 
in-gathering.    The  spring  of  eager  preparation  waxes  into  the  sum- 
mer of  noble  work;  mellowing,  in  its  turn,  into  the  serene  autumn, 
the  golden-brown  haze  of  October,  when  the  soul  may  robe  itself 

8.    In  jubilant  drapery,  awaiting  the  welcome  command,  '*Come  up 
higher,"  where  mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  life. 

—Gail  Hamilton. 

III. 

The  true  hero  is  the  great,  wise  man  of  duty,— he  whose  soul 
Is  armed  by  truth  and  supported  by  the  smile  of  God;  he  who 
meets  lifers  perils  with  a  cautious,  but  tranquil  spirit,  gathers 
4.    strength  by  facing  its  storms,  and  dies,  if  he  is  called  to  die, 
as  a  Christian  victor  at  the  post  of  duty.    And,  if  we  must  have 
heroes  and  wars  wherein  to  make  them,  there  is  none  so  brilliant 
as  a  war  with  wrong,— no  hero  so  fit  to  be  sung  as  he  who  hath 
8.    gained  the  bloodless  victory  of  truth  and  mercy. 

—Horace  Bushnell. 

SCHOOL    LAW. 
ALL    GRADES. 

1.  When   does  the   law    require  the   school  census  to  be  taken  V    Should  persons 

twenty  years  of  age  be  included? 

2.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  school  law,  what  penalty  may  be 

inflicted  on  parents  who  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school? 

3.  What  is  the  maximum  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  raised  for 

the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  of  repairs  to  the  school  house? 

4.  What  officer  appears  in  behalf  of  the  district  In  suits  brought  for  or  against 

the  same? 

5.  What  is  done  with  the  surplus  of  the  dog  tax  fund? 

THEORY   AND   ART. 
ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Why  should  teachers  become  familiar  with  the  school  law? 

2.  True  patriotism  must  be  based  upon  intelligence.    Show   how  the  study  of 

American  history  promotes  true  patriotism, 
o.  Name  the  advantages  of  requiring  pupils  exactly  to  iiiomorizo  classic  expres- 
sions of  master  thinkers. 

4.  In  what  way  would  you  attempt  to  have  school  officers  furnish  needful  school 
.     appliances.  In  case  they  are  reluctant  and  unaccustomed  to  attend  to  such 

matters? 

5.  Name  throe  devices  used  by  successful  teachers  in  securing  good  discipline. 
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UNITED  STATES   HISTORY. 

SECOXfD  GRADE. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  Name  the  five  New  England  Colonies  in  existence  by  the  middle  of  the 

17th  century. 

(b)  How  much  did  King  George  have  to  do  with  the  government  of  each? 

(c)  Which  was  called  the  "Old  Colony?" 

8.  Mention  five  important  events  in  the  fii*8t  decade  of  the  19th  century. 

4.  Give  a  description  of  the  "Trent  Affair."    Do  you  think  it  was  settled  justly 

or  unjustly? 

5.  Quote  accurately  any  two  stanzas  of  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Battle  Hymn 

of  the  Republic,"  or  "America." 

6.  Trace  the  course  of  Washington's  anny  from  the  evacuation  of  New  York  to 

the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  describe  the  condition  of  his  troops. 

7.  When  the  French  minister  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  why  did  he  say, 

"So  we  are  gone;  it  will  be  England's  turn  now?" 

8.  Name  three  prominent  historians,  three  poets,  and  three  novelists,  all  of  the 

United  States,  giving  a  characteristic  work  of  each. 

9.  What  distinctive  policy  marked  the  administration  of  President  Hayes?    Was 

it  effective? 
10.  Make  one  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 

Li  Hung  Chang. 
New  l^olitical  Parties. 
Mexico's  Greatest  Statesman. 
Tehuautepec  Itailroad. 
Alaskuu  Boundary  Dispute. 
Present  Status  of  the  Cuban  Revolution. 
Practical  Uses  of  Prof.  Roentgen*s  Discovery. 
Lieut.  Peary. 
Gen.  Dan.  Sickles. 
Gen«.  Palmer  and  Buckuer. 

THIRD  QRAD£«  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  State  some  of  the  causes  why  the  English  were  unsuccessful  during  the  first 

half  of  the  l-'reucli  and  Indian  War. 

3.  (a)  Who  were  the  torles  of  the  revolution? 

(b)  What  American  general  married  a  tory  lady  and  finally  proved    a    traitor 
to  his  country? 

4.  'a)  What  result  did  the  British  calculate  to  secure  by  Burgoyne*s  invasion? 
(b)  How  did  it  result? 

5.  Quote  accurately  any  two  stanzas  of  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  **Battle  Hymn 

of  the  Republic,"  or  "America." 
d.  For  what  are  the  following  women  noted  in  our  history:  Anne  Hutchinson, 
Pocahontas,  Mrs.  Dustin,  Pri»cilla  Alden.  Frances  £.  Willard? 

7.  (a)  What  parts  of  tlie  present  country  of  Mexico  did  Gens.  Scott  and  Taylor 

respectively  invade  during  the  Mexican  War? 
(b)  What  was  the  special  object  of  each  expedition  and  what   was  accom- 
plished? 

8.  State  a  historic  event  In  connection  with  each  of  the  following  places:  Hamp- 

ton Roads,  Guadalupe-Uidalgo,  Harper's  Ferrj',  Port  Hudson,  Stony  Point. 

9.  Name  three  leading  t>oliticai  parties  of  today,  with  two  leaders  of  each. 
10.  Make  one  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 

LI  Hung  Chang. 

New  Political  Parties. 

Mexico's  Greatest  Statesman. 

Tehuantepec  Railroad. 

Alaskan  Boundary  Dispute. 

Present  Status  of  the  Cuban  Revolution. 

Practical  Uses  of  Prof.  Roentgen's  Discovery. 

Lieut.  Peary. 

Gen.  Dan.  Sickles. 

Gens.  Palmer  and  Buckner.  , 
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CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  In  what  way  did  the  settlers  of  Virginia  obtain  wives? 

3.  I  a)  Who  were  the  tories  of  the  revolution? 

(b)  What  American  general  married  a  tory  lady  and  finally  proved  a   traitor 
to  his  country? 

4.  <&)  What  result  did  the  British  calculate  to  secure  by  Burgoyne's  invasion? 
(b)  How  did  it  result? 

5.  Wliat  did  the  "Son's  of  Liberty"  pledge  themselves  to  do? 

6.  For  what  are  the  following  women  noted  in  our  history:  Anne  Hutchinson, 

Pocahontas,  Mrs.  Dustin,  Priscilla  Alden,  Frances  E.  Willard? 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  modes  of  punishment  for  violation  of  law  which  were 

used  in  colonial  times  and  since  abolished. 

8.  What  lessons  did  the  Qualcers  teach  Massachusetts? 

9.  Name  three  leading  political  parties  of  today,  with  two  leaders  of  each. 
10.  Make  one  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 

Li  Hung  Chang. 

New  Political  Parties. 

Mexico's  Greatest  Statesman. 

Tehuantepec  Railroad. 

Alaslcan  Boundary  Dispute. 

Present  Status  of  the  Cuban  Revolution. 

Practical  Uses  of  Prof.  Roentgen's  Discovery. 

Lieut.  Peary. 

Gen.  Dan.  Siclcles. 

Gens.  Palmer  and  Buclcner. 
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DECISIONS  OF  SUPREME  COURT  AND  ATTORNET 

GENERAL. 


'  STATE    OF    MIOIIIGAN, 

Attobnet  Genebal'b  Office, 
Ltttuing,  Mich,,  May  25,  1896. 

The  Board  of  State  Auditors,  LanMng,  Mich.: 

Gentlemen— In  answer  to  communication  from  your  Board  of  date  the  30tb  ult., 
enclosing  vouchers  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  stating, 
"The  Board  of  State  Auditors  respectfully  request  your  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
are  required  by  law  to  pay  enclosed  vouchers  Nos.  8349  and  8350,"  would  say,  that 
upon  examination  of  the  vouchers  enclosed  by  you,  I  find  that  the  items  are  for 
expenses  incurred  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  while  engaged 
in  "visiting  schools,"  attending  "educational  rallies,"  ••teachers*  institutes,"  etc. 

The  Constitution,  Art  XIII,  Sec.  1,  provides:  "The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  public  instruction,  and  his  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law." 

Howeirs  Statutes,  5026,  defines  the  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  follows:  ''That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
have  general  supervision  of  public  instruction  and  of  all  State  institutions  other 
than  the  University,  that  are  essentially  educational  in  their  character,  and  it 
shall  be  his  duty,  among  other  things,  to  visit  the  University,"  etc.  Under  these 
sections  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  general  superv^ision 
of  public  instruction,  and  any  visits  made  by  him  in  the  interests  of  education  are 
authorized  by  law. 

The  visits  made,  the  expenses  of  which  he  now  wishes  paid,  were  in  the  Interests 
of  education— in  the  line  of  his  duty  as  State  Supe^ntendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; and  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  exi>enses,  incurred  in  making  the  same,  paid 
by  the  State  under  and  by  the  general  rule  of  law  that  "Public  officers  acting  pur- 
suant to  authority  are  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  anything  reasonably  and 
necessarily  disbursed  by  them  in  executing  the  duties  of  their  offices,"  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  is  no  statutory  provision  regulating  the  matter  of 
disbursements.  When,  by  law,  a  public  officer  is  required  to  do  certain  acts  by 
direct  implication,  means  are  afforded  by  which  those  duties  may  be  performed. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  State  would  not  expect  a  State  officer  bound  by  law 
to  do  certain  acts  involving  a  large  outlay  of  money,  to  spend  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket 

The  sole  question  that  remains  to  be  considered  is  this:  Are  the  items  of 
expense  charged  for  in  and  about  visiting  teachers'  institutes,  to  be  treated 
differently?  That  is  to  say,  must  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  depend, 
for  his  cash  disbursements,  on  the  fund  that  may  be  in  the  institute  which  he 
attends?  I  think  that  an  examination  of  the  statute  relative  to  the  conducting 
of  these  institutes  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  proposition  that  such  Super- 
intendent need  not  rely  upon  this  fund.  Howell's  Statutes,  Sec.  5180,  provides  that 
the  Superintendent  shall  arrange  time  and  place  of  holding  institutes  and  give  due 
notice;  for  the  creation  of  an  institute  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  teachers  of  each  county. 
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which  is  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  is  known  as  an  institute  fund,  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes.  And  in  Sec.  5191,  Howell's  Statutee, 
these  words  are  found:  "For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  rooms,  fires, 
lights,  or  other  necessai-y  charges,  or  for  procuring  teachers  and  lecturers,  the  said 
Superintendent  or  the  person  duly  authorized  by  him  to  conduct  the  institute,  may 
demand  of  the  county  clerli  of  each  county  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  institute 
is  held,  such  a  sum  as  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  institute  fund  in  the 
eountj'  treasury  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  institute." 

It  Is  provided  in  Sec.  5193,  Howell's  Statutes,  that  "the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  or  conductor  of  the  Instiute  by  him  appointed,  drawing  money  from 
the  county  treasury  at  the  close  of  each  institute,  shall  furnish  to  the  county 
treasurer  vouchers  for  all  payments  from  the  same  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
and  h(*  shall  return  to  the  county  treasurer  whatever  of  the  amount  that  may 
remain  unexpended,  to  be  placed  in  the  institute  fund." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  expense  of  these  county  institutes  are  paid  from  the 
institute  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  when  he  conducts  the  institute,  has  charge  of  the  Institute  fund  and 
is  authorized  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  rooms,  fires, 
lights,  procuring  teachers  and  lecturers,  or  other  necessary  charges;  and  in  case  of 
a  deficiency,  resource  may  be  had  to  the  State  treasury,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
sixty  dollars. 

The  sole  question  in  the  case  is  this,  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  words 
"The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  use  the  institute  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  rooms,  fires,  lights,  or  other  necessary 
charges,  and  for  procuring  teachers  and  lecturers."  Is  he  to  depend  upon  this 
fund  to  reimburse  him  for  his  cash  disbursements?  Or  is  he,  as  the  constitutional 
and  legal  oflScer  of  the  State,  vested  with  a  general  supervisory  control  of  the 
entire  educational  system  of  the  State,  of  which  these  institutes  are  an  important 
featui-e,  to  be  relieved  from  this  method,  which  one  can  readily  see  would  lead 
to  many  complications,  and  look  directly  to  the  State,  of  which  he  is  a  represemta- 
tive.  to  reimburse  him  for  ,his  expenses. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it.  The  State  Superintendent  either 
is  or  is  not  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  cash  disbursements  in  the  performance 
of  his  necessary  duties.  These  Institutes  are  a  part  of  that  work.  It  la  his 
bounden  duty  to  attend  them  and  see  how  they  are  conducted,  and  aid  and  assist 
in  making  them  a  success.  The  pride  and  glory  of  our  State  is  our  public  schools. 
They  must  be  maintained,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  their  usefulness  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  these  teachers'  institutes. 

Our  present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  but  a  pittance  of 
a  salary,  has,  by  his  indomitable  exertions  and  splendid  ability,  during  his  yeans 
of  service  done  very  much  toward  increasing  the  usefulness  of  our  public 
schools.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  question  whatever  that,  under  the  CoDstltutioii 
and  laws  of  this  State,  he  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  money  actually 
expended  by  him  in  attending  these  institutes.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  questioin 
that  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  in  considering  the  claim 
made  by  the  Superintendent''  of  Public  Instruction,  is  this,— were  the  expenaes 
charged  for  actually  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  were  the  expenses  so  incurred  reasonably  necessary? 
If  the  Board  so  find,  the  bill  should  be  allowed. 

Yours  respectfully, 

FRED  A.  MAYNARD, 

Attorney  C^eneral. 
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II.     FRACTIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  1,   PAW  PAW  AND  ANTWERP 

TOWNSHIPS,  PLAINTIFF  AND  APPELLANT,  vs.  CHARLES   E. 

YERRINGTON,    DEFENDANT   AND   APPELLEE. 


TLe  plaintiff,  a  school  district,  brought  an  action  against  the  father  of  a  non- 
resident infant  pupil  for  tuition,  and  appeals  from  an  adverse  verdict,  directed  by 
the  circuit  Judge,  upon  the  ground  that  it  had  ''failed  to  prove  that  the  defendant 
had  any  legal  or  sufficient  notice  that  such  tuition  should  be  charged." 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  contends  that  the  direction  to  find  a  verdict  was  war- 
ranted, not  only  by  the  reason  given,  but  by  other  reasons,  viz.: 

1st.  That  the  defendant  was  not  shown  to  be  a  non-resident  of  the  district. 

2d.  That  a  resolution  declaring  rates  of  tuition  had  not  been  legally  passed  and 
recorded  by  the  school  board. 

3d.  That  the  defendant  had  no  notice  of  the  adoption  of  such  resolution. 

4th.  That  no  agreement  to  pay  such  tuition  was  shown. 

6th.  That  the  remedy  was  by  expulsion  of  the  pupil  and  not  by  action. 

The  record  shows  that  a  resolution  was  passed  and  recorded  fixing  rates  of 
tuition  for  non-resident  pupils.  As  the  brief  does  not  point  out  wherein  this  reso- 
lution or  record  was  defective,  we  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  It. 

There  was  testimony  showing  that  the  defendant  was  a  non-resident  of  the 
school  district 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  resolution  fixing  rates 
of  tuition  was  given  to  the  defendant. 

The  defendant's  daughter  attended  school  during  the  school  years  of  1893  and 
1894,  during  which  period  she  lived  in  the  family  of  a  Mrs.  Koons.  She  wsB 
brought  there  by  a  Mr.  Mosier  who  was  shown  to  be  "county  a^ent."  A  week  later 
the  defendant  came  and  made  arrangement  that  she  was  to  live  there  and  attend 
school,  he  to  furnish  her  with  clothes  and  pay  her  expenses  aside  from  her  board, 
which,  under  arrangement  made  between  Mosier  and  Mrs.  Koons,  she  was  to  wortc 
for. 

Apparently  this  Is  a  case  where  a  child  living  in  one  district  is  sent  to  another 
to  "board  and  go  to  school." 

In  Thompson  vs.  School  District,  25  Mich.  483,  the  court  held  that  "before  any 
action  could  be  maintained  for  tuition  of  the  defendant's  child,  the  district  board 
must  have  fixed  the  rate  of  tuition  for  non-resident  pupils  by  resolution  duly 
recorded." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  case  that  warrants  the  assertion  that  It  was  there  held 
necessary  to  notify  the  defendant  of  the  adoption  or  existence  of  the  resolution, 
or  that  tuition  would  be  charged.  There  Is  in  this  case,  however,  evidence*  that 
the  defendant  was  notified  twice  by  mall,  that  tuition  was  due,  and  two  or  three 
dollars  was  paid  upon  It.  This  was  paid  to  the  board  by  Mr.  Titus.  It  does  not 
appear  why  he  paid  it.  We  think  it  was  unnecessary  that  notice  of  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  or  of  an  intention  to  charge  tuition,  should  be  given.  Every 
citizen  should  know  that  non-resident  pupils  have  no  right  to  share  the  school 
privileges  with  resident  children,  except  by  virtue  of  action  taken  by  the  board 
under  the  statute;  and,  until  the  board  has  taken  such  action  and  fixed  the  rates 
of  tuition,  the  non-resident  pupil  has  no  right  to  attend.  When  such  pupil  does 
attend,  the  proper  action  having  been  taken  by  the  board,  there  Is  no  reason  for 
denying  compensation  to  the  district,  which  the  defendant  Impliedly  promised  to 
pay  when  he  sent  his  daughter  to  the  plaintiff's  school.  The  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  its  proper  record  removed  any  disability  of  the  district  to  sue, 
which  might  otherwise  have  existed. 

We  think  there  is  no  force  In  the  claim  that  Its  only  remedy  was  by  <»xpulsion 
of  the  pupil. 

Tlie  Judgniout  is  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 


Frank   A.   Hooker. 
C.  B.  Grant. 
Chas.    D.    Long. 
K.   M.   Montgomery. 
J.   B.   Moore. 

m  N.  W.,  324.) 
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III.     WILL  R.  BRYAN  vs.  FRACTIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  1  OF  THE 

TOWNSHIPS  OF    SHELBY   AND   STERLING. 

(Sapreme  Ck)art  of  Michigan,  Deo.  10, 1896.) 

Plaintiff  sued  to  recover  bis  salary  as  a  teacher,  under  a  written  contract  made 
with  the  district  board  of  the  defendant  district  by  which  he  engaged  to  teach  for 
a  term  of  ten  months,  commencing  September  3,  18d4,  at  a  salary  of  eighty  dollars 
per  month.  Plaintiff  taught  seven  months  under  this  contract  and  was  paid  his 
salary  for  this  time.  He  was  then  discharged  and,  after  waiting  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  months,  he  brought  this  suit  to  recover  the  salary  of  the  remaining  three 
months. 

Among  the  defenses  urged  by  defendant  was  one  that  plaintiff  was  not  a  qualified 
teacher  in  Macomb  county.  The  plaintiff  opened  up  this  subject  in  his  main 
case;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  testimony,  without  requiring  the  defendant  to 
enter  uiKm  its  other  claimed  defense,  the  learned  circuit  Judge  directed  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant. 

The  undisputed  testimony  showed  that  plaintiff  had  no  teacher's  certificate 
issued  by  the  commissioner  of  schools  of  Macomb  county;  but  it  appeared  that, 
prior  to  August  2,  1888,  plaintiff  was  examined  by  the  county  board  of  school 
examiners  of  Lenawee  county  and  wai^  granted  a  second  grade  certificate,  good 
for  two  years  and  expiring  August  2,  1890.  It  appeared  that  after  this  he  sub- 
mitted to  no  public  examination  as  required  by  law,  but  that,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1891,  he  applied  to  the  several  members  of  the  board  of  school  examiners  of  Lena- 
wee county  and  received  what  was  called  a  first  grade  certificate,  which  on  its 
face  certified  that  he,  plaintiff,  was  deemed  qualified  to  teach  in  any  school  district 
in  the  State  for  three  years  from  date.  It  also  appeared  that  at  no  time  has  the 
plaintiff  taken  an  examination  upon  all  the  subjects  as  to  which  an  examination 
was  required  to  entitle  an  applicant  to  a  first  grade  certificate.  It  appeared  that 
subsequently  this  certificate,  issued  August  6,  1891,  was  sent  to  E.  A.  Wilson,  who, 
at  the  date  of  its  issue,  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  Lenawee 
county,  but  had,  in  the  meantime,  retired  from  office  and  removed  from  the  county, 
and  was  so  chfinged  by  him  as  to  make  it  expire  four  years  from  date  instead  of 
three,  as  it  was  first  written.  The  certificate  as  thus  changed  was  filed  with  the 
school  commissioner  of  Macomb  county. 

Numerous  questions  are  discussed  in  the  brief  of  appellant  which  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  consider  at  length,  for  the  case  must  turn  upon  two  questions,— 
first,  whether  the  plaintiff  had  a  valid  certificate  in  force  during  the  term  covered 
by  the  contract  with  the  district,  and  second,  if  it  be  determined  that  he  had  not, 
whether  this  is  a  defense  to  his  action  for  damages. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  certificate  actually  filed  with  the  com- 
missioner of  schools  of  Macomb  county  was  invalid.  It  was  made  to  cover  the 
period  fixed  by  this  contract  by  an  unauthorized  change  made  by  the  former  secre- 
tary of  Lenawee  county  after  retiring  from  his  office.  Not  only  is  this  true,  bnt, 
when  it  is  suggested  that  the  term  for  which  the  board  was  authorized  to  grant 
a  first  gr&de  certificate  under  the  law  in  force  in  1891  was  four  years,  the  answer 
is  that  the  board  did  not  in  fact  grant  a  certificate  for  that  period,  and  when  It  to 
attempted  to  amend  the  certificate,  it  transpires  that  no  such  examination  was  had 
as  justified  the  issue  of  a  certificate  at  all.    (People  vs.  Hewlett,  94  Mich.  165.) 

We  need  not  determine  the  question  whether,  if  the  certificate  had  been  in  fCHroe 
for  four  years,  it  would  have  been  competent  to  impeach  the  document  by  showing 
that  there  had  been  no  such  public  examination  as  the  law  requires.  It  Is  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  this  case  to  say  that  a  purported  certificate  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  signed  by  one  not  in  office  under  circumstances  where,  if  there  was  an 
absence  of  good  faith,  the  transaction  would  amount  to  a  forgery.  In  saying  this 
we  do  not  wish  to  refiect  upon  Mr.  Wilson,  the  secretary  who  signed  the  certificate, 
as  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  may  have  acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  although 
without  authority. 

How.  Stat,  Sec.  5065,  provides  that  no  contract  with  any  person  not  holding  a 
legal  certificate  of  qualification  then  authorizing  such  person  to  teach,  shall  be  valid. 
The  question  here  presented  is  not  at  all  analagous  to  that  before  the  (smrt  in  Crane 
vs.  School  District,  61  Mich.  299,  or  in  Holloway  vs.  School  District,  62  Mich.  158, 
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where  the  question  related  to  the  informality  in  the  execution  of  the  contract 
But  the  alleged  contract  in  this  caee,  was,  under  the  facts  as  they  existed,  pro- 
hibited by  law,  and  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  recovery.  See  Gk)ose  Blyer 
Bank  vs.  School  Township,  44  N.  W.  Rep.  1002;  Hosmer  vs.  School  District,  09 
N.  W.  Rep.  1035. 
The  judgment  will  be  affirmed. 

r.  m.  montoomkby. 

Chas.   D.  Loito. 

C.  B.  Grant. 

Frank  A.  Hooker. 

J.  B.  Moors. 


IV.    JONES  vs.  school  DISTRICT  NO.  3  OF  IOSCO. 

School   Districts— Acts  op  Director— Ratification. 

A  school  district  having  authorized  the  purchase  of  desks  for  a  new  schoolhouse, 
the  director  gave  an  order  for  them  signed  by  himself  alone.  When  the  desks 
arrived,  they  were  taken  to  the  schoolhouse  by  the  director  and  moderator,  who, 
together  with  the  assessor,  placed  them  in  the  schoolroom.  The  bills  for  freight 
and  hauling  were  paid  by  the  assessor  upon  orders  signed  by  the  moderator,  fuid 
the  desks  were  used  by  the  district  for  fifteen  months  without  complaint.  Hefd, 
that  the  acts  of  the  moderator  and  assessor,  and  the  acquiescence  in  the  use  of  the 
furniture,  operated  as  a  ratification  of  the  purchase,  binding  upon  the  district 

Srror  to  circuit  court,  Livingston  county;  Stearns  F.  Smith,  judge. 

Action  by  Geo.  W.  Jones  against  school  district  No.  3  of  Iosco,  Livingston  county, 
Michigan.    There  was  judgment  for  defendant,  and  plaintiff  appeals.    Reversed. 

Wm.  B.  Gildart  for  appellant.    Louis  E.  Hewlett  for  appellee. 

MooRE,  J.— The  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  to  recover  |97  and  interest  on  a  claim 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Adjustable  School  Seat  Manufacturing  Co.  The  case  was 
tried  by  a  jury,  who  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  defendant    The  plaintiff  appeals. 

The  record  shows  that  in  1892  the  defendant  erected  a  new  schoolhouse.  The  old 
schoolhouse  stood  upon  the  same  lot  The  winter  term  of  the  school  commenced 
about  November  18,  and  was  held  in  the  old  schoolhouse  until  the  first  of  January, 

1893,  from  which  time  it  was  held  in, the  new  schoolhouse.  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  district,  held  about  the  middle  of  November,  a  resolution  was  passed  '"to 
seat  the  schooUiouse  and  pay  for  it  in  two  equal,  annual  installments."  The  meet- 
ing gave  no  directions  as  to  who  should  buy  the  furniture.  The  school  board  at 
this  time  consisted  of  Mr.  Abbott,  director;  Mr.  Caskey,  moderator;  and  Mr.  Miller, 
assessor.  November  22, 1892,  the  director  and  the  agent  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
pany visited  the  homes  of  the  assessor  and  moderator,  to  have  them  join  the 
director  in  an  order  for  the  seats.  They  found  neither  the  assessor  nor  moderator 
at  home.  Mr.  Miller  had  corresponded  with  the  agent  before  this,  but  the  record  Is 
silent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  correspondence.  The  director  had  been  getting  prices 
and  seeing  agents  of  different  manufacturing  companies  before  this.  Not  finding 
the  other  members  of  the  board,  the  director  gave  the  agent  a  written  order  for 
the  seats— the  amount  of  the  order  being  $194,  payable  |97  on  or  before  January  1, 

1894,  and  $97  February  1,  1895— signing  the  order  as  director.  The  seats  were 
shipped  in  knockdown  form  to  Fowlerville,  and  were  drawn  from  there  by  tlie 
director  and  moderator  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1892,  and  early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1898.  The  director  and  moderator  were  assisted  in  putting  the  furniture  into 
the  schoolhouse  by  the  assessor.  The  director,  with  the  help  of  these  men,  set  the 
■eats  np  in  the  schoolhouse,  where  they  remained  and  were  used  by  the  school 
dIstTlct  during  all  its  sessions,  and  were  in  use  when  this  case  was  tried  in  the 
elrcnit  court,  December  2S,  1895.  Mr.  Caskey,  the  moderator,  was  paid  $2  upon  a 
written  order,  for  helping  to  draw  the  seats  from  the  station.  The  freight  bills 
and  expenses  of  setting  up  the  seats  in  the  schoolhouse  were  paid  by  the  assessor, 
upon  a  written  order  drawn  and  signed  by  the  director,  and  countersigned  by  tlie 
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moderator.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  1893,  the  director  made  report 
to  the  district,  showing  the  amount  of  money  he  had  paid  for  freight,  the  amount  of 
money  he  had  paid  for  putting  the  seats  in,  and  also  of  the  agreement  he  had  made 
with  the  manufacturing  company.  The  records  show  that  the  report  was  adopted, 
though  it  was  claimed  by  the  district  that  the  part  of  the  report  which  referred 
to  the  agreement  with  the  company  was  excepted  from  the  report  as  adopted. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  at  this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  "the  school  board  should 
enter  Into  no  contracts,  give  no  bonds  or  notes,  or  pay  any  money  to  the  school 
seat  company."  This  resolution  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 
The  minutes  show  that,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1894,  it  was  "moved  and  sup- 
ported that  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1893  stand  unapproved.  Car- 
ried." The  record  does  not  show  any  other  action  taken  at  the  school  meetings. 
No  action  was  taken  to  rescind  this  contract  by  any  of  the  school  oflQcers,  either 
acting  as  a  board  or  as  individual  officers,  until  April  19,  1894,  when  the  following 
paper  was  served  on  Mr.  Abbott:  "Iosco.  School  District  No.  3,  April  19,  1894. 
M.  M.  Abbott,  director— You  are  hereby  requested  and  directed  to  cause  to  be 
carefully  removed,  stored,  and  cared  for,  the  seats  now  in  the  schoolhouse  of  the 
above  named  district,  said  seats  having  been  ordered  of  the  Adjustable  School  Seat 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Marcellus,  without  authority  of  this  board,  and  contrary  to 
the  resolution  of  the  district  qualified  voters  authorizing  this  board  to  act  in  the 
matter,  as  we  decline  to  ratify  the  so-called  purchase,  or  pay  for  said  seats.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  consult  with  you  as  to  temporary  benches,  etc.,  required  until 
this  matter  can  be  adjusted.  (Signed)  B.  W.  Harford,  moderator;  A.  F.  Ward, 
assessor,— majority  of  school  board."  And  on  the  same  day  they  mailed  the 
following  notice:  "Iosco  School  District  No.  3,  Gregory  Postofflce,  Mich.,  April  19, 
1894.  Adjustable  School  Seat  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marcellus,  Mich.  Gentlemen— 
Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  within  copy  of  a  notice  this  day  served 
on  M.  M.  Abbott,  director  of  this  district  (Signed)  A.  F.  Ward,  Assessor;  B.  W. 
Harford,  moderator,— majority  of  school  board."  The  furniture  was  not  removed, 
and  the  district  continued  to  use  it.  They  did  not  pay  for  it,  and  this  suit  was 
brought. 

Upon  the  trial  the  facts  were  made  to  appear  as  stated  herein.  The  plaintiff 
asked  the  Judge  to  direct  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  He  declined  to  do  tihat» 
but  instructed  the  Jury  that  t^  director  had  no  authority  to  make  the  contract  he 
did.  and  that  the  "plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover  at  all,  unless  it  is  by  virtue 
of  the  defendant's  having  received  the  goods  and  used  them,  raising  an  implied 
acceptance."  He  charged  the  jury  at  length  upon  the  question  of  ratiflcationv  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  pass  upon  all  the  assignment  of  error,  nor  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  a  director,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  has  authority  to  buy 
this  furniture.  It  has  been  held  that,  "it  is  well  settled— at  least  in  this  country— 
that  where  a  person  is  employed  for  a  corporation  by  one  assuming  to  act  in  its 
behalf,  and  goes  on  and  renders  the  services  acording  to  the  agreement,  with  the 
knowledge  of  its  officers  and  without  notice  that  the  contract  is  not  recognized  as 
valid  and  binding,  such  corporation  will  be  held  to  have  sanctioned  and  ratified  the 
contract.  Having  availed  itself  of  the  services  and  received  the  benefits,  it  is 
bound,  in  conscience,  to  pay,  and  will  not  be  heard  to  say  that  the  original  agree- 
ment was  not  made  by  a  person  legally  authorized  to  contract."  Fister  vs.  LaRue, 
16  Barb.  323.  In  Crane  vs.  School  District  No.  6.  61  Mich.  305,  28  N.  W.  105,  the 
plaintiff  brought  suit  to  recover  pay  for  the  full  term  of  service  contracted  for— 20 
weeks.  He  was  discharged  after  teaching  10  weeks,  and  after  having  been 
paid  $80  upon  orders.  The  contract  was  not  signed  by  the  assessor,  and  the 
defendant  offered  to  show  that  there  was  no  resolution  of  record  authorizing  the 
making  of  this  contract;  that  there  was  no  consultation  of  the  three  officers,  or  any 
two  of  them,  at  any  time,  in  relation  to  the  hiring  of  the  plaintiff;  that  they  were 
not  together  when  the  contract  was  signed,  and  that  there  was  no  corporate  action 
in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  or  the  hiring  of  the  plaintiff.  The  court 
excluded  the  offered  evidence,  upon  which  ruling  error  was  assigned.  Justice 
Morse,  in  the  opinion  affirming  the  case,  said:  "When  it  was  admitted,  without 
any  dispute,  that  the  plaintiff  taught  under  this  contract  for  ten  weeks,  with  the 
sanction  and  consent  of  the  officers,  and  that  orders  were  drawn  by  the  pr(H>er 
officers  for  his  paj*  as  such  teacher,  and  cashed  by  the  assessor,  who  did  not  sign 
the  contract,  without  any  objection,  it  became  entirely  immaterial  what  the  book  of 
record  showed  or  whether  there  was  any  corporate  action  in  hiring  him  or  author- 
izing the  contract.  Tlie  defendant  must  be  held  not  only  estopped  by  the  action  of 
his  officers  from  questioning  the  validity  of  the  contract,  l)ut  treate<l  as  having 
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fully  ratified  and  confirmed  It.  School  district  officers  cannot  be  permitted  by  the 
law  to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  a  teacher,  none  of  them  denying  its 
validity  for  ten  weeks,  or  half  the  term,  but  recognizing  it  by  making  payments 
upon  it,  in  which  payments  all  join,  and  then,  after  the  teacher,  in  the  utmost 
good  faith  and  reliance  upon  the  contract,  has  taught  that  length  of  time,  discharge 
him  without  cause,  and  plead  in  bar  of  his  payment,  under  the  contract  that  they 
never  met  and  consulted,  nor  took  corporate  action  in  hiring  him,  nor  made  any 
record  in  a  book  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  It  appears  very  clearty  in  the 
case  that  a  majority  of  the  school  board  assented  to  this  contract  in  the  first  place, 
as  evidenced  by  their  executing  it.  It  was  afterwards  ratified  by  all  three  of 
them.  It  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  direct  proceeding,  with  an 
express  intent  to  ratify.  *It  may  be  done  indirectly  and  by  acts  of  recognition 
or  acquiescence,  or  acts  inconsistent  with  repudiation  or  disapproval.'— Scott  vs. 
Methodist  Church.  50  Mich.  532,  15  N.  W.  891.  It  was  not  necessary  that  these 
three  officers  should  formally  meet  together,  pass  a  resolution  confirming  the  con- 
tract and  record  it,  in  order  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  moderator  and  director 
in  hiring  the  plaintiff  and  executing  the  contract  sued  upon.  Their  acts,  in  draw- 
ing and  paying  the  orders  without  any  demur  or  protest,  were  a  sufficient  recog- 
nition and  approval  of  the  contract"  The  decision  in  that  case  ought  to  control 
this  one.  The  district  had  authorized  the  purchase  of  these  seats.  The  director 
gave  the  order  for  them.  They  were  drawn  from  the  railroad  station  by  the 
director  and  moderator.  They  were  set  up  and  put  in  the  schoolhouse  by  all  three 
of  the  officers.  The  expense  of  setting  them  up,  the  freight  bills,  and  the  expense 
of  bringing  them  from  the  railroad  station,  were  paid,  all  three  of  the  officers  having 
knowledge  of  the  fact  and  participating  in  the  payment.  The  school  district  used 
the  furniture  for  fifteen  months  before  any  intimation  was  given  to  the  assignor  of 
the  plaintiff  of  any  purpose  to  rescind  the  contract.  It  is  difficult  to  cofnceive  of 
a  stronger  case  of  ratification  and  estoppel.  The  trial  judge  should  have  directed  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  tks  requested.  The  judgment  is  reversed  and  new 
trial  ordered.    The  otlier  justices  concuired.     (68  X.  W.  222.) 
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Hon.  Henry  B.  PArreNGiLL,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib — I  beg  to  present  to  you  the  following  ooncise  report  of  the  work 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  academic  year  1895-6: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Department  of  Engineering  was 
organized.  The  work  had  formerly  been  included  in  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  As  instruction  was  given 
in  civil,  mining,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  and  the  stu- 
dents numbered  over  three  hundred,  it  was  deemed  best  for  administra- 
tive reasons  to  establish  the  separate  Engineering  Department.  The 
University  has  now  therefore  seven  Departments;  namely,  (1)  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts,  (2)  Engineering,  (3)  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
(4)  Law,  (5)  Pharmacy,  (6)  Homeopathic  Medicine,  (7)  Dentistry. 

The  students  continue  to  increase  in  number  year  after  year,  both 
those  from  Michigan  and  also  those  from  abroad.  The  attendance  was 
larger  last  year  than  ever  before,  and  larger  than  that  of  any  American 
University  save  one.  Harvard.    It  was  as  follows  by  Departments: 

Department  of  Literature,  Science*  and  the  Arts 1,206 

Department  of  Engineering 331 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 456 

Department  of  Law 675 

Department ,  of  Pharmacy 88 

Homeopathic  Medical  Ck>Uege 27 

College  of  Dental  Surgery 189 

2,966 
Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 44 

2*922 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  1806. 

Total  in  the  School 187 

Deduct  for  the  names  counted  in  other  D^Mirtments 90  97 

8,019 
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The  number  of  women  in  attendance  was  601,  of  whom  513  were  in  the 
Literary  Department.  The  number  of  persons  graduating  was  751. 
Never  before  have  so  many  graduated  in  one  year  from  this  or  from  any 
other  American  University.  The  persons  engaged  in  teaching  number 
170. 

So  far  as  our  resources  will  permit,  we  are  endeavoring  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  Graduate  School.  The  'j.eeds  of  society  call  for 
experts  in  every  department  of  intellectual  activity,  and  the  graduate 
work  is  specially  intended  to  furnish  them.  Unless  we  can  do  a  fair 
amount  of  this  work,  we  must  fall  behind  the  other  prominent  univer- 
sities. 

The  Summer  School  has  been  continued  both  in  the  Literary  and  Law 
Departments.  In  the  former  Department  205  students  were  enrolled 
this  last  summer;  in  the  latter  26.  This  Summer  School  is  carried  on 
without  any  expense  to  the  State.  A  large  proportion  of  the  students 
are  teachers,  who  thus  supply  some  defects  in  their  education  and  fit 
themselves  better  for  their  duties  in  the  schools. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  about  as  many  students 
as  it  can  accommodate.  Having  a  four  years'  laborious  course,  it  is  now 
striving  rather  to  raise  its  standard  of  work  than  to  increase  its 
numbers. 

The  extension  of  the  Law  Course  to  three  years  has  been  so  heartily 
welcomed  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  For  the 
coming  year  the  senior  class  will  of  course  be  small;  but  the  classes 
below  that  are  large  enough. 

Arrangements  are  made  by  which  students  can  somewhat  abridge  the 
time  required  to  complete  first  the  Literary  Course,  and  afterwards 
either  the  Medical  or  the  Law  Course. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  which  has  so  long  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  its  thoroughness,  has  established  a  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  It  is  especially  designed  for  those  Who 
are  intending  to  become  teachers  in  schools  of  pharmacy. 

The  Homeopathic  Medical  College  has  been  suffering  somewhat  from 
the  controversies  in  the  profession  about  it;  but  its  prospects  for  the 
future  seem  brighter.  It  has  a  harmonious  and  able  Faculty,  and  if  it  can 
be  allowed  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  will  undoubtedly  regain 
its  former  numbers. 

The  Dental  College  continues  to  have  about  as  many  students  as  it 
can  accommodate,  and  is  doing  an  excellent  work,  which  is  recognized 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Our  libraries  have  been  rapidly  increasing.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  is  as  follows:  105,047  volumes,  17,509  pamphlets,  and  1,197 
maps.  The  additions  during  the  University  year  1895-6  were  6,340  vol- 
umes, 268  pamphlets,  and  46  maps. 

A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  re-arranging  the  collection  in 
our  Scientific  Museum.  We  are  aiming  to  make  them  teach  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  visitors  and  the  students.  We  much  desire  to  make  a 
complete  collection  of  the  natural  history  of  Michigan. 

Our  gymnasium  has  been  of  great  service  in  preserving  the  health  of 
our  students.  Private  generosity  has  enabled  us  to  put  up  the  walls 
of  a  gymnasium  for  the  women  students,  but  we  have  not  funds  enough 
in  hand  to  complete  the  building. 
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A  very  important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Eliza 
M.  Mosher  as  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Women's  Dean.  She  will  have 
entire  charge  of  the  women's  gymnasium  when  it  is  completed. 

A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  improving  the  campus  by  grading,  mak- 
ing paths,  planting  flowers,  etc. 

Our  Treasurer's  report  will  show  that  we  have  kept  our  expenditures 
within  our  receipts,  though  this  has  been  done  by  denying  onrselves 
many  things  which  may  fairly  be  called  necessities. 

For  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  description  of  conrBes 
of  study,  etc.,  reference  is  made  to  the  Annual  Calendar. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 


1  RBASURBR'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Finance  Committee,  Board  of  Regents,  University  of  Michigan, 

GEZfTUsiacN:   Herewith  I  submit  my  annual  report  for  tbe  year  ending  June  80, 
1890. 

RECEIPTS* 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  July  1,  1895 $5,914  95 

From  State  Treaanrer,  Acct.  Special  Appropriations 6,000  00 

From  State  Treasurer,  Acct  Current  Expenses 210,989  97 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources  and  Earnings    180,842  00  $406,697  52 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Special  Fund  Accounts |9,639  16 

General  Fund  Accounts 372,264  65 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 21,793  71    $408,697  52 

GENERAL   FUND. 
RECEIPTS  TO  THE  OBNEBAL  FUND. 


From  Balance  July  1,  1895 $12,095  40 

"    State  Treasurer,  Account  1-6  Mill  Tax $188,388  82 

University  Interest 22,606  65 

"    Interest  on  Deposits 8,942  87 

••    Sale  of  Dental  Supplies 6,122  25 

*'    Miscellaneous  Sources 1,094  58 

"    General  Library— duplicate  boolcs  sold 7  88 

"    Rent  of  Gymnasium 100  00 

"    University  Hospital 10,125  90 

"    Homoeopatiiic  Hospital    1,557  66  $288,890  66 


From  Students*  fees  and  deposits  as  follows: 

Medical  Department $18,080  00 

Literary  Department 41,945  00 

Law  Department   30,785  00 

Dental  Department 7,860  00 

Homeopathic  Department 1,025  00 

Pharmacy  Department  3,805  00 

Engineering  Department  10,960  00 

Chemical  Laboratory 12,170  00 

Mechanical  Laboratory 1,670  00 

Hygienic  Laboratory  8,046  00 
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Physiological  Laboratory $108  00 

Botanical  Laboratory  450  00 

Pathological  Laboratory 885  00 

Zoological  Laboratory  860  00 

Electrical  Engineering  503  00 

Electrotherapeutics 1,104  00 

Practical  Antamony 1,935  00 

Histological  Laboratory 1,075  00 

Medical  Demonstration 4,230  00 

Gymnasium  Loclcers  2,362  00 

Drawing  Boards  222  00 

Key  Deposits 303  00 

General  Chemistry 1  01 

Practical  Pharmacology 110  00 

Diplomas 7,800  00 

Summer  School  4,709  00 


Students*  fees  received,  total $157,892  01    $157,892  01 

refunded  6,650  17 


<(  (« 


Net $151,242  84 

$403,877  97 

DISBXJB6EMENT8  FBOli  THB  GENERAL  FUND. 

To  General  Pay  Roll $137,814  41  $137,814  41 

"  Medical  Department,  Pay  RoU 35,236  50  35,236  50 

Books  1,424  20 

Miscellaneous   449  90 

"  Law                "               Pay  Roll 27,537  50  27,537  50 

"     "                    "              Books  949  42 

"     *•                   "              Miscellaneous   596  48 

"Pharmacy      "              Pay  RoU 18,32100  18.32100 

Miscellaneous   9,136  49 

**  Dental  CoUege,  Pay  RoU 11,350  00  11,350  00 

Books    143  97 

MisceUaneous   4,590  43 

**  Engineering  Department,  Pay  RoU 23,374  65  23,374  65 

Miscellaneous  16  00 

"  University  Hospital,  Pay  RoU 6,228  48  6,228  48 

Miscellaneous   8,880  78 

"  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Pay  RoU 1,390  71  1,390  71 

Miscellaneous  8,086  91 


4*  it  (» 


Amount  of  Pay  RoUs $261,253  25 
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Contingent  Account $6,621  02 

"  Repairs  12,181  56 

"  Fuel  and  Lights 19,460  24 

"  (General  Library,  Books 7,666  96 

**         "           "           MisceUaneous  Expenses 728  16 

**  Homeopathic  OoUege,  Books 184  88 

"  Postage  2,289  79 

"  Printing  and  Advertising 2,628  96 

"  Museum   484  66 

**  Botanical  Laboratory   910  96 

Histolc^cal  LaJiH>ratory 868  72 

Hygienic  Laboratory 1,488  17 

Mechanical  Laboratory 1,168  78 

Pathological  Laboratory 481  67 

Physlologioal  Laboratory 146  69 

Electrical  Enctneerlng  Laboratory 889  87 

Anatomical  Laboratory 2;668  8Q 


4« 
4« 
44 
4< 
4« 
•  4 
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To  Materia  Mediea  Laboratory $375  50 

Zodlogical  Laboratory 476  24 

Philosophy   1  00 

Womea*8  Gymnasium 87  04 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 221  11 

Psychology   403  46 

Geology    65  55 

Ophthalmology 6  26 

Morphology  378  60 

Civil  Engineering 507  00 

Observatory    350  82 

Greek    175  00 

Medical  Demonstration 174  84 

Electrotherapeutdces  f 245  19 

Nervous  Diseases 184  08 

Dermatology   ,         86  90 

English  8  50 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 87  60 

Homeopathic  College 178  50 

Gymnasium  457  10 

Rent  Refunded 100  00 

Latin  Department 205  24 

Summer  School 4,827  78 

Horse  and  Cart  Expenses 102  68 

Insurance  70  00 

Water  Supply  1,896  89 

Carpenter  Shop  Supplies 415  75 

School  Inspection 868  89 

Students'  Fees  Refunded 6,650  17 

Commencement  Expenses 574  19 

Mining  Engineering 4  67 

Book  Bindery 1,416  16 

Athletic  Grounds  600  00 

Diplomas 1,092  26 

Oriental  Languages .,  26  26 

^72,26466 

Loan  to  Special  Funds $9,819  61 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30.  1896 21,793  71  81,6ia  82 

1408,877.97 

SPECIAL    FUND    AOOOUNTS. 
HOMEOPATHIO  MEDICAID  COLLEGE. 

From  State  Treasurer $6,000  00 

Balance  Overdrawn  June  30,  1896 9.821  56  $15,821  56 

Balance  overdrawn  July  1.  1895 $6,278  51 

Paid  Salaries  to  Professors  and  Employes 9,460  00 

"     Vouchers  for  Expenses 98  05  $15,821  56 

PHYSICAL   LABORATORY. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 $7  06  $7  06 

Padd  vouchers  for  exponses $7  06  $7  06 
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CITIL  SNGINEKRINO. 

Receipts. 
Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 $9  10  $9  10 

Disbumemef*  U. 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses $7  15 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 1  96  $9  10 

EQUIPMFNT  OF  EN0II7EERING   LABORATOBT. 

Receipts. 
Balance  in,  treasury  July  1,  1895 $76  90  $76  90 

Disbursements. 
Paid  Touchers  for  expense $76  90  $76  90 

BECAPITUUkTION. 

Balances  in  Special  Funds. 

Civil  engrineering $1  95 

Loan  from  general  fund 9,819  61        $9,821  56 

Overdraum. 
Homeopathic  Medical  College 9,821  56 

GIFTS   AND  TRUST  FUNDS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  gifts  and  other  funds  which  the  Regents  have 
received  from  time  to  time  from  benefactors  for  general  purposes,  and  to  which 
list  during  the  year  have  been  added: 

The  Ford-Meeser  fund $5,000  00 

Music  hall  fund,  establishment  of 1,000  00 

Establishing  American  school  at  Rome  fund 125  00 

Parke-Davis  scholarship   fund 500  00 

Stearns  pharmacy  fellowship  fund 300  00 

*96  class  memorial  fund 217  00 

Phillips  scholarships  fund 45  93 

Contributions  to  the  '94  class  scholarship  fund 230  78 

"           women's  gymnasium  fund 9,379  19 

$16,797  90 

PHILO  PABSONS  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1.  IHa^ $85  52 

Interest  3  51  $89  03 

DixburHcments. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30.  1896 $8903  $8903 

MABY  JA>'E  POBTEB  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1.  18a5 $683  06 

Interest  28  17  $711.  28 
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DislmrsemenU. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 $711  28  |711  28 

OOBTHE  FUND. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 $261  96 

Interest 10  61  $272  46 

Dishuraements, 

Paid  vouchers $6  78 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 265  68  $272  46 

EL16HA  JONES  CLASSICAL  FELLOWSHIP. 

Receipts. 

Balance  In  treasury  July  1,  1895 $8  36 

Interest 96 

From  Mrs.  Elisba  Jones 500  00  $604  31 

Disburaementa, 

Paid  vouchers $600  00 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 4  31  $604  31 

CONTINGENT. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 $3,064  37 

Interest 124  57        $3,188  94 

Dishuraementa, 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30.  1896 $3,188  94        $3,188  94 

women's  gymnasium. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1.  189."» $2,741  88 

Interest  224  53 

Gifts    9.379  19      $12,345  60 

DtnburHcmcnts. 

Paid  vouchers $11,169  31 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1«H> 1.176  29      $12,345  60 

WATERMAN    (iYM  NASI  I'M. 

Receipts. 

From  earnings $100  00 

Balance  ov«»i-drawii  Juiu*  3<»    ISW; 20  75  $120  76 

IPinhurHementM. 
Balance  overdrawn  July  1.  lS!>."i $120  75  $120  76 
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CX>YL  CX>LLB0nOK. 

Beoeipis, 

Balance  in  treaaury  July  1, 1805 |10»286  01 

Interest 256  82      nO>54S  88 

Dislmrsements. 

Paid  yonclien 1128  02 

Balance  in  treasury  June  S0>  1896 10,416  81      |10p64S  88 

BUHL  LAW  LIBBABT. 

ReoeipU. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1805 110,229  48 

Interest  415  29      110,644  77 

DisfmrsemenU^ 
Balance  in  treasury  June  80,  1896 110,644  77      ^QfiU  77 

BETH   HABBI80N  80HOLAB8HIP  FUND. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 125,218  89 

Interest 789  28      126,008  IS 

DUhwrsements. 

Paid  Touchers |1,010  50 

Balance  in  treasury  June  80,  1896 24,992  62      126^008  12 

CLASS  OF  NINBTT-FOUB  80HOLABSHIP  FUICD. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 $195  10 

Subscriptions  paid 230  78 

Interest 9  96  I486  81 

Distmraements, 
Balance  in  treasury  June  80,  1896 $485  81  I486  81 

FORD-irSSSEB    FUND. 

Receipts, 

Balance  In  treasury  July  1,  1895 $5,000  00 

From  the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Oorydon  Ij.  Ford- 
on  account  of  bequest 5,000  00 

Interest 167  99      $10,167 

Disbursements. 

Paid  vouchers $1  50 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 10,166  49      $10,167 

THE  PHILLIPS   SCHOLARSHIP   FUND. 

Receipts. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  Phillips $45  98 

Interest 94  |4687 
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DisfmnemenU. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  80,  1896 94687  94687 

AMBRIOAN    SCHOOL    AT   BOMX. 

Receipts, 
From  donations 9126  00  9126  00 

DislmrsemenU, 
Paid  Touchers 9126  00  9125  00 

liUSIO   HAT  J.   FUND. 

Receipts. 

From  donations 91,000  00 

Interest 4  18       91,004  16 

Dislmrsements. 
Balance  in  treaaory  June  80,  1886 91.004  16       91,004  16 

NinXTT-SEZ   GLASS   lOEICOBIAL. 

Receipts. 

From  donations 9217  00 

Balance  overdrawn  June  80,  1886 86  11  9282  11 

Dislmrsements. 
Paid  Touchers 9262  llr  9262  11 

HOMXOPATBIO  HOSPITAL  FBXB  BSD. 

Receipts. 

Donations  961  19 

Interest 82  96201 

Dtslmrsements. 
Paid  vouchers 962  01  962  01 

PABXX-DAYIS  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Donation 9600  00 

Interest 9  26  9608  26 

Disbursements. 

Paid  Touchers 9600  00 

Balance  in  trMmry  June  80,  1896 9  26  9609  26 

tTBABirS  PHABMAOT  FXLLOWBHIP  FUHD. 

Receipts. 
Donations 9800  00  9800  00 

DisHmrsements. 
Paid  Touchers 9800  00  9800  00 

Bespectfully, 

EL  80ULBL 


STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


REPORT    OF    PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  ruhlic  Instruction: 

I>j:ar  Sir:  The  following  brief  statement  will  indicate  the  general 
organization  and  character  of  the  work  attempted  in  this  school. 

The  year  1895-6,  which  this  report  covers,  was  a  proseprous  one  in  many 
ways.  The  attendance  increased  over  that  of  all  former  years  except  one, 
(1801-2),  and  passed  by  more  than  a  hundred  above  the  average  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  very  greatly  increased.  Of 
the  985  students  enrolled  during  the  year,  650,  or  two-thirds,  were 
received  into  the  school  at  time  of  entrance,  upon  diploma. 

Of  the  total  number  also,  272  belonged  to  the  senior  class.  Fifty-seven 
of  tliese  were  men,  and  two  hundred  fifteen,  women.  Twenty  post- 
graduates were  enrolled,  and  six  college  graduates.  Of  the  272  seniors, 
247  completed  the  course  during  the  year.  Of  these,  119  or  about  one- 
half,  finished  on  the  life  certificate  course;  and  131  as  high  school  grad- 
uates. The  class  was  a  large  one,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
and  left  an  excellent  record.  More  than  half  of  them  were  already 
employed  when  school  closed  in  June;  and  a  majority  of  the  others 
before  September. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    TEACHERS. 

Within  a  month  after  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1895,  a 
dozen  teachers  had  been  called  for,  and  furnished  by  the  Normal  School; 
and  between  the  holidays  and  the  first  of  February,  twenty  more  had 
found  places.  The  really  successful  teachers  who  have  taken  time  for 
their  preparation  and  have  proved  their  efficiency  before  a  class,  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  employment.  Occasionally  one  finds  no  opening. 
Inexperience  often  stands  in  the  way.  Teachers  sometimes  have  pre- 
pared to  do  some  particular  kind  of  teaching  for  which  there  comes  no 
immediate  call.  Frequently  applicants  decline  to  go  to  distant  parts  of 
the  State,  whence  the  calls  chance  to  come.  It  may  be  said  that  no 
really  capable,  resourceful  teacher  ever  remains  long  without  a  place. 
Of  this  class  there  are  really  more  positions  than  there  are  candidates. 
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APPROVED  SCHOOLS. 

"High  Bohools  whose  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years,  preceded 
by  not  less  than  eight  years  of  elementary  study,  and  which  have  at 
least  two  teachers  giving  their  entire  time  to  secondary  infittaetion  and 
the  extent  of  whoee  equipments  and  the  quality  of  whose  work  is  satis- 
factory-, may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Normal  School  CJouncil."  On  the  present  list  there  are  130 
sch<K)ls;  94  are  accepted  from  the  University,  and  36  added  upon  exam- 
ination and  approval  of  the  Normal  School  faculty  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education.    Following  is  the  list: — 


LIST   OF    APPROVED    SCHOOLS. 


Adrian. 

Albion. 

AUegaiL 

Almont 

Armada. 

Alpena. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor,  St.  Tp.cmas. 

Battle  Creek. 

Bay  City. 

Belding. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Benton  Harbor  Ool'ege. 

Big  Rapids. 

Birmingham. 

Bronson. 

Buchanan. 

CadiUae. 

Calumet 

Carson  City. 

Cassopolis. 

Champion. 

Chelsea. 

Charlotte. 

Cold  water. 

Constantine. 

Corunna. 

Dearborn. 

Decatur. 

Detroit. 

Detroit  School  for  Hoys. 

Dexter. 

Dowagiac. 

Dundee. 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Ellc  Rapids. 

Escanaba. 

Evart 

Fenton. 

Flint 

Galesburg. 

Grand  Haven. 

Grand  Rapids.   . 


Grass  Lake. 

Greenville. 

Hancock. 

Hastings. 

Hillsdale. 

HoUy. 

Houghton. 

Howell. 

Hudson,  east  side. 

Hudson,  west  side. 

Ionia. 

Iron  Mountain. 

Ironwood. 

Ishpemlng. 

Ithaca. 

Jackson,  west  side. 

Jackson,  east  side. 

Jonesville. 

Kalamazoo. 

Kal.  Female  Seminary. 

Lake  Linden. 

Lansing. 

Lapeer. 

Lowell. 

Ludington. 

Manchester. 

Manistee. 

Manistique. 

Marine  City. 

Marcellus. 

Marquetrte. 

Marshall. 

Mason. 

Menominee. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Milan. 

Morenci. 

Mt.  Clemens. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo. 


Nashville. 

Negaunee. 

Niles. 

Norway. 

NorthvlUe. 

Orchard  Lake. 

Oscoda. 

Ovid. 

Owosso. 

Oxford. 

Paw  Paw. 

Petoskey. 

Plain  well. 

Pontiac. 

Port  Huron. 

Portland. 

Quincy. 

Raisin  VaUey  Seminary. 

Reed  City. 

Republic. 

Romeo. 

Saginaw,  east  side. 

Saginaw,  west  aid'^ 

St.  Clair. 

St.  Johns. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Schoolcraft 

Shelby. 

South  Haven. 

Sturgis. 

Tecum  seh. 

Three  Rivers. 

Traverse  City. 

Union  City. 

Utica. 

Vassar. 

Vicksburg. 

West  Bay  City. 

WhitehaU. 

Williamston. 

Wyandotte. 

Ypsilanti. 
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THE  TKAININQ   SCHOOL. 


The  head  of  the  training  Bchool  is  an  assistant  in 'the  department  of 
pediigogy.  The  work  in  this  school  stands  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
wiiole  prescribed  professional  training. 

Once  a  week  an  illustrative  lesson  is  given  by  some  member  of  the 
training  school  faculty.  It  is  conducted  upon  a  plan  previously  sub- 
mitted, revised,  and  approved.  Both  the  critic  and  practice  teachers  of 
this  and  adjacent  grades  are  present  to  observe  and  report  upon  the 
lesson  and  recitation.  Subsequently,  a  free  and  friendly,  but  close 
criticism  of  the  exercise,  is  opened  to  all  the  observers. 

Once  a  week  the  supervisor  of  instruction  meets  the  critic  teachers  to 
confer  concerning  the  kind  and  distribution  of  subject  matter  of  the 
elementary  course,  the  assignment  of  work  for  practice  teachers,  stand- 
ards and  principles  of  criticism,  and  the  conditions  of  helpful  observa- 
tion. Once  a  week  also,  sometimes  twice,  the  Supervisor  meets  the 
entire  body  of  practice  teachers  for  general  suggestion  and  instruction. 

Two  days  each  week  the  practice  teachers  of  each  grade  meet  their 
critic  teachers  for  conference  touching  class  and  observation  work.  One 
evening  each  week  is  set  apart  for  private  and  personal  work  by  each 
critic  teacher  with  her  subordinates. 

During  the. semester  each  student  teacher  receives  assignment  to  two 
grades  in  succession,  and  in  each  room  has  charge  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  of  each  class.  For  the  most  part  each  student's  preferences  are 
consulted  as  to  the  departments  in  which  training  is  to  be  taken. 
Primary  teachers  do  their  teaching  wholly  or  chiefly  in  the  lower  grades; 
grammar  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  Teachers  preparing  for  high 
school  positions  do  a  part  of  their  practice  in  the  higher  elementary 
classes  also. 

For  the  year  the  distribution  of  student  teachers  has  been  as  follows, 
including  both  semesters: 
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To  the  Kindergarten 14 

First  Primary 28 

Second  Primary 27 

"  Third  Grade  27 

"  Fourth  Grade 26 

"  Fifth   and   Sixth    Grades 56 


To  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades.  .  57 

"  Latin 18 

"  German   7 

Physical  Training  6 

Physical  Laboratory 8 

Biological  Laboratory 5 


(i 
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STATISTICS,  1S95-6. 


1.  Enrollment  for  the  year  in  Normal  School— men 282 

2.  Enrollment  for  the  year— women 758 

3.  Total  Normal  School  enrollment  for  the  year .^ 085 

4.  Number  received  on  diploma * 650 

5.  Number  received  on  examination 385 

6.  Number  in  senior  class— men 57 

7.  Number  in  senior  class— women 215 

8.  Total  number  in  senior  class 272 

9.  Number  of  post  graduates 20 

10.  Number  of  college  graduates 6 

11.  Number  enrolled  as  preparatory  students 115 

12.  Number  enrolled  as  special  students 24 

18.  Number  of  conservatory  students 148 

14.  Ck>nseryatory  students  also  in  Normal  classes 188 

16.  Number  In  voice  department • 62 
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16.  Number  In  piano  department 72 

17.  Number  in  violin  department 10 

18.  Number  in  organ  department 7 

19.  Number  enrolled  in  physical  culture 486 

20.  Number  of  counties  sending  students 64 

21.  Number  of  counties  not  represented 20 

22.  Number  of  students  attending  on  appointments 256 

28.    Number  who  have  taught 481 

24.    Average  time  in  month  of  teaching 28 

26.    Number  present  both  semesters 786 

26.  Number  present  first  semester  only 108 

27.  Number  present  second  semester  only 62 

28.  Number  present  less  than  one  semester 31 

29.  Enrollment  in  Itindergarten 59 

SO.    Enrollment  in  first  grade 88 

31.  Enrollment  in  second  grade 30 

32.  Enrollment  in  third  grade 33 

33.  Enrollment  in  fourth  grade 31 

34.  Enrollment  in  fifth  grade 32 

36.    Enrollment  in  sixth  grade 39 

36.  Enrollment  in  seventh  grade 42 

37.  Enrollment  in  eighth  grade 49 

38.  Total  enrollment  in  training  school 348 


FACULTY. 

RICHARD    G.    BOONE,   A.   M.,    PH.    D.,    PRINCIPAL. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

Daniel  Putnam,  A.  M.,  Vice-Principal. 
Austin  George,  A.  M.,  M.  Pd.,  Assistant 

History  and  Civics. 

Julia  A.  King,  A.  M.,  M.  Pd.,  Preceptress. 
Mary  B.  Putnam,  B.  Ph.,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant. 
Florence  Shultes,  Assistant. 
Chloe  N.  Daniels,  B.  A.,  Assistant. 


Music. 


Ji'rederic  H.  Pease. 

Oscar  Gareissen,  Instructor. 


Mathematics. 


David  E.  Smith,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Lambert  L.  Jacltson,  Assistant 
Ada  A.  Norton,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant 
Emuia  C.  Acl^ermann,  Assistant. 
Martha  M.  \\'arner,  Instnictor. 


English  Language  and  Literature. 


Florus  A.  Barbour,  A.  B. 

Lois  A.  McMahon,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant 

Abbie  Pearce,  B.  Ph.,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant. 

Hiram  W.  Miller.  Assistant 

Chloe  N.  Daniels,  A.  B.,  Assistant. 

♦Sereno  B.  Clark,  Instructor. 


*  Pint  semester. 
24 
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Oerman  and  French  Lanffuages, 

August  Lodeman,  A.  M. 

Annie  A.  Paton,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant 

iMtin  and  Qreek  Languages, 

Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  A.  M. 
Helen  B.  Muir,  Assistant. 
♦Sereno  B.  Clark,  Instructor. 

Physical  Sciences. 

Bdwin  A.  Strong,  A.  M. 

Fred  R.  Gorton,  Assistant. 

R.  R.  Putnam,  A.  B.,  Assistant 

Natural  Sciences. 

Will  H.  Sherzer.  M.  S. 
William  D.  Cramer,  Assistant. 
Anna  A.  Schryver,  Assistant. 

Dratcing  and  Geography. 

Charles  T.  McFarlane. 
Hilda  Lodeman,  Assistant. 
Eloise  C.  Wliitney,  Assistant 
A.  D wight  Kennedy,  Instructor. 

Physical  Training. 

WUbur  P.  Bowen. 

Fannie  Cheever  Burton,  Assistant. 

Ellen  B.  Murray,  M.  D.,  Examining  Physician  for  Women. 

Penmanship  and  Book-keeping. 
P.  R.  Cleary. 

Training  School. 

Austin  George,  A.  M.,  M.  Pd.,  Director. 

Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Supervisor  of  Instruction. 

Maude  E.  Cannell,  Kindergarten. 

Margaret  E.  Wise,  First  Grade. 

Maude  Ball,  Second  Grade. 

HatUe  M.  Plunliett.  Third  Grade. 

tJessie  B.  Montgomery,  Fourth  Grade. 

iCrace  V.  Taylor,  Fourth  Grade. 

Ida  Taylor,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

$K.  Maude  Cady,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

tJessie  B.  Montgomery,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Library. 

Genevieve  M.  Walton,  Librarian. 
Gertrude  E.  Woodard,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant. 
Warren  L.  McDIarmId,  Assistant. 

Office. 
Francis  L.  Stewart,  Clerlt. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


RICHARD  G.   BOONE. 


*  Second  semflttar. 
Tranafamd  to  grammar  grades,  February  3, 1886. 
From  February  10, 1886. 
Beeignad  Janoary  81,  1886. 


CENTRAL    MICHIGAN     NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Insti^ctUm: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the  Cen- 
tral Michigan  Normal  School  for  the  year  1895-6.    By  act  of  the  l^ifl 
lature  in  1895,  this  school  became  a  State  institution  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.    A  committee  of  the  board  formulated  the 
following  course  of  study  for  the  school,  which  was  adopted: 


I.      PREPARATORY   SUBJECTS. 

First  Semester.—  Weeks. 

Reading  and  Orthoepy 20 

United  States  History 20 

Elementary  Algebra 20 

Physiology,    Pedagogy 20 

Second  Semester.—  Weeks. 

English  Grammar 20 

Civil  Government,  School  Law 20 

Arithmetic 20 

Geography,  School  Organization 20 

This  course  occupies  one  year  for  the  average  student  who  has  completed  the  pub- 
lic school  elementary  course  and  is  ready  to  enter  the  high  school.  The  subjects 
included  In  It  are  required  to  be  finished  before  the  five  year  certificate  course  is 
begun.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  requirements  for  third  grade  certificates. 


II.      FIYE   TEAR  OBRTIFIOATE  OOURSE. 

Pint  Tear. 

First  Semester.—  Weeks. 

Drawing    ,  20 

Rhetoric   20 

Algebra  20 

Vocal  Music 20 
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Second  Semester.—  Weeks. 

English  History 20 

Botany  20 

Plane  Geometry 20 

English  Literature 20 

Second  Tear. 

First  Semester.—  Weeks. 

United  States  History 20 

American  Literature 20 

Solid  Geometry 20 

Psychology    20 

Second  Semester.—  Weeks. 

Physics  1 20 

Physiology  Review,  Penmanship 20 

Arithmetic  Review,  Grammar  Review 20 

Psychology  Applied 20 

Third  Tear, 

First  Semester.—  Weeks. 

Physics   II 20 

Civil  Government 20 

(Geography  Review,  History  of  Education 20 

Methods  in  Common  Branches 20 

Second  Semester.—  Weeks. 

General   History 20 

Method  in  Science,  Method  in  History 20 

Teaching    40 

The  course  of  study  is  intended  to  be  so  complete  that  a  year  of  work  being  added 
at  Ypsilanti,  the  applicant  will  be  entitled  to  a  life  certificate. 

The  following  coiirse  was  arranged  by  the  principal  and  cmbmitted' 
to  the  board  for  approval : 


III.   HIGH  SOHOOL  QBADUATE  OOUBSE. 

First  Semester.—  Weeks. 

Psychology    20 

Geography  Review,  History  of  Education 20 

Physics,  Geometry  (Reviews) 20 

Methods  in  Common  Branches 20 

Teaching. 

Second  Semester.—  Weeks. 

Psychology  Applied 20 

Physiology  Review,  General  History 20 

Method  in  Science,  Method  in  History 20 

Arithmetic  Review,  Grammar  Review 20 

Teaching. 

This  course  of  one  year  for  high  school  graduates  consists  almost  entirely  of  pro- 
fessional work  (including  the  teacher's  reviews)  and  leads  to  a  c^tiflcate  Tmlid 
throughout  the  State  for  a  period  of  five  years.  To  enter  this  course,  graduates  are 
required  to  bring  from  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  the  school  from  whldi  they 
graduated,  a  statement  of  standings  in  the  branches  of  their  course.  BlanJte  for  this 
purpose  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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Tlie  following  teachers  were  appointed:  0.  P.  R.  Bellows,  Principal; 
Fred  L.  Eeeler,  Ljdda  H.  EnisBy  Aiina  M088. 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  83  students.  These  were  dis- 
tribnted  as  follows: 

Preparatory  course,  66;  five  year  certificate  course,  11;  course  for  high 
school  graduates,  6. 

The  following  named  students  completed  the  preparatory  course: 

Julia  Isadore  Baker RansomvIUe,   N.  Y. 

May  Bstelle  Brown Mt.  Pleasant 

Helen  Octavla  BoBsence CalklnsvlUe 

Grace  Elizabeth  Brodie Mt  Pleasant 

Harriet  Eleanor  Bamber Mt.  Pleasant 

Edgar  Newell  Cassady Mt.  Pleasant 

Judson  Herbert  Clark DushvUle 

Viola  Martha  Coomer Ooomer 

Bernard  Frank  Duffy JerseyvUle 

Florence  Mabel  Eldred DushylUe 

Catherine  Veronica  Garvin Mt.  Pleasant 

Minnie  Elva  HaUiwiU Leaton 

Biaribea  Isanhart Mt.  Pleasant 

Lydia  Alberta  Johnson Veetaburg 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Kane Mt.  Pleasant 

Philip  MarshaU  Keen DushvUle 

Ann  BUzabeth  Murphy Wyman 

Alberta  Catherine  Neelands Calkinsville 

Clara  Alma  Richardson Strickland 

Agnes  Loretto  Walsh Russett 

The  names  of  students  who  completed  the  course  for  high  school  grad- 
uates are  as  follows : 

Pauline  Foster Mt.  Pleasant 

Maude  AUegra  Hepburn Bvart 

James  Sheldon  Kennedy Mt.  Pleasant 

Jessy  Vernon  Martin Bvart 

Mary  Joanna  MeCue Mt.  Pleasant 

Clara  Elthea  Saunders Mt.  Pleasant, 

Regarding  the  quality  of  the  work  done  throughout  the  school,  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  exceedingly  good.  The  studen/te  have  almost  all  been 
exceptionally  earnest  and  hard  working.  The  school  is  favorably  located 
to  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Already  since  its  opening  four  years  ago,  291  students  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  normal  department;  and  within  this  period  almost  that  entire 
number  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  from  one  to  three  years  in  the 
district  schools  of  the  surrounding  country.  Here  in  this  line  of  work 
is  certainly  the  opportunity  of  the  school.  May  it  never  get  above  its 
proper  function.  ' 

Special  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  develop  the  profes- 
sional character  of  the  school.  The  incorporation  of  the  subjects  of 
p^a^ogy,  school  organization  and  government  in  the  course  for  third 
grade  certificate  has  proved  a  very  valuable  addition  to  that  course. 
The  professional  spirit  thus  resulting  in  our  young  teachers  has  been 
especially  significant.  In  the  matter  of  observation  and  practice  teach- 
ing we  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish,  I  think,  very  fair  resultis  with 
our  somewhat  limited  opportunities.    The  sixth  grade  belongring  to  the 
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public  school  of  the  city,  which  was  seated  in  the  normal  building  for 
our  benefit,  was  utilized  for  observation  and  student  teaching  as  far  as 
possible  with  our  senior  class.  A  month  was  also  spent,  on  afternoons^ 
in  observing  the  work  of  the  several  grades  in  the  central  and  ward 
schools  of  the  city.    Very  reasonable  results  were  thus  secured. 

The  professional  instruction  contemplated  in  the  five  year  certificate 
course  had  to  be  covered  within  the  year  by  the  class  taking  the  course 
for  high  sdhool  graduates.  This  made  the  work  for  the  year  almost 
entirely  professional  with  that  class  of  students.  To  provide  for  this 
amount  of  professional  work  in  addition  to  the  current  academic  work 
of  the  year,  necessitated  some  careful  planning  in  view  of  our  limited 
teaching  force.  The  plan  proposed  was  for  each  teacher  to  do  the  pro- 
fessional work  which  was  in  line  wrt^ij^s  customary  academic  teaching. 
This  arrangement  was  thought  to  secure  the  best  service  in  each  case. 
The  plan  was  attended  with  very  satisfactiry  results,  notwithstanding 
some  embarrassments  that  incidentally  developed  against  it. 

A  very  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  lectures  on  professional 
themes  was  given  by  memberB  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  during 
the  winter  months,  by  whkh  the  students  were  greatly  profited.  The 
favor  was  umque  and  significant. 

Finally,  I  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  that  the  foundations  of  this  school 
have  at  last  been  completely  laid — laid  in  exceeding  labor  and  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  its  promoters  and  cemented  in  many  anxieties  and  hopes. 
\Cay  the  blessing  of  heaven  descend  now  richly  upon  this  institution,  and 
may  it  be  crowned  with  abundant  success  in  all  the  years  to  come. 

C.  F.  R.  BELLOWS. 


THE    MICHIGAN    MINING    SCHOOL. 


REPORT    OP    PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  H.  R.  Pattenoill,  Supei'intendent  of  Public  Instniction. 

Dbar  Sir — The  tenth  birthday  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School  wi^« 
passed  on  September  15,  1896.  During  this  brief  time  it  has  risen  to  a 
recognized  position  amongst  the  foremost  engineering  schools  of  the 
^oantrj,  and  obtained  an  international  reputation. 

It  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  approved 
May  1,  1885,  and  opened  for  the  admission  of  students  September  15» 
1896.  It  is  located  in  a  district  in  which  mining  is  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  one  which  has  the  deepest 
shafts  and  the  most  powerful  mining  machinery  used  anywhere.  In 
this  respect  its  location  is  most  fortunate,  since  nowhere  in  Michigan, 
outside  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  can  the  same  practical  instruction  be 
given,  even  if  the  State  spent  millions  on  tnillions  of  dollars  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  do  this  work  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  shafts  are  nearly  five 
thousand  feet  perpendicular  and  others  over  a  mile  in  length  on  the 
incline.  Oeneral  information  eonceiiiing  the  mines  and  locality  is  given 
in  the  catalogue  for  1894-1896  and  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
school  is  also  conveniently  near  the  iron  mining  districts  of  Marquette, 
Menominee,  and  Gogebic. 

Houghton  county  is  the  third  wealthiest  county  in  the  State,  only 
Wayne  and  Kent  paying  higher  taxes.  The  village  of  Houghton  is  the 
county  seat  and  residence  town  of  the  county. 

Probably  the  greatest  advantage  next  to  its  elective  system  and  its 
location,  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  educational  institution  in  the 
United  States  that  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  problems  relating  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  earth,  and  whose  every  energy  is  devoted  to 
giving  the  best  instruction  possible  for  that  purpose.  Its  location  and 
equipment  give  it  exceptional  opportunities  to  impart  instruction  in 
mining  and  mining  engineering,  mineralogy,  petrogi-aphy,  geology, 
mechanical  engineering,  shop  practice,  field  and  mine  surveying,  mineral 
chemistry,  drafting,  ore  dressing,  etc.,  etc. 

The  name  "Michigan  Mining  School,"  the  phraseology  of  the  act,  the 
originally  proposed  two  years'  course,  and  the  prospectus  issued  in  July, 
1886,  all  show  that  the  intention  of  its  originators  was  to  found  an  insti- 
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tntioa  for  the  training  of  miners  and  the  lower  grades  of  mining  know- 
ledge. In  the  execution  of  this  plan  the  principal,  Albert  Williams,  Jr., 
opened  the  school  in  a  suite  of  four  rooms  in  Fireman's  Hall  in  Hough- 
ton, with  the  additional  use  of  an  undivided  portion  of  the  basement. 
Mr.  Williams  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  spent  in  charge  of  the 
institution  and  the  present  writer  was  chosen  director  of  the  school. 
During  Mr.  Williams'  administration,  a  small  chemical  laboratory  was 
equipped  and  a  small  working  library,  small  mineral  collections,  eta, 
obtained;  but  no  course  of  instruction  was  regularly  organized. 

The  school  has  been  dependent  upon  legislative  appropriations,  which 
have  been  as  follows: 


Appropriations. 

188R. 

1887. 

1880. 

1801. 

1803. 

1805. 

Total. 

Onrrent  expensea 

125,000 

$17,500 
75,000 

$44,000 
60,000 

|57,e00 
15.000 

$75,000 
95,000 

$80,000 

$200,100 
186,000 

Permanent  expenses 

Funds  avaiUMe  and  amounts  dUbursed  yearly. 


Tear. 


ATaUable  current  fonda 

DisboiMipenta  enrrent  fonda 

ATailable  permanent  fonda 

Diaborsementa  permanent  fonds. 


188$. 


$12,100  00 
10,267  12 


1887. 


$16,062  20 

15,044  80 

2,800  00 

740  78 


1888. 


$18,408  50 
16,672  20 
45,180  22 
44,867  07 


1880. 


$25,405  16 
10,680  27 
44,462  25 
30,000  07 


1800. 


$20,406  16 
24-,48i87 
50,124  18 
87,351  18 


Year. 


ATailable  enrrent  fonda 

Diaborsementa  oorrant  fonda 

Available  permanent  fonds 

Disbursements  permanent  fonds. 


« 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

.1886. 

$28,554  02 
30,610  14 
25,124  15 
10,400  20 

$37,360  00 

38,452  63 

8,714  86 

4,840  14 

$43,006  01 
41,880  81 
23,865  72 
21,266  48 

$40,404  74 
40,261  37 
17,400  24 
17,287  17 

$42,530  40 

40,300  00 

212  07 

1,1806. 


$44,857  14 
40,702  42 


Inventory  of  State  property,  Michigan  Mining  School. 


Inyentory. 

1800. 

1804. 

1805. 

1806. 

State  Drooerty 

$153,328  37 

$216,966  79 

$225,010  08 

$281,806  07 

The  property  of  the  State  acquired  by  gift  and  purchase  consists  of 
land,  builoings,  collections,  equipment,  library,  etc  ,  estimated  at  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 
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INVENTORY,  18M. 

Administration  $494  25 

Buildings  89,623  56 

Chemistry 10,700  00 

Civil  Engineering 4,812  50 

Drawing 1,750  00 

Electrical  Engineering 4,279  00 

Heating  and  Ligliting 10,475  00 

Oeology 4,608  14 

Grounds  and  Water  Supply 23,213  17 

Library    26,540  34 

Mathematics   222  25 

Mechanical  Engineering 17,077  00 

Metallurgy 2.775  00 

Mineralogy    15,287  82 

Mining  Engineering ,2,570  00 

Ore  Dressing 4,096  50 

Physics 8,809  44 

Supplies    2,062  00 

$231,895  97 


rXCOMK. 

Outside  of  the  State  appropriation,  the  Michigan  Mining  School  has 
a  small  and  variable  income  from  supplies  furnished  the  students,  from 
payments  made  bj  students  for  use  and  damage  of  apparatus,  from  labora- 
tory fees,  etc.  This  amounts  to  between  fl,000  and  f2,500  each  year. 
The  students'  deposits  of  f25  each,  amounting  to  some  12,000  to  f2,500 
yearly,  which  sum  lies  untouched  for  two  or  three  years  on  the  average, 
is  of  no  benefit  to  the  Mining  School,  even  to  tide  it  over  temporary 
financial  diflficulties,  since  this  is  always  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer as  a  personal  or  private  deposit  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  no 
one  except  to  the  individual  students. 

At  present,  then,  outside  of  the  biennial  appropriations,  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  open  for  the  Mining  School  to  obtain  even  part  of  a  suitable 
income  to  enable  its  work  to  be  properly  carried  on  outside  of  these: 
(a)  priv^ate  beneficence;  (b)  the  passage  of  a  bill,  now  before  congress, 
to  aid  schools  of  mines  by  part  of  the  income  derived  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands;  (c)  a  one- twentieth  mill  tax;  (d)  incidental,  tuition,  and 
laboratory  fees. 

The  last  one  (d)  only  will  be  discussed  here.  If  the  State  is  willing 
properly  to  equip  the  Mining  School  for  its  work  and  then  wait  a  reason- 
able lei>gth  of  time  for  the  school  to  recover  from  the  eflfects  of  charging 
these  fees,  no  objection  is  seen  to  this  proposition.  The  first  and  inuue- 
diate  effect  will  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  students  in  attendance.  TIhh 
diminished  attendance  could  be  overcome  in  a  few  years,  even  with 
heavy  fees,  if  the  president  of  the  school  could  carry  out  his  phins  for 
the  scboors  development  without  hindrance,  so  far  as  the  school  funds 
will  permit.  Tlie  course  of  education  is  so  well  known  that,  if  an  insti- 
tution will  only  prepare  itself  to  give  the  best,  most  thorough,  and  most 
practical  education  of  its  kind,  it  will  have  all  the  students  it  can  prop- 
erly accommodate,  if  it  is  given  the  time  and  opportunity  to  make  itself 
known. 

2:> 
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Owing  to  the  great  size  and  reputation  of  the  State  University,  its  scale 
of  fees  give  the  bounds  to  the  other  State  institutions;  but  they  are  so 
low,  that  the  University's  scale  would  yield  but  little  income  to  the 
Mining  School.  It  would  be  better  if  the  maximum  allowed  by  law  was 
charged  Michigan  students,  and  for  those  outside  of  the  State  from  f  150 
to  ^200  per  year,  besides  the  matriculation  fees.  This  implies  that  the 
State  give  the  equipment  now  asked  for,  since  otherwise  these  fees  could 
not  be  honorably  demanded. 

EDUCATIONAL   POLICY. 

At  the  time  the  present  president  took  charge  of  the  educational  side 
of  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  there  was  no  educational  policy  devel- 
oped, nor  course  of  instruction  laid  out,  beyond  the  statement  that  the 
course  should  be  two  yeara  in  length.  At  that  time  there  were  only  two 
distinct  State  mining  schools  in  operation,  besides  the  Michigan  Mining 
School,  neither  of  which  confined  itself  to  mining  engineering  sub- 
jects. The  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines  was  established  in  1874,  aad 
in  1887-88  it  had  in  all  its  courses  45  students.  The  Missouri  School  of 
Mines,  founded  in  1873,  with  its  preparatory  and  all  its  other  depart- 
ments, had  that  same  year  (1887-88)  4G  students.  There  were  numerous 
depai'tments  of  mines  in  connection  with  various  state  and  other  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  but  the  number  of  students  of  mining  in  all  of  these, 
except  Columbia  and  Lehigh,  were  mucih  less  than  those  previously  given 
for  Colorado  and  Missouri.  Columbia  had,  in  1887-88,  51  students  in 
mining;  and  Lehigh,  56.  The  way  was  dark  and  forbidding,  and  the 
remains  of  past  failures  could  be  seen  everywhere.  In  truth,  no  state 
scliO(»l  of  ni!n<»s  that  wa«  ever  organized  in  the  United  States  could,  by 
any  exertion  of  imagination,  be  called  successful  up  to  that  time.  Suc- 
cess could  not  be  hoped  for  except  through  the  rigid  adherence  of  prin- 
ciples to  be  laid  down  then  and  steadily  carried  out,  and  by  an  organi- 
zation effected  that  should  attempt  to  save  the  good  and  remove  the  evils 
of  other  institutions. 

The  main  principles  then  formulated  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  wei'e  as  follows: 

1.  To  keep  the  school  a  special  one  for  giving  instruction  in  all 
brenche^  relating  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State 
and  Nation. 

2.  To  give  the  very  best,  most  practical,  and  highest  education  in  this 
field  that  it  was  i>ossible  to  reach,  with  the  means  at  command. 

3.  That  the  instruction  should  always  be  by  the  laboratory  and  field 
methods,  or  by  a  true  union  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction. 

4.  That  the  school  should  in  its  earlier  days  put  every  dollar  obtain- 
able into  equipment  and  collections  for  teaching  purposes,  and  nothing 
be  spent  for  show,  until  the  departments  were  in  a  condition  to  do  their 
proper  and  designated  work. 

5.  That  special  opportunities  should  be  given  to  men  of  mature  or 
advanced  age  who  were  engaged  in  practical  work,  and  who  wisThed  to 
obtain  an  education  to  aid  them  in  their  work. 

6.  That  the  catalogues  and  other  publications  should  state,  so  far  as 
known,  the  exact  truth  about  the  school  and  its  instruction. 
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7.  That  no  one  should  be  appointed  an  oflicer  in  the  school  or  be 
retained  therein,  for  any  other  i^eason  than  his  fitness  for  the  place  and 
his  capabilities  for  doing  his  work. 

8.  That  students  in  the  school  must  work  or  leave  and  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  on  account  of  any  oue\s  wordly  wealth  or  honor, 
or  birthplace — the  criterion  should  be  always  to  perform  his  duties. 
Also  that  (juiility  and  thoroughness  should  be  the  aim,  and  not  mere 
numbers  of  students. 

9.  The  institution  should  be  managed  upon  business  principles,  in 
which'the  professors  were  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  departments 
according  to  their  own  individualities.  They  were  to  be  held  responsible 
for  producing  the  ivcjuired  results,  but  not  for  their  manner  of  bringing 
about  these  results.  They  were  to  have  entire  choice  of,  and  control 
over,  their  subordinates,  who  were  to  l>e  solely  responsible  to  them. 

10.  That  the  professors  should  be  given  by  the  president  every  aid 
and  assistance  possible  in  developing  their  departments,  and  supported 
in  enforcing  proper  discipline. 

11.  That  the  school  was  to  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  students 
and  for  the  State  and  Nation,  and  not  for  the  particular  advantage  of 
the  town  in  which  it  happened  to  be  located,  nor  for  any  special  clique, 
in  the  belief  that  in  serving  the  State  best,  the  town  would  in  the  end  be 
more  benefited  than  by  any  other  policy. 

So  far  as  allowed  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, these  principles  have  been  put  into  execution.  The  result  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory,  since  no  school  in  America  has  had  in  its  Course 
in  Mining  Engineering  any  such  rapid  rise  and  development  as  this  insti- 
tution which  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Freiberg  of  America.    . 

All  credit  is  due  to  the  professors  and  their  assistants  who,  working 
under  these  principles,  have  »o  nobly  aided  in  building  up  this  strong  and 
flourishing  college;  to  the  Board  of  Control  who  have  assisted  and  sus- 
tained tliem;  and  to  the  noble  State  that  has  furnished  the  means  to 
build  an  istitution  of  which  the  State  and  Nation  may  most  justly  be 
proud. 

The  application  of  these  principles  has  had  this  effect,  that  the  presi- 
dent feels  that  the  work  he  undertook  to  do  has  been  more  than  accom 
plished.  The  result  already  reached  is  far  beyond  his  expectations  and 
exceeds  any  hopes  or  dreams  he  dared  indulge  in,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  institution;  and  he  is  now  ready  and  willing  to  lay  down  the 
constantly  increasing  burden  and  care,  if  it  is  desired. 

The  courses  of  studv  have  been  extended  from  two  to  three  and  four 
years,  and  finally  changed  to  a  free  elective  system.  In  this  the  Mining 
School  has  been  the  pioneer  engineering  school  in  America,  and  th(» 
change  has  proved  to  be  beneficial  in  every  way.  The  instniction  has 
been  constantly  strengthened  and  increased. 

STUDENTS. 

Since  1890  the  Michigan  Mining  School  has  had  the  largest  number  of 
mining  engineering  students  in  America,  so  far  as  known,  and  has  ranked 
with  the  great  colleges  of  mines  the  world  over. 
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It  has  had  a  very  large  number  of  practical  men  of  various  ages,  rang- 
ing from  25  to  60,  who  have  desired  to  increase  their  earning  power  by 
pursuing  studies  at  the  school.  At  the  present  day  there  are  over 
twenty-five  such  students  enrolled. 


Year. 


Total  number  of  students  enrolled 

New  students  enrolled 

Graduates^ 


23 
23 


29 

15 

7 


s 


40 

16 

6 


85 

15 

5 


I 


61 

46 

4 


78 

40 

0 


S 


101 
45 

8 


3 


t 


82 
17 
17 


94 
49 
22 


18 


124 

64 

TotalA7 


RESIDENCE    OP  STUDENTS   BY   0OUNTBIE8   A.ND   STATES. 


Alabama  1 

British  Columbia 2 

California  2 

Colorado 2 

District  of  Columbia  1 

Germany  1 

Illinois    10 

Massachusetts 1 

Mexico : 3 

Michigan: 

Upper  Peninsula 53 

Lower  Peninsula  17 


Montana   

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Ontario   


70 

3 

1 

4 

6 

Pennsylvania 2 

Scotland 

South  Africa  

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah   

WifK*onsIn   


124 

BB8IDBNCE  OF  ALL   STUDENTS   WHEN   ENTEBING,  BY  COUNTBIES   AND  STATES. 

Alabama  2 

California   3 

Canada: 

British  Columbia  2 

Nova  Scotia  1 

Ontario   11 
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Ooloi*ado  6 

Cuba  1 

District  of  Columbia 1 

England 3 

Germany 2 

Idaho 1 

Illinois  19 

Indiana 1 

Japan 1 

Kansas 1 

MaBsachusetts    2 

Mexico  4 

Michigan: 

Upper  Peninsula   178 

Lower  Peninsula 68 

246 

Minnesota 2 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri    1 

Montana 6 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  Jersey 1 

New  York 10 

Ohio 4 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania  7 

Peru 1 

Scotland 1 

South  Africa  .^ 1 

South  Daliota 1 

Texas   2 

Utah  5 

Virginia 1 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 21 

Wyoming 1 

376 

February  10,  1897. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

One  of  the  most  serious  diflQculties  that  the  Michigan  Mining  School 
meets  is  the  constant  efifort  of  teachers  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
to  keep  their  pupils  from  entering  it.  Numerous  cases  have  been 
reported  to  the  president  of  unwarranted  and  unjustifiable  interference 
by  entreaties,  misrepresentations,  and  various  other  means  known  to 
teachers  to  prevent  pupils  from  entering  this  institution.  This  takes 
place  in  villages  and  in  cities,  in  the  Lower  and  Upper  Peninsulas  alike; 
but  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  it  has  been  found  that  the  teachers 
who  are  reported  as  doing  this  are,  without  a  single  exception,  graduates 
of  on(  school  only. 

Among  the  other  difficulties  the  .Michigan  Mining  School  has  had  to 
con1(»nd  with  is  its  distance  from  large  cities;  its  extreme  northern 
locality;  the  fact  that  it  is  not  situated  on  one  of  the  great  lines  of  travel, 
and  hence  is  much  less  known  than  it  otherwise  would  be;  the  general 
ignorance  and  misinformation  in  the  southern  poriion  of  the  State  and 
usually  throughout  the  country,  regarding  the  northeni  peninsula  of 
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Michigan,  its  people,  its  climate,  and  its  resources.  In  this  respect  prob- 
ably no  one  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  is  more  disadvantage- 
ously  situated  than  this,  although  the  School,  far  more  than  any  other 
factor  during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  the  means  of  dissipating 
much  of  the  ignorance  concerning  this  part  of  the  country,  and  making 
it  more  widely  and  favorably  known  amongst  a  large  class  of  people  who 
are  not  naturally  and  directly  reached  by  its  vast  mining  operations. 

Every  member  of  the  faculty  is  a  specialist  in  his  line,  an  original 
investigator,  and  has  published  moi'e  or  less  in  his  department,  while  all, 
except, one,  have  been  connected  with  leading  colleges  and  universities 
as  teachers  prior  to  taking  up  their  labors  here. 

Owing  to  the  school  continuing  in  session  for  the  entire  year,  except 
seven  weeks,  or  from  ten  to  fifteen  weeks  more  than  most  schools,  the 
work  of  the  instructors  is  greatly  increased.  It  would  be  a  great  gain 
to  the  Mining  School  if  the  members  of  its  faculty  could  be  relieved  of  a 
large  amount  of  drudgery  that  they  now  have  to  do,  but  which  could  just 
as  well  be  done  by  assistants  at  a  moderate  cost,  thus  enabling  the 
instructor  to  have  some  opportunity  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  in  his 
department,  and  to  publish  needed  text  lK>oks  and  original  investiga- 
tions. Every  one  of  them  has  almost  double  the  work  done  by  the  aver- 
age professors  in  any  college  or  university  in  the  land.  They  are  inter- 
ested and  willing,  but  it  is  a  most  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  School  to  allow  such  a  burden  to  borne  by  them.  The  work  done 
here  now  is  done  at  the  pace  that  kills — no  man  can  stand  it  for  many 
years  and  keep  up  at  all  with  the  times;  the  inevitable  results  are  mental 
stagLation,  breaking  down,  and  death. 

There  is  great  need  of  special  works  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  insti- 
tution in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mechanical,  electrical  and  mining  engin- 
eering, mathematics,  physics,  mineralogy,  petrogniphy  and  economic 
geology.  Unless  the  instructors  can  soon  find  time  to  complete  and 
publish  their  work  in  these  directions,  much  loss  of  credit  for  the  school 
is  likely  to  ensue.  Especially  is  this  liable  to  prove  to  be  the  case,  when 
the  graduates  are  sending  back  word  of  the  especial  practical  value  the 
notes  given  them  here  have  been  in  their  work.  Some  men  are  liable  to 
appropriate  anything  of  this  kind  that  they  can  obtain  and  to  publish  it 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  source  from  which  the  material 
was  obtained.  The  school  has  already  suffered  in  this  way  through  the 
publication  of  appropriated  material  as  his  own,  by  a  former  instructor, 
for  use  amongst  the  students  of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  now 
connfK?ted. 

The  conditions  in  this  institution  are  so  uulilvc  those  of  any  other  in 
this  country  that  each  instructor  is  obliged  to  I'earrange  his  work,  and 
prepare  in  part,  or  as  a  whole,  his  own  text  books,  which  have  to  be 
largely  original.  There  are  two  spt^cial  reasons  why  this  must  be  done. 
First,  becjuise  all  the  other  schools  are  giving  instruction  in  other 
courses,  hence  their  jiublications  usually  look  towards  training  men  in 
other  lines,  as  well  as  in  mining  enginecM'ing;  second,  because  most 
of  the  books  are  too  theoretical,  wanting  in  the  practical  applications  of 
the  principles  that  they  incuh*ate,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
padded  with  material  that  is  of  no  use  to  an  engineer. 

In  no  wav  can  the  scIkh)!  become*  so  w(*ll  known  or  so  widelv  adver- 
tised  as  by  the  publication   of  original   work  and  text  books  by  the 
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instructors,  and  whatever  they  can  do  in  that  way  redounds  far  more  to 
the  credit  and  good  of  the  School  and  the  State,  than  it  does  to  the 
instructor. 

In  spite  of  all  the  diflQculties  much  preparatory  work  has  been  done; 
as  for  instance  the  printed  or  mimeographed  notes  issued  for  the  stu- 
dents in  chemistry,  mechanical  engineering,  mathematics,  physics, 
petrography,  and  crystallography,  while  in  every  department  more  or 
less  original  matter  is  freely  given  to  the  students. 

The  issue  of  suitable  text  books  would  also  save  considerable  yearly 
exp<^nse  in  giving  instruction,  as  well  as  economize  the  time  of  the 
students. 

ATHLETICS- 

The  president  wishes  to  call  special  attention  to  a  subject  that  he  has 
written  about  in  all  his  past  reports. 

It  is  a  need  that  the  State  will  not  be  likely  to  fill,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  real,  and  one  that  ought  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  benevolent  public, 
— the  need  of  a  gymnasium,  reading  room,  amusement  room,  etc.,  united 
UDder  one  roof.  The  morals  of  our  young  men  need  it.  The  question  of 
pleasant  physical  exercise  during  the  long  winters  is  a  vital  one  in  the 
case  of  all  brain  workers;  and  unless  there  is  some  healthful  and  moral 
physical  relaxation  to  remove  the  heavy  strain  of  the  mental  work, 
vicious  and  evil  practices  are  almost  sure  to  result. 

in  no  way  can  the  Christian  public  do  more  to  lead  the  students 
aright,  than  by  seeing  that  their  bodies  are  sufficiently  sound  to  rein- 
force the  moral  side  of  their  natures.  Disease  entered  the  world  directly 
after  the  evil  one,  as  the  result  pf  his  work;  then  should  not  health  every- 
where be  sought  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  of  the  moral  side 
of  a  nuin?  Almost  all  of  our  cases  of  discipline  occur  during  the  winter 
season  and  after  the  students  have  been  worn  by  their  long  confinement. 

Self  pre8er>'ation  ought  to  urge  the  faculties  of  every  institution  in  the 
land  to  uphold  athletic  sports  of  every  kind,  as  one  of  the  best,  cheapest, 
and  easiest  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  teachers  and  exorcising  the 
demons  from  the  student  body  politic.  If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  for  a 
moment  compaiv  the  contemptible  and  disgraceful  acts  of  students 
throughout  this  land  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  ago  with  the  usually 
more  manly  side  now  exhibited,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  athletics. 
The  old  system  allowed  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  type,  when  he  was 
outside  of  the  college  walls,  to  glory  in  being  a  cheat,  sheak,  and 
scoundrel  when  inside  those  walls.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  listen 
to  the  reminiscences  of  the  old  time  graduate. 

It  would  he  far,  far  better  for  the  morals  of  the  world,  and  there  would 
be  far  less  need  of  prisons  and  insane  asylums,  if  the  life  siiving  powers 
of  suitable  outlets  for  the  physical  energies  were  fully  recognized  by  the 
pulpit,  press,  and  public.  Gymnasiums  are  cheaper  than  prisons,  reform- 
atories, and  fisylums;  and  it  is  better  to  guide  man's  enei^gies  towards 
the  right  than  to  let  them  turn  towards  the  wiY>ng  for  want  of  other 
escape. 

Athletic  sports  are  the  safety  valves  of  our  educational  institutions. 

Verv  trulv  voure, 

*M.  E.  WADSWORTH. 


ADRIAN    COLLEGE. 


HEPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattexgill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition and  work  of  Adrian  College  for  the  academic  year  ending  June, 
1896. 

The  attendance  of  students  during  the  year  was  good,  numbering  in  all 
departments  213.  There  were  fourteen  graduates  on  commencement  day, 
nine  in  the  literary  courses  and  five  in  the  School  of  Music.  Seven  of  the 
graduates  took  the  required  work  in  pedagogy  and  received  the  State  cer- 
tificate. A  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Hon.  D.  A.  Ham- 
mond, was  preeent  on  commencement  day  and  delivered  the  certificates  in 
person.  This  wa«  a  new  feature  that  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  continued  and  become  the  pracitice, 
as  it  will  add  importance  and  interest  to  the  work  amd  value  of  the 
Department  of  Pedagogy. 

Adrian  (College  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  thirty 
members,  twenty-four  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  general  conference 
of  the  Methodis't  Protestant  denomination,  and  six  elected  by  the  college 
alumni. 

FACULTY. 

Denison  C.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President,  philosophy  and 
Pedagogy. 

Geo.  B.  McElroy,  Ph.  I).,  D.  D.,  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  School  of 
Theology. 

Conra!d  Koenig,  Ph.  D.,  G reek  and  Hebrew. 

George  Shaffer,  D.  D.,  Systematic  Theology. 

J.  D.  H.  Cornelius,  A.  M.,  Latin,  Language  and  Literature. 

W.  H.  Howard,  M.  S.,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  French. 

A.  L.  Reynolds,  A.  M.,  History  and  English  Literature. 

Orren  L.  Palmer,  A.  B.,  Sec.  of  Faculty,  Principal  of  Academic  Depart- 
ment. 

T.  F.  Rinehart,  A.  M.,  B.  Mus.,  Piano,  Harmony  and  Counterpoint. 

Octa  E.  Wise,  B.  Mus.,  Piano,  Violin  and  History  of  Music. 

Belle  M.  Hamilton,  Preceptress,  Vocal  Music  and  Art. 

Frances  L.  Stearns,  B.  S.,  Natural  History. 

Carrie  B.  Phelps,  O.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physiculture. 

Elizabeth  Gibbs,  A.  M.,  B.  Ph.,  Registrar,  German  and  Greek. 
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ACADEMIC    DEPARTMENT. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is,  first,  to  prepare  students  to  enter  college; 
secondly,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who,  in  view  of  engaging  m  bn«ine»9, 
desin*  a  good  academic  education.  The  studies  taught  are  those  usually 
pursued  in  academies  and  high  schools. 

The  preparatory  course  for  those  entering  college  as  candidates  for 
the  classical  degree,  requii'es  three  years  for  its  completion  and  prepare* 
students  for  entering  this  or  any  other  college.  It  embraces  three  years' 
study  of  I^tin,  two  years'  study  of  G-reek,  mathematics  through  elemen- 
tary algebra,  plane  and  spherical  geometry,  and  one  year  in  science. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 


There  are  four  courses  of  study,  each  extending  through  four  years. 

1.  The  classical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  The  philosophical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach'elor  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

3.  The  scientific  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

4.  The  literary  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Tietters. 

DEGREES. 

I.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  graduates  from 
the  classical  com-se.  This  course  extends  through  four  years,  and  aims  to 
furnish  a  liberal  education  in  classical  and  modem  literature, the  sdences 
and  the  arts.  It  comprises  substantially  the  studies  of  the' establishied 
college  curriculum,  with  the  addition  of  such  branches  as  modem  life 
seems  to  demand. 

II.  The  DegriH*  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon  graduates 
from  the  philo80j)hiciil  course.  This  course  extends  through  four  years, 
and  aims  to  furnish  a  special  knowledge  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, and  the  mental  and  political  sciences.  It  comprehends  a  field  of 
knowhHige  and  discipline  especially  valuable  to  the  student  who  pro- 
poses to  enter  upon  a  profession  involving  public  speaking  or  writing, 
as  the  law.  the  ministry,  or  journalism. 

III.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  graduates 
from  the  scientific  coui'se.  This  course  extends  through  four  years,  and  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  philosophical  course,  with  the  exception  of 
more  extended  mathematical  and  scientific  work. 

IV.  The  I)egre<»  of  Bachelor  of  Ijctters  is  conferred  upon  graduates 
from  the  hitters  course.  The  puri)ose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and  polite  letters  in  gen- 
eral, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  opportunity  for  attainments  in  other 
directions.  It  is  believed  that  this  cour»«*  will  secure  a  good  general 
culture  and  prepare  especially  for  the  social  and  dome^ic  duties  of  a 
refined  and  useful  life. 

V.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon  graduates  from 
the  courses  nMjuired  in  either  vocal  or  instrumental  music.  It  is  intended 
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in  these  courses  to  take  the  pupil  from  the  first  steps  in  musical  knowl- 
edge up  to  artistic  playing  and  singing.  The  courses  have  been  compiled 
and  arranged  from  the  methods  as  taught  in  the  best  schools  of  Europe 
and  America. 

PEDAGOGY. 

This  department  is  added  to  the  regular  college  courses  for  the  benefit 
of  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. In  accordance  with  a  law  recently  passed  by  the  State  Legislature, 
students  completing  one  of  our  college  courses,  including  two  hunderd 
hours  in  practioal  psj'chology  and  i)edagogics,  will  be  entitled  to  a  State 
certificate  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Below  is  an  outline  of  the  work  in  this  course: — 

1.  Practical  Psychology — Problems  in  applied  psychology;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  senses  and  the  faculties,  mental  and  bodily  defects,  etc 
Recitations  and  lectures. 

2.  History  of  pedagogy  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 
Text-book:   Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy. 

3.  Methods  of  Instruction — "Special  methods  in  the  common  branches, 
with  practical  teaching.  Recitations  ai^d  exemplifications.  Text-book: 
Brook's  Methods  of  Instruction. 

4.  School  Economy — Organization,  government,  law,  hygiene,  school 
grades,  classification,  including  the  study  of  school  systems  of  at  least 
three  of  the  states,  and  of  Germany  and  France. 

5.  Philosophy  of  Education — Lectures,  readings  and  discussions  on 
the  nature,  forms  and  elements  of  education. 

6.  Essays  upon  educational  topics  are  required  dunng  the  entire 
course — at  least  two  each  term. 

SCHOOL   OF   THEOLOGY. 

Emjlish  Course, — This  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of  three  years 
and  introduces  only  English  branches.  To  enter  upon  this  course,  the 
student  must  be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  studies 
usually  pursued  in  the  grammar  grades  of  our  public  schools — English 
grammar,  geography,  I^.  S.  history,  etc. 

FivHt  Ymr. 

Fall  Term — Physiology,  Ancient  History,  (leneral  (/hemistry. 
Winter  Term — Natural  Philosophy,  Modern  History,  Churc^h  History. 
Spring  Term — Botany,  Rhetoric,  Physical  (leography. 

Second  Year. 

Fall  Term — Psychology,  History  of  Doctrine,  Systematic  Theology. 
Winter  Tern^ — Psychology,  History  of  Doctrine,  Systematic  Theology. 
Spring  Term — Philosophy  of  romi>osition.  Natural  Theology,  History 
and  Politv  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 
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Third  Tear, 

Fall  Term — Homiletics,  Political  Economy,  Logic. 

Winter  Term — Homiletics,  Geology,  Political  Economy. 

Spring  Term — Pastoral  Theology,  Practical  Homiletics,  Moral  Science. 

The  studies  in  the  foregoing  couree  will  be  pursued  in  connection  with 
the  college  classes,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done. 

Students  who  have  the  Christian  ministry  in  view  as  their  life  work 
and  who  are  pursuing  one  of  the  regular  courses  and  expect  to  graduate, 
may  substitute,  after  their  sophomore  y«ir,  the  theological  studies  of  the 
foregoing  course  for  cognate  studies  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Post  Oraduate  Course. — Students  who  have  pursued  the  regular  class- 
ical course  or  who  have,  while  pui^uing  one  of  the  other  courses  leading 
to  graduation,  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  work  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  who  have  passed  honcn^bly  in  all  the  theological  branches  of  the 
English  course,  may,  after  their  graduation,  become  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.  D.,  by  taking  the  following  additional  course: — 

First  Term — Old  Testament  Theology,  Hebrew  Grammar,  Greek 
Exegesis. 

Second  Term — Old  Testament  Theology,  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Read- 
ing, Greek  Exegesis. 

Third  Term — New  Testament  Theology,  Hebrew  Exegesis,  Greek 
Exegesis. 

In  addition  to  these  branches  the  work  in  practical  homiletics  will  be 
continued  and  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  will  be  pursued.  Some 
of  the  other  branches  of  theological  reading  will  be  extended  by  means  of 
short  lectures  and  original  research. 

SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC. 

The  School  of  Music  is  divided  into  two  departments,  instrumental  and 
vocal.  The  former  embraces  all  the  branches  in  the  several  grades  in  the 
course  of  study  except  the  vocal.  Candidates  for  graduation  in  instru- 
mental music  will  be  expected,  however,  to  join  the  chorus  class,  and 
must  take  at  least  twenty  lessons  on  the  pipe  organ,  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  for  playing  simple  church  music  on  this  instrument.  Facilities  are 
afforded  for  advanced  work  and  proticiency  in  studying  the  organ. 

Students  making  a  specialty  of  violin  or  vocal  music  and  wishing  to  be 
graduated,  will  be  required  to  take  the  piano  of  the  first  three  grades  and 
the  full  course  in  harmony  and  luHtory  of  music.  Candidates  for  gradu- 
ation in  any  department,  who  have  had  no  previous  instruction,  must 
complete  five  grades  in  order  to  receive  a  diploma;  but  those  coming  into 
the  course  who  have  studied  elsewhere,  will  receive  due  credit  for  the 
proficiency  they  evince  in  examination  and  will  be  graded  accordingly. 
Five  grades  mean  five  collegiate  years.  Students  showing  great  industry 
and  talent  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the  course  in  less  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  instructor.  At  regular  intervals  during  the  year  public 
recitals  will  be  given  in  the  college  chapel,  which  will  be  participated  in 
by  teachers  and  advanced  students.  Tliese  recitals  are  intended  to  create 
a  taste  for  music  of  a  high  grade  and  to  inspire  confidence  and  zeal  in  the 
performers. 
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The  course  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  will  be  made  as  thorough  as 
possible  by  means  of  blackboard  drill  and  original  exercises.  In  the  his- 
tory of  music  examinations  must  be  passed  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

AIM   OF  THE   COLLEGE. 

It  is  the  intention  not  only  to  communicate  the  most  useful  knowledge 
of  the  several  branches  of  science  pursued,  but  also  to  bring  about  the 
the  nature,  forms,  and  elements  of  education. 

To  secure  these  desired  ends,  thorough  work,  strict  discipline,  and  phy- 
sical culture  are  considered  of  essential  importance.  Special  attention  is 
given  by  the  teachers  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  individual  students.  • 

Through  the  purifying  and  uplifting  influences  that  are  here  main- 
tained, an  ennobling  of  character  is  certain  to  be  experienced  by  every 
one  who  earnestly  seeks  improvement. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  C.  THOMAS. 
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This  is  much  the  largest  class  that  has  graduated  from  the  institution. 

Teachers'  certificates  wei*e  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  21 
students. 

The  fees  charged  in  the  institution  are  moderate.  Tuition  in  the  Col- 
lege and  Preparatory  School  is  free.  In  these  schools  there  is  an  inci- 
dentt^l  fee  for  the  whole  year  of  f21.  For  music,  painting,  and  commer- 
cial studies  the  fee  depends  upon  the  work  done  each  term. 

METHODS. 

The  introduction  of  a  large  amount  of  elective  work  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  has  led  of  late  years  to  some  decided  changes  in  our  methods. 
The  work  of  the  earlier  years  is  carried  forward  largely  by  means  of 
recitations.  In  some  of  the  departments  the  lecture  system  is  used  to 
a  considerable  extent;  but  there  are  results  which  cannot  be  well 
wrought  out  on  either  of  these  lines.  The  student  must  do  much  more 
than  show  that  he  has  faithfully  studied  a  text  book,  or  attentively  list- 
ened to  a  lecture  given  by  a  professor.  Many  authors  need  to  be  con- 
sulted, special  inquiries  prosecuted,  original  investigations  made,  the 
head  of  the  department  guiding  rather  than  teaching,  so  that  the  student 
may  gain  efficiency  as  an  independent  thinker  or  searcher  after  truth. 

SCIENCE    ASSOCIATION. 

This  was  organized  a  few  years  ago.  The  association  is  divided  into 
several  sections  devoted  respectively  to  natural  and  physical  science, 
to  language  and  literature,  to  political  and  social  science,  to  psychology 
and  normal  work,  etc.  The  sections  meet  separately  each  week  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  for  the  presentation  of  reports  on  the  latest  books  and 
periodicals,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  original  papers.  The 
membei'ship  consists  of  students  (mainly  from  the  upper  class),  members 
of  the  faculty,  resident  graduates,  and  such  other  residents  as  may  be 
interested  and  prepared  for  the  work.  This  association  has  already 
proved  of  great  value  in  stimulating  students  and  teachers  to  keep  up 
with  the  latest  work  being  done  in  the  various  fields  of  study,  in  pro- 
viding opportunity  for  the  fuller  investigation  of  subjects  which  can  be 
little  more  than  touched  upon  in  the  class  room,  and  in  giving  to  all 
practice  in  that  thorough  and  independent  working  up  of  topics  which 
^  necessary  in  the  future  work  of  those  who  enter  the  learned  professions. 
J|giM||parch  work  on  which  we  have  for  some  time  laid  stress,  is  carried 
^^^^^    n^inly,  though  not  fully,  through  this  association. 

•  Greek  Seminary,  the  object  of  which  is  to  afford  opportunity 
•«ation  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  make  a  more  thorough 

^  Greek  language  and  literature  than  is  possible  in  the  regular 

Ipics  are  assigned  for  investigation,  articles  are  written  in 
various  works  are  translated  from  the  Greek.  The  subject 
^dy  this  year  has  been  Eunpides. 
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REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of 
the  coDdition  and  work  of  Albion  College  for  the  year  ending  June 
25,  1896. 

The  aggregate  attendance  of  students  for  the  college  year  from  Sept. 
24,  1895,  to  June  25,  1896,  was  589.  This  is  41  lees  than  the  preceding 
year. 

The  number  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,^  including  those  studying 
for  the  master's  degree,  was  251,  an  increase  of  5  over  the  preceding 
year.    Classified  as  follows: 

Doing  woilt  above  the  Master's  Degree 1 

Studying  for  Master's  Degree 21 

Seniors 48 

Juniors 42 

Sophomores  48 

Freshmen   90 

•  

251 

SUB- COLLEGIATE   STUDENTS. 

In  Language  Courses 96 

In  Courses  not  including  the  languages 26 

878 

The  remaining  218  students  were  classified  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Business  Department,  and  School  for  Painting,  the  greater  part 
doing  some  literary  work  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

On  Commencement  Day  the  college  graduated  a  class  of  85,  as 
follows: 

Degree  of  A.  B 18 

Ph.  B 20 

B.  S 4 

B.  L 5 

A.  M 8 

Ph.  M 1 

M.  S 1 

52 

From  the  Conservatory  of  Music  diplomas  granted 14 

From  Commercial  School  19 
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This  is  much  the  largest  class  that  has  graduated  from  the  in<8titu1ion. 

Teaohers'  certificates  were  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  21 
students. 

The  fees  charged  in  the  institution  are  modei-ate.  Tuition  in  the  Col- 
lege and  Pi*eparatory  School  is  free.  In  these  schools  there  is  an  inci- 
dental fee  for  the  whole  year  of  f21.  For  music,  painting,  and  commer- 
cial studies  the  fee  depends  upon  the  work  done  each  term. 

METHODS. 

The  introduction  of  a  large  amount  of  elective  work  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  has  led  of  late  years  to  some  decided  changes  in  our  methods. 
The  work  of  the  earlier  years  is  carried  forward  largely  by  means  of 
recitations.  In  some  of  the  departments  the  lecture  system  is  used  to 
a  considerable  extent;  but  there  are  results  which  cannot  be  well 
wrought  out  on  either  of  these  lines.  The  student  must  do  much  more 
than  show  that  he  has  faithfully  studied  a  text  book,  or  attentively  list- 
ened to  a  lecture  given  by  a  professor.  Many  authors  need  to  be  con- 
sulted, special  inquiries  piTosecuted,  original  investigations  made,  the 
head  of  the  department  guiding  rather  than  teaching,  so  that  the  student 
may  gain  efficiency  as  an  independent  thinker  or  searcher  after  truth. 

SCIENCE    ASSOCIATION. 

This  was  organized  a  few  years  ago.  The  association  is  divided  into 
several  sections  devoted  respectively  to  natural  and  physical  science, 
to  language  and  literature,  to  political  and  social  science,  to  psychology 
and  normal  work,  etc.  The  sections  meet  separately  each  week  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  for  the  presentation  of  reports  on  the  latest  books  and 
periodicals,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  original  papers.  The 
membership  consists  of  students  (mainly  from  the  upper  class),  members 
of  the  faculty,  resident  graduates,  and  such  other  residents  as  may  be 
interested  and  prepared  for  the  work.  This  association  has  already 
proved  of  great  value  in  stimulating  students  and  teachers  to  keep  up 
with  the  latest  work  being  done  in  the  various  fields  of  study,  in  pro- 
viding opportunity  for  the  fuller  investigation  of  subjects  which  can  be 
little  more  than  touched  upon  in  the  class  room,  and  in  giving  to  all 
practice  in  that  thorough  and  independent  working  up  of  topics  which 
is  necessary  in  the  future  work  of  those  who  enter  the  learned  professions. 
The  research  work  on  which  we  have  for  some  time  laid  stress,  is  carriiMi 
forward  mainly,  though  not  fully,  through  this  association. 

There  is  a  Greek  Seminary,  the  object  of  which  is  to  afford  opportunity 
for  specialization  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  make  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  Grreek  language  and  literature  than  is  passible  in  the  regular 
classes. 

Special  topics  are  assigned  for  investigation,  articles  are  written  in 
Greek,  and  various  works  are  translated  from  the  Greek.  The  subject 
of  special  study  this  year  has  been  Eunpides. 
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GREEK   PBIZE. 

A  friead  of  the  college  offered  last  year,  1895,  a  prize  for  excellenice  in 
Greek.  The  prize  examination  was  upon  the  work  of  the  second  and  third 
year  classes.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Mabel  L.  Shackley  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Two  prizes  were  given  this  year;  one  for  excellen'oe  in 
Biblical  Greek,  the  other  for  excellence  in  the  third  year  Greek.  Miss 
Harriet  G.  Eddy  received  the  first  prize,  Mr.  J.  W.  Foy  the  second  prize. 

There  is  a  tendancy  in  the  upper  classes  to  specialize  in  the  work  done, 
it  is  not  apparent  up  to  the  present  time  that  this  is  done  for  the  purpoee 
of  escaping  difficult  branches  of  study,  but  from  the  tastes  of  individual 
students  and  to  prepare  for  the  anticipated  vocations  in  life. 

ANALYSIS  OF  WORK. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  space  necessary  to  present  a  curriculum  of 
branches  of  study,  yet  it  is  fitting  for  me  to  report  for  the  scrutiny  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  an  analysis  of  our  work  in-  both  the  col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Preparatory  School. 

The  following  is  the  work  exMbited  by  courses: 

A  course  of  instruction  in  this  analysis  comprises,  or  is  equal  to,  a  con- 
tinuous daily  study  and  recitation  in  some  line  for  a  period  of  one-third 
of  the  school  year.  A  student  will  originally  carry  forward  three  courses 
— or  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  three  courses — at  the  same  time;  in 
other  words,  he  will  do  the  work  of  three  courses  in  a  term. 

PREPARATOBT. 

Oourses  of  instruction  in  snb-coUegiate  department — number  and 
kind: 

CLASSICAL. 

Foreign  LanguageB,  Ancient  and    Mcnlerii 17f 

English  Language 6| 

Mathematics   6 

History 4^ 

Physical  Science 2 

Biological  Science  2^ 

LATIN    SCIENTIFIC 

Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern 13f 

English  Language 7f 

Mathematics 6 

History 6 

Physical  Science 3 

Biological  Science 2^ 

GREEK    SCIENTIFIC. 

Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern J34 

English  Language l\ 

Mathematics  6 

History  6 

Physical  Science 3 

Biological  Science 2^ 
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SCIENTIFIC. 

Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern 12J 

English  Language 7| 

Mathematics 6 

History  7j 

Physical  Science 3 

Biological  Science 2J 

ENGLISH. 

Foreign,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages 24 

English  Language  7f 

Mathematics   6 

History  7J 

Physical  Science 3 

Biological  Science | 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

FRESHMAN   AND   SOPHOMOBE   YEAB8. 

CLASSICAL. 


Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern 9 

English  Language 

Mathematics  11 

History 2\ 

Physical  Science 3J 

LATIN  SCIENTIFIC. 

Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern 5| 

English  Language   1 

Mathematics 

History 1^ 

Physical  Science 

Biological  Science   1\ 

GREEK  SCIENTIFIC. 

Foreign  Languages  5| 

English  Language 1 

Mathematics  5! 

History    If 

Physical  Science 5f 

Biological  Science 1| 

SCIENTIFIC 

Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modem   2| 

English  Language f 

Mathematics  5| 

History  2| 

Physical  Science  5| 

Biological  Science  1| 

ENGLISH. 

English  Language 6f 

Mathematics f 

History   3| 

Physical  Science 3i 

Biological  Science  If 

27 
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In  tho  junior  and  senior  years  all  the  work  is  elective  except  psychol- 
ogy, logic,  and  science  of  rhetoric,  (^ourses  are  offered  as  follows,  out  of 
which  18  must  be  taken: 

Philosophy   6^ 

Theolojjy 4 

Latin  8 

Greek  (aud  Hebrew)  7f 

Chemistry  lOf 

Biology    6f 

Geology  and  Methods  iu  Nature  If 

History,  Politics,  aud  Ecfmoiuics 7| 

English 9 

Mathematics,  Pure  aud  Applied 5t 

Modern  Languages 10| 

Normal  Studies 4| 

OTHER   WORK. 

The  (Vmservatory  of  ^lusic  and  the  (Commercial  School  have  kept  pace 
with  the  other  departments  the  past  year.  The  resignation  of  Professor 
Coulter,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Rchool  of  Painting,  just  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  year,  interfered  somewhat  with  the  art  work  during 
the  autumn.  Miss  Harriet  Newell  Leonard  of  Detroit  was  finally 
secured  to  take  charge  of  thi»  depai-tment  and  we  are  expecting  much 
from  her  able  supervision. 

CHAIR   OF   ELOCUTION. 

Tiie  Board  of  Trusees  at  its  annual  meeting  in  June,  established  d 
Chair  of  Elocution  which  we  hope  may  develop  into  a  School  of  Oratory. 
Rev.  Aquilla  Webb,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  to  enter 
upon  his  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  in  September,  1896. 

GIFTS   AND   BEQUESTS. 

The  institution  has  received  f  10,000  as  a  gift  fmm  a  valued  friend. 
It  has  also  received  notice  of  a  bequest  of  f  10,000  to  aid  in  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Chair  of  Belles-Lettres. 

RELIGIOUS   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Then^  are  in  the  institution  thre<*  associations  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  for  doinp:  religious  work:  The  Young  Mens'  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Young  Womens'  Christian  Association,  and  Epworth  League. 

CO-OPERATIVE    ASSOCIATION. 

In  order  to  aid  students  in  procuring  books  at  as  low  a  rate  as  iK>ssible^ 
there  was  orjjanized  in  1893  a  co-operative  asso(iiation.  From  the  first 
the  association  has  had  phenomenal  success.  It  has  reduced  the  price 
of  books  from  10  to  40  i)er  c«»nt,  and  at  the  sam<»  time  has  b(H?n  put  upon 
a  firm  payinp:  bjisis,  as  it  has  th<*  hearty  support  of  the  student  body. 
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During  the  short  time  it  has  been  doing  business,  it  has  sold  nearly 
f  10,000  worth  of  books,  all  of  which  have  been  sold  directly  to  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  form  libra- 
ries of  standard  books,  and  thus  their  work  in  the  class-room  is  greatly 
facilitated.  Any  book  may  be  procured  through  the  association, 
whether  it  is  kept  in  stock  or  not. 

Last  year  there  were  244  members.  Upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  f  1 
any  student  or  former  student  is  entitled  to  a  life  membi'ship,  with  all 
the  privileges  attaching  thereto,  togeth<*r  with  an  additional  discount 
uj)on  all  books  purchased. 

GYMNASTIC   TRAINING. 

A  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  students  was  completed  in  1892.  It 
is  heated  with  steam,  lighted  with  electricity,  and  supplied  with  ail 
modern  appliances. 

The  gymnastic  and  training  work  of  the  young  men  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  two  of  the  professors  who  have  given  much  attenti<m  to  the 
methods  that  should  be  (employed.  Associated  with  them  are  ccmimit- 
tees  on  whom  is  devolved  considerable  direct  and  practicable  responsi- 
bilitv.  The  work  is  systematized  both  as  to  time  and  charact(»r  of  exer- 
cises  engaged  in.  The  object  of  the  gymnasium  is  to  supply  the  means 
of  physical  cultui*e  and  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  student  while  in 
college,  so  that  more  mental  work  can  be  done  during  his  stay  in  the 
institution.  It  is  bi^lieved  that  gymnastic  training  can  be  so  wisely 
prosecuted  that  the  strength  of  the  physical  manhood  may  gn>w  with 
as  uuK'h  certainty  and  regularity  as  the  intellect  develops  under  sys- 
tematic* and  vigorous  study.  Every  person  leading  a  sedentary  life — 
whose  (XMMipation  does  not  call  for  bodily  activity — will  find  great  value 
ill  such  exercises  as  are  prarticcnl  in  a  well-ordered  gymnasium. 
\  It  is  well  known  that  the  terms  gymnastics  and  athletics  are  not 
Bvnouvmous.  The  latter  is  often  carried  to  an  exti'eme  that  is  decid(»dlv 
hnrmful.  W(»  fully  endorse  th«»  acti<m  of  the  <*ollege  section  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Teachers'  Association,  **(a)  That  an  earnest  etToil  be  made  by 
all  friends  of  athletics  to  improve  the  moral  tone  of  athletic  contests, 
(b)  That  we  urge  the  rules  of  fiK)t-ball  be  so  modified  as  to  guard  against 
brutality  and  to  minimize  tlu*  danger."  Wc  are  sure  that  outdoor  siiorts 
can  hi"  so  <*ondu<*ted  as  to  prom<^t(»  health  and  avoid  immoral  tendencies, 
while  they  <'on tribute  to  college  spirit. 

The  objections  sometimes  urgc^l  against  what  is  properly  called  ath- 
Ieti<*s.  arc*  not  inc'^idt^nt  to  a  well-ordered  gymnasium.  The  inirpost*  \wre 
is  to  secure  physic-al  culture  on  i\u\  part  of  the  entire  company  of  stu- 
dents, strengthening  tlu*  bo<lily  fon*(*s  of  such  as  an*  in  luNiltli.  and  cor- 
recting deformities  and  physical  w<*Jikn(*ss  of  others,  (iladstone  aflirms 
that  tlu*  most  essential  net»d  of  the  agt*  is  tlu*  cultivati<m  of  the  body. 
During  college  days,  while  the  mind  and  nervous  syst<»m  are  being 
taxed,  th(*  physical  being  should  re<'eive  c<mstant  care,  lM)th  to  meet  the 
strain  incident  to  college*  life  and  to  fit  for  the  labors  of  coming  y<*jirs. 
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Much  attentioii  is  given  ia  the  college  to  physical  culture  among  young 
women.  The  results  have  been  very  gratifying.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
most  satisfactory  results  have  followed  the  faithful  practice  of  pre- 
scribed exercises  in  cases  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  round  shoul- 
ders, narrow  chests,  weak  lungs,  and  many  other  defects  and 
infirmities. 

The  work  among  the  young  ladies  is  under  the  direction  of  a  very  com- 
I>etent  lady  who  gives  her  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  her  position. 
Regular  elaas  work  is  given  three  days  in  the  week.  Swedish  educa- 
tional gymnastics  extend  throughout  the  first  year.  Apparatus  is 
added  after  the  first  term.  Special  developing  exercises  are  prescribed, 
as  are  also  exercises  for  individual  bodily  deformity. 

The  second  year  Delsarte  Physical  Culture  is  taken  up,  with  primary 
instruction  in  Delsarte  Philosophy.  Careful  voice  training  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  daily  instruction  through  the  entire  course.  Strength  and 
clearness,  with  sweetness  of  tone,  are  the  qualities  sought. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

L.  R.  FISKE. 
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REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattbngill,  SupMntendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  my  report  of  Alma 
College  for  1895-96. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  without  its  anxieties,  because  of  the  dis- 
turbed financial  condition  of  the  country,  but  upon  the  whole  it  haa  been 
one  of  great  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  Alma  College. 

We  make  grateful  mention  of  the  fact  that  more  students  were  in 
attendance  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  total  number  was  286.  From 
the  different  departments  there  graduated  38  students,  11  of  whom 
received  degrees. 

The  stream  of  gifts  has  increased  in  volume  during  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  about  |7,000  received  for  current  expenses  and  scholarships,  the 
library  received  over  900  volumes;  the  Department  of  Natural  History 
became  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Crawford  of  Detroit.  The  special  value  of  this  collection 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  birds  are  mounted  in  pairs,  male  and  female  side 
by  side. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  use,  the  Gymnasium  was  provided  with 
necessary  apparatus  by  our  friend,  Mr.  John  Pierson  of  Stanton,  whose 
father,  Dr.  Job  Pienson,  was  the  creator  of  our  library. 

The  Museum  and  Gymnasium  building  was  completed  this  year, 
and  makes  the  fifth  structure  on  the  college  campus.  It  is  a  two-story 
building  made  of  brick,  trimmed  with  stone.  The  dimensions  are  40  by 
80  feet.  The  first  story  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  specimens  in 
natural  history,  a  great  many  of  which  have  been  given  us  during  the 
nine  years  of  our  life,  fhe  president's  room  is  on  this  floor  also. 
The  second  story  is  one  magnificent  room  used  for  gymnasium  purposes. 

Grateful  for  the  past  and  hopeful  for  the  future,  I  am,  vours,  etc., 

AUGUST  F.  BRUSKE. 


BATTLE    CREEK    COLLEGE. 


(REPORT     COMPILED    FROM    CATALOGUE.) 

Battle  Creek  College  was  founded  in  1874  bv  the  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
ist  Educational  Society,  and  was  duly  incorpoi-ated  in  the  same  year.  It 
is  a  denominational  institution,  designed  to  provide  facilities  for  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  ti*aining  for  usefulness  in  various  lines  of  Christian 
activity.  Its  managere  aim  to  make  monil  and  religious  influences 
prominent,  and  thoix)Ughness  of  instruction,  solidity  of  character,  and 
Msefulness  in  life,  the  principal  objects  of  attainment. 

The  colh^e  is  situated  in  Battle  Creek,  on  a  fine  eminence  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  city,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  business  center.  The 
grounds  consist  of  seven  acres,  so  laid  out  that  abundant  room  is  pro- 
vided for  out-of-door  exercise.  West  Hall  contains  rooms  for  150.  and 
a  dining-room  with  a  capacity  of  225.  Across  the  street  is  South  Hall, 
the  gentlemen's  doi-mitory,  in  which  are  rooms  for  100  students. 

THE     HOME   LIFE. 

Pa^t  exi)eri€^nce  has  demonstrated  that  the  purpose  of  the  institution 
can  be  most  successfully  attained  when  the  students  bo«ird  and  room 
in  the  college  building  together  with  the  members  of  the  faculty,  thus 
constituting  a  large  school  family.  Young  people  should  ivceive  a  much 
broader  training  than  that  which  comes  merely  from  the  study  of 
books.  Youth  is  the  proper  time  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  order, 
neatness,  and  Christian  courtesy,  and  to  obtain  that  ge^neral  culture 
which  (*omes  from  daily  and  intimate  association  with  educ^ited  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Much  care  is  taken  to  render  the  home  life  not  onlv 
attractive,  but  efficient  in  the  cultivation  of  those  habits  of  life  and 
graces  of  character  which  distinguish  the  refined  Christian  man  and 
woman.  Teachers  and  students  share  one  family  life  with  common  aims 
and  intcM'ests.  The  regulations  are  reasonable  and  are  adapted  to 
secure  trust,  freedom,  and  happiness.  It  is  intended  that  every  student 
shall  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations  and  receive  the  personal  care  of  a 
true  home. 

All  students  in  the  college  buildings  will  be  required  to  aid,  in  part 
payment  of  their  expenses,  in  the  work  connected  with  the  boiirding 
hall  and  the  laundry,  and  in  the  care  of  the  grounds  and  buildings. 
This  service  will  occupy  one  hour  each  day.  Much  valuable  information 
and  discipline  are  thus  secured  to  the  student.     The  influence  of  this 
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service,  rendered  heartily,  is  invaluable  in  producing,  during  the  years 
of  mental  training,  habits  of  accuracy,  self-reliance,  unselfishness,  and 
genuine  sympathy  with  all  workers. 

HELIGIOUS   BASIS   OF   THE    INSTITUTION. 

While  the  manager  of  this  college  have  no  disposition  to  force  upon 
students  denominational  views,  they  desire  to  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  importance  of  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  best 
means  of  gaining  true  wisdom  and  ultimate  success.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  emphasize  this  fact  in  all  their  associations  with  the  students. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

The  preparatory  and  college  coui-ses  are  supplemented  by  music,  paint- 
ing, and  drawing,  manual  and  industrial  training.  The  college  course 
gives  a  choice  of  thre<»  lines  of  study,  as  follows:  Biblical  and  Literary 
course,  Scientific  course.  Classical  course. 

A  special  course  is  also  provided  for  such  students  as  intend  to  enter 
some  branch  of  Christian  work,  and  desire  a  briefer  preparation  tlian 
that  of  the  more  extended  courses. 

SOME   DISTINCTIVE     FEATURES  OF   THE  COLLEGE. 

A  Christian  home  for  non-resident  students. 

Special  attention  paid  to  hygiene  and  physical  culture. 

An  extended  course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible. 

Free  instruction  for  young  ladies  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

A  strong  religious  influence  pervading  all  the  work. 

A  sentiment  which  permits  older  students  to  pursue  elementary 
branches  without  embarrassment. 

Necessary  expenses  low.     Economy  and  plainness  in  dress  encouraged. 

Science  work  upon  a  basis  which  strengthens  faith  in  God's  word. 

An  extended  course  in  English,  General,  and  Biblical  literature. 

An  exceptionally  strong  course  in  history,  in  which  the  philosophy  of 
history  and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  are  made  prominent. 

Regular  class  and  chorus  drill  in  vocal  music  under  a  competent 
director,  without  additional  charge. 


BENZONIA    COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henrt  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Ben- 
zonaa  College  for  the  collegiate  year  ending  June  25, 1896. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  resignations  accepted  and  of  appoint- 
ments made: 

October  18,  1895 — Rev.  M.  A.  Breed,  A.  B.,  resigned  the  presidency. 
Prof.  E.  L.  Whitney,  Ph.  D.,  was  chosen  acting  president. 

March  30, 1896 — Rev.  J.  D.  Rodger,  Ph.  D.,  was  elected  President. 

June  4,  1896 — Miss  S.  B.  Manning  resigned.  June  21,  1896,  Miss  L. 
Sherwood  was  chosen  to  take  Miss  Manning's  place  as  Lady  Principal 
and  Professor  of  English,  Literature,  and  History. 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
an  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Faculty.  It  is  provided  that  said 
Board  of  Trustees  "shall  be  twenty  in  number,  besides  the  President 
of  the  college,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  a  trustee;"  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, "consisting  of  five  persons,  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  trus- 
tees;" and  the  Faculty  shall  consist  of  "nine  professors  and  ten 
assistants." 

SUMMARY   OP  STUDENTS. 

Collegiate 14 

Academic 53 

Business (84) —  1  addition. 

Art (48) — 22 

Music    (157) — 42 


*< 


Total 1 32 

DEGREES    CONFERRED   ON   EXAMINATION. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 2 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 1 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  ON  WORK  pONE  AND  THESIS. 

« 

Bachelor  of  Pedagogy 1 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 1 
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The  college  has  enlarged  its  couroe  so  that  it  is  equal  to  any  in  the 
State  for  the  degrees  Of  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  and  B.  Sc. 

LIFE    CERTIFICATES. 

IjBMt  June  the  State  Board  of  Education  granted  Benzonia  the  right 
under  the  State  laws  to  confer  upon  her  graduates  the  life  certificate 
to  teach. 

BENZONIA    ACADEMY. 

Bj  an  act  of  the  board  of  trustees  June  25,  1896,  what  was  formerlj 
called  Preparatory  Department  was  changed  to  Benzonia  Academy.  The 
academic  course  was  enlarged  to  four  years,  and  covers  the  work  pre- 
paratory for  Benzonia  College  and  for  any  college  or  university  in  Mioh- 
igan.    Academic  diplomas  were  last  year  conferred  upon  four. 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION. 

During  the  past  year  University  Extension  Courses  have  been  added 
to  the  work  of  the  college.  In  carrying  on  this  work  President  Rodger^ 
under  whose  charge  it  is  conducted,  has  delivered  seventy-seven  lectures 
since  January,  1896. 

SUMMER    ASSEMBLY. 

Last  year  included  another  feature  of  work  in  Benzonia  College, 
viz.,  the  Summer  Assembly.     This  embraced  two  distinct  lines  of  work. 

1.  A  Summer  Normal  for  district  school  teachers,  about  seventy  of 
whom  studied  here,  while  fifty  more  took  music. 

2.  A  School  of  Sociology,  for  college  and  special  students  and  fami 
lies.     The  public  lectures  and  addresses  were  attended  by  about  100,  oi» 
an  average. 

The  prospects  for  Benzonia  were  never  brighter  than  today.  The  year 
1896-7  opens  with  two  more  than  twice  the  highest  number  of  students 
ever  enrolled  in  the  fall  term. 

JAMES  GEORGE  RODGER. 

2S 


DETROIT    COLLEGE 


REPORT    OP    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Hdnry  K.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instt^ction: 

Dear  Sir — The  student  roll  for  the  session  of  1895-90  shows  a  falling 
off  from  the  number  in  preceding  yeara;  yet,  taking  into  consideration 
the  stringency  of  the  times,  the  attendance  was  very  satisfactory. 
There  were  290  students  enrolled,  of  whom  245  followed  the  classical 
curriculum,  the  remaining  45  taking  a  commercial  course. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  college  to  train  specialists,  but  to  develop 
all  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the  student;  thei'efore,  the  author- 
ities of  the  college  ai-e  urgent  in  advising  the  students,  to  whom  free- 
dom of  choice  is  allowed,  to  select  the  classical  or  collegiate  curriculum, 
as  classical  studies  are  well  known  to  be  of  paramount  efficiency  in 
acquiring  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  mental  training.  The  student 
is  taught  to  use  all  his  faculties  and  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage; 
he  is  prepared  to  succeed  in  any  pursuit,  whether  professional  or  mer- 
cantile. The  young  man  who  has  passed  successfully  through  this 
course  is  ready  to  master  easily  and  quickly  the  details  of  business  in 
any  line  of  life;  these  once  mastered,  his  superior  training  makes  itself 
felt  from  the  very  outset.  Results  in  the  past  history  of  this  college 
have  proven  conclusively  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  education. 

At  th(*  close  of  the  session  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  five 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  being  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  w^ho  is  now  prac- 
tising medicine  in  Detroit.  Fourteen  c;indidates  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Diplomas  are  given  only  to  graduates  in  the  regu- 
lar collegiate  course,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  awarding  of  diplomas  in 
other  courses  tends  to  diminish  the  value,  in  public  opinion,  of  these 
certificates  of  merit. 

Besides  the  prizes  for  class-grade  work,  special  prizes  were  awardtni 
for  excellence  in  oratorical  composition  and  in  elocution.  The  contests 
in  prize  essay  work  were  very  spirited,  and  showed  earnest  interest  in 
the  various  studies  they  represented.  These  were  philosophy  (mental 
and  moral),  evidences  of  religion,  natural  sciences,  and  literature.  The 
winners  of  the  medals  presented  remarkably  well  written  papers,  of 
superior  excellence  in  thought  and  style.  The  intercollegiate  contests 
in  Latin  and  English  did  not  evoke  the  usual  interest  last  year,  though 
there  was  a  fairly  good  showing  for  our  students  in  the  awards  for  the 
former. 
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During  the  year  various  gifts  were  made  to  the  College  Library  and 
Chapel,  by  friends  of  the  institution.  Chief  among  the  donations  were 
the  following:  28  qto.  vols.,  the  Works  of  Suarez,  the  famous  Spanish 
theologian;  Disputationes  Bellarraini,  4  vols.;  a  select  private  library, 
21  volumes  of  history  and  literature;  a  fine  Munich  statue;  two  onyx 
tables;  some  fine  vases,  and  two  ornamental  pedestals  for  statues. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  made  by  the  Hon.  T.  A.  E.  Wea- 
dock,  Esq.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  keen  appreciation  of  the  needs 
of  our  day.  and  the  work  to  be  done  by  educated  men  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  country's  welfare  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  society.  The 
shrewd  common  sense  and  the  happy  illustrations  he  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  his  advice  to  the  young  men  just  enteiing  the  world's  ai-ena,  met 
with  hearty  applause  from  the  audience. 

Our  college  societies  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition;  the  member- 
ship is  large  and  the  students  are  active  in  promoting  the  ends  of  the 
various  associations.  Our  Alumni  Association  is  a  fine  body  of  young 
men,  alert,  brainy,  and  loyal,  from  whom  we  reasonably  hope  for  great 
results  in  upholding  and  advancing  the  cause  of  higher  education  among 
our  citizens,  by  word  and  by  the  moi'e  powerful  means  of  the  living 
example  they  themselves  give  of  what  education,  rightly  used,  can  do 
for  even  those  who  may  have  least  of  the  world's  goods  to  help  them 
on.  While  our  students  believe  that  "the  world  owes  them  a  living," 
they  are  taught  that  the  claim  will  only  be  granted  them  when  legiti- 
mately presented;  when  they  shall  have  proved  themselves  by  earnest 
endeavor,  worthy  of  the  world's  esteem  and  confidence. 

Verv  respectfullv  vours, 

HENRY  A.    SCHAPMAN,  8.  J. 


HILLSDALE    COLLEGE 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

But  few  changes  are  to  be  noted  in  the  college  the  past  year.  Mr. 
8.  B.  Harvey;  for  several  years  at  the  head- of  Benzonia  College,  takes 
the  Gennan  which  was  formerly  taught  by  the  Preceptress.  In  Miss 
Deering's  place,  at  the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Department,  we  have  Miss 
L.  A.  Sloan,  an  experienced  and  acceptable  teacher.  Her  teaching  is 
in  the  Department  of  English.  The  vacancy  in  the  Latin  chair,  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Tibbetts,  has  not  been  formally  filled.  For 
the  present  the  German  and  Greek  teachers  divide  the  college  Latin 
between  them. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Copp,  who  had  been  long  and  honorably  connected  with  the 
college,  latterly  as  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty,  died  during 
Commencement  week. 

The  long  standing  difference  between  the  college  and  the  former  prin 
cipal  of  the  Commercial  Department  has  been  satisfactorily  terminated. 
The  college  is  now  the  undisputed  owner  of  Griffin  Hall,  the  headquar 
ters  of  the  Commercial  Department,  and  it  has  been  assigned  as  the 
home  of  the  Theological  Department. 

The  Military  Department  was  discontinued  by  the  trustees  at  their 
last  session.  It  was  thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  a  State  institution 
than  to  a  college  like  Hillsdale. 

But  |2,485  were  received  in  gifts  last  year. 

Sixteen  members  of  the  graduating  class  pursued  the  pedagogical 
course  and  received  the  Teachers'  Certificate  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  graduating  class  numbered  38.  The  attendance  of 
students  was  not  quite  as  large  as  during  the  preceding  year,  but  com- 
mendable progress  was  made  in  all  departments  of  the  college. 

GEO.  F.  MOSHER. 


HOLLAND    THEOLOGICAL   SCHOOL. 


REPORT    OF    RECTOR. 

Hon.  Hbjnry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of  our  Theological 
School  at  Grand  B^^pids,  Michigan,  as  follows: 

The  school  building  is  situated  on  the  comer  of  Hadison  and  Fifth 
avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  is  a  very  nice  and  well-built 
structure.     It  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  baaement. 

Our  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  a  theological  and  a  liter- 
ary department.  In  thp  Theological  Department  we  have  three  classes. 
Then  we  have  also  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  Literary  Depart- 
ment. Further,  Prof.  H.  Benker  is  in  charge  of  systematic  and  practical 
theology,  exegesis,  etc 

Prof.  Hemkes  is  in  charge  of  (Jhurch  history,  Isagogics  of  the  Bible, 
Dogmatic  history,  and  Hebraic  language.  Prof.  G.  E.  Boer  is  in  charge 
of  textual  criticism,  henneneutics,  Bible  history,  Religio  Naturalis,  etc- 
Hon.  A.  J.  Rooks  is  in  charge  of  English  and  German  language,  Latin 
and  Greek  language,  and  history  of  America.  Hon.  K.  Schoolland  is  in 
charge  of  general  literature,  rhetoric,  and  Holland  language. 

Our  school  course  covers  the  time  of  seven  years,  three  for  Theological 
Department  and  four  for  Literary-  Department. 

The  number  of  graduated  students  last  year  was  three. 

Until  this  time  the  purpose  of  our  school  is  exclusively  an  education 
for  the  ministry  of  the  church.  Every  applicant  is  required  to  present 
a  certificate  of  church  membership  or  a  testimony  of  good  moral  stand- 
ing* When  anybody  comes  to  enter  our  school  he  is  subjected  to  an 
admittance  examination,  and  then  the  first  year  is  a  year  of  proof  to  see 
if  he  can  follow  the  course  of  studies.  If  not,  he  is  discharged. 

Every  pupil  at  our  school  has  to  pay  annually  a  fee  of  |26,  every  half 
year  in  advance,  and  is  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  seminary;  by  trans- 
gression against  these  rules  he  will  be  discharged  from  the  school. 

We  open  our  school  lessons  by  prayer  every  day,  and  also  close  the 
day  with  prayer.  Every  Friday  night  we  have  a  general  assembling  of 
all  the  professors,  instructors,  and  students,  and  have  preaching  and 
essays  and  recitations. 

Every  year  in  the  month  of  June  we  have  examinations  for  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  students,  and  for  students  graduating  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Department.  These  examinations  are  in  charge  of  the  professors 
and  instructors  of  the  school,  assisted  by  the  curators  of  the  seminary. 
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In  this  last  summer  two  students  as  missionaries  of  our  school  have 
gone  to  Arizona  to  work  among  the  Indians.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1895,  we  lost  one  student  by  death,  and  another  was  compelled  by  sick- 
ness to  leave  the  seminary. 

The  number  of  students  is  now  almost  the  same  as  the  last  year.  The 
health  at  our  school  has  been  very  good,  and  we  have  very  good  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  God. 

The  theological  students  of  the  second  and  third  class  go  about  from 
time  to  time  to  preach  in  different  vacant  congregations.  The  students 
preach  sometimes  in  the  English  language,  but  generally  in  the  Hol- 
land, for  Holland  people.  Prof.  H.  Benker  is  this  year  in  charge  of  the 
rectorship  of  the  school. 

Resi>ectfullv  submitted, 

H.  BENKER. 


• » 


HOPE    COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

The  year  1895-9(>  has  been  a  prosperous  oue.  While  the  attendance 
in  the  Preparatory  Department  was  a  little  smaller  than  during  the 
previous  year,  that  of  the  college  was  larger. 

The  students  are  encouraged  to  live  economically,  and  to  rely  upon 
their  faithfulness  in  study  and  the  development  of  Christian  character, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  students  to 
walk  in  the  old,  beaten  paths,  which  have  been  so  successfully  tried  in 
times  past,  recognizing  the  fact  tliat  a  thorough,  liberal  education  can 
only  be  acquired  by  hard,  persistent  study.  The  fact  that  nearly  all 
our  students  pursue  a  classical  course  may  be  attributed  to  this  spirit 
prevailing  among  them. 

The  college  authorities  considering  this  by  far  the  best  course  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  the  different  professions,  seek  to  make  the  institution 
especially  strong  along  this  line.  With  this  in  view,  much  attention 
is  given  to  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  the  classes  are  taught  by 
the  best  and  most  experienced  tea  diet's. 

Realizing  that  an  education  without  the  development  of  a  strong  and 
vigorous  constitution  is  of  little  value  to  the  young,  a  fairly  well 
equipped  gymnasium  is  o|)en  to  them,  which  has  been  well  patronized 
and  proved  to  be  very  helpful,  ("ollege  athletics  are  encouraged;  but, 
on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  time  necessiirily  connected  therewith  as 
well  as  the  evil  generally  attending  them,  intercollegiate  games  are  pro- 
hibited. It  is  thought  that  a  Christian  college  should  there  draw  the 
line. 

In  regard  to  discipline  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  moral  and 
spiritual  tone  of  the  students  is  such  that  the  matter  of  government  is 
reduc(Hl  to  a  minimum.  Of^neral  opinion  is  on  the  sid(*  of  right  and  rea- 
sonableness, and  lends  its  |>ovverfuI  support  to  the  interest  of  good  order 
and  eflQcient  work. 

For  a  few  y(»ars  past  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  distribute 
printed  rules  among  the  students.  A  few  unwritten  niles,  established 
by  pre<*<Hl(»nt.  are  und<»rstood  by  all, — such  as  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  liquor,  the  us<»  of  tobacco  on  the  college  campus,  dancing,  card 
playing,  etc. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Ethics  and  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  has  been  made  possible*  to  give  (|uite  a  complete    course    in 
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Bible  study.  The  students  have  entered  upon  this  work  with  a  com- 
mendable zeal,  and  it  has  proved  very  helpful  in  the  development  of 
Christian  character.  The  incumbent  of  this  new  chair  is  practically 
our  college  pastor. 

Six  literary  societies,  the  Young  Men  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  college  prayer  meeting,  and  two  private  Bible  classes,  have  all  been 
well  sustained  and  been  a  blessing  to  the  students,  and  elevated  the 
tono  and  character  of  the  school  as  a  Christian  college. 

G.  J.  KOLLEN. 


KALAMAZOO     COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OP    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Hbnrt  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

My  Dear  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
Kalamazoo  College  for  the  year  1895-96: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  faculty  remain  substantially  the  same  as 
at  the  time  of  my  last  report.  No  events  of  especial  importance  have 
occurred  during  the  year,  but  there  has  been  an  extension  and  strength- 
ening of  our  course  of  study,  and  more  subjects  have  been  made  elective, 
especially  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  We  now  have  the  follow- 
ing departments: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Greek  is  to  secure  thorough  scholarship,  liter- 
ary culture,  and  moral  discipline.  Such  an  acquaintance  with  the  vocabu- 
lary, constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language  is  sought  as  shall 
enable  the  student  to  feel  the  thought  as  the  author  felt  it,  and  to  look 
upon  the  mental  picture  with  his  eyes.  Masterpieces  from  the  great 
writers  are  chosen  for  reading.  The  student  lives,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
time  in  the  world  of  Homer. 

In  the  work  in  Latin,  while  an  examination  of  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  text  is  not  neglected,  attention  is  chiefly  given  to  the 
thoughts  presented  by  each  author,  and  to  the  characteristics  of  his 
style.  It  is  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  reading  of  the  classical  Latin  authors  are  these:  an 
acquaintance  with  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Roman  people,  an 
understanding  of  the  influence  of  Roman  literature  and  Roman  law  upon 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  English  language  to  the.  Latin,  and  the  cultivation  of  scholarly 
tastes  through  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  literary  treasures 
that  are  preserved  in  the  Latin  language,  treasures  which  are  not  made 
less  valuable  by  the  possession  of  like  treasures  in  our  own  tongue. 

In  French  the  student  receives  thorough  drill  in  the  grammatical 
forms,  the  syntax,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  language,  and  is  intro- 
duced to  representative  classic  authors.  Recitations  are  conducted 
in  French.  While  English  is  not  excluded  from  the  class-room,  it  is 
used  less  and  less  as  the  pupils  advance. 
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In  German  the  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  to  secure  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  language,  to 
acquire  an  extended  vocabulary,  and  to  be  able  to  understand  and  think 
in  the  German,  to  which  end  translation  into  English  is  seldom  required. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  construction.  The  work  of  the  class-room 
is  largely  carried  on  in  German,  and  German  prose  composition  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  work.  After  the  first  year  the  aim  is  to  become 
familiar  with  modern  German  literature. 

The  time  alloted  to  the  study  of  English  and  American  literature  is 
comparatively  brief,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  methods  pursued  will 
Introduce  the  student  to  the  treasures  contained  in  our  language,  and 
awaken  or  confirm  his  taste  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good, 
as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  the  masters  in  prose  and  poetry. 

In  rhetoric  and  oratory  the  object  of  the  work  is  to  correct  faulty 
articulation,  inflection,  and  gesture,  and  to  train  the  student  in  natural 
and  appropriate  habits  of  public  address.  Each  student  is  i*equired 
to  present  one  original  production  each  terra  from  the  college  platform. 

DEPABTMENT  OF   HISTORY   AND    POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

A  one-term  course  in  economics  and  jurisprudence  is  required  in  all 
courses,  and  in  history  the  topical  method  is  employed,  the  student 
being  led  to  investigate  for  himself,  consulting  different  authorities  and 
weighing  evidence.  Much  care  is  taken  in  tracing  the  growth  of  the 
political  institutions  of  different  countries,  and  a  study  of  historical  liter- 
ature is  correlated  with  this  subject  of  history. 

The  work  in  Bible  Instruction  is  also  designed  to  fill  a  recognized  and 
important  place  in  general  education.  It  is  the  primary,  authentic  intro- 
duction to  all  historic  studies,  indispensable  to  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  origin  and  advancement  of  the  world  with  its  diversified  peoples. 
It  marks  the  divergence  and  follows  to  some  extent  the  stream  of  the 
history  of  the  several  nations  of  the  Old  World. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

The  mathematical  work  is  carried  on  with  especial  reference  to  its 
general  educational  value,  though,  at  the  same  time,  care  is  taken  to 
tnake  it  a  sound  foundation  for  future  mathematical  and  scientific  work. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   NATURAL   AND   PHYSICAL    SCIENCES. 

Laboratory,  library,  and  class-room  are  used  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible in  the  work  of  this  department.  The  aim  is  not  merely  to  gain 
knowledge,  but  to  acquire  the  scientific  method,  and  to  lead  the  student 
to  appreciate  the  scientific  spirit  which  sees  no  task  too  great  and 
regards  no  revelation  of  God  in  nature  too  insignificant  to  claim  the 
attention  of  his  highest  creature. 
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GENERAL. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named,  there  is  a  preparatory  department 
designed  to  prepare  for  these  different  courses,  as  also  a  normal  course 
arranged  to  accommodate  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  college  is  religious.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
students,  especially  in  the  college  classes,  are  professors  of  religion.  The 
faculty  are  also  active  in  Christian  work.  The  conversion  of  students 
to  Christ,  their  growth  in  Christian  graces,  their  inspiration  to  noble 
living  and  Christian  devotion,  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  highest 
importance.  The  religious  purposes  of  the  founders,  the  supporters, 
and  the  patrons  of  Kalamazoo  College,  form  the  most  essential  part  of 
its  being,  and  are  to  be  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  all  its  work  and  in 
all  its  life. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  QAYT.ORD  SLOCUM. 


MICHIGAN    MILITARY    ACADEMY. 


REPORT    OP    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattbnoill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

My  Dbab  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  Michigan 
Military  Academy  for  the  year  1895-96: 

The  immediate  aim  of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy  is  thoroughly 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  best  universities.  To  prepare  students 
for  entrance  into  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  universities  of  life, 
and  then  into  the  larger  life  of  general  affairs,  a  school  should  assume 
the  duty  of  providing  other  things  beyond  the  mere  mental  training,  how- 
ever good,  and  the  body  of  knowledge,  however  full,  that  will  enable  a 
boy  to  pass  his  entrance  examinations.  While  the  academy,  therefore, 
prepares  directly  for  the  university,  its  remoter  aim,  so  far  as  its  period 
of  tuition  allows,  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  life.  To  that  end  its  system 
of  instruction  is  designed  to  build  up  for  each  boy  a  sound,  strong,  and 
active  body,  the  foundation  for  mental  endurance,  for  healthy  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  for  high  spiritual  power;  it  is  designed  to  teach, 
by  a  persistent  practice,  the  idea  of  method  in  mental  operations  and 
in  personal  habits,  so  that  those  virtues  applying  to  all  affairs, — prompt- 
ness, precision,  and  despatch, — may  become  matters  of  a  second  nature; 
it  is  designed  to  provide  the  best  of  intellectual  training  by  the  employ- 
ment of  instructors  specially  fitted,  by  training  and  experience,  for  con- 
ducting the  various  departments  of  study;  and  it  is  designed  also  to 
surround  the  student  constantly  with  such  influences  as  will  tend  to 
elevate  his  thought,  stir  his  ambition,  instil  the  spirit  of  honor,  and 
lift  the  nature  toward  a  high  conception  of  duty  and  toward  a  reverence 
for  all  sacred  things. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  aims  the  military  and  the  academic 
departments  of  the  school  work  in  harmony  as  one.  The  physical  exer- 
cise given  the  student,  either  in  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  or  athletic 
sports,  consists  of  one  drill  a  day,  obviously  contributing  to  the  effective- 
ness of  study,  rather  than  detracting  from  it.  The  military  system 
enforces  attention,  precision,  prompt  obedience,  regulartiy  of  habit, 
economy  of  time,  directness,  courtesy,  frankness,  all  aiding  in  a  most 
apparent  way  in  making  welcome  members  of  the  InBtructor's  class-room. 

In  rec(^nition  of  the  value  of  personal  influence  in  forming  the  char- 
acters of  young  men,  the  full  corps  of  instructors  is  enlisted,  through 
close  social  relations,  in  the  work  of  holding  those  in  their  charge  in  the 
line  of  right  thought  and  action. 
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In  the  militarj  training,  also,  as  in  the  academic,  many  principles  are 
^nphasized  which  appeal  to  the  higher  nature.  A  worthy  ambition 
is  fostered  in  the  possibility  of  attaining,  by  efficient  performance  of 
duty,  to  much  desired  offices,  places  of  greater  influence  and  usefulness. 
An  untruth  in  the  military  code  is  a  deep  stain  on  the  character.  The 
military  idea  establishes  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man  growing  into  citi- 
zenship a  relation  to  the  State,  it  fosters  a  love  and  reverence  for  the 
flag  of  his  country,  it  enlarges  that  spirit  of  patriotism  that  is  needed 
more  and  more  in  all  conditions  of  our  national  life. 

The  work  of  the  academy  in  its  aim  to  give,  not  a  partial,  but  a  com- 
plete education  in  the  systematical  development  of  all  the  powers,  seems 
to  be  recognized  in  the  fact  that  the  stress  of  hard  times  has  not 
materially  affected  the  number  of  students.  The  material  equipment 
of  the  school  is  now  about  completed.  The  last  building  erected  is  a 
durable  brick  structure  of  ample  dimensions,  serving  as  a  gymnasium, 
and  drill  hall  for  winter  use,  and  a  hall  for  large  public  gatherings.  In 
the  completed  quadrangle  of  eight  buildings  of  similar  material  and 
architecture,  all  the  needs  of  the  school  are  supplied.  The  most  grati- 
fying of  all  the  advances  made  by  the  school  is  in  the  character  of  the 
student  body,  the  best  evidence  of  a  school's  worth.  The  150  boys  at 
Orchard  Lake,  in  their  cleanness,  earnestness,  reflnement  of  character, 
and  sense  of  honor,  may  challenge  any  similar  body  of  students;  and 
they  stand  as  an  evidence  that  the  usefulness  of  a  military  school  is  not 
in  holding  down  incorrigibles,  but  in  bringing  out  to  a  full  development 
the  best  qualities  of  the  best  students. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  STlSfNER  ROGERS, 

Col.  M.  N.  G. 


OLIVET     COLLEGE, 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Preceding  numbers  of  this  annual  report  have  said  all  that  needs  to  be 
said  about  Olivet  College. 

The  college  is  now  fifty-two  years  old.  It  has  gradually  acquired  the 
means  and  facilities  for  doing  its  work  well.  Its  development  has  bee;i 
orderly  and  natural,  resulting  in  an  institution  with  a  well  marked,  dis- 
tinctive character.     Educational  standards  are  high. 

The  college  has  had  and  still  has  many  instructors  of  recognized 
ability.  In  the  roll  of  its  graduates  will  be  found  the  names  of  many 
who  have  now  become  leaders  in  the  world's  mental  and  spiritual  life. 

Olivet  has  a  secure  place  in  the  affection  and  respect  of  a  wide  circle 
of  patrons  and  friends.    The  sphere  of  its  influence  steadily  increases. 

The  College  Department  has  three  courses;  classical,  scientific,  phil- 
osophical. The  Prepai'atorv  Department  is,  perhaps,  the  leading  school 
of  its  kind  in  Michigan.  Its  instructors  are  all  college  graduates  and 
specialists.  The  Normal  Department  gives  ample  instruction,  and 
securer  State  certificates.  The  Musical  Department  offers  at  a  moderate 
cost  superior  instruction  in  vocal,  instrumental,  and  orchestral  music. 
The  Art  Department  affords  opportunity  for  a  wide  study  of  art,  under 
an  accomplished  artist. 

At  Olivel^  the  necessary  expenses  are  low\  Classes  are  not  too  large. 
Each  pupil  receives  personal  attention  from  skilled  instructors.  Ample 
opportunity  is  afforded  students  for  personal  acquaintance  with  teach- 
ers. Visitors  at  Olivet  find  the  place  attractive.  They  are  surprised 
at  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  equipment. 

The  college  at  the  present  day  endeavors  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  the  founders,  who  said  in  their  first  catalogue:  'We  have 
no  partisan  or  sectarian  interests  to  subserve  and  desire  to  have  none. 
We  wish  simply  to  do  good  to  our  students  by  placing  in  their  hands 
the  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  improvement,  and  to  teach 
them  the  divine  art  of  doing  good  to  others." 

WILLARD  G.  SPERRY. 


RAISIN    VALLEY    SEMINARY. 


REPORT    OP    PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  Hbnby  R.  Pattbnoill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib — The  forty-sixth  vear  at  Raisin  Valley  Seminary  closed 
.1  line  26,  1896. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  42.  The  number  graduating 
was  niue,  three  girls  and  six  boys.  Two  of  these  are  teaching  in  this 
county,  and  one  is  in  the  Medical  College  in  Detroit. 

The  Alumni  Association  now  has  144  members,  holds  a  public  meeting 
during  commencement  week  of  each  year,  and  gives  a  banquet  on  com- 
menceffient  night.  The  association  has  this  year  raised  flOO  for  a  perma- 
ment  chemical  laboratory,  fitted  and  furnished  a  room  with  desks  and 
apparatus  for  each  student. 

Four  courses  of  study  are  arranged:  Latin,  scientific,  English,  and 
Latin  scientific,  each  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  name. 

The  curriculum  includes  three  years'  Latin,  two  years'  German,  one 
year  geometry,  one  year  algebra,  twenty-eight  weeks  general  history, 
one  year  English  and  American  literature,  twenty  weeks  astronomy 
(with  excellent  six  and  one-half  inch  equatorial  telescope),  physical 
geography,  botany,  political  economy,  and  study  of  common  school 
branches.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  the  students  to  drive 
from  home  each  day  in  preference  to  lodging  in  the  building 
jvermanently. 

The  faculty  for  the  vear  in  as  follows: 

T.  W.  White,  B.  S.,  principal. 

Mary  Edwards,  A.  B.,  assistant  principal. 

Chancey  Graves,  assistant  teacher. 

T.  W.  White,  superintendent. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  White,  matron. 

The  employment  of  one  man  for  the  duties  of  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent has  materially  lessened  the  annual  expense  of  the  school  without 
loss  in  efficiency. 

A  library  of  500  volumes  is  maintained. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  honest,  thorough  work,  and  satisfactory 

results. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  W.  WHITE. 


ST.    MARY'S    ACADEMY. 


REPORT    OP    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — The  fallowing  report  of  St.  Mary's  Academy  for  the  scho- 
lastic year  1896  is  respectfully  submitted: 

During  the  year  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  baild- 
ings  and  grounds.  Increased  facilities  have  been  afforded  for  laboratory 
work,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  stenography,  typewriting, 
and  practical  bookkeeping.  Eighty-eight  books  have  been  added  to  the 
library,  and  many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  scientific  and  histor- 
ical collections  in  the  museum. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  183.  o^whom 
113  were  non-residents,  who  boarded  in  the  academy.  Three  received 
graduation  honors,  two  having  completed  the  English  and  one  the  musio 
oourse.  Eight  were  awarded  certificates  for  proficiency  in  the  work  of 
the  Commercial  Department. 

During  the  scholastic  year  occurred  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
oi^anization  of  the  Sisters'  I.  H.  M.,  who  conduct  the  academy,  there- 
fore the  commencement  exercises  were  mostly  of  a  golden  jubilee  char- 
aoter.  The  valedictorian  brieflv  reviewed  the  historv  of  the  order  from 
its  log-cabin  days  to  the  present  time  when  it  is  imparting  instructicHi 
to  thousands  of  children  in  different  states. 

Very  respectfully, 

MOTHER  M.  JUSTINA. 


SPRING    ARBOR    SEMINARY. 


REPORT     OP    PRINCIPAL. 

This  school  is  under  the  superyision  and  patronage  of  the  Free  Meth- 
odist Church,  but  is  open  to  all  well  disposed  persons  withoat  regard  to 
religious  belief.  The  effort  is  made  to  train  the  young  people  in  attend- 
ance in  heart  as  well  as  in  mind,  believing  that  this  is  the  only  true 
education. 

There  are  three  departments,  viz.:  primary,  intermediate,  and 
academic.  In  th^  Academic  Department  are  three  four-year  courses, 
classical,  Latin,  and  sicientiftc  (meeting  the  requirements  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  State  Univensity),  and  one  three-year  course,  the  Eng- 
lish. Any  one  completing  either  of  these  courses  is  entitled  to  a  diploma. 
There  is  also  a  Christian  Worker's  course  of  one  year. 

The  rates  for  tuition  range  from  |12  to  |24  per  year.  The  expenses 
for  board,  room,  heat,  light,  and  tuition,  are  |135  per  year. 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary  is  located  at  Spring  Arbor,  Jackson  county, 
in  a  quiet  country  village,  where  the  surroundings  are  conducive  to  stu- 
dious habits.  The  two  buildings  have  within  the  past  year  been  sup- 
plied with  a  steam  heating  plant. 

DAVID  8.  WARNER. 
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OP  THB 


FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


HELD  AT 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN,  DECEMBER  28-30,  1896. 


OFFICERS 


MICHIGAN    STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


FROM     I960    TO     1804. 


B.L.  Ripler 

J,  M.B.S111 

B.  B.  FklrBeld-.. 

O.  Hoaford 

Dmnlel  Potaam.. 
W,  H.  Pmjae 

D'p.'Uai^w." 
H.L.  Wkylud... 
T.  C  Abbott 

DuBDsDotr 

Duaa«  Dotip 

J.  F.  Nichols 

JaiDMB,  Ad««U.. 
Daniol  Pntnmm. . 
H.  9.  TartwlL.... 

W.S.PSRT 

C.  ¥.  B.  Beliowi.. 
SdwardOlaar-.- 
£.  A.  StroDg- 

C.  B.  Thomw_... 
AnetiD  Oaonn.... 

W.J.BiuL 

J.  Bitabnwk 

Z.C.S»Do«t 

LodIb  HoLontb.. 
DsTliJ  Howril.... 

J,  W.  Ewing 

E.  P.Cbaroh 

L.  R.Fiike 

J,  I).  Plowman. .. 

OrrShortl 

Henry  N.  Freooh. 
W.  H.CheeTer.-,. 

C.T.Orawn 

K   C.Thompion.. 


O.  H.  BoUtoTd. 
B.  B.  PairBeld... 

W.a.Pefri 

J.U.  B.  Bill 

W.  H.  Palno.._. 

H.  A.  LaUoD.__. 
B.  A.  StroDg... 
N.  H.  WiDchell.. 
C.B.  Thomas.. 

D.  W.  LawtoQ.. 
J.  D.  Eatabrook 
L.  A.  Frawr  .._, 


I,  WBlUugtOO.-- 

AmtiB  Qtorge  ._ 
eeoTKeB.Jocelr 
W.  rfO«bMd,.. 
A.  J.  DaDiali.... 

HanrTN.FreDct 
I.  M.  WeUiOfflo. 
B.P.(;iinrch.. 
A.J.  DBDJala... 
I.  N.  UlUheU. 

E,  P.Churoh... 
E  C.Thompaoi 
D.  A.  Statena.. 
W.  D  ('Uaba.. 
A.  E.  Hanies.. 
A.  Badlock... 
J  W.  Simmoiu 
A.  J.  Uairay.. 

F.  E.  CoaTera* 
A.  Lodsman... 
A.  J.  Unrraf  .._ 


J.J.Sadlw.... 
Edvaid  Olnar 
D.  B.  Biiwi... 


H.  Z.  Potter. 
V.  P.  Sidmao 
J.  W.  Bwiaa 

ZTrandala 

O  D.  TlioinpMD 


Joba  Blebarda. 
W.B.  Penr  — - 
John  GoocBsoa. 

H.  B.  Bnih 

Uartltt  Hoora . 
HerrittHoon... 
C.F.B.  Bellows.. 


Both  Hoppiu  . . . 
JdUbA.  Kla«.. 

U.  M.Bo» 

G.  U.  CUibnrg . 
H.B.Tarb«lI.... 
Mn.  B.  A.  Perltli 


'.  L.  B 


HiuF.B.Caahmaii 
E,  P.  Church 

H.T.OAIa 

E.  B.  FairBalfL. 
O.  C.  SMlrt 


W.C.HIU 

DaloaFaU.- 

I>sIo«FaU 

Z.C.Speno«.... 
O  D,  Thompaon. 
David  HoweU... 
H.  R  Patteii«iU 
H  C.  BankiD-... 
Wader  8aan... 
Gaorn  Bamaa.. 
C.WTPiokelL... 
E.  C.  Tbompaon. 
H.  U.  BlaiuoD... 


Ura.'c.  Oj&haSe* 
IUtj  K  TUtoD 


STATE    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


Ofleers  for  1896. 

PreHderU, 

O.  O.  HoYT Lansing 

Viee  PreaidenU. 

£.  li.  Brigos Coldwater 

J.  A.  Stkwart Bay  City 

Oorregponding  Seertiary, 
J.  D.  SoHUJi^BB Niles 

Bailroiid  Secretary, 
J.  W.  Kknnsdt Detroit 

Trectsurer. 
H.  T.  BiiODOKTT liudington 

EsBeeuHve  Committee. 

1898-96. 

B.  A.  HiKSDAiiX ..Ann  Arbor 

Plobkhgk  C.  Fox LianBing 

W.  A.  B1-LI8 Detroit 

1894-97. 

R.  Q.  Boone Ypeilanti 

H.  R.  PATTKNGiUi Lansing 

E.  P.  CiJkRKB St.  Joseph 

189&.98. 

B.  0.  WARRiifSR Saginaw,  £.8. 

Flora  J.  Beadle Hastings 

S.  B.  Laird ..Lansing 


Ofleers  for  1897. 

President 

Delos  Fall Albion 

Viee  PretidetUe. 

J.  R  Miller Big  Rapids 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Treat Grand  Rapids 

Correeponding  Secretary. 
W.  J.  MoKoxnc Mason 

Railroad  Secretary, 

(To  be  filled  by  EzeontiTe  Committee.) 

Tre4uurer, 
E.  E.  Ferguson Sault  Ste.  Marts 

Executive  Committee. 

1894-97. 

R  Q.  Boone Ypsilanti 

H.  R.  Pattenoill Lansing 

B.P.  Clarke St.  Joseph 

1896-98. 

E.  C.  Warrinbr Saginaw,  Ei.  S. 

Flora  J.  Beadle... Hastings 

S.  B.  Laird Lansing 

1896-99* 

B.  A.  Hinsdale Ann  Arbor 

F.  L.  Buss Detroit 

J.  L.  Waonrr Charlotte 


SECTION    OFFICEKS. 


COLLEGE. 

W.  G.  Sperby,  Olivet Pretident 

J.  B.  Nykerk,  Holland Viee-PrtBident 

J.  T.  EwiNO,  Alma Seeretary 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

E.  C.  Warbinkr,  Saginaw,  E.  8. Pretident 

P.  L.  Saoe,  Saginaw,  W.  S Seeretary 

PBIMABY. 

Jsififis  TiBBiTTs,  Lansing President 

Mabtha  Shbbwood,  Saginaw ^Seeretary 

MATHEMATICAL. 

W.  W.  Bemam,  Ann  Arbor President 

E.  T.  AusTUf,  Owoseo Seeretary 

MUSICAL. 

Mbs.  Emma  A.  Thomab,  Detroit President 

Q.  C.  Shephebd,  Grand  Rapids Vice-President 

Jessie  M.  Holt,  Lansing Seeretary 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Db.  Eliza  Mosheb,  Ann  Arbor President 

Mbs.  Claba  L.  Babtholomew,  Detroit , ^ 

'  Vice-PresidenU 


\ 


Mbs.  p.  C.  Bubtom,  Ypsilanti 

W.  P.  BowEN,  Ypsilanti Seeretary 

jEAif  Whitney,  Battle  Creek — Trecuurer 

COMMISSIONERS. 

W.  H.  Fbewoh,  Hillsdale  Co ...^President 

A.  N.  Demobay,  Montcalm  Co Vice-President 

Flora  J.  Beadle,  Barry  Co Seeretary 
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MEMBERSHIP   MICHIGAN    STATE   TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


D.  G.  Thomas,  Adrian. 
George  Downs. 

F.  D.  Gray. 

P.  G.  Davis. 

A.  R.  Zimmer,  Kent  City. 

E.  M.  Hartman,  Marlette. 
J.  C.  Seeman,  Athens. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Seeman,  Athens. 
J.  Biscomb,  Gassopolis. 

W.  G.  Cobum,  Battle  Creek. 

L.  E.  Righter,  Hartford. 

Margaret  McGill,  Stanton. 

E.  P.  Bradley,  Coldwater. 

A.  A.  Schryver,  Tpsilanti. 

J.  R.  Miller,  Big  Rapids. 

A.  H.  Woods,  LaGrange. 

E.  Andrus,  Ann  Arbor. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Andrus,  Ann  Arbor. 

Elizabeth  Crosby,  Albion. 

Elizabeth  Welch,  Albion. 

Harriet  Mays,  Albion. 

Eugene  Smith,  Grand  Ledge. 

R.  W.  Taylor,  Albion. 

Ora  Burgess,  St.  Louis. 

Lizzie  Schaus,  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  NlcholR,  Marcellus. 

M.  M.  Milham,  Three  Oaks. 

Maggie  Palm  Iter.  Hnrt. 

Docia  Grlswold,  Hart. 

L.  R.  Fiske,  Albion. 

Rufus  Ehret,  Nashville. 

Nancy  Gillespie,  Harbor  Springs. 

C.  F.  Wells.  Grand  I^dge. 
Myra  Face,  Ionia. 

A.  N.  Demoray,  Edmore. 

D.  E.  Spencer,  Bad  Axe. 
A.  F.  Doyle,  Bad  Axe. 
Gerrit  Masselink,  Cass  City. 

E.  B.  Hale,  Ionia. 

D.  B.  McClure.  Shelby. 
J.  F.  Walker,  Gay  lord. 
D.  A.  Davis,  Galesburg. 
J.  B.  Bassett,  Detroit. 
Arta  Kindy.  Athene. 


Charles  E.  Smith,  Litchfield. 
L.  F.  Anderson,  Three  Rivers. 
Albert  Allen,  Evart. 
J.  A.  O'Leary,  Paw  Paw. 
J.  W.  Maybee,  Ypsilanti. 
E.  T.  Austin,  Owosso. 
W.  W.  Beman,  Ann  Arbor. 
S.  J.  Geir,  Hillsdale. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Geir,  Hillsdale. 
W.  E.  Conklin,  Dowagiac. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Conklin,  Dowagiac. 
Daniel  Putnam,  Ypsilanti. 
J.  B.  Nicholson,  Almont. 
L.  G.  Avery,  Augusta. 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Avery,  Augusta. 
May  E.  Conklin,  Dowagiac. 
Mrs.  Emma  J.  McGee,  Benzonla. 
Mrs.  J.  y.  N.  Harkness,  Lansing. 

E.  A.  Wilson,  Benton  Harbor. 
D.  A.  Wright,  I^ansing. 

W.  A.  Ludwig,  IvOweU. 

L.  L.  Wright,  Ironwood. 

Elwood  Shaw,  Agricultural  College. 

A.  M.  Freeland,  Caledonia. 

D.  E.  Smith,  Ypsilanti. 

F.  S.  Kedzle,  Agricultural  College. 
Geo.  N.  Ellis,  Olivet 

Isabella  Becker,  Hesperia. 

Jennie  McCoUum,  Holton. 

Ashley  Clapp,  Kalamazoo. 

Sarah  Kellogg,  Traverse  City. 

C.  H.  Horn,  Traverse  City. 

C.  B.  Pray,  Olivet. 

W.  O.  Hedrick,  Agricultural  College. 

S.  B.  Whitney,  Detroit. 

Orissa  Baker,  Kalamazoo. 

Mand  Baker,  Kalamasoo. 

Flora  B.  Newell,  Saginaw,  W.  8. 

O.  8.  Groner,  Manistee. 

J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Mendon. 

J.  T.  Berry,  Cass  City. 

C.  J.  Luxmore,  Leipslc,  Ohio. 

A.  O.  Wilkinson,.  Middl^llle. 

C.  B.  Maxwell,  Evart, 
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Harriet  Marsh,  Detroit. 
Alice  Marsh,  Detroit. 
Frances  Pullen,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Orpha  Worden,  Bvart. 
Georgia  Doxie,  Grand  Ledge. 
L.  B.  Miller,  Mendon. 
Clay  Tallman,  Saranac. 
Chas.  H.  Norton,  Plainwell. 
Plymm  F.  Cole,  Grand  Ledge. 
Fandira  Crocker,  Mt  Clemens. 
Sarah  B.  Goodman,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 
M.  M.  Chnrch,  Lansing. 
Eva  Ward,  Reed  City. 
Dollie  Lunger,  Sebewa. 
Georgia  G.  Robinson,  Ypsilanti. 
Lillian  Alleman,  Sebewa. 
Frances  Griswold,  Ovid. 
Hester  T.  Fuller,  GreenyiUe. 
A.  G.  Slocnm,  Kalamazoo. 
W.  S.  Perry,  Ann  Arbor. 

C.  B.  Hall.  Detroit. 

E.  D.  Straight  Howard  City. 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  Detroit. 

A.  Knechtel,  Leslie. 

J.  J.  Marshall,  Chesaning. 

Grace  Austin,  Chesaning. 

Adella  Jackson,  Tpsilanti. 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Detroit 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Bartholomew,  Detroit 

Jennie  M.  Tibbitts,  Lansing. 

D.  McKensie,  Muskegon. 
Lulu  Foster,  Gladwin. 
Hattie  Corbishley,  Port  Huron. 
Mrs.  Kate  Borden,  Gladwin. 
Marie  Cheeser,  Gladwin. 
Belle  Walker,  Gladwin. 

E.  D.  Watkins,  Fenton. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Peavy,  Flint. 
G.  W.  Peavy,  Flint 

Chas.  D.  Pritchard,  Memphis. 
R.  J.  Crawford,  Mt.  Clemens. 
Bertha  Vanatta,  Williamston. 
Nellie  Montgomery,  Hillsdale. 
Kate  Corlette,  Owosso. 
Alberta  Pope,  VermontviUe. 
Mary  Woodward,  Haatings. 
Mamie  Replogle,  Haatings. 
Etta  B.  Jones,  Dimondale. 
C.  E.  Barr,  Albion. 
Frederick  Lutz,  Albion. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Perry,  Stanton. 
W.  H.  Butts,  Orchard  I^ke. 
Sophia  McKinstry,  Kalamazoo. 
E.  P.  Cummings,  Spring  Lake. 
George  W.  Green,  Dowaglac. 
Lena  R.  Judd,  Dowagiac. 
O.  E.  Latham,  Kalamazoo. 
C.  M.  Brink,  Kalamazoo. 
G.  E.  Garbutt,  Colon. 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Garbutt,  Colon. 
M.  Viola  Brown,  Charlotte. 
Bertha  Root  Kalamazoo. 
A.  G.  Randall,  Tekonsha. 
L.  R  Lee,  Chicago,  lU. 
BTa  Green,  Kalamazoo. 


A.  F.  Probst,  Morenci. 
O.  L.  Bristol,  Corunna. 

H.  T.  Blodgett,  Ludington. 
Helen  E.  Hamilton,  Almoat 
Jessie  Stiles,  Traverse  City. 
Marion  Weed,  Grand  RapidB. 
Minnie  Kelliim.  I>an8ing. 
Minnie  Baker,  Portland. 
P.  I.  Townsend,  Gladwin. 
N.  H.  Hayden,  Constantine. 
Mrs.  Lou  Miller,  Lansing. 
Tillie  Moots,  Lansing. 
E.  E.  Pickett,  Leslie. 
Miles  Valentine,  Galesburg. 
R.  A.  Whitehead,  Armada. 

B.  A.  Howard,  Ypsilanti. 

W.  W.  Chalmers,  Grand  Rapids. 
R.  W.  Coddington,  Carson  City. 
Emma  Scripture,  Carson  City. 
Beulah  Coddington,  Carson  City. 
R.  L.  Holloway,  Cairo. 
Lulu  M.  Conn,  Lansing. 
Eva  Emendorf,  Saginaw,  W.  8. 
Levi  L.  Barbour,  Detroit 
Beulah  Gage,  Lansing. 
A.  J.  Murray,  Coldwater. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Boone,  Ypsilanti. 
Alice  Georgia,  Lansing. 

C.  F.  Wheeler,  Agricultural  College. 
Clinton  D.  Smith,  Agricultural  College. 
A.  B.  Noble,  Agricultural  College. 
Geo.  F.  Manning,  Luther. 

Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Manning,  Luther. 

Henry  B.  Baker,  Luther. 

Anna  L.  Newman,  Portland. 

S.  Ella  May  Rice,  Grand  Ledge. 

T.  J.  G.  Bolt,  Trent. 

H.  N.  Ott,  Albion. 

J.  A.  Stewart,  Bay  City. 

L.  P.  Ernst,  Coopers ville. 

W.  B.  Barrows,  Agricultural  OoUege. 

Martha  Sherwood,  Saginaw. 

J.  T.  Ewing,  Alma. 

Isabelle  Wheeler,  Lansing. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wheeler,  Lansing. 

Ella  Champion,  Niles. 

L.  O.  Hall,  Niles. 

Lucy  A.  Sloan,  Hillsdale. 

Ida  A.  Lamb,  Lansing. 

J.  J.  Han^hue,  Lansing. 

Ellen  Creyts,  I^ansing. 

L.  Bradshaw,  YpsilantL 

A.  L.  McLaughlin,  Chicago,  ill. 
Alviu  E.  Stinson,  Holly. 

E.  D.  Palmer,  Clare. 
Charlotte  Aldrich,  Cedar  Springs. 
Cora  Aldrich,  VermontviUe. 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Rowe,  Chicago,  III, 
Louise  Smith,  Newaygo. 
Fanny  Begole,  Delray. 
Hannah  Begole,  Delray. 
Charles  P.  Halca,  HUlsdale. 

B.  L.  Luthur,  Kalkanka. 
8.  F.  Pozson,  Lanaiiig. 
B.  P.  Church,  Lansing. 
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G.  C.  Shepherd,  Grand  Rapids. 

C.  F.  McFarlane,  Ypsilantl. 

Cora  Reld,  Port  Huron. 

Alice  Willis,  Port  Huron. 

Jessie  Woodward,  Port  Huron. 

J.  M.  MandevlUe,  Detroit. 

Nannie  J.  Gllmore,  Grand  Haven. 

Mrs.  Fanny  C.  Burton,  Ypsilantl. 

P.  H.  Kelley,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Julia  A.  King,  Ypsilantl. 

Irving  Cross,  Romulus. 

Dr.  Sperry,  Olivet. 

W.  E.  C.  Wright,  Olivet. 

M.  O.  Gravee,  Petosky. 

Geo.  A.  Parker,  Marine  City. 

H.  C.  Lott,  Elk  Rapids. 

B.  J.  Vincent,  Spring  Arbor. 

Gertrude  Raymond,  Mason. 

Nellie  Blair,  Lansing. 

L.  H.  Baker,  Gallen. 

J.  B.  Field,  Parma. 

Alice  G.  Snyder,  Ann  Arbor. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Snyder,  Ann  Arbor. 

N.  Knoolhulzen,  FowlervlUe. 

S.  Durfee,  FowlervlUe. 

Jennie  Hinds,  Lansing. 

Una  V.  Jacobs,  Galesburg. 

Addle  Bailey,  Ithaca. 

Clara  M.  Snyder,  Agricultural  College. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Rogers,  Portland. 

W.  H.  French,  Hillsdale. 

Wm.  F.  Seed,  Cass  City. 

A.  B.  Curtis,  Adrian. 

Mrs.  John  Mason,  Adrian. 

Ida  Prescott,  Hudsonvllle. 

Jennie  Ray,  Hartford. 

little  Smith,  Lansing. 

J.  S.  Robinson,  Hillsdale. 

W.  S.  Putnam,  Ypsilantl. 

Mary  B.  Putnam,  Ypsilantl. 

Gertrude  Hatchel,  Lansing. 

Augusta  Goodanow,  Lansing. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Morgan,  Lansing. 

Fay  Lawrence,  Lansing. 

W.  D.  Hill,  Jonesvllle. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Hill,  Jonesvllle. 

C.  E.  Palmerlee,  Lapeer. 

A.  Hamlin  Smith.  Grand  Rapids. 

A.  E.  Ransom,  Flushing. 

A.  J.  Weeks,  Leslie. 

W.  W.  Weeks,  Aurelius. 

Allle  Weeks,  Dansvllle. 

L.  S.  Norton,  Jackson. 

Eliza  Smith,  Lalngsburg. 

Mary  Hankerd,  Henrietta. 

Jennie  Hankerd,  Henrietta. 

C.  A.  Rulison,  Lansing. 

Geo.  Bradfleld,  Jackson. 

Gracia  Frederick,  McBrlde. 

Ove<la  Frederick,  McBride. 

W.  V.  Sage,  Decatur. 

E.  H.  Harrlman,  Lansing. 

Pres.  Angell.  Ann  Arbor. 

G.  L.  McCulloch,  Jackson. 

F   W.  Weller,  Vlcksburg. 
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D.  H.  Kyes,  Henrietta. 
H.  A.  Macklem,  Marlette. 
V.  W.  Heydlauff,  Munlth. 
Frank  B.  Whipple,  Port  Huron. 
Nettle  D.  Sloane,  Constantine. 
Llda  Sloane,  Ypsilantl. 
Katherine  Harris,  Port  Huron. 
Lottie  RadcUff,  Cadillac. 
H.  Edwards,  Agricultural  College. 
Delos  Fall,  Albion. 
J.  B.  Field,  Parma. 
Laura  Pullen,  Coldwater. 
Winifred  Bartlett,  Adrian. 
Alta  M.  Hlllard,  FowlervlUe. 
A.  F.  Bruske,  Alma. 
Metta  Ellis,  Albion. 
Elizabeth  Glover,  Albion. 
Hattle  Lawrence,  Lansing. 
John  B.  Nykerk,  Holland. 

Nina  Clark,  Chicago,  IlL 
Mattle  Randall,  Lansing. 

Beatrice  Mary,  Lansing. 
Jennie  Thomas,  Howard  City. 

Louise  Lilly,  Grand  Haven. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Brlggs,  Coldwater. 

Hamilton  King,  Olivet. 

Lorin  D.  Mlllsman,  Olivet. 

S.  D.  Harvey,  Hillsdale. 

Z.  F.  McGee,  Benzonla. 

J.  M.  Weaver,  Hillsdale. 

C.  A.  Langworthy,  Hillsdale. 

H.  T.  McDonald,  Hillsdale. 

Violet  G.  Lewis,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Frances  G.  Lewis,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Isabell  Herrlg,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Anna  B.  Herrlg,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Katy  E.  Deane,  Oak  Grove. 

Margaret  Flynn,  Madison. 

Eliza  J.  Snow,  Grand  Haven. 

Alice  Carrier,  Lansing. 

Anna  J.  Lemon,  St.  Ignace. 

Rectlna  Woodford,  Lansing. 

Edith  E.  Tyler,  St.  Joseph. 

Gertrude  Defendorf,  FowlervlUe. 

Julia  De Young,  Grand  Haven. 

Etta  Smith.  Grand  Haven. 

Carrie  B.  Gleason,  Lansing. 

Carrie  F.  Gleason,  Lansing. 

Lizzie  Mitchell,  Holly. 

J.  W.  Severance,  Royal  Oak. 

J.  E.  Clark,  Shelby. 

W.  A.  Stevenson,  Fenton. 

E.  A.  Holden,  Lansing. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Holden,  Lansing. 

Mabel  Heath,  Detroit. 

A.  J.  Crittenden,  Sprlngport. 

E.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Joseph. 
Edith  Walker,  Tawas  City. 
Bessie  Gunnison,  Lansing. 

F.  E.  Converse,  Pont  lac. 
Kate  Ryan,  Lansing. 

C.  L.  Bemls,  Ionia. 

H.  A.  Lewis,  Pentwater. 

D.  N.  Stowell,  Woodland. 
May  Brosseau,  Hastings. 
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Gertrude  Slingerland,  Hastings. 
F.  D.  Haddock,  Hollaad. 
Chafi.  H.  Cogshall,  Zeeland. 
Cora  M.  Goodenow,  Berlin. 
Jane  Lundberg,  Spring  Lake. 

A.  R.  Webster,  Brooklyn. 
Ethel  Armitage,  Lansing. 
Nina  Robinson,  Lansing. 
T.  Dale  Cooke,  Detroit. 
Edith  Atkin,  Petoskey. 
Mattie  Hunt,  Lansing. 
Jessie  Baker,  Belding. 
Essie  Towle,  Mason. 
Lottie  Adams,  South  Lyon. 
Stella  Conrad,  Lansing. 
Louise  Wallington,  Saranac. 
Lulu  Payne,  Saranac. 
Emma  Grozinger,  Woodland. 
Helen  E.  Purcell,  Saginaw,  B.  S. 
H.  H.  Snowdon,  Pontiac. 

Evan  Essery,  Manchester. 

E.  C.  Thompson,  Saginaw,  B.  8. 

B.  N.  La  Dix,  Lansing. 
H.  W.  Lawson,  Lawton. 

F.  L.  Sage,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

E.  A.  Bamhart,  Lake  View. 
H.  R.  Pattengill,  Lansing. 

F.  R.  Hathaway,  Flint. 

John  Crawford,  Grand  Haven. 
Aurea  E.  Bice,  Strasburg. 
Geo.  W.  Loomis,  St.  Joseph. 

E.  J.  Quackenbush,  Grand  Haven. 
T.  R.  Wilcoxson,  Lansing. 
Matie  L.  Miller,  Tekonsha. 

F.  D.  Miller,  Tekonsha. 

Miss  A.  E.  Wooden,  Portland. 
Miss  M.  Causey,  Portland. 
Carrie  E.  Martin,  Portland. 
Etolie  T.  Davis,  Lawton. 
Gertrude  Dobson,  Quincy. 
Lillian  Reynolds,  Quincy. 
Lillian  Regnell,  Quincy. 
Delphine  S.  Voorhees,  Holly. 
D.  J.  Morrisen,  Galesburg. 

C.  F.  Knapp,  St.  Johns. 

B.  Bennett,  West  Branch. 
Elma  Chandler,  Greenville. 
Belle  Waldo,  Lansing. 
Edna  Waldo,  Lansing. 
Albert  P.  Cook,  Ithaca. 

W.  A.  Philips,  White  Pigeon. 
Mattie  Dolan,  Lansing. 
W.  C.  Schafer,  Lansing. 
Lillian  Worden,  Charlotte. 
Emma  Lott,  Lansing. 

C.  H.  Covell,  St.  Louis. 

W.  H.  Wilcox,  Mt.  Pleasant 
O.  L.  Miller,  Charlotte. 
J.  D.  Schiller,  Nlles. 
Frank  H.  Brown,  Brooklyn. 
Delia  Smith,  White  Pigeon. 
Leo.  Barker,  White  Pigeon. 
Lulu  Stephenson,  White  Pigeon. 
J.  E.  Hammond,  Lansing. 
J.  W.  Simmons,  Owosso. 


E.  L.  Briggs,  Coldwater. 
Nell  Tower,  Greenville. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Lansing. 
J.  W.  Ewing,  Alma. 
Madge  Gillie,  Kalkaska. 
Cordelia  Cc^eland,  Ovid. 
Alice  Avery,  Alma. 

E.  E.  Ferguson,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
C.  E.  Cone,  Cassopolis. 

F.  C.  Stillson,  Freemont. 

B.  P.  Hlckox,  Flint. 
S.  B.  Laird,  Lansing. 
E.  F.  Gee,  Ann  Arbor. 
V.  G.  Mays,  Albion. 
Gertrude  Takken,  Holland. 
Edward  Keeler,  Adrian. 
R.  D.  Bailey,  Gaylord. 
Geo.  E.  Bates,  Caseville. 

E.  E.  Gallup,  Okemos. 
Lyda  M.  Piatt,  Laingsburg- 
M^.ttle  M.  Smith,  Laingsburg. 
John  Merrill,  Ypsilantl. 

W.  E.  Warner,  Maple  Rapids. 
S.  O.  Wood,  Holly. 
R.  D.  Calkins,  Ypsilantl. 
J.  F.  S.  Tooze,  Quincy. 

F.  Stephenson,  Tawas  City. 
Susie  Benton,  Tawas  City. 
O.  F.  Munson,  Shelby. 

J.  H.  Beazell,  Port  Huron. 
H.  M.  Cox,  Port  Huron. 
J.  C.  Nafe,  Fremont. 

A.  M.  Shotwell,  Concord. 

Mrs.  John  W.  S.  Plerson>  Stanton. 
Maud  M.  Davis,  Kalamazoo. 

C.  C.  Pashby,  Lansing. 
E.  H.  Naylor,  Lexington. 
Robt.  E.  Barbour,  Dert:roit. 
Benjamin  Gregor,  Newaygo. 

T.  L.  Snyder,  Agricultural  College. 

Jennie  Barton,  Big  Prairie. 

Eunla  McCool.  Big  Prairie. 

Grace  Mines,  Grand  Rapids. 

Mary  McKenzie,  Luding^ton. 

S.  A.  Loudon,  Ludlngton. 

W.  F.  Lewis,  Otsego. 

C.  M.  McLean,  Holland. 

Sadie  Clark,  Holland. 

Dorothy  Roberts,  Holland. 

Mary  Damson,  Holland. 

Anna  Dehn,  Holland. 

T.  J.  Reavey,  Cairo. 

J.  J.  Ball,  Grand  Haven. 

G.  H.  Dunning,  Bath. 

Mrs.  Clara  Kinney,  Reading. 
Elizabeth  Schemerhorn,  Reading. 
L.  Bella  Starks,  Albion. 
Mabel  Main,  Lansing. 
M.  W.  Wlmer,  Coldwater. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Wlmer,  Coldwater. 
Ida  M.  Wlmer,  Coldwater. 
Will  R.  Stevens,  StevensviUe. 

B.  E.  Richardson,  St.  Clair. 
Estelle  Donovan,  South  Lyon. 
J.  E.  Mealley,  Hastings. 
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B.  A.  HoldeD,  Hastings. 
W.  C.  Hull,  Albion. 
Wm.  Bellls,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
W.  J.  McKone,  Mason. 

C.  H.  Gurney,  Hillsdale. 
W.  J.  Cowell,  Qulncy. 

A.  L.  McDiarmid,  Chelsea, 

J.  W.  Cupples,  Lapeer. 

Flora  Beadle,  Hastings. 

W.  H.  Maybee,  Grass  Lake. 

A.  Maud  Bennett,  Carson  City. 

A.  D.  Rowe,  Chicago,  III, 

Robert  B.  Pickett,  Springport. 

E.  S.  Goddard,  Ann  Arbor. 

T.  A.  Conlon,  Eaton  Rapids. 

R.  B.  Way,  Eaton  Rapids. 

Carrie  Berry  Phelps,  Adrian  College. 

Cora  Moreland,  Olivet  College. 

Austin  George,  Ypsllanti. 

C.  W.  Humphrey,  Wayland. 

Nina  Cobom,  Perry. 

H.  D.  McDonald,  Ada. 

C.  T.  Grawn.  Traverse  City. 

J.  L.  Wagner,  Grand  Ledge. 

Jennie  Bare,  Summit  City.  ^ 

Belle  Geusterblum,  Ingersoll. 

George  Rogers,  Portland. 

A«  C.  Snow,  Jackson. 

Alice  Noble,  CoopersvlUe. 

Belle  Noble,  Grand  Haven. 

C.  C.  Freeman,  Lake  Odessa. 
Mrs.  C.  0.  Freeman,  Lake  Odessa. 
H.  M.  Coldren,  Mancelona. 
James  Kennedy,  Coleman. 

M.  L.  Mills,  Midland. 

D.  P.  See,  Bdenvllle. 
Sarah  Fillmore,  Midland. 
Lola  Sanford,  EdenviUe. 
Agnes  Menery,  Coleman. 


L.  C.  Sleeper,  Pentwater. 
R.  D.  Briggs,  Howell. 
Belle  Ashworth,  Lansing. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  White,  Clio. 
Bthelynd  White,  Clio. 
F.  W.  Wheaton,  Durand. 
Ella  Taber,  Grand  Ledge. 
Lizzie  Mallby,  Lansing. 
Daisy  Champion,  Lansing. 
J.  E.  McKlosky,  Stanton. 

F.  D.  Smith,  Greenville. 
L.  G.  Holbrook,  Mulr. 
Cora  Jewell,  Hastings. 
Gerard  T.  Smith,  Ludington. 
E.  M.  Plunkett,  Ovid. 

Mrs.  M.  Grace  Johnson,  Orld. 
Hattie  M.  Plunkett,  Ypsllanti. 
Georgia  Fox,  Constantine. 
Brownie  Bromley,  St.  Johns. 
Gertrude  Meade,  St.  Johns. 
Myrtle  Hutchins,  Parma. 
Minnie  Salisbury,  Royal  Oak. 

G.  H.  Lake,  Napoleon. 
Wilbur  P.  Bowen,  Ypsllanti. 
J.  E.  Stotler,  Mason. 

Pearl  Langley,  Mason. 

C.  M.  Jansky,  Au  Sable. 

Susie  Deitz,  Au  Sable. 

Minnie  A.  Erwln,  Saginaw,  B.  8. 

WiUiam  Lightbody,  Detroit 

R.  O.  Austin,  Detroit. 

Alta  Colby,  Shaf tsburg. 

E.  C.  Warriner,  Saginaw,  B.  S. 

G.  v.  L.  Cady,  Ludington. 

E.  E.  Overholt,  Brooklyn. 

Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  Ypfiilantl. 

George  Rebec.  Ann  Arbor. 

B.  H.  Ling,  Fowlervllle. 

R.  Banker,  Ann  Arbor. 


Note.— The  oocasional  failure  to  obtain  poi>toffloe  addroas  is  due  to  a  mignndarstandlng  on  the 
part  of  tome  of  the  collectors  In  connection  with  the  turning  over  of  the  written  reoeipta. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 


PROGRAM. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  28, 
P.  M. 

Opening  Exercises. 

Music. 

Pre6ident*s  Address,  Prof.  C.  O.  Hoyt,  Ypsllanti. 

Music. 
Child  Study  Round  Table,  conducted  by  Supt.  W.  J.  McKone,  Mason. 

EVENING. 

Address,    "Tlie    Beautiful    as    a    Phase    in    Education"— Dr.    Arnold    Tompkina» 

Illinois   University. 

Reprbsbntativb  Hall, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  December  28,  1896. 

The  suggestions  last  fall  sent  out  by  President  Ho}i:  to  county  com- 
missioners and  teachers  throughout  the  State,  asking  that  they  do  all 
possible  toward  securing  an  increased  attendance  at  the  sessioa  of  '96, 
received  such  a  cordial  response  that  an  unusually  large  number  flocked 
to  the  capital  city  to  profit  by  the  exchange  of  thought  which  eaieh 
year  sets  in  motion  the  current  of  educational  progress  in  Michigan 
that  otherwise  would  doubtless  become  sluggish  or  stagnant. 

The  increased  attendance  was  very  apparent  even  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion; aad  by  the  second  day  the  tasteful  white  ribbon  badge  prepared 
by  Treasurer  Blodgett  and  given  out  on  receipt  of  the  membership  fee, 
was  very  much  in  evidence  in  all  parts  of  the  capitol,  as  also  op  all  the 
avenues  of  approach.  But  perhaps  the  most  substantial  attestation  of 
the  good  attendance  was  given  when  the  treasurer's  report  came  to  be 
read,  which  showed  all  expenses  paid  and  a  small  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury in  lieu  of  the  usual  deficit. 

Representative  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  when  President  Hoyt 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  saying: 
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It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  see  so  many  of  the  teachers  at  the  opening 
session  of  this,  the  forty-sixth  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  welcome  you.  We  hope  the  session  may  prove  profit- 
able, and  that  we  may  go  from  this  meeting  feeling  that  we  have  some- 
thing we  can  take  with  us. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Thompson  conducted  devotional  exercises,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  "Moonlight  on  the  Rhine,"  sung  by  two  students  from  School 
for  the  Blind. 

PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 
C.   O.    HOYT,  YPSILANTI. 

The  educator,  having  first  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, is  met  by  two  serious  problems.  His  pedagogical  creed,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  may  be  said  to  have  two  supports.  There  are  two  vital 
elements  entering  into  his  plans,  his  methods,  his  theories.  On  the  one 
hand  the  affairs  of  society,  with  all  its  intricate  problems,  engage  his 
attention,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  is  intimately  associated  with  and  is 
directly  interested  in  the  child.  These  two  great  forces  are  attracting 
the  interest  and  engaging  the  attention  of  the  earnest,  observing,  and 
thinking  teacher  of  today.  Upon  the  solution  of  the  grave  questions 
growing  out  of  them  depends  the  character  of  our  future  pedagogy. 

Society  thinks,  moves,  and  has  a  being,  distinct  and  apart  from  that 
of  the  individual  members  comprising  it.  There  are  impulses  often 
leading  to  irrational  action.  There  is  a  sophistry,  so  often  apparent, 
and  which  controls  the  mob  and  works  destruction  to  life  and  property. 
Often  grea^:  intensity  of  feeling  is  manifest — thus  constituting  improper 
motive,  which  leads  to  strange  and  unheard  of  acts.  All  this  is  not  the 
sum  of  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  acts  of  the  individuals  enter- 
ing into  the  mass;  but  society  possesses  characteristics  and  relationships 
that  are  distinctive  and  peculiar;  characteristics  that,  while  peculiar  and 
exceptional,  are  nevertheless  formulated  and  directed  and  executed  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  each  individual  concept  or  volitional 
act.  Such  being  the  case,  sociology  is  therefore  one  element  entering 
into  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  any  educational  creed  or 
doctrine. 

Society  is  composed  of  individuals;  and  these  individuals  once  as 
children  wei^e  not  only  members  of  society,  but  were  the  especial  care 
and  concern  of  it.  The  child  was  endowed  with  an  inheritance  of  body 
and  mind.  He  wtas  placed,  through  no  choice  of  his  own,  in  a  given 
environment;  and  under  these  conditions,  and  these  alone,  he  grows  and 
at  length  becomes  a  part  of  the  superstructure  of  civilization.  He  was 
a  creature  of  impulses.  Through  the  application  of  the  forces  of  educa- 
tion he  becomes  an  individual  of  well  directed  action,  or  without  the 
application  of  these  self -same  forces  he  is  an  aimless  wanderer  or  a  dan- 
gerous citizen. 

By  the  applicatioa  of  a  proper  stimulus  to  the  quickly  responsive  life, 
society  may  transform  and  cause  to  spring  into  activity,  forces  that  will 
give  back  to  it  men  of  giant  intellects  and  controlling  energies.  Through 
an  improper  stimulation  of  nerve  organs  there  enters,  with  a  force  that 
is  irresistible  in  its  onward  march,  an  elemenrt:  demiagogue  in  character 
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and  disloyal  to  all  that  is  good  or  true  or  beautiful.  Thus  the  child  is 
under  the  care  of  society.  At  last,  having  been  influenced  by  his  inherit- 
ance and  controlled  by  the  suggestions  of  his  environment,  the  child 
becomes  a  factor  of  and  a  controlling  power  in  the  affairs  of  that  which 
made  him  possible.  All  the  forces  of  life  that  have  acted  upon  him  tend 
to  react  upon  that  life  itself.  In  fact,  the  child  will  do  for  society  as 
much  as  society  does  for  it,  and  the  man  will  understand  life  and  know 
how  to  live  as  society  has  understood  and  appreciated  the  child.  Look 
out  into  the  world.  Se(?  the  philosopher  at  his  study,  the  scientist  in  his 
laboratory.  Behold  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  and  thus  behold  success 
or  failure.  Turn  to  the  cradle;  and  there  sleeping,  unconscious  of  the 
bounties  of  the  future,  lies  a  bundle  of  infinite  possibilities  that  may 
lead  a  nation  or  wreck  the  state.  A  little  child  shall  lead  us.  But  what 
ie  the  child?  "What  is  this  little  lump  of  flesh  breathing  life  and  sing- 
ing the  song  of  immortality?"  The  wisdom  and  philosophy  of  ages  upon 
ages  have  asked  this  question  and  still  it  remains  to  be  answered.  It 
is  the  central  problem  of  the  universe.  As  the  child  is  the  climax  and 
culmination  of  all  God's  creations,  so  to  answer  the  question  "What 
is  the  child?",  is  to  approach  nearer  the  greater  question,  "What  is  the 
Creator  and  Giver  of  life?"    As  the  poet  said : 

A  babe  by  its  mother  lies,  bathed  in  joy  ; 
Glide  the  hours  unnoticed,  the  sun  is  its  toy: 
Shines  the  peace  of  all  being  without  cloud  In  its  eyes, 
And  the  sum  of  the  world  in  soft  minature  lies. 

Shall  we  select  as  the  principal  theme  of  our  study  this  "sum  of  the 
world?"  In  the  mastery  of  the  mysteries  related  to  its  being  lies  all 
that  speaks  for  the  future  of  society  and  of  human  progress.  Let  the 
exercise  of  the  same  persistence,  thoroughness,  and  accuracy  that  have 
been  employed  in  the  investigations  of  child  life, — let  the  attention  of 
the  scientist,  of  the  careful  investigator  or  of  the  faithful  teacher  who 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  toil,  be  directed  first  of  all  to  the  needs  of  civili- 
zation, as  \'iewed  by  the  light  of  past  ages.  Then  let  attention  be  given 
to  such  courses  of  study  as  are  demanded  by  advanced  conditions  of 
society  or  to  such  methods  of  school  discipline  as  are  required  to  make 
good  citizens  under  a  republican  form  of  government  and,  we  apprehend, 
they  will  soon  discover  that  the  art  and  philosophy  of  education  demand 
new  lines  of  investigation.  This  demand  is  in  response  to  the  yet  incom- 
plete results  already  foreshadowed  in  past  investigations  of  child  life. 
Dr.  Hall  says  that  in  general  these  results  show  us  that  education  is 
applied  biology  and  that  tlie  only  standard  of  value,  the  only  philosophy 
of  education,  is  tlie  nature  and  needs  of  the  growing  child;  and  therefore 
we  may  look  for  a  new  philosophy  of  education. 

Sociology  and  child  study  are  independent.  If  a  theory  of  educa- 
tion rests  on  these  two  pillars,  if  order  and  progress  are  the  two  vital 
forces  of  society  and  these  are  the  two  watchwords  of  education, — child 
study  means  something.  It  imposes  upon  the  educator  the  duty  of 
addressing  himself  to  its  consideration  with  the  same  intensity  of 
thought  with  which  he  lias  applied  his  energies  to  the  apparently  greater 
problems  of  social  life.  He  finds  himself  admonished  to  contribute 
something  new  to  the  scientific  study  of  educational  problems, — some- 
thing that  will  compel  the  world  more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the 
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child  himself,  and  then,  by  the  application  of  the  scientific  deductions 
made  possible  by  each  individual  contribution,  make  education  a  real 
force  that  will  lead  to  order  and  progress.  In  this  way  the  school  is 
made,  for  the  child  and  the  teacher,  the  great  social  institution  in  which 
they  for  the  time  are  to  live.  A  preparation  for  the  future,  not  merely 
a  means  for  an  end. 

None  are  ready  or  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  no  value  nor  utility 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  principles  of  education.  Likewise 
it  must  be  agreed  that  in  the  past  the  careful  study  of  Children  has  been 
the  foundation  upon  which  has  been  reared  educational  progress.  Aij 
important  distinction  exists.  In  the  past  the  individual  student  or 
teacher  has  relied  upon  natural  ability  or  intuition  for  results.  The 
present  study  is  scientific  in  its  nature,  and  the  great  problem  is  to  get  it 
into  the  schoolroom.  This  being  accomplished,  it  is  hoped  to  deduce 
in  a  scientific  way  some  results  that  are  practical,  and  then  to  find  teach- 
ei's  who  are  able  and  willing  to  cast  aside  their  educational  creeds,  with 
their  finely  spun  theories  of  correlation,  Herbartian^m,  or  anti-Herbart- 
ianism,  and  who  will  apply  these  results  for  the  good  of  childhood. 

In  every  prominent  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  there 
is  now  a  well  filled  chair  of  physiological  psychology.  To  many  this 
means  little,  but  the  future  will  show  its  value.  In  this  way  the  scien- 
tific phase  of  the  study  of  educational  doctrine  and  principle  is  coming 
into  our  schools  by  means  of  men  who  have  assimilated  some  line  of 
scientific  investigation  of  child  life,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  prac- 
tical school  men.  Through  their  influence  and  teaching  their  teachers 
will  become  investigators,  being  taught  to  make  accurate  descriptions  of 
children.  This  Dr.  Warner  of  London  considers  of  greater  value  in  the 
training  of  teachers  than  the  study  of  metaphysical  psychology.  Grow- 
ing out  of  the  ability  wisely  to  determine  the  mental  type  of  each  child, 
thus  comes  an  application  of  principle  leading  to  a  greater  and  more 
perfect  individualization  in  all  teaching. 

Two  exceedingly  important  elements  enter  into  the  development  of 
character, — early  social  environment  and  hereditary  endowment.  If  the 
teacher  would  make  one  practical  application  of  results  already  reached, 
she  must  go  back  of  the  school.  She  must  go  into  the  home  and  from 
that,  as  a  starting  point,  continue  her  study. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  opinions  of  many  of  our  best  educational 
writers  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  and  great  duty  of  every 
teacher  is  to  diagnose  the  personality  of  every  child  placed  in  her  charge. 
Let  there  be  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical conditions  of  each  little  one.  Study  this  personality  scientifically, 
not  with  the  view  of  contributing  anything  new  to  science  perhaps, 
although  this  may  be  done,  but  with  one  thing  constantly  in  mind, — that 
there  may  be  presented  to  the  child  the  right  conditions  for  proper 
action,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  conditions  that  are  adapted  to  the 
personality  of  each  person.  And  what  will  this  mean?  Will  the  super- 
vising officer  find  constant  violation  of  every  known  principle  of  educa- 
tion? Will  he  not  find  in  such  a  school,  first  of  all  a  benign  and  sympa- 
thetic influence  of  teacher  and  child?  Love  sits  supreme  there  because 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  form  of  sympathy.  Years  ago  this  was  a  fancy 
picture;  but  today  all  over  this  broad  land  thousands  of  noble  women 
are  teaching  children,  easily,  skilfully,  scientifically, — because  they  are 
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coming  to  an  understanding  of  each  individual  nature  and  character. 
The  schools  demand  such  teachers;  they  will  have  them.  It  may  be 
many  years,  it  is  true,  before  this  is  realized ;  but  child  study,  as  far  as 
present  results  show,  gives  us  this  idea  of  the  tendency  of  education. 
Through  it,  and  it  is  believed  by  it  alone,  the  teaching  profession  will  be 
given  the  means  of  making  this  personal  study  and  treatment  of 
personality. 

It  is  agreed,  also,  that  the  present  function  of  the  study  of  children 
that  has  reached  such  proportions,  is  to  test  "theories  and  methods 
already  known  and  accepted."  That  this  is  being  done  is  readily  attested. 
"VS'ho  is  not  aware  of  the  thoughtful  care  and  attention  that  is  being  given 
to  courses  of  study.  The  tax-payers  and  parents  are  demanding  results. 
They  measure  us  by  their  standard  of  fifty  years;  we  measure  results  by 
what  is  known  of  life.  We  have  experimented  in  the  past,  and  we  must 
admit  that  results  have  not  been  all  we  had  fondly  hoped.  The  demand  is 
for  the  practical,  and  justly  so  it  seems.  As  has  been  shown  in  recent 
years,  the  application  oif  the  proper  environment  to  the  known  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  child,  as  found  in  a  personal  study  of  him,  will  give  to 
society  a  responsive  action,  answering  this  properly  applied  stimulus  of 
the  right  forces  of  education.  Society  must  be  shown  that  these  stimuli 
may  come  from  the  teaching  of  science,  history,  music,  and  art,  as  well 
as  from  the  "three  R's."  Thus  we  will  preach  the  practical  once  more, 
but  it  will  be  the  practical  that  is  needed  by  the  future. 

Quoting  from  a  recent  writer  upon  educational  problems,  some  of  the 
plainest  before  the  teaching  world  are  mentioned;  among  others  it  was 
urged  that  the  more  important  were,  first  of  all  the  study  of  defectives 
found  in  large  numbers  in  every  school.  There  are  thousands  of  children 
who  are  condemned  as  hopelessly  dull,  who  are  partially  deaf  or  blind. 
There  are  thousands  of  other  children  to  whom  the  brain  power  neces- 
sary for  attention  is  not  given,  among  whom  are  many  whose  motor 
nerve  centers  are  decidedly  out  of  order.  Many  otfier  children  are  suffer- 
ing with  incipient  diseases,  and  are  nagged  and  worried  because  they  can 
not  possibly  do  the  work  given  them.  The  teacher  does  not  understand 
the  impossibility.  The  seeds  of  grave  disease  are  in  many  children ; 
they  should  be  anywhere  but  in  the  schoolroom.  Some  need  special 
phytucal  training;  others  need  manual  training  for  a  time  at  least. 
Again,  a  question  of  no  little  insignificance  appears  to  be  that  related  to 
the  rural  schools.  We  are  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  so  many  boys 
leaving  the  school  and  the  farm  at  an  early  age  and  coming  to  the  town 
or  the  city — then,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  make  a  failure  of  life,  largely 
perhaps  through  a  lack  of  equipment  which  should  have  been  given  in  the 
home  school.  We  can  but  wonder  w'hether,  if  the  boy  had  been  better 
underetood  by  both  parent  and  teacher  and  if  the  State  had  better  under- 
stood his  needs,  all  this  would  not  have  been  different.  Again,  why  do 
so  many  boys  in  the  graded  schools  leave  long  ere  they  have  secured  even 
the  rudiments,  and  at  the  time  of  leaving  have  nothing  of  a  prac- 
tical value?  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  discuss  these  questions;  but  in  this 
connection  we  are  led  to  inquire  if  society  has  not  a  function  to  perfom\ 
as  well  as  the  school.  These  are  becoming  not  only  educational  prob- 
lems, but  sociological  ones  as  well.  Any  state,  city,  or  town  will  have  just 
as  good  schools  as  it  demands,  and  no  better.  The  schools  will  give  the 
results  demanded  of  them  by  society,  and  no  other.    It  seems  that  teach- 
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ers  are  ready  to  undertake  the  solution  of  these  problems,  but  they  will 
need  help;  and  standing  ready  to  lend  needed  assistance  are  physicians, 
specialists,  and  even  the  parents  themselves. 

The  leading  question  of  the  day  is  the  education  of  children.  The 
people  are  interested.  Periodicals,  journals,  and  magazines  are  dealing 
lar^^'ely  with  topics  concerning  schools  and  present  methods.  The  out- 
come is  apparent.  This  has  led  to  the  much  needed  cooperation  of  parent 
and  teacher.  The  results  thus  far  have  been  so  great  and,  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  Mothers'  Meeting,  such  lasting  good  has  been  accomplished 
that  none  may  doubt  its  utility.  I  believe  the  greatest  good  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  children  that  has  been  accomplished  the  past  year  has 
lKH»n  through  the  influence  of  the  meetings  of  mothers  and  teachers.  In 
one  city  thirty-seven  societies  representing  more  than  four  thousand 
mothers  have  been  organized  in  the  public  schools.  This  movement 
likewise  has  spread  to  many  other  cities,  and  is  proving  exceedingly  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence.  A  national  meeting  of  mothers  has  been  called 
to  meet  in  Washington  in  February  next.  In  this  way  plans  will  be 
formulated  to  carry  forward  an  educational  movement  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  children.  We  gladly  hail  this  assistance 
and  bid  the  mother  of  the  child  welcome  to  our  school.  She  will  become 
a  participant  of  this  little  social  life  in  which  her  child  spends  so  many 
of  his  precious  hours. 

When  the  supervising  officer  no  longer  spends  valuable  time  in  his 
cosy  oflQce  on  the  compilation  of  dry  statistics  that  are  of  no  value,  when 
there  is  school  supervision  instead  of  political  intrigue,  when  the  teacher 
teaches  and  in  her  teaching  follows  principles  and  laws  of  life  instead 
of  being  led  by  traditional  prejudice,  when  the  mother  learns  to  make 
the  home  a  school  and  helps  to  make  the  school  a  home  for  her  child, 
and  when  all  unite  in  endeavors  to  understand  him,  fully,  minutely,  and 
accurately,— then  we  may  look  for  a  union  of  the  two  hitherto  opposing 
forces  of  sociology  and  our  pedagogy.  Society, to  be  helped,  must  get  down 
and  help  the  child.  The  response  will  be  felt  in  ages  to  come.  Mistakes 
will  be  made,  but  day  by  day  we  shall  reach  out  for  something  better 
and  nobler  and  grander  for  the  children.  Society  demands  a  better  edu- 
cation; and  the  honest,  faithful  teachers  of  America,  working  to  solve 
these  great  problems  of  human  progress,  are  willing  to  sink  themselves 
into  a  study  whose  outcome  is  to  benefit  humanity  and  the  world.  They 
work  not  for  present  reward  nor  for  results  that  will  daze  the  world; 
but  they  hope  to  leave  behind  them  a  voice  that  in  the  distance,  far 
away,  will  awaken  the  slumbering  ages. 
82 
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CeiliD    STUDY    ROUND    TABLE. 
CONDUCTED    BY   W.    J.   MO  KONE,   MASON. 

The  conductor's  introductory  paper  was  as  follows: 

The  pendulum  is  frequently  made  use  of  by  writers  and  speakers  as 
a  figure  in  describing  various  educational  movements.  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  have  in  many  instances  swung  from  one  extreme  of  view  and  prac- 
tice to  the  opposite  one.  While  the  figure  is,  therefore,  not  altogether 
an  inapt  one,  it  lacks  in  certain  essential  qualities.  Movements  in  edu- 
cational matters  are  not  isochronos.  Some  are  so  slow,  retarded,  and 
protracted  that  they  are  better  spoken  of  as  growths  or  developments, 
while  others  are  so  rapid,  incisive,  and  radical  that  they  are  more  fitly 
d€  scribed  as  revolutionary. 

Again  the  arcs  of  vibrations  are  not  of  equal  amplitude.  Not  many 
years  ago  primary  as  well  slb  secondary  schools  were  alike  teaching,  or 
attempting  to  teach,  the  essentials  of  English  grammar.  A  movement 
away  from  this  line  of  work  began  and  rapidly  swung  to  what  is  called 
language  lessons.  Teachers'  associations  and  institutes  all  had  language 
lessons  on  their  programs.  School  journals  were  replete  with  cut  and 
dried  stuff.  Publifirhers  were  not  slow  to  detect  the  trend,  and  a  flood — 
almost  a  deluge — of  language  books,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  was  the 
result.  The  limit  of  the  arc  has  been  reached  and  we  are  now  swinging 
back,  but  fortunately  will  never  reach  the  old  position ;  on  the  contrary 
we  will  find  the  point  where  language,  grammar,  and  literature  may  each 
perform  its  proper  function  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

Within  all  our  memories  psychology,  when  studied  at  all  by  teachers, 
was  speculative  and  theoretical ;  was  not  supposed  to  have  any  relation 
to,  or  connection  with,  life  or  living  things  or  the  present ;  had  no  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  every  day  experience  in  the  school  room;  was  not  for 
teachers,  but  for  philosophers.  The  pendulum  began  to  vibrate.  Motion 
was  seen  in  certain  books  being  placed  on  the  teachers'  reading  circle 
lists,  then  in  the  questions  issued  for  the  examinations  from  the  State 
department.  Next,  institiite  workers  talked  on  perception,  conception, 
presentative  and  representative  powers,  the  sensibilities,  and  the  will. 
Teachers  were  urged  to  and  did  read  White's  and  Putnam's  pedagogies^ 
struggling  bravely  and  heroically  (for  no  more  loyal  class  of  workers  live 
than  teachers)  to  try  and  understand  what  they  blindly  supposed  their 
institute  instructors  did.  They  failed.  But  these  things  died  out  of  the 
institute  and  the  association,  the  reading  circle  and  the  examination 
questions.  At  length  some  voices  were  heard  that  for  years  had  striven 
in  vain  to  be  heard.  We  were  not  told  now  to  study  psychology,  but  the 
child.  Wonderful  discovery!  Literal  thousands  of  conscientious  teach- 
ers welcomed  the  glad  dawn  of  an  era  of  rational  psychology.  Ihipre- 
cedented  demand  was  made  for  books  and  papers.  Men  who  had  worked 
for  years  unknown  and  obscure,  suddenly  found  themselves  famous  and 
sought  for  because  they  had  something  to  say  on  this  subject.  Young 
men  achieved  success  almost  instantly  who,  because  of  their  previous 
training,  were  able  to  take  up  and  prosecute  work  and  get  results  quickly. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  today  are  getting  broader  and  more  intelligent 
conceptions  of  teaching. 
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This  new  line  of  work  is  natural,  reasonable,  and  logical.  It  does  not 
make  a  study  of  systematic  psychology  impossible.  It  makes  a  study  of 
systematic  psychology  possible  by  creating  a  desire  for  it.  It  makes 
such  study  imperative  by  creating  a  love  for  it.  It  is  a  study  of  life — 
human  life — divine  life-^the  child.  It  is  not  the  greatest  movement  of 
the  century.  It  is  simply  a  part  of  all  progress.  It  makes  many 
hoped-for  things  possible.  Many  things  are  being  said  and  done  under 
the  name  of  child  study,  unworthy  of  the  name  and  calculated  to  bring 
reproach  upon  the  movement.  The  same  may  be  said  for  any  other  new 
movement. 

But  I  must  not  consume  more  of  the  time.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  good  done  and  the  good  influences  set  in  motion  by  this  vigorous 
study  of  child  life  and  growth.  In  our  program  for  discussion  we  have 
endeavored  to  touch  somewhat  briefly  all  phases  of  the  work;  to  show 
the  scope  of  the  work  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
Miohigsin. 

DISCUSSION. 
Program, 

1.  The  Aim  of  Child  Study  and  the  Field  Covered. 

2.  What  has  been  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  Child  Study  on  the 
Teacher. 

3.  Place  and  Function  of  the  Mothers'  Club. 

4.  Present  Status  of  Child  Study— the  Whole  Field. 

5.  Reports  from  Michigan. 

SuPT.  S.  B.  Laird  of  Lansing  took  up  the  first  topic  saying: 

The  ten  minutes  assigned  for  this  work  is  simply  sufficient  to  give  a  few  sugges- 
tions. 

The  theme  of  child  study  is  not  a  new  one,  but  is  as  old  as  any  successful  work  in 
character  building,  whether  done  by  parent  or  teacher;  but  during  the  last  few  years 
more  methodical,  and  we  trust  more  scientific  attention,  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, so  that  now  teachers  can  feel  that  something  has  retjulted  from  their  labors. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  as  high  above  that  of  some  of  the  ordinary  occupations 
as  is  the  nature  of  the  material  on  which  he  works  in  its  importance  and  possibilities 
above  that  of  mere  inanimate  matter.  If  we  should  ask  a  skillful  mechanic  what  are 
the  qualifications  for  his  position,  he  would  probably  say,  first,  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  to  be  employed;  second,  a  clear  idea  of  the  result  to  be  attained;  third,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  instruments  to  be  used;  fourth,  a  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  handling  the  instruments  so  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  results.  If 
these  are  the  qualifications  for  what  may  be  termed  the  lower  realm  of  work; 
namely,  that  upon  inanimate  matter— certainly  we,  workers  in  a  higher  realm,  can- 
not complain  of  the  qualifications  required. 

The  consideration  of  this  first  qualification,  the  material  upon  which  we  labor,  con- 
fuses whUe  it  saddens.  The  aim,  then, of  child  study  is  to  answer  this  first  condition. 
It  recognizes  the  three-fold  nature  of  the  child,  and  seeks  for  a  fuller  knowledge 
along  each  line  and  with  each  individual  pupii.  In  brief,  the  aim  of  child  study 
is  to  secure  a  larger  measure  of  accurate,  practical,  and  applicable  knowledge  of 
the  child,  considered  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  with  a  view  of  using  this 
knowledge  in  his  future  training  and  development.  The  field  covered  finds  Its 
natural  boundaries  and  limitations  in  the  complex  nature  of  the  child.  I  can  barely, 
at  this  time,  touch  upon  the  physical  aspects  of  education  as  aided  by  child  study, 
leaving  the  two  very  important  ones,  the  mental  and  moral,  to  those  who  follow. 

Given,  then,  a  school  room  filled— not  with  ideal  children  living  upon  an  ideal 
plane,  nor  yet  mythical  children,  the  creations  of  fancy,  inhabiting  the  vast  some- 
where, but  real  children  of  flesh  and  blood,  muscles  and  nerves,  senses  and  volitions, 
hopes  and  fears,  ambitions  and  dreams,  gathered  about  the  teacher  in  some  of  those 
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wonderful  architectural  structures  of  thirty  years  ago,— and  what  has  child  study 
done  for  this,  the  common  condition  under  which  the  teacher  is  placed?  Child  study 
has  tal^en  cognizance  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  air  breathed  by  these  pupils, 
has  considered  the  volume  of  light  entering  the  room,  first  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
«  sufficiency  and,  second,  whether  the  seats  are  so  placed  as  to  give  the  child  the 
largest  measure  of  benefit  from  the  amount  of  light  received.  Both  of  these  phases 
have  been  emphasized  by  child  study,  and  conditions  Improved  so  far  as  architec- 
tural possibilities  permit 

Child  study,  then,  has  approached  the  child  a  little  closer  and  taken 
an  inventory  of  the  condition  of  his  senses  with  a  view  of  determining  first, 
their  alertness;  second,  whether  any  of  them  are  defective.  The  eyes  of  thousands 
of  children  within  the  past  few  years  have  been  examined,  and  the  results  have  been 
startling  in  character.  In  the  December  Journal  of  Education  there  was  a  record  of 
an  ofDcial  examdnation  which  occurred  in  Baltimore,  where  fifty-three  thousand 
children  were  examined.  The  report  states  that  the  vision  of  over  nine  thousand  of 
these  was,  found  so  defective  that  it  was  considered  best  for  them  not  to  attend 
school  longer,  while  over  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  were  found  to  have 
defective  sight.  The  hearing  of  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  pupils  has  been  tested, 
and  even  a  larger  per  cent  have  been  found  to  have  defects  in  that  organ.  In  many 
cases  those  dull  of  hearing  have  occupied  the  back  seats,  so  that  half  the  instmctlon 
given  by  the  teacher  from  her  position  in  front,  could  not  be  heard  by  them  and 
being  reproved  for  their  lack,  a  feeling  of  discouragement  and  sometimes  indiffer- 
ence has  seemed  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  thus  the  hopes  of  a  scholarly  educa- 
tion were  frustrated.  The  nostrils  have  also  been  examined  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining whether  that  baneful  disease  known  as  catarrh  was  impeding  the  normal 
action  of  the  mind;  for  it  is  a  I'ecognized  fact  that  people  suffering  from  that  dis- 
ease are  not  able  to  remember  as  well,  nor  to  carry  on  any  operations  of  the  mind 
under  such  favorable  circumstances. 

Child  study  has  also  recognized  the  fact  that  there  are  conditions  of  fatigue 
reached  in  the  school  room  which,  if  recognized  by  the  teacher  and  followed  by  a 
proper  measure  of  rest,  will  secure  the  accomplishment  of  a  larger  amount  of  work 
under  much  more  favorable  conditions. 

Child  study  has  also  discovered  the  truth  that  the  ability  to  control  the  smaller 
muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hands  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  age  of  the  child.  Hence 
the  work  in  the  primary  grades,  in  drawing  and  writing  especially,  should  not  be  on 
a  small  scale,  but  rather  on  so  large  a  scale  that  the  larger  muscles  of  the  arm  can 
be  used.  Thus  in  the  primary  grades  blackboard  work  with  the  full  arm  movement 
has  come  to  be  found  the  very  best  preparation  for  advanced  work;  and  larger  forms 
of  drawing,  rather  than  the  small  ones,  have  also  been  found  to  conduce  to  the  same 
result 

Child  study  has  likewise  attempted,  by  observing  the  whole  physical  make-up  of 
the  child,  to  determine  his  temperament;  i.  e.,  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mental 
and  moral  nature,  with  a  view  of  subjecting  each  to  that  method  of  treatment  which 
will  be  most  helpful. 

The  aim,  then,  of  chdld  study  is  a  high  and  holy  one.  If  some  of  the  results 
attained  seem  to  be  impractical  thus  far,  it  should  merely  serve  to  impel  us  to  closer 
study  and  more  untiring  effort.  We  believe  that  the  brightest  spot  in  our  educational 
horizon  today  is  child  study  practically  considered,  and  the  knowledge  thus  derived 
wisely  applied. 

In  the  absence  of  Supt.  Kelly  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  who  was  to  have  con- 
tinued the  discussion,  Mr.  Laird  was  urged  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
furthei  said: 

Having  briefiy  considered  the  physical  aspects  of  education  as  aided  by  child 
study,  we  will  consider  for  a  moment  that  of  the  mental.  Child  study  in  this  depart- 
ment has  tried  to  discover  what  the  condition  of  the  mental  faculties  is  with  a  view 
of  adapting  educational  work  to  the  proper  development  of  each.  It  has  also  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  often,  when  a  child  enters  school  at  five,  there  is  a  barrier  exist- 
ing to  all  normal  development  by  reason  of  what  may  be  termed  abnormal  self -con- 
sciousness. By  that  I  mean  that  the  mind  of  the  child,  which,  it  seems  to  me  was 
intended  by  the  Creator  to  find  its  course  of  activity  in  external  things  (since  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  are  first  developed),  has  been  turned  in  upon  itself,  so  that  he  comes 
to  think  that  people  are  watching  him,  thinking  about  him,— ofttimes  to  his  own  dls- 
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comfort,  sometimes  to  the  awakening  of  an  undue  spirit  of  pride.  This  condition, 
which  I  regard  a  very  serious  one,  can  be  best  treated  in  the  kindergarten;  and  I 
could  wish  for  every  Michigan  child  that  a  two  years*  training  under  a  wise  kinder- 
gartner  might  be  had,  in  order  that  all  traces  of  this  hindrance  might  be  removed. 

A  few  days  ago  an  illustration  of  this  came  within  my  observation.  A  little  girl  of 
perhaps  three  years  of  age  had  been  taught  to  say  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  and  all 
visitors  were  requested  to  listen  while  the  recital  took  place.  It  needed  but  the 
casual  glance  of  a  teacher  to  discover  that  the  little  one  had  really  learned  how  to 
''show  off/'  and  that  the  experience  was  working  its  baneful  influence  upon  the  little 
life. 

Child  study  has  also  aided  in  no  small  degree  in  the  development  of  the  moral 
nature  of  the  child.  In  order  that  we  may  do  anything  for  thds  department  of  his 
education,  we  must  know  where  to  begin;  and  in  order  to  discover  what  are  his 
present  standards  of  Justice,  and  whether  the  motive  of  the  act  in  any  sense  Is  con- 
sidered by  him,  we  must  catch  him  off  his  guard,  and,  by  certain  questions  to  be 
answered  in  writing,  determine  what  his  real  thought  is  about  some  of  these  things. 

To  illustrate:  A  short  time  ago  in  our  work  an  exercise  like  the  following  was 
given  to  some  of  the  grades:  ''A  girl  of  nine  has  a  playmate  of  seven  who 
has  not  a  good  home  and  has  not  a  sufDcient  amount  of  good,  healthy 
food.  She  is  sorry  for  him  and  desires  to  have  him  come  to  her  home  so  that 
her  mother  can  give  him  a  good  supper  and  thus  make  him  happy. 
Fearing  that  he  would  not  come  on  a  direct  invitation,  she  deceives  him 
by  saying  *If  you  will  come  to  our  house  tonight,  you  can  play  with  our 
dog.*  She  has  no  dog.  If  you  were  her  mother,  what  would  you  do  with  her  for  thus 
deceiving?*'  Over  against  this  we  placed  another,  something  as  follows:  ''James 
is  angry  at  his  playmate  and  desires  to  have  him  punished.  In  order  to  secure  this 
he  tells  a  lie  about  him  and  attains  his  end.  James*  father  finds  out  about  the  mat- 
ter. What  do  you  think  his  father  ought  to  do  with  him?** 

The  design  in  this  work  is  to  determine  what  the  standard  of  Justice  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  is,  and  to  test  whether  motive  is  considered  at  all  by  them.  The 
information  thus  received  of  course  in  a  certain  sense  was  colored  by  the  home 
training,  and  somewhat  by  school  training;  but  still  it  enables  the  teacher  to  know 
the  thoughts  of  the  child  about  these  things,  and  then  if  wrong,  to  correct  them. 
A  fifteen-minute  exercise  by  means  of  a  well-directed  story  might  have  the  desired 
influence  in  elevating  the  moral  standards  of  the  children. 

Much  more  might  be  said  along  this  line  did  time  permit  Not  only  is  the  knowl- 
edge secured  through  the  aid  of  child  study  an  important  matter,  but  there  must  be 
a  desire— yes,  a  strong  determination  to  use  this  knowledge  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion; and  if  this  be  done  by  each  teacher  in  her  own  sphere  of  work,  much  good  will 
come  to  her  through  the  benefit  of  an  increased  sympathy  for  all  unfortunates,  and 
much  good  to  the  child  from  the  better  conditions  under  which  he  will  be  placed. 

SuPT.  Pattenqill:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  movement  takes  the  place  of  the 
study  gained  by  the  old-time  schoolmaster  in  "boarding  round.**  The  child  at  home, 
the  child  in  school,  the  child  on  the  school  ground  are  different  individuals.  We 
should  study  the  child  in  all  these  phases. 

Supt.  R.  D.  BrigpTs  of  Howell  presented  the  second  topic,  "What  haa 
been  and  what  will  be  the  Effect  of  Child  Study  upon  the  Teacher:" 

Almost  any  phase  of  child  study  has  a  charm  for  the  true  teacher  and  not  alone 
for  him,  but  for  every  person  who  loves  children.  He  who  does  not  love  children 
and  find  Joy  in  the  unfolding  of  the  child  soul  should  have  no  lot  or  part  in  the 
teachers*  heritage. 

Many  true-hearted  parents  and  teachers  have  had  very  erroneous  ideas  of  what 
child  study  really  is,  and  as  a  result  have  stood  aloof  and  been  content  to  dub  it  a 
fad  and  lend  their  influence  to  those  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  children  and  opposed 
to  their  better  development. 

The  systematic  study  of  children  in  this  country  was  begun  in  1879  when  four  kin- 
dergartners  of  Boston,  acting  under  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw*s  lead,  took  three  or  four 
children  at  a  time  aside  and  endeavored  to  find  the  contents  of  their  minds.  From 
that  beginning  child  study  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  spirited  criticism  both  from 
within  and  from  without  the  profession  till  today  it  needs  no  apology  for  its  exist- 
ence nor  begs  for  recognition.  Indeed  Dr.  Krohn,  in  1803,  in  his  report  asserts  that 
"Scientific  child  study  Is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  parents  and  teachers 
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and  is  receiving  careful  and  painstaJ^ing  attention  at  their  hands,  it  is  certainly  in 
the  air  that  the  average  teacher  breathes,  is  more  than  a  fad  and  Is  among  the  mo0t 
practice  and  practicable  of  studies."  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  it  has  a  most  excel- 
lent effect  upon  the  teacher.  By  careful  observation  of  children  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  is  divided  from  abstract  themes  and  mystifying  discussions  and  is  focused 
upon  the  concrete  child  as  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  the  school  room. 
So  noticeable  has  been  the  effect  that  Principal  Russell,  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  School,  has  felt  impelled  to  say  "That  the  practice  of  child  study  is  primar- 
ily and  directly  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher,  indirectly  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and 
Incidentally  for  the  sake  of  the  science.  At  first  this  seems  like  an  extreme  view; and 
yet  one  Is  forced  to  admit  that  one  of  the  best  results  of  this  kind  of  work  is  the 
effect  upon  the  teacher's  own  life  and  methods  of  instruction,  freshening  him  and 
keeping  him  in  loving  conscious  contact  with  the  child  he  is  endeavoring  to  lead. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  child  study  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
many  teachers  and  that  its  benefits  will  become  increasingly  marked  as  teachers 
receive  more  light  upon  the  subject  and  learn  better  methods  of  studying  the  child. 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  before  me  today  who  can  date  their  emancipation 
from  ruts  and  routine  to  their  taking  up  of  this  work. 

Many  an  earnest  teacher  and  parent  has  felt  that  child  study  was  too  difficult  for 
him  to  undertake,  honestly  believing  that  special  training  and  costly  apparatus  were 
prime  necessities,  forgetting  that  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  observation  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  school  and  home  relations  with  the  child.  When  the  child  is 
placed  in  a  new  environment  he  ceases  to  be  natural,  almost  loses  his  individuality, 
and  careful  indeed  must  be  the  handling  then  to  learn  the  secret  working  of  his 
mind.  Love  begets  love.  Confidence  brings  confidence  to  the  child.  Every  broad 
minded  and  true-hearted  teacher  can  with  a  little  patience  draw  out  the  budding 
soul  and  make  the  contents  of  the  child  mind  an  open  page. 

Psychology  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  child  study,  the  one  the  key  to  the  other; 
the  one  furnishing  the  laws  for  the  working  of  the  mind  and  for  its  development, 
(these  laws  being  the  same  for  the  child  as  for  the  adult)  and  so  giving  the  teacher 
the  necessary  help  to  handle  his  subject,  the  other  furnishing  the  data  upon  which 
psychology  is  based. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  done  most,  I  am  sure,  will  attest  that  it  is  no 
easy  task  thoroughly  to  study  a  child.  Most  persons  have  been  surprised  to  find 
what  a  draft  it  made  upon  their  time  and  energy,  but  here  as  in  every  other  field  the 
reward  is  commensurate  with  the  exertion  put  forth. 

A  deep  insight  into  child  nature  can  only  be  had  by  patient,  persevering,  persistent 
contact  with  children.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  most  of  the  failures  (and  there 
have  been  many)  can  be  traced  to  the  attempts  to  study  children  from  books;  and 
from  what  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  done  their  own  observing,  I  am  positive 
that  the  reading  of  articles  on  child  study  is  about  as  profitless  an  employment  to 
those  who  have  never  studied  children  themselves  as  can  well  be  found.  Thanks  to 
the  few  enthusiastic  pioneers  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  child  study,  these 
articles  usually  awaken  an  interest  in  the  study. 

Most  teachers  worthy  the  name  are  really  making  an  honest  attempt  to  study 
children  in  rational  ways,  and  the  verdict  is  unanimous  that  increase  in  teachinir 
power  and  love  for  the  profession  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  efforts  made  to  study 
pupils  individually.  The  result  has  been  in  the  direction  of  better  teaching,  better 
governing,  and  more  wholesome  school  sentiment. 

While  we  can  cavil  about  Prof.  RusselPs  proposition,  yet  the  abiding  benefit  even- 
tually comes  to  the  child  in  the  form  of  better  and  more  symmetrical  development. 
If  the  study  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  primarily,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
child  were  an  after  consideration,  would  it  not  then  be  worth  the  effort  of  those 
who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  work?  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  pay 
even  then.  Remember  the  old  adage  bears  out  the  conclusion,  "Like  teacher,  like 
school;"  and  the  individual  child,  the  school,  home,  and  community,  are  surely  bene- 
fited thereby. 

So  long  as  child  life  bears  so  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  divinity  and  the  child 
soul  refiects  the  love  of  Him  who  suffered  little  children  to  come  to  Him,  so  long 
child  study  will  continue  to  be  the  perennial  spring  of  inspiration  for  teacher  and 
parent;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  parents  are  Just  as  eagerly  taking  up  this  work 
as  teachers.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  shown  in  the  Mothers*  Clubs,  where  they 
have  been  tried,  is  surely  gratify  log. 

This  phase  of  the  study  has  done  more  to  correct  the  wrong  notions  existing  in 
regard  to  child  study  than  any  other.   When  the  community  finds  out  and  feels  that 
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this  part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  in  the  line  of  treating  children  as  individuals,  and 
alms  to  round  out  and  develop  the  child's  character  and  relieves  the  monotony  of 
the  ceaseless  class  routine,  it  appeals  to  the  affection  of  every  right  hearted  parent 
In  the  community  and  invites  harmony  and  co-operative  effort  This  bringing  of 
parent  and  teacher  Into  better  relations  and  harmonizing  methods  of  child  handling 
in  home  and  school,  means  much  for  our  schools  and  school  systems. 

God  speed  the  time  when  Individual  child  study  shall  be  a  pre-requislte  for  a 
teacher's  license  and  facilities  shall  be  afforded  at  every  normal  school;  yes,  every 
school  that  purposes  to  fit  young  men  and  young  women  for  teaching,  for  this  wiU 
most  effectively  close  the  gate  against  the  annual  flood  of  would-be  teachers  whose 
only  qualification  for  the  teacher's  position  is  that  they  are  without  other  employ- 
ment. Then  will  dawn  a  golden  age  for  education,  when  the  god  of  our  bofisted 
education  shall  dwell  In  the  teacher's  heart  and  his  best  loved  temples  shall  be  the 
school  rooms,  and  the  sweetest  incense  offered  upon  his  altars  shall  be  the  sacrifice 
of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  past  Then  the  teacher,  under  the  divine 
guidance  and  inspiration,  shall  rule  by  love  and  we  may  expect  the  fairest  fruitage 
of  child  character. 

Martha  Shebwood,  Saginaw,  E.  S.: 

If  teachers  spent  time  enough  to  understand  the  motives  and  nature  of  the  child» 
it  would  count  for  as  much  as  would  the  same  amount  of  time  spent  in  correcting 
language  lessons. 

SuipT.  E.  P.  Chubch,  Lansing: 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  who  has  been  a  long  time  engaged  in  teaching  wiU» 
perhaps  unconsciously,  have  been  engaged  in  child  study.  My  first  experience  in 
teaching  was  not  in  the  public  schools,  but  in  the  reform  school  of  a  neighboring 
state;  and  I  find  that,  without  knowing  that  we  did  so,  we  laid  down  certain  rules 
and  formulated  certain  plans  which  were  in  line  with  the  child  study  Ideas  advoca- 
ted today. 

In  order  to  do  the  best  work,  the  teacher  must  understand  each  Individual  child; 
one  is  over-confident  and  needs  to  be  held  In  check,  another  is  timid;  and  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  a  teacher  should  do,  it  is  to  study  not  to  step  ruthlessly  upon  the 
tender  sensibilities  of  the  child.  It  is  well,  also,  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
home.  Some  children  are  taught  in  the  home  to  do  things  that  we  do  not  like  at 
school;  and  I  have  had  to  settle  many  quarrels  which  arose  from  some  boy  saying, 
"My  father  said  if  that  boy  sassed  me  I  was  to  lick  him."  If  we  understand  more 
of  the  home  training,  we  shall  know  how  to  meet  these  things.  The  great  work  of 
the  teacher  is  to  take  the  boy  or  girl  and  make  the  most  of  a  man  or  woman  out  of 
him  that  is  possible  under  the  given  circumstances,  and  to  encourage  them  in  things 
in  which  they  can  succeed,  and  discourage  them  in  attempting  things  in  which  we 
know  they  cannot  succeed. 

L.  R.  FiSKE,  Albion: 

It  seems  to  me  it  must  be  true  that  the  more  we  teachers  know  of  those  whom 
we  are  to  teach,  the  better  qualified  we  are  to  teach  them ;  and  thus  child  study  will 
be  of  Immense  value  to  us  as  teachers.  I  think  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  about 
pupils  by  watching  them  day  by  day,  by  watching  the  effect  upon  them  of  the 
Instruction  we  give  them,  of  knowing  about  them  when  they  are  outside  the  school 
room.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  teacher  will  be  benefited  very  much  by  test- 
ing them  and  then  withdrawing  his  attention.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  tell  very 
much  from  the  complexion,  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  color  of  the  eyes,  and  a  great 
many  other  things,  as  these  things  will  vary  so  much.  There  are  certain  things  in 
the  early  years  of  the  child  which  produce  certain  manifestations,  and  these  need 
thoroughly  to  be  studied  in  order  that  we  may  know  the  child.  We  need  to  learn 
all  we  can  about  every  young  person  who  is  under  our  instruction,  and  surely  the 
more  knowledge  we  get,  the  better  will  we  be  able  to  do  our  work  as  teachers. 

Harriet  Marsh  of  Detroit  proceeded  with  the  third  topic,  "The  Place 
and  Function  of  the  Mothers'  Club."    She  said : 

Those  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enter  this  world  before  Reform's  ruthless 
hand  essayed  to  destroy  the  myth,  the  allegory,  and  the  fable,  can  doubtless  recall 
the  story  of  the  colored  glasses;  and,  as  I  utter  these  words,  many  minds  wiU  travel 
back  to  the  time  when  we,  as  happy  children,  watched  those  other  happy  children 
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as  they  sat  before  the  glowing  grate  and  talked  of  the  wonderful  pictures  their 
colored  glasses  conjured  up  before  them  in  the  burning  coals.  We  rememTber  the 
surprise  expressed  when  It  was  found  that  each  saw  different  objects,  and  smile 
to  think  that  the  apparent  miracle  was  merely  the  result  of  their  own  imaginations 
aided  by  the  colored  glasses  each  child  wore.  The  story  has  long  ago  faded  from 
our  minds,  but  the  moral  remains;  and  you  and  I,  dear  friends,  are  today  looking 
at  the  educational  problem  in  exactly  the  same  way,  each  gaining  only  that  glimpse 
of  the  truth  which  his  own  mind,  aided  by  the  colored  spectacles  of  his  own  particu- 
lar environment,  enables  him  to  see,  not  always  realizing  that  it  is  only  as  a  wider 
intelligence  and  a  stronger  vision  aid  us  to  discern  more  clearly,  that  these  marvel- 
ous glasses  retain  less  and  less  of  their  own  particular  coloring  and  allow  a  broader 
flood  of  light  to  fall  across  our  darkened  pathway. 

One  need  only  look  at  our  own  history  for  the  past  half  century,  to  find  a  verifica- 
tion of  this  statement  or  to  realize  the  partial  failure  of  our  own  experiment.  An 
ever  increasing  population  renders  present  means  and  methods  totally  inadequate; 
and,  in  addition,  we  are  confronted  with  an  army  of  truants  soon  to  become  an 
army  of  criminals,  babies  smoking  cigarets,  lads  of  fifteen  '^holding  up"  belated 
pedestrians,  and  a  nation  of  children  whose  total  disregard  of  others'  rights  renders 
them  too  often  a  menace  to  life  and  property.  Is  It  surprising  that  the  cfhild  who 
destroys  trees  and  fences  unrebuked  finds  it  hard  in  later  years  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  his  property  and  others,  or  that  his  uncontrolled  temper  and  swollen 
exaggerated  ideas  of  his  own  rights  lead  him,  upon  the  least  provocation,  to  seek 
justification  in  murder  or  suicide?  How  can  these  evils  be  met?  In  one  way  only,— 
by  provfding  a  system  of  education  which  shall  cultivate  the  child's  heart  and  allow 
his  sympathies  to  fiow  in  all  healthy  channels.  As  well  might  one  separate  the 
delicate  and  Intricate  machinery  of  a  watch  into  three  parts  and  expect  it  to  keep 
accurate  time,  as  to  educate  the  child's  intellect  without  reference  to  the  fact  that 
his  nature  is  three-fold!  But  how  shall  this  need  be  met?  I  make  answer  that  the 
first  step  toward  lessening  the  evil  must  be  found  in  the  co-operation  of  the  mother 
and  the  teacher;  in  this  way  only  can  the  awful  gaps  between  home  and  school  life 
be  closed,  and  intelligent,  uniform  training  secured  to  the  child.  Co-operation  may 
be  brought  about  in  many  ways,  the  easiest  of  which  is,  perhaps,  found  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Mothers'  Club. 

I  have  spoken  so  often  on  this  subject  that  it  is  no  doubt  unnecessary  to  remind 
you  of  the  many  reasons  whicht  to  my  mind,  render  this  subject  one  of  national 
importance.  Believe  me,  dear  friends,  the  right  of  female  suffrage  cannot  help  us 
in  fighting  these  evils  one-tenth  as  much  as  an  honest,  conscientious,  intelligent 
preparation  for  teaching  and  motherhood;  and  how  can  this  Intelligent  preparation 
be  made  unless  the  mind  of  the  mother  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher  meet,  and  how 
can  they  meet  unless  mother  and  teacher  discuss  together  these  subjects  of  vital 
importance  to  the  child?  The  value  of  any  educational  movement  must  lie  in  its 
simplicity,  its  adaptability,  its  usefulness;  here  is  a  device  which  meets  admirably 
all  three  requirements. 

The  club  should  be  held  in  the  school  room,  as  many  mothers  will  meet  there 
when  too  diffident  to  enter  a  neighbor's  home;  then  again,  this  arrangement  famil- 
iarizes them  with  the  school  and  renders  future  visits  more  probable.  Its  machinery 
is  exceedingly  simple.  No  officers  are  needed  save  a  president  and  a  secretary;  no 
list  of  members  should  be  kept,  as  such  formality  often  tends  to  frighten  away  those 
who  most  require  its  assistance;  there  should  also  be  an  entire  absence  of  dues;  and» 
if  selfishness,  politics,  and  sectarianisms  are  kept  out  of  its  work,  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  any  school  or  neighborhood. 

Its  adaptability  is  unquestioned,  as  each  district  decides  its  own  particular  line  of 
activity,  while  its  fimction  is  to  afd  In  any  work  which  can  benefit  the  child.  Thus 
in  some  schools  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  teaching  cleanliness,  the  need  of 
sleep,  proper  care  of  the  body,  prevention  of  sickness,  the  evils  which  arise  from 
allowing  children  to  nm  the  streets,  especially  at  night,  and  the  great  demand 
for  attractive  homes;  it  may  also  be  made  an  important  factor  in  preventing  tardi- 
ness, loiterinj:  on  street  corners,  the  use  of  cigarets,  profanity,  destruction  of 
private  property,  the  circulation  of  improper  literature;  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  is 
the  medium  by  which  comfortable  clothing  can  be  supplied  to  suffering  and  helpless 
children.  One  school  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  of  cooking,  and 
upon  being  asked  if  the  club  ever  considered  "subjects  of  an  ethical  nature,"  replied 
that  all  subjects  are  ethical  under  proper  treatment,  and  also  ventured  the  opinion 
that  the  mother  who  learns  to  see  the  connection  between  badly  cooked  food  and  a 
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poorly  prepared  spelling  lesson,  between  heavy  bread  and  an  Intemperate  husband, 
is  far  on  the  road  to  the  solution  of  many  vexed  educational  problems.  We  have 
lived  long  In  the  clouds;  it  is  time  that  mother  and  teacher  walked  together  among 
the  simple  realities  of  life.  Each  needs  the  help  that  the  other  alone  can  give;  it  is 
the  only  way  by  which  we  can  close  the  awful  gaps  which  now  exists  In  our  system 
of  education. 

Large  sums  of  money  go  yearly  to  aid  the  work  of  missionaries  on  foreign  shores, 
and  this  Is  all  right;  but  did  it  ever  strike  you  that  it  is  a  trifle  inconsistent  to 
send  money  to  people  some  of  whom  bring  up  their  eliildren  better  than  we?  A  few 
days  ago  Detroit  had  a  "criminal  Sunday"  and  many  plans  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  and  erring  were  discussed.  Might  it  not  be  better  for  mothers  and  teachers  to 
work  together  for  the  protection  of  the  child  before  he  becomes  a  criminal?  As  I 
write  these  words,  the  Christmas  moon  is  bathing  many,  many  happy  homes  In  her 
pure,  silver  light;  and  as  I  watch  the  windows  which  even  now  twinkle  as  stars  in 
the  frosty  firmament,  I  know  that  little  children  are  preparing  for  their  nightly  rest, 
and  that  soon  the  angel  of  sleep  shall  touch  with  gentle  finger  the  eyelids  now 
wearied  with  fun  and  frolic:  but  behind  one  of  those  windows  dwells  a  child  who 
will  one  day  be  a  criminal,  the  tiny  hand  now  so  smooth  and  dimpled  shall  one  day 
grasp  the  murderer's  weapon,  and  the  downy  head,  for  which  no  pillow  is  now  too 
soft,  shall  soon  rest  upon  the  hard  pallet  In  a  prison  cell!  Are  we  quite  sure,  dear 
friends,  that  he  does  not  belong  to  one  of  us? 

How  many  criminals  do  you  think  might  have  been  saved,  if  mothers  and  teach- 
ers had  worked  together  for  the  last  quarter  century?  When  will  unnatural  meth- 
ods cease,  when  will  we  begin  to  work  logically  and  naturally?  God  grant  that  the 
people  of  these  United  States,  of  our  own  loved  Michigan,  and  of  this  association, 
may  see  their  duty  ere  it  becomes  too  late! 

Belle  Waldo,  Lansing: 

The  place  of  a  Mother's  Club,  which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  child 
and  his  environment.  Is  so  obviously  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  and  with 
the  help  and  co-operation  of  the  teacher,  that  that  part  of  the  subject  would  seem  to 
need  very  little  discussion.  The  mother  and  the  teacher  are  the  two  great  factors 
la  molding  the  direction  and  character  of  the  child's  life.  The  mother  stands  pre- 
eminently first,  for  to  her  is  given  the  care  and  guidance  at  the  most  Impressionable 
age. 

The  period  of  infancy,  during  which  the  physical  adjustment  is  made  to  the  life 
which  surrounds  it,  is  extremely  important,  as  is  well  known.  Dr.  Plske  says  that 
this  prolonged  period  of  infancy  which  is  necessary  to  bring  about  these  adjust- 
ments and  which  is  the  period  of  helplessness,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  human 
family  and  therefore  at  the  foundation  of  human  society  and  our  institutional  life. 
No  effort  that  the  mother  can  put  forth  at  this  critical  period  that  these  adjustments 
may  be  made  in  harmony  with  the  life  that  must  necessarily  surround  the  child, 
should  seem  too  great  in  comparison  to  the  object  to  be  gained.  The  words  "What 
Is  worth  while"  have  received  much  thought  of  late;  but  it  would  almost  seem  that 
nothing  is  worth  while  but  the  proper  development  and  training  of  those  who  will 
so  soon  take  from  us  into  their  keeping,  to  make  or  mar,  all  that  pertains  to  gov- 
ernment, business  affairs,  the  educational  and  religious  interests  of  our  land. 

The  moral  side  of  the  child's  nature  has  been  given  a  much  larger  trend  than  is 
often  supposed  at  the  age  when  the  ordinary  child  enters  school.  The  pages  of  that 
mind,  I  think  any  primary  teacher  will  boar  me  out  in  saying,  are  not  so  clear  and 
unspotted  as  the  watchful  mother  or  the  casual  observer  might  expect.  These  first 
five  or  six  years,  therefore,  are  very  valuable  and  demand  the  greatest  thought  and 
highest  effort  of  the  parent. 

The  individualization  brought  about  in  our  schools  by  child  study  has  demanded 
the  co-operation  of  the  mother  in  our  work;  hence  the  demand  for  the  Mother's  Club. 
We  must  know  all  sides  of  the  child's  life,  and  the  insight  gained  into  the  home  life 
by  these  meetings  with  mothers  is  very  valuable.  The  antagonistic  feeling,  which  we 
cannot  deny  has  often  formerly  existed  between  mother  and  teacher,  has  In  a  large 
measure  been  removed,  when  a  mutual  understanding  that  both  are  working  for 
the  same  end,  namely,  the  best  good  of  the  child,  has  become  recognized.  The  mother 
learns  that  a  child's  interpretation  of  a  teacher's  words  and  actions  is  often  at  fault, 
and  the  teacher  learns  to  have  sympathy  for  that  deep  mother  love  which  sometimes 
blinds  her  eyes  to  any  imperfection  in  her  child. 

33 
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It  is  becoming  a  well  recognized  fact  that  interest  in  a  child  and  in  childhood, 
though  a  fine  characteristic  in  one's  life,  is  not  enough  to  insure  his  highest  develop- 
ment. We  may  hang  over  his  cradle,  watch  his  lightest  breath,  enjoy  each  dal^ 
change  and  improvement;  but  if  that  interest  be  not  supplemented  by  an  intel- 
ligence, by  a  scientitic  Intelligence,  if  you  please,— that  recognizes  individuality,  will 
power,  heredity,  and  the  laws  that  govern  mind;  an  intelligence  that  has  sought 
diligently  for  all  knowledge  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  child's  future  growth  and 
has  consecrated  it  to  that  child's  best  development,  physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally,—this  same  interest  may  do  incalculable  harm.  For  the  interest  that  develope 
an  abnormal  self-consciousness  in  the  child,  a  trait  recognized  by  all  true  teachers 
as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  drawbacis:  to  a  free  and  perfect  develop- 
ment, certainly  does  more  harm  than  can  be  estimated. 

Great  minds  have  in  the  past  and  are  at  the  present  time  devoting  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  to  wide  research  in  the  realm  of  child  life.  A  new  world  has  been 
opened  before  the  thoughtful  educator  and  Intelligent  mother.  The  result  of  this 
wide  research  and  study  may  be  brought  before  the  mothers  in  the  clubs  now  being 
organized  all  over  our  country  and  taking  a  most  prominent  place  in  our  educational 
facilities.  A  glance  at  only  a  few  subjects  taken  up  by  some  of  the  principal  clubs 
cannot  but  impress  one  with  the  thought  of  the  vast  amount  of  help  that  must  be 
carried  into  the  many  homes  there  represented.  In  our  own  State  the  club  of  the 
Hancock  school,  Detroit,'  sends  out  a  program  for  the  coming  year  (of  subjects  for 
discussion  and  lectures)  that  has  been  most  wisely  and  carefully  planned.  The 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  club  has  discussed  such  subjects  as  *The  Formation  of  Habits," 
and  takes  the  psychological  grounds  that  habits  of  courtesy,  unselfishness,  obe- 
dience, and  promptness  in  performing  duties,  can  only  be  formed  by  repetition.  It 
has  also  discussed  fatigue,  keenness,  loyalty  of  the  senses,  etc.  The  club  at  Normal 
Park,  Illinois,  gives  a  large  part  of  its  time  to  the  discussion  of  physical  conditions. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Jackman,  its  president,  in  a  recent  letter,  says:  "I  am  so  well  convinced 
that  social  and  moral  difficulties  are  closely  related  to  physical  conditions  that  I 
plan  to  spend  much  of  our  time  in  a  study  of  this  side."  The  ground  mentioned 
and  much  beside,  is  fully  and  clearly  outlined  in  the  little  book  she  has  recently 
sent  out,  "How  to  Organize  Round  Tables."  The  subjects  of  food,  clothing,  care 
of  body,  sleep,  exercise,  periods  of  growth,  children's  rights,  interests,  fears,  plays 
and  games,  and  problems  of  discipline  are  helpfully  outlined.  If  the  discussion  of 
these  subjects,  and  the  results  arrived  at  from  the  same,  could  be  followed  up 
by  wise  and  efficient  action  on  the  part  of  all  mothers  thus  reached,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate  the  great  good  that  might  be  achieved  in  our  homes,  and  the 
corresponding  good  reflected  in  our  schools. 

One  of  our  most  earnest  educators  who  has  given  much  thought  to  all  that 
pertains  to  child  study,  writes  thus  in  regard  to  results  of  mother's  meetings  held 
in  connection  with  his  own  school:  ''I  think  at  least  two  general  results  have  fol- 
lowed; the  teacher  has  become  more  thoughtful  of  the  individual  pupil,  the  parent 
and  teacher  understand  each  other  better  and  they  more  heartily  supi^ort  each 
other  in  consequence.  But  beyond  the  direct  effect  upon  the  school  and  teacher 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  seek  by  these  meetings  to  arouse  the  mothers  to  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  knowing  their  children  fully,  of  securing  their  confidence 
and  becoming  their  companions.  A  large  amount  of  work  must  be  done  if  the 
work  of  the  school  be  not  undone.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  instruction  that 
makes  for  character.  Our  work,  then,  is  to  get  mothers  to  see  this  truth;  then  to 
instruct  them  how  to  do  their  work." 

In  view  of  these  thoughts,  I  would  therefore  say  that  the  widest  scope  and 
greatest  work  of  these  meetings  is  the  rousing  of  motherhood  to  an  appreciation  of 
her  great  privilege. 

The  great  questions  relating  to  purity  of  child  life,  the  part  she  can  take  in  the 
direction  of  home  activities  and  in  the  reading  and  companionship  of  her  child, 
must  be  brought  to  her  notice.  If  the  one  thought  only  of  securing  and  keeping 
the  confidence  of  her  child  can  be  emphatically  brought  out  and  brought  home 
to  mothers,  the  movement  then  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Who  cau  tell  tlie  harm  done  to  a  child  by  evasion  and  embarrassment  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  when  he  comes  to  her  in  all  confidence  with  the  great  questions 
of  life  upon  his  lips.  These  questions  will  be  pondered  upon,  the  answers  obtained 
somewhere.  How  much  better  that  the  answere  be  given  with  truth  and  reverence 
by  the  mother,  as  far  as  they  can  be  understood.  The  great  mystery  of  life  may 
be  made  as  beautiful  and  sacred  to  him  as  tlie  mystery  of  death.  It  is  all  a 
mystery  to  him;  but  the  latter  is  spokeu  of  reverently  and  explained  to  him 
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something  beautiful,  lioly,  and  ordained  of  God,  while  the  equally  sacred  mystery 
of  life  is  met  with  evasion  and  perhaps  left  to  be  explained  from  the  most  vicious 
sources,  in  spite  of  all  the  safeguards  we  may  throw  about  him.  The  strongest  and 
surest  safeguard  is  knowledge  gained  from  the  pure  source  of  a  mother's  lips; 
and  the  child  thus  shielded  by  the  armor  of  innocence  and  knowledge  will  be 
safe  from  the  arrows  of  vile  suggestion,  and  will  turn  with  disgust  from  poisoned 
and  impure  Information. 

The  parent  and  teacher  can  most  effectively  co-operate  in  securing  to  the  child 
proper  instruction;  and  when  he  finds  that  knowledge  of  himself  is  taught  him  as 
freely  and  frankly  as  other  facts^of  nature  and  science,  and  when  the  "glamour 
of  secrecy"  Is  removed,  many  of  the  evil  practices  and  many  of  the  evil  communi- 
cations arising  from  the  contact  of  children  in  our  public  schools  will  be  removed 
and  the  schools  become  "fountains  of  good  thorough  scientific  instruction." 

The  question  of  obedience  could  be  very  profitably  brought  to  the  attention  of 
mothers.  The  fear  that  a  blind  obedience  will  be  exacted  of  children  and  the 
will  be  broken,  which  would  certainly  be  a  condition  to  be  deplored,  has,  I  fear, 
led  to  an  error  on  the  other  side.  Parents  are  apt  to  forget  that  a  blind  obedience 
on  the  part  of  the  child  is  enlightened  by  their  own  wider  experience  and  clearer 
Judgment,  and  that  the  will  that  bends  to  proper  authority  in  unquestioninK 
obedience,  gains  added  strength  for  the  duties  of  life;  for  must  we  not  all  follow 
the  law  blindly  until  our  eyes  are  opened  to  understand  what  is  the  will  of  the 
Father  concerning  us? 

Ah!  there  need  be  no  fear  but  that  subjects  for  discussion  in  a  Mother's  Club 
that  has  the  co-operation  of  the  teacher,  will  be  many  and  broad.  Much  can  be 
done  with  the  subject  of  self  control  and  the  literature  and  amusements  of 
children;  and  one  subject  I  noticed  recently  as  brought  up  for  discussion  in  a 
Mother's  Club  was  suggestive  to  say  the  least,  "The  Importance  of  Bringing  up 
our  Sons  to  be  Good  Husbands  and  our  Daughters  to  be  contented  and  useful  Old 
Maids."  There  is  more  philosophy  In  the  subject  i)erhap8  than  might  appear  at 
the  first  reading. 

And  so  I  urge,  let  the  good  work  go  on.  Hold  to  the  idea  throughout  of  a  thor- 
ough interdependence  of  teacher  and  mother:— for  when  a  mother  can  feel  that  her 
child  passes  from  ber  hands  to  hands  as  wise  and  tender;  that  the  teacher  is 
aware  of  the  great  task  before  her;  that  she  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  her  work, 
socially  and  sympathetically;  that  she  is  imbued  with  the  spiiit  of  knowledge 
of  child  life  and  children's  minds,— then  will  our  ideal  be  reached  and  we  be 
able  to  develop  the  threefold  capacity  spoken  of  in  Hill's  article  on  "Modem 
Ideals  in  Education;"  namely,  the  threefold  capacity  to  meet  all  the  haps  of  life 
without  hurt,  and  discharge  its  duties  with  success;  to  enter  the  "valley  of  the 
shadow"  a  stronger,  nobler,  more  highly  organized  being  than  when  we  first 
came  forth  from  the  unknown;  and  to  leave  in  this  fair  field  of  folk  some  seed  of 
His  planting,  be  it  of  thought,  word,  or  act,  which  shall  make  it  richer  for  the 
work  of  all  who  follow. 

Supt.  O.  L.  Miller  of  Charlotte  presented  the  fourth  topic,  or  "The 
Whole  Field,"  as  follows: — 

Dr.  Van  Liew  says:  "I  distinguish  two  phases  in  child-study,— the  first  consists 
of  those  lines  of  work  undertaken  by  the  special  scientific  investigator  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  new  truths  in  the  development  of  the  child,  the  other  phase 
deals  with  the  problem  of  securing  an  application  of  what  research  has  thus  far 
yielded."  It  is  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  present  status  of  child-study  under  these 
two  heads.  We  wish,  if  necessary,  however,  so  to  modify  the  statement  regarding 
the  first  class  as  to  include  all  workers  who,  whether  in  ways  that  can  be  willed 
scientific  or  not,  are  seeking  not  necessarily  new  truth,  but  truth  concerning  the 
child. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  in  the  first  number  of  Studies  in  Education  in  an  article 
entitled  "Methods  of  Studying  Children,"  enumerates  no  fewer  than  nine  distinct 
methods  and  discusses  them  quite  at  length.  Without  attempting  so  close  an 
analysis  the  following  should  receive  especial  notice: 

We  desire  to  mention  first  the  biological  method  pursued  at  present  at  a  number 
of  our  leading  universities.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  work  may  be  mentioned 
a  study  of  c»ior  perception  in  the  peripheral  retina  of  children,  made  by  Mr. 
Luckey  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  This  study  showed  that  such  color 
perception  is  more  restricted  relatively  in  children  than  adults.     It  Is  not  always 
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easy  to  see  what  application  will  eventually  be  made  of  the  results  of  this  class 
of  workers.  Prof.  B.  W.  Scripture  of  Yale,  one  of  the  foremost  in  this  line  of 
work,  has  the  following  to  say  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Illinois  Society: 
"Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  accurate  biological  investigation  of  children, 
the  most  important  result  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  possibility  of  careful  develop- 
ment of  each  individual  child  on  the  basis  of  a  trustworthy  diagnosis  of  the  child's 
mental  condition  at  successive  stages."  Prof.  Bryan's  words  in  the  same  publica- 
tion are  also  of  interest  and  are  as  follows:  **The  biological,  medical,  and  psycho- 
logical sciences,  which  contribute  to  our  knowjedge  of  child-life,  like  all  other 
empirical  sciences,  are  in  process  of  rapid  growth,  and  therefore  contain  many 
things  scrappy,  apparently  useless  and  contradictory.  Such  a  book  as  'Donald- 
son's Growth  of  the  Brain'  may,  however,  show  the  outsider  how,  through  the 
seeming  hurly-burly,  there  arises  a  substantial  science  of  the  life  of  man." 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  nature  of  the  biological  work  is  such  that 
comparatively  few  will  engage  in  it. 

We  turn  now  to  a  second  method  of  study  in  which  large  numbers  are  engaged. 
We  refer  to  the  observations,  both  written  and  unwritten,  made  on  children  with- 
out direction  and  without  hypothesis.  Probably  no  one  has  won  greater  renown 
in  this  particular  line  of  work  than  Prin*  E.  H.  Russell  of  the  Worcester  Normal. 
A  large  number  of  records  had  been  made  by  his  students  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  This  method  has  the  advantage  that  the  child  is  entirely  unconscious 
that  he  is  the  object  of  study  and  the  observer  takes  only  what  the  child  gives  him, 
not  intruding  himself  upon  the  child  in  any  way.  This  plan  also  furnishes  a  large 
amount  of  data  which  can  be  utilized  by  psychologists.  Prof.  Barnes  says  of  the 
method:  "It  is  best  fitted  for  young  students  who  are  in  the  collecting  period  of 
their  development;  but,  if  long  enough  continued,  I  fear  it  may  lead  to  a  feeling 
of  futility,  which  must  always  overtake  mere  collectors."  All  of  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  daily  making  observations  on  child-life  the  most  of  which  remain 
unwritten,  though  they  constantly  Influence  our  work. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  method  of  study  is  giving  place  to  another 
both  in  popularity  and  efficiency.  This  other  method  Is  that  of  statistical  studies, 
on  the  lines  of  a  syllabus.  Tlie  great  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  one  Just 
noted  is  that  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  data  collected  all  bears  on  some 
particular  question;  and  by  a  skilful  student  the  work  can  be  so  done  as  to  give 
data  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  accurate  as  that  obtained  by  the  former  method. 

On  the  other  hand  this  work  has  its  peculiar  dangers.  So  many  have  gone  into 
the  syllabus  business,  not  because  they  really  haVe  convictions,  but  because  It 
seems  to  be  the  popular  thing,  that  we  are  flooded  with  many  syllabi  that  lead 
nowhere,  upon  which  the  time  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  worse  than  thrown  away. 
In  very  many  instances  data  is  collected  and  then  no  systematic  attempt  made  to 
study  it  Only  comparatively  few  are  able  either  to  formulate  a  syllabus  or  to  Inter- 
pret results.  As  Prof.  Barnes  says:  "To  look  into  the  great  whirling  mass  of  human 
life,  and  see  how  and  where  your  generalization  fits  and  can  be  applied  is  as  great 
a  feat  sls  to  look  into  that  great  complex  life  in  the  first  place  and  see  what  needs 
to  be  known  that  can  be  known." 

Notwithstanding  these  very  real  dangers  this  method  of  study  unquestionably 
promises  very  much  for  the  immediate  future. 

While  it  is  interesting  to  dwell  on  the  methods  of  child-study  and  while,  indeed. 
It  is  highly  necessary  that  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  these  niethods  that  we 
may  more  intelligently  apply  their  results,  it  will  ever  be  the  chief  business  of  the 
great  majority  of  us  to  apply  results  in  our  work.  Hence  we  turn  to  the  second 
phase  of  this  work  as  the  part  in  which  we  are  most  vitally  interested.  Just  as  in 
all  other  domains  of  investigation  it  is  given  to  the  few  to  discover,  to  the  many 
to  apply;  so  with  this  youngest  child  of  science  the  opportunity  of  the  vast  majority 
of  teachers  comes  in  the  application  of  discovered  truth.  We  hope,  however,  that 
no  teacher  will  consider  this  part  of  the  work  less  honorable,  less  exacting,  or  less 
necessary  than  research  work. 

One  of  the  signs  that  gives  hope  that  results  fully  established  will  fulfill  their 
purpose  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  parent  and  teacher  that  is  of  late  so  common. 
There  is  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents  in  the  results 
of  child-study  and  particularly  their  application  in  their  schools  and  homes.  To 
this  end  there  is  at  present  a  strong  movement  for  the  organization  of  local 
societies,  the  business  of  whose  members  it  is  (1)  to  inform  themselves  on  what 
has  been  determined  regarding  child-life  and  (2)  to  seek  to  bring  about  its  appli- 
cation.    The  benefit  of  this  application  is  many  fold.     It  benefits  the  teacher, 
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the  pupil  and  the  parent.  The  teacher,  I  believe,  receives  her  greatest  benefit 
by  having  her  interest  in  the  individual  child  awakened,  by  realizing  that  It  is 
possible  for  her  by  a  study  of  this  particular  child  so  to  treat  him  as  to  influence 
his  life  and  turn  it  into  a  larger  channel  than  it  would  have  found  without  this 
personal  study.  Such  work  dignifies  the  teaching  profession  and  inspires  the 
teacher.  Anything  that  will  give  the  teacher  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  her  work  is 
doing  her  and  her  work  a  most  valuable  service. 

To  my  mind  the  direction  in  which  these  mother's  meetings— for  these  local 
centers  often  take  that  particular  form— are  finding  greatest  opportunity  for  good 
is  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  mothers  in  whose  homes  many  of 
the  commonest  laws  of  our  physical  being  are  constantly  violated,  partly  through 
ignorance,  partly  because  no  thought  is  given  such  matters. 

We  shall  have  made  a  long  stride  in  advance  when  we  have  secured  the  majority 
of  homes  as  co-workers.  Such  work  as  this  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  forerunner  of  the 
work  of  applying  the  more  scientific  results  of  child-study. 

When  the  homes  have  been  enlisted  with  an  educated  and  responsive  public 
sentiment,  school  men  and  school  women  will  find  little  difDculty  in  securing  the 
application  of  all  truth  that  really  constitutes  an  advance.  If  this  is  the  mission  of 
the  present,  the  ushering  in  of  a  better  day,  then  we  surely  labor  not  in  vain. 

Nancy  Gillespie  of  Harbor  Springs  made  an  impromptu  address  so  as 
to  avoid  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  been  expressed  by  preceding 
papers.    She  said : 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  prominent  speaker  say  that  one  of  three  motives  prompt 
people  to  attach  themselves  to  any  new  movement;  viz.,  contagious  enthusiasm, 
conviction,  or  personal  interest.  To  explain  my  attitude  toward  the  movement  of 
child-study,  I  am  afilicted  with  all  three  of  these  motives.  I  caught  the  enthusiasm 
about  a  year  ago,  became  convicted  and  convinced  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,  which  is  but  another  name  for  child-study.  I  am  here  from  personal 
interest;  I  felt  that  I  could  not  afford  to  miss  the  valuable  information  that 
would  be  given  here  and  the  inspiration  that  would  emanate  from  this  meeting. 
I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  that  have  been  set  before  the  Associa- 
tion by  those  whose  names  have  been  identified  with  child-study  work,  and  who, 
by  reason  of  superior  knowledge  and  wide  observation  and  experience,  are  capa- 
ble of  setting  forth  these  ideals. 

Yet  one  thought  has  fmpressed  me  throughout  the  discussion,— that  we  may 
theorize  and  idealize,  but  before  we  shall  be  able  to  realize  these  ideals  In  a  practi- 
cal way,  teachers  must  make  special  preparation  for  the  work.  What  we  need  is 
a  better  standard  for  Judging  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  our  pupils  than 
the  present  haphazard  one.  Too  many  teachers  regard  child-study  work  as  play;  they 
seem  to  think  that  all  the  teacher  is  required  to  do  is  to  watch  the  children  and 
record  in  a  book  what  they  see  them  do,  with  no  sense  of  the  practical  value  which 
should  result  to  the  pupil  and  self  from  such  observation.  Others  there  are  who 
declare  that  the  movement  of  the  child-study  is  all  a  fad  for  visionary  people 
and  unworthy  the  time  and  attention  that  it  is  soliciting. 

Child  study  properly  begins  with  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to 
analyze  the  personality  of  each  pupil  before  him.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must 
have  some  definite  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  a  normal  child;  be  able  to  say 
wherein  his  pupils  approach  or  depart  from  the  nonnal  type  and  to  what  extent, 
in  order  rightly  to  estimate  the  quality  of  work  and  deportment  which  should 
reasonably  be  expected  of  each  pupil;  should  know  the  exact  signs  of  health  and  be 
skilful  to  detect  any  departure  from  health;  should  know  the  cause  and  a  remedy; 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  temperament  which  is  the  basis  for  determining  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  pupils  for  certain  lines  of  work,  and  which  in  most  individ- 
uals forms  a  bias  to  which  the  metal  faculties  must  conform. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  knowledge  of  expression  in  all  its  varied  phases. 
Since  a  comfortable  position  of  lK>dy  and  a  pleasurable  condition  of  mind  are 
necessary  to  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  knowledge,  the  teacher  should  be 
able  to  note  and  distinguish  between  expressions  of  comfort  and  discomfort, 
pleasure  or  pain,  pride  or  humiliation,  and  should  know  how  to  substitute 
favorable  conditions  for  unfavorable  ones.  The  teacher  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  value  of  foods,  and  should  be  able  to  prescribe  right  foods  to 
suit  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  He  should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  races  and  nationalities  and  their  influence  upon  character. 
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A  generous  view  leads  us  to  believe  that  all  pupils  have  certain  possibilities 
And  limitations;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  discover  these  In  order  to  direct 
the  pupil  in  the  right  development  of  all  his  natural  powers.  We  all  know  that 
society  is  burdened  with  young  men  and  women  who  are  leading  comparatively 
useless  and  discontented  lives,  simply  because  parents  and  teachers  never  under- 
stood them;  whereas,  had  they  received  proper  guidance  from  the  first,  they  might 
have  been  useful  citizens  and  an  honor  to  society. 

Only  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  child  at  every  stage  of  growth  can 
the  teaclier  be  able  to  direct  liis  life  to  the  greatest  possible  usefulness.  This 
involves  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  is  the  mission  of  child- 
study.  Hence  the  importance  of  special  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers  for 
this  all  important  work.  Normal  schools  and  institutes  should  supply  this  need 
by  offering  to  teachers  a  department  of  training  in  human  nature  and  child-study. 

Under  tlie  head  "Reports  from  Michigan,"  Nellie  Jordan  of  Lansing 
presented  the  first  as  follows: 

All  through  the  history  of  modern  education  wise  and  deep  thinkers  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  the  correct  early  training  of  children.  Comenius, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel,  as  is  well  known,  were  the  first  great  teachers  to  plead  for 
the  well-being  of  the  child  and  to  recognize  the  supreme  Importance  of  child  life  at 
the  earliest  possible  day.  One  of  the  greatest  lines  of  the  world's  work  lies  here 
before  us,— the  understanding  of  little  children  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly 
trained.  It  demands  of  us  our  highest  endeavor,  our  broadest  culture,  the  most 
complete  command  of  ourselves,  and  the  understanding  of  our  resources  and  our 
environments.  It  demands  of  us  that  we  become  not  only  teachers,  but  poets  and 
artists  and  physicians,  too,  because  the  child's  physical  welfare  has  become  a 
recognized  study  now. 

Id  the  past  scarcely  any  thought,  among  the  majority  of  teachers,  was  given  to 
the  right  or  wrong  training  of  the  child's  natural  instincts;  few  people  dreamed 
this  had  aught  to  do  with  the  development  of  character  in  succeeding  years.  While 
we  were  suffering  disappointments  and  striving  after  ideals  but  imperfectly  real- 
ized, the  wave  of  educational  influence,  set  in  motion  by  these  great  thinkers,  was 
broadening  and  widening,  until  it  finally  reached  us,  bearing  with  it  the  thought 
of  individualism.  Our  failure  we  began  to  realize  to  be  not  attributable  to  our 
lack  of  zeal  so  much  as  to  our  ignorance  of  the  individual  child;  his  temperament, 
his  emotions,  his  inherited  tendencies,  his  rights,  hence  his  needs.  This  thought  of 
individualism  as  opposed  to  mass  teaching  grew  with  us  and  assumed  most  noble 
proportions  under  the  efficient  guidance  of  our  former  superintendent  Mr.  C.  O. 
Hoyt,  who  raised  the  tide  of  interest  in  this  child  study  that  so  characterizes  the 
educational  movements  of  today;  who  systematically  and  intelligently  planned  the 
work  for  us,  omitting  all  that  was  theoretical  or  unpractical,  and  retaining  only 
that  which  was  of  paramount  Importance  to  the  teacher.  A  training  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  physical  nature  gave  to  the  world  the  rugged,  narrow- 
minded  Spartan;  a  training  of  body  and  mind  produced  the  fickle  and  unscrupulous 
Athenian;  but  the  broader  education  of  modem  times  is  threefold,  concerning  itself 
with  physical,  mental,  and  moral  training.  To  Mr.  Hoyt  the  Lansing  teachers  owe 
their  incipient  knowledge  of  the  latter  education.  He  imbued  us  with  the  idea  that 
the  surroundings  and  the  various  elements  of  school  life  should  accord  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  needs  of  the  unfolding  nature  and  the  growing  abilities  of  the 
child,  and  that  they  should  be  a  source  of  constant  and  increasing  pleasure  to  him. 
He  impressed  us  with  the  many  benefits  accruing  from  this  particular  line  of 
f>tudy;  how  it  aided  teachers  in  developing  that  which  should  be  the  highest  aim  in 
education— character— that  it  led  us  to  a  careful  and  systematic  observance  of 
each  child,  and  thus  made  possible  a  more  symmetrical  development  of  each  indi- 
vidual; that  by  this  study  we  would  understand  the  best  possible  stimulus  for  each 
child  through  which  to  gain  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  growth;  that  It  would 
help  us  to  understand  ourselves  bettor,  our  thoughts,  our  actions,  our  emotions,— 
and  only  when  we  understood  ourselves  were  we  able  to  understand  others;  above 
all  to  enable  us  to  leave  to  our  successors  a  statement  of  the  child's  condition,  his 
general  tendencies  and  acquirements,  thereby  assisting  our  followers,  who  read 
the  future  by  the  light  of  the  past,  to  become  safe  and  sure  guides  up  the  path  of 
the  child's  gradual  advancement.  Instruction  in  this  line  of  work  was  given  us 
at  the  different  grade,  section,  and  general  teachers'  meetings;  at  the  grade  meet- 
ings in  which  the  course  of  study  was  best  shaped  to  the  needs  of  the  child;  at  the 
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general  teachers'  meetings  where,  through  lectures  by  the  superintendent,  knowl- 
edge of  the  su1)Ject  was  gained;  at  special  evening  meetings  in  which  teachers  were 
taught  psychology  and  especial  effort  was  made  to  enliven  the  hard,  dry  facts  of 
this  science  by  employing  illustrations  and  anecdotes  to  elucidate  them;  by  effective 
talks  covering  the  subjects  of  attention,  perception,  apperception,  imagination, 
^emory,  habit,  and  will,  which  were  given  us;  in  child  study  meetings,  to  which 
the  parents  were  most  cordially  welcomed,  consisting  of  informal  talks  and  dis- 
cussions and  of  interesting  papers  by  the  teachers  on  such  topics  as  heredity,  self- 
control,  forgetfulness  in  children,  imitation  in  children,  children's  idea  of  honor, 
etc.  Mind  science,  its  growth  and  incentives,  was  presented  to  us  in  as  plain  and 
interesting  a  manner  as  possible.  We  were  led  first  to  study  our  own  mental 
operations;  to  learn  why  we  retained  one  class  of  facts  better  than  others;  how  the 
mind  was  affected  by  circumstances  and  by  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  how  to 
notice  mental  phenomena  in  others.  After  this  personal  introspection,  we  reached 
such  conclusions  as  that  mental  activity  was  promoted  by  interest;  the  power  of 
correct  reasoning  was  reached  only  by  slow  and  careful  steps;  and  that  it  was  not 
'easy  at  first  to  keep  the  mind  thinking  on  one  subject  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  One  mind  is  but  typical  of  others;  one  thinks  as  others  think.  For  this 
reason  it  is  very  necessary  for  teachers  to  understand  themselves  in  order  better  to 
understand  the  child. 

Following  closely  on  the  subject  of  mind,  a  most  interesting  study  of  temper- 
ament was  made  with  gratifying  results.  It  is  self-evident  that  teachers  should 
understand  temperaments,  for  each  demands  a  different  treatment.  With  an  intel- 
ligent study  of  our  own  temperament,  and  determining  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
the  predominating  one  of  the  child,  we  best  know  what  to  cultivate  and  what  to 
repress;  for  one's  own  temperament  may  be  much  modified  by  habits  and  culture, 
and  by  diligent  practice  greatly  changed.  This  knowledge  of  the  child's  mental 
and  physical  cliaracterlstics  was  of  practical  value  In  the  seating  of  pupils  in  the 
class  room,  as  children  of  the  same  temperament  were  separated.  We  were  directed 
to  ask  more  questions  of  the  lymphatic  than  the  nervous;  to  speak  slowly  and 
quietly  to  the  latter,  while  to  the  former  a  little  more  emphasis  could  be  used;  to 
bear  much  from  the  nervous  without  complaint;  to  treat  very  carefully  the  bilious- 
lymphatic.  Allen  tells  us  that  *'many  a  boy  of  bilious  temperament  has  been  sent 
to  the  state's  prison,  if  not  to  the  gallows,  by  ignorant  teachers." 

Much  time  and  thought  was  put  upon  the  study  of  defectives.  The  child  study 
movement  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  many  children  have  been  unjustly 
treated  in  the  past  through  the  teacher's  Ignorance  of  their  physical  condition. 
Physical  defects  are  often  accompanied  by  defects  in  intellect  and  morals.  Our 
first  endeavor  was  to  discover  the  physical  shortcomings  and,  if  possible,  remove 
them.  Sense  defects,  especially  of  sight  and  hearing,  were  most  frequent  and 
serious.  Many  children  were  ^amined  to  discover  these  conditions,  and  a  high 
percentage  of  defectives  found.  Parents  were  informed  and  in  many  cases  defects 
wore  remedied.  Pupils  were  seated  in  the  class  room  where  they  could  both  see  and 
hear  to  good  advantage,  and  were  favored  in  certain  kinds  of  work  where  their 
defects  required  it. 

Pupils'  powers  of  memory,  observation,  and  perception  were  tested,  and  a  study 
of  children  made  by  means  of  language  lessons  in  which  they  wrote  out  their  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong.  A  potent  factor  In  the  success  of  this  work  was  the  Mothers' 
Meetings  In  connection  with  it.  This  brought  parent  and  teacher  into  closer  rela- 
tions of  cooperation  and  sympathy.  Both  felt  the  Influence  of  the  new  awakening 
in  the  interests  of  children,  and  that  both  must  work  together  for  the  defective 
little  ones  who  have  been  sinned  against,  all  unconsciously,  for  so  long.  Realizing 
that  the  child's  mental  is  largely  influenced  by  the  physical,  such  topics  came  up 
for  discussion  in  these  meetings  as  diet,  clothing,  sleep,  ventilation,  etc.  Many 
parents  observed  and  kept  records  of  their  children's  development  by  means  of 
blanks  furnished  them  for  that  purpose. 

We  were  particularly  fortunate  through  Mr.  Hoyt's  efforts  In  being  able  to  hear 
such  educators  as  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Dr.  Krohn,  and  Col.  Parker— men  who  are  help- 
ing to  make  the  history  of  this  educational  movement.  From  such  literature  as 
"Educational  Foundations/'  "Parker's  Talks,"  "Allen's  Mind  Studies,"  and  "Child 
Study  Monthly,"  we  received  invaluable  assistance.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  the  faithful  corps  of  Lansing  teachers  who  so  honestly  and  skilfully  car- 
ried out  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  suggestions  given  them.  While  there  were 
many  difficulties  to  meet,  such  as  the  prejudice  of  people,  igrnorance  of  the  subj^  :, 
and  a  fear  that  we  were  but  experimenting,  yet  these  were  largely  overcome;  ] 
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ents  became  much  interested;  weak  teachers  were  strengthened;  children  better 
taught,  happier,  and  more  easily  managed;  and  a  good  spirit  was  engendered. 

The  time  has  come  when  both  teachers  and  parents  will  adopt  as  their  guide  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  result  of  this  child  study  movement  that  is  so  rapidly 
gaining  our  best  men  and  women  to  its  cause.  This  new  science  of  education  pre- 
sents the  records  of  what  the  child  has  been  and  is,  and  the  educated  teacher  may 
with  confidence  offer  himself  as  the  child's  guide  and  instructor  to  assist  hmi 
upward  and  onward  in  righteous  self-effort. 

"Nothing  that  is  good  is  too  good  for  the  child;  no  thought  too  deep;  no  toil  too 
great;  no  work  too  arduous:  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  means  happier  homes, 
better  society,  a  pure  ballot,  and  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions." 

SuPT.  W.  C.  Hull,  Albion: 

The  phase  of  this  subject  that  I  would  like  to  present  is  one  that  has  not  had  a 
large  place  in  the  work  that  has  been  done.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  a  trend  in 
the  direction  of  school-room  adornment,— the  decoration  of  the  school-room.  Pos- 
sibly many  of  you  have  noticed  that  the  pictures  that  are  selected  and  that  are 
used  seem  to  have  very  little  reference  to  the  desires  or  likes  of  the  children.  The 
question  came  to  me  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  conformity  of  the  pictures 
to  the  wishes  and  likes  of  the  children.  This  was  one  of  the  several  questions  that 
I  had  in  mind  during  a  portion  of  last  year;  and  while  there  were  very  many  things 
that  Interested  me  in  other  directions,  I  will  not  speak  of  these  other  things,  but 
attempt  to  bring  before  you  a  few  ideas  that  I  arrived  at  through  my  own  experi- 
ence. They  are  at  least  original. 

I  am  profoundly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  field  of  work  for  us  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  believe  that  our  school-rooms  should  be  made  attractive  by  appropriate 
adornment.  I  will  not  urge  that  point,  but  leave  it,  believing  that  you  are  of  that 
opinion  yourselves.  I  only  wish  to  tell  you  a  plan  of  work  that  I  tried  to  bring 
before  my  teachers,  and  through  them  before  the  pupils,  to  get  at  the  idea  of  what 
are  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  children  with  reference  to  pictures.  I  selected  sixty  or 
eighty  pictures  of  as  varied  a  character  as  I  could  find  from  as  varied  sources,  and 
classified  them  under  a  dozen  different  heads.  I  would  say  that,  if  this  work  should 
be  carried  on  to  any  extent  by  others,  there  should  be  some  uniformity  about  the 
pictures  that  should  be  selected;  and  I  know  no  better  way  to  arrive  at  uniformity 
than  to  select  the  pictures  that  are  in  such  catalogs  as  the  Soule  Art  Publishing 
Company. 

Well,  I  submitted  these  pictures  to  the  vote  of  the  pupils  in  various  rooms.  Begin- 
ning with  the  first  primary  grade,  I  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  one  hundred  little 
folks,  and  each  was  to  give  his  chodce  of  the  various  groups  of  pictures  without 
letting  anybody  else  know  what  his  wish  should  be.  The  same  was  done  with  one 
hundred  fifth  grade  and  one  hundred  ninth  grade  pupils.  Without  going  into 
further  details  concerning  the  experiment,  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  study  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: — 

1.  I  believe  that  true  stories  should  be  told  to  pupils  concerning  pictures  that  are 
placed  on  the  walls.    This  increases  interest  in  the  pictures. 

2.  Pictures  that  need  no  description  will  be  of  less  educational  value  toward 
esthetic  culture. 

3.  Pictures  should  be  chosen  for  school  purposes  with  special  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  children  in  the  rooms  where  the  pictures  are  to  hang,  and  should  be  adapted 
to  their  ability. 

4.  For  school  purposes  pictures  should  possess  true  beauty,  and  also  some  valu- 
able truth,  lesson,  or  information.  They  should  be  both  esthetic  and  moral  in  their 
content.  For  instiince,  if  a  picture  is  to  be  a  picture  of  dogs,  let  it  be  an  example  of 
a  dog  helping  some  person,  or  the  true  incident  of  the  dogs  that  took  the  wounded 
dog  to  the  dog  hospital. 

5.  Children  show  special  fondness  for  babies,  fiowers,  kittens,  and  good  people 
that  they  know  about. 

6.  For  the  grammar  grades,  fiowers  and  animals  in  general,  men  and  women  of 
honored  fame  for  valiant  deeds  or  literary  merit,  pictured  deeds  of  bravery  and 
kindness,  especially  those  connected  with  important  events  in  history,  literature, 
science,  etc. 

7.  The  high  school  should  contain  fine  art  in  general  which  contains  the  element 
of  moral  value.  Art  should  not  be  introduced  into  school  for  less  than  the  highest 
purpose. 
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8.  The  taste  for  art  Is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
grade  of  complexity  of  the  art  product  used  in  the  various  grades  of  school  should 
be  well  up  with  the  ability  of  the  child,  that  it  may  lead  his  taste. 

I  would  be  glad  to  show  the  pictures  that  we  selected  to  any  one  who  cares  to 
look  at  them,  or  any  one  who  is  Interested  in  this  study. 

There  are  many  defects  in  what  has  been  done,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  only  tentative  at  best.  However,  there  are  some  points  that  possibly  will  be  of 
interest  to  you  and  suggest  to  you  what  may  be  done.  And  if  none  of  you  should 
see  fit  to  malie  any  inquiry  into  the  preference  of  the  child  as  to  the  pictures,  you 
will  at  least  from  this  be  led,  in  the  selection  of  pictures,  to  think  of  the  wishes  of 
the  children  and  the  influence  the  pictures  will  have  upon  the  children.  Very  much 
more  might  be  said  about  it.  I  could,  perhaps,  myself  say  other  things,  but  I  will 
only  add  that  I  am  intensely  Interested  in  this  particular  phase  of  child  study 
because  I  have  made  something  of  a  study  of  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  much 
could  be  done  in  this  same  way  with  music  as  the  subject. 

SuPT.  Blodgett,  Ludington: 

I  have  but  little  to  say  except  that  we,  to  some  extent,  are  studying  along  the 
lines  that  have  been  mentioned.  We  have  done  but  little;  but  the  result  of  that 
little  has  been,  as  suggested,  the  bringing  of  teacher  into  closer  contact  with  pupils, 
and  the  general  love  and  sympathy  engendered.  Also  a  great  many  facts  have  been 
developed  in  regard  to  eyes  and  ears.  We  are  encouraged  to  proceed  along  the  same 
lines,  dnd  shall  do  so. 

Emma  Gbattan,  Mason: 

In  October,  1895,  an  organization  was  formed  in  Mason  through  the  enthuniasm 
of  Supt.  W.  J.  McKone,  and  which,  since  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  "The  Women's  Child  Study  Club  of  Mason." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  club  twenty-seven  became  members,  but  the  number 
has  gradually  Increased  to  about  fifty  earnest,  enthusiastic  investigators  in  this 
most  important  and  fascinating  field  of  child  study. 

The  meetings  of  the  first  five  months  were  devoted  to  the  reading  of  Elizabeth 
Harrison's  book  on  "Child  Nature,"  each  chapter  being  fully  discussed.  Some  time 
has  been  well  spent  in  reading  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  "Bits  of  Home  Talk." 

We  have  printed  calendars  for  180^7,  containing  the  best  and  most  practical 
subjects  along  the  line  of  child  study,  such  as  "Physical  Training  in  Childhood." 
"The  Awkward  Age,"  "Diseases,"  "Habits,"  "What  Ought  the  Public  School  to  do 
for  the  Child,"  "The  Education  of  Mothers,"  etc.  These  subjects  are  assigned  to 
the  various  members  for  study  and  discussion  at  the  weekly  meetings. 

The  Child  Garden  Magazine  is  kept  on  file  for  the  use  of  all  the  members,  while 
several  subscribe  individually  for  the  Child  Study  Monthly. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  club  we  have  had  an  Interesting  and  profitable  talk 
on  Child  Study  by  Supt.  C.  O.  Hoyt,  also  one  from  Mrs.  Irma  Jones  of  Lansing  on 
Club  Work  and  the  Benefits  d^ved  from  Joining  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

In  the  school-room  but  little  has  been  done  systematically,  aside  from  testing 
the  pupils*  eyes;  but  by  the  continued  talks  on  child  study  in  our  teachers*  meet- 
ings, and  the  wonderful  amount  of  enthusiasm  aroused,  we  are  preparing  to  make 
further  tests  and  closer  observations,  considering  it  a  privilege  to  study  the  child, 
and  that,  in  so  doing,  we  are  dealing  with  nature  at  first  hand.  What  a  satisfactory 
privilege!  There  is  nothing  in  the  heavens  above  nor  on  the  earth  beneath  nor  in  the 
waters  beneath  the  earth  that  admits  of  a  broader,  deeper,  or  more  careful  study 
than  that  of  child  nature. 

In  the  club,  perhaps,  we  have  done  nothing  remarkable  along  any  distinct  line; 
but  we  have  discovered,  and  indeed  it  is  a  grand  discovery,  that  parent  and  teacher 
can  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  child,  and  neither  relegate  to  the  other  her 
duties  nor  her  blame,  which  is  a  strong  evidence  of  growth.  The  teacher  always 
finds  something  in  every  meeting  of  the  club,  that  bears  directly  upon  her  daily 
labors,  not  only  stimulating  her,  but  drawing  her  nearer  to  and  bringing  her  more 
in  sympathy  with  children.  It  Is  the  design  of  the  club  to  extend  Its  field  of  useful- 
ness to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  people,  not  only  of  parents,  but  among  aU  who 
are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  education  and  training  of  the  children. 

84 
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L.  WoBDEN,  Charlotte: 

The  child  study  section  of  the  Charlotte  schools  was  organized  in  October,  1895» 
and  has  met  once  a  month,  the  summer  vacation  excepted,  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  membership  consists  of  a  number  of  mothers,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
two  members  of  the  school  board,  and  nearly  all  of  the  teexrhers. 

The  papers  and  talks  given  at  these  meetings  include  reviews  of  work  done  by 
other  organizations,  as  Mrs.  Barnes*  "Historic  Sense  Among  Children,"  **A  Study  of 
Children's  Superstitions,"  "Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Society." 

The  study  of  temperaments  proved  very  interesting.  A  number  of  Supt.  Hoyt's 
temperament  charts  were  filled  out  by  the  teachers  and  brought  to  the.  meetings  for 
discussion.  A  review  of  Allen's  "Temperament  in  Education"  was  given;  also  each 
teacher  made  a  special  study  of  a  nervous  child,  and  one  wrote  out  the  result  of  her 
observations  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

A  paper  on  "Heredity"  and  another  on  "Fatigue  in  the  School  Rooms,"  proved 
of  much  practical  value. 

A  talk  on  "Defective  Children"  was  given  at  one  of  the  meetings  by  a  dty  phy- 
sician in  which  he  gave  simple  methods  to  discover  and  remedy  physical  defects. 

The  last  meeting  was  addressed  by  Supt  Laird  of  Lansing,  on  the  "Utility  of 
Child  Study,"  from  which  was  gained  an  inspiration  for  better  work. 

Right  in  touch  with  the  child  study  meetings  have  been  the  mothers'  meetings, 
held  in  the  different  school  buildings. 

The  topics  discussed  related  to  foods,  drinks,  tobacco  and  gum  chewing,  govern- 
ment of  the  child,  relation  of  home  and  school,  and  various  lines  of  child  study. 

At  some  the  teachers  presided,  at  other  meetings  one  of  the  mothers  was 
appointed  chairman;  often  the  discussions  wero  general,  and  sometimes  papers  were 
prepared  and  read  by  mothers  or  teachers,  while  Dr.  Sarah  J.  Allen,  Dr.  Mary  B. 
Green,  and  Mrs.  Annah  Fowler,  have  each  given  one  or  more  helpful  talks  before 
the  mothers. 

Two  evening  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  interest  of  child  study;  one  last 
winter  by  Dr.  C.  C.  VanLiew,  while  this  fall  we  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  listening  to 
Col.  Parker,  in  his  lecture  on  "The  Child." 

Although  the  cause  of  science  may  not  have  advanced  materially  through  our 
efforts,  I  think  one  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  help  which  each  teacher  and, 
through  them,  each  pupil,  has  received  by  this  systematic  study  of  the  child. 

Supt.  J.  R.  Milleb,  Big  Rapids: 

Not  the  least  interesting  session  of  this  association  is  that  which  is  held  in  the 
corridors  of  the  hotels.  Not  the  least  profit  comes  from  the  mingling  together  of  the 
teachers  in  this  capacity;  and  I  trust  we  have  all  been  profited  by  what  has  been 
said  and  read  to  us,  and  that  we  have  all  been  encouraged  in  our  own  efforts,  feeble 
though  they  have  seemed  to  us,  and  that  we  shall  be  encouraged  by  these  reports 
coming  from  all  over  our  State,  knowing  that  everywhere  teachers  of  the  grades,  as 
well  as  superintendents  and  principals,  are  doing  something  along  these  lines.  At 
the  close  of  this  meeting,  when  we  shall  go  to  our  several  homes,  if  we  shall  have 
gained  the  courage  and  hope  to  go  on  with  whatever  we  have  been  doing,  we  shall 
have  done  well. 


MONDAY   EVENING. 

It  was  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  that  filled  the  First  Baptist 
church  when,  promptly  at  8  o'clock,  the  program  opened  with  "Oome 
Where  the  Lilies  Bloom,"  sung  by  the  Industrial  School  choir  so  sweetly 
as  to  call  for  an  enthusiastic  encore.  Free.  Hoyt  presented  I>r.  Arnold 
Tompkins  of  Illinois  University  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  "The 
Beautiful  as  a  Phase  in  Education"  was  his  theme,  and  the  address 
proved  very  pleasing  (albeit  somewhat  transcendental)  to  all  save  those 
who  detected  the  occasional  outcroppings  of  Hegelianism,  some  expres- 
sing a  decided  dislike  to  being  "merged  in  the  universe."    However,  Dr. 
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Tompkins'  reputation  as  a  successful  educator,  his  great  personal  mag- 
netism, Ms  witty  anecdotes  and  rare  flow  of  language,  all  combined  to 
make  his  lecture  a  most  interesting  and  impressive  one.  Below  is  an 
abstract: 

1  choose  the  word  pTuise  discreetly  and  purpose  to  illustrate  what  a 
mistake  it  is  to  divide  our  nature  in  education.  The  principle  of  education 
is  inherently  esthetic,  and  man  learns  to  attain  the  good  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful.  Truth,  beauty,  and  virtue  are  inseparable; 
they  are  thiree  sisters  dwelling  under  the  same  roof  and  cannot  be  parted 
without  tears. 

Nothing  is  fixed;  we  are  a  seeking,  surging,  searching  world.  The 
rivers  flow  to  the  sea,  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  the  planets  ever  revolve 
in  their  courses.  Discontent  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  We  never 
have  found  a  soul  that  is  content  and  1  hope  we  never  may.  The  human 
soul  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  limitation;  and  there  is  always  one  limita- 
tion^ the  want  of  the  inflnite  to  be  realized  within  the  finite.  The  better 
part  of  m^n  is  in  some  sense  in  bondage  to  the  lower  nature,  and  the 
want  of  the  infinite  to  be  realized  awakens  a  supreme  discontent. 

Just  as  Basselas  must  go  out  from  the  protecting  walls  of  the  Happy 
Valley  in  response  to  the  call  of  his  higher  nature,  so  every  individual 
must  tunnel  out  of  his  finite  into  his  infinite  self.  Man  can  set  his  poten- 
tial nature  before  himself  and  help  to  realize  himself.  Human  life  is  a 
conscious  tension  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  and  life  is  measured  by 
the  quality  of  that  tension.  Man  gives  himself  lessons.  If  there  were  not 
a  subjective  school,  there  never  would  be  an  objective  one. 
Man's  whole  nature  is  towards  self  realization,  not  self-preser- 
vation. Man  grows  first  from  having  a  sense  of  bondage.  The 
lowest  form  of  slavery  is  to  be  unconscious  of  your  servitude.  It  is  just 
here  that  the  good  of  the  inspiration  institute  comes  in.  The  perpetual 
process  of  instruction  is  to  bring  the  pupil  to  a  sense  of  his  limitation, 
after  which  he  will  rise  to  his  higher  nature.  As  he  removes  these  limi- 
tations, he  rises  to  the  joy  of  higher  liberty.  The  pleasure  of  school  life 
is  an  index  of  its  genuine  quality.  When  a  boy  conquers  a  problem,  he 
has  a  sei^e  of  freedom  and  experiences  this  esthetic  joy.  There  should 
be  no  test  for  management  save  the  esthetic  test.  The  only  proper 
school  management  must  be  accompanied  by  the  esthetic  feeling  arising 
from  the  joy  of  self-control. 

Man  is  a  true  man  when  his  ideal  and  real  natures  are  in  per- 
fect harmony;  then  comes  the  sense  of  beauty.  The  beautiful 
is  an  objective  attribute  as  well  as  a  subjective  feeling,  and 
there  is  no  poem  or  work  of  art  that  does  not  lift  some  form  of 
bondage  from  off  the  human  soul.  Release  from  bondage  of  every 
sort  gives  beauty.  Man  feels  the  beautiful  all  about  him.  Every- 
thing in  the  world  has  a  nature  akin  to  his  own.  The  oak  is 
a  comrade  in  arms  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty.  There  is  a  back 
and  forth  process,  a  connection  all  the  time  between  the  inner  and 
outer  life.  When  man  attains  his  ideal,  he  reaches  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  Euphony  in  language  is  beautiful, — ^it  is  freedom  of 
sound ;  and  Italian  a  is  the  most  beautiful  sound  in  the  language,  a  sound 
that  is  free.  Harmony  in  rhetoric  is  a  sentence  freely  done  so  that  it 
may  be  uttered  with  an  unobstructed  rise  and  fall  of  the  breath.  The 
bicycle  is  attractive,  because  it  gives  a  sense  of  freedom  in  locomotive 
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energy.  The  free,  gliding,  swaying  movemenit  of  the  dance  gives  it 
beauty.  Whether  it  be  freedom  from  physical  or  spiritual  effort,  the 
thing  you  call  beautiful  is  so  because  you  feel  this  freedom.  But  beauty 
is  inherent;  it  cannot  be  put  on.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  flush 
on  the  maiden's  cheek  that  comes  and  goes,  and  the  one  that  never  goes. 
The  Greek  knew  that  in  'his  architecture  beauty  mu<st  be  intrinsic. 

Unity  of  life  is  another  word  for  the  beautiful,  yet  everything  beautiful 
does  not  express  a  community  of  life,  but  a  difference.  Bryant  reads  a 
lesson  to  man  in  the  flight  of  a  water-fowl.  Though  so  different,  both 
are  alike  in  ihaving  a  long  way  to  go  through  a  trackless  way;  but  the 
flight  of  the  one  is  certain,  while  the  other  is  full  of  misgiving.  Thus 
the  poet,  realizing  the  difference,  lived  for  a  moment  in  an  ideal  freedom 
at  the  thought  that  the  same  divine  guide  who  directed  the  tiny  bird 
would  lead  his  steps  aright. 

The  beautiful  depends  on  your  point  of  view.  The  whole  tragedy  of 
human  life  is  written  in  Niagara  Falls.  There  is  the  downward  plunge 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  mist  of  tears  spanned  by  the  rainbow  of  hope. 
The  art  of  living  consists  in  making  everything  useful  and  beautiful. 
We  have  no  right  to  have  anything  in  our  homes  that  might  not  have 
for  its  sole  purpose  to  speak  to  the  heart.  There's  a  way  to  do  everything 
so  that  in  the  doing  is  the  rewaird.  It  is  the  kindergarten  idea  of  carry- 
ing the  spirit  of  play  over  into  the  work  of  life. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  school  course  but  what  must  have  the  esthetic 
idea  before  you're  dome  with  it.  A  mountain  typifies  life,  for  like  a 
mountain  we  are  held  downward  and  yet  strive  upward.  The  student 
gets  the  mathematics  of  a  pyramid  when  he  translates  it  into  terms  of  his 
own  life.  Man's  life  is  mirrored  back  to  him  in  everything  he  touches, 
and  you  educate  a  pupil  in  proportion  as  you  teach  the  inflow  of  the 
spiritual  life  into  his  own.  Beauty  is  God  manifest  to  the  senses,  and 
we  should  prepare  the  pupil  for  an  influx  of  the  divine  life;  give  his 
mind  the  power  to  translate  the  beauty  of  all  things  about  him.  Open 
the  senses  of  the  child  to  a  knowledge  of  true  freedom,  for  "the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  fiAnament  showeth  His  handiwork." 
So  may  everything  the  child  sees  and  everything  he  touches  become  a 
pillar  of  fire  to  lead  him  out  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  ignorance  into 
the  upper  air  of  spiritual  freedom. 

The  concluding  song  by  the  boys  was  "Hurrali  for  the  Flag." 
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PROGRAM. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29. 
A.  M. 

Opening  Exercises. 

Music. 

Paper— "Nature  Study  in  tlie  Rural  Schools,"  Miss  Anna  A.  Shryver,  Ypsilanti. 

Music. 

Paper— "Remedy  for  the  Weakness  of  the  Small  Rural  School,"  Commissioner 

R.  D.  Bailey,  Gaylord. 

p.    M. 

Section  Meetings. 

EVENINQ. 

Reunions  of  M.  A.  0.,  Olivet,  and  Normal  Alunmi. 
Address— "The  Spirit  of  Study,"  President  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Chicago  University. 

TUESDAY,  8:30  A.  M. 

Owing  to  the  large  attendanice  on  Monday  afternoon,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  morning's  session  at  the  First  Baptist  church,  and  the 
number  present  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  decision,  it  being  esti- 
mated as  approximating  1,000. 

Rev.  Clarence  Swift  conducted  devotional  exercises,  in  his  reading  and 
prayer  following  the  line  of  thought  suggested  by  Dr.  Tompkins'  lecture 
regarding  the  story  told  us  by  the  works  of  nature.  Prof.  Harriman  of 
the  Lansing  schools  sang,  ^'I  Heard  a  Song";  and  the  Ert:orm  of  applause 
it  elicited  was  quieted  by  the  bit  of  song  philosophy,  "That's  the  Way 
of  the  World." 

President  Hoyt  read  a  cordial  invitation  from  Supt.  St.  John  for  the 
teachers  to  visit  the  Industrial  School  at  any  convenient  time,  and  the 
following  committees  were  appointed: 

CJommittee  on  Resolutions— Supit  W.  G.  Cobum,  Ck>mmissioner  A. 
Hamlin  Smith,  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Principal  E.  P.  Bradley,  Supt.  E.  C. 
Thompson. 

Commrttee  on  Nominations — Commissioner  C.  E.  Palmerlee,  Commis- 
sioner A.  N.  Demoray,  Lucy  A.  Sloan,  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  Supt.  E.  J. 
QuackenboB. 

NATURE  STUDY  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL. 
ANNA   A.  SCHRYVER,   YPSILANTI. 

Mr.  President,  School  Commissioners,  and  FBi.iiOW  Teachers: — 
In  addressing  you  today  upon  the  subject  of  nature  study,  a  subject  in 
which  I  have  the  greatest  interest,  and  upon  which  I  may  feel  too 
intensely,  I  have  tried  to  stand  behind  an  assemblage  of  leaders  whom 
yon  alr^Etdy  love  and  heed. 
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It  ie  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  nature  study  as  a,  new  thing.  Th<» 
study  of  nature  is  as  old  aa  man.  Nature  has  ever  found  a  lover  in  the 
poet,  a  subject  in  the  artist.  She  has  been  the  medium  of  inspiration 
to  the  prophet  and  the  source  of  law  to  the  truth-seeker.  It  has  ever 
been,  "Through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

Out  greatesft  teachers  have  always  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  lihe  whole  universe.  Even  the  growth  of  a  mustard  seed  was 
worthy  the  attention  of  Jesus.  Aristotle  wrote  the  first  natural  history. 
He  was  led  to  believe  in  a  complete  gradation  in  nature,  a  progressive 
develojHnent  corresponding  with  the  progressive  life  of  the  soul.  Oome- 
nius  asked,  ''Why  in  place  of  dead  books  should  we  not  open  the  living 
book  of  nature?"  Rosseau  gave  us  "Emile;"  Spencer  stopped  to  write 
"Education." 

It  is  noit  a  thing  which  can  be  isolated.  It  is  simply  man's  first  steps 
towards  finding  out  the  unity  and  relation  in  this  great  whole  of  whidh 
he  is  part.  It  is  the  A  B  C  of  man's  course  in  living.  Mam  is  both  soul 
and  body.  He  must  ever  seek  all  the  manifestations  of  spirit,  as  found 
in  nature,  as  expressed  in  literature,  as  evolved  in  history,  and  as  devel- 
oped in  himself.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  discover  the  source  of  all  truth 
and  gain  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within  him. 

Who  shall  study  nature?  Everybody.  What  shall  we  study?  The 
whole.  How  shall  we  study?  Reverently.  Where  shall  we  study? 
Everywhere.    When  shall  we  study?    Now. 

"No  eye  could  be  too  sound 

To  observe  a  world  so  vast; 

No  patience  too  profound 

To  sort  what's  here  amassed. 
How  man  may  here  best  live,  no  care  too  great  to  explore. 
The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  are  ours.  Let  us  take  full  possession. 

Earth's  crammed  with  heaven, 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God; 

But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes.*' 

Even  the  plain  road  has  its  lesson.  Now  for  us  the  sun  shines,  the 
wind  blows,  the  rain  falls,  the  birds  sing,  the  crickets  chirp,  the  brook 
murmurs,  the  flowers  bloom,  the  grass  grows,  the  trees  clap  liieir  hands, 
and  the  children  shout,  "I'm  glad  I'm  alive!" 

The  study  of  nature  has  played  no  mean  part  in  the  grand  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century.  Fa ra days  have  experimented  and  dis- 
covered; Darwins  have  observed  and  reflected;  Pasteurs  have  patiently 
labored  and  conquered;  Tyndalls  have  lectured;  Kingsleys  preached, 
Huxleys  discussed,  Agassizs  taught.  Our  civilization  is  affected,  our 
thought  changed.  Steadily  the  interest  in  nature  has  grown.  We  have 
science  on  every  hand,  in  every  form.  There  is  no  end  of  science  maga- 
zines, science  columns  in  our  papers,  science  sermons  from  the  pulpit; 
science  books  of  all  kinds,  technical  and  popular,  some  written  by 
authorities,  some  made  for  money. 

Universities  and  colleges  have  changed  from  seats  of  learning  to 
laboratories  of  investigation  where  one  comes  face  to  face  with  truth. 
Even  our  high  schools  hold  their  breath  long  enough  in  their  Latin  race 
to  take  fourteen  weeks'  courses  in  text-book  science.  Back  in  '71  Dr. 
Harris  discussed  the  need  of  natural  science  in  all  the  schools  and  out- 
lined a  course  of  instruction  for  the  first  eight  grades.    This  science  wave 
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has  reached  even  the  infant  work-bench  of  today — the  kindergarten. 
What  are  we  doing  with  that  dear  little  play-world,  that  child-garden 
which  Froebel  gave  us?  Prof.  Campbell  in  September  Science  writes: — 
"As  a  psychologist  interested  in  the  development  of  the  child,  its  senses 
and  movements,  I  wish  to  urge  that  scientific  education  begin  with  the 
kindergarten.  There  are  but  few  things  more  pathetic  than  the 
ignorant  zeal  of  the  average  kindergarten  teacher.  I  have  recently 
examined  the  catalog  of  materials  and  find  it  simply  abominable.  Nearly 
everything  seems  especially  devised  to  injure  the  eyesight  and  the  nerv- 
ous system  of  the  child. 

The  young  child  should  be  taught  to  concentrate  the  attention,  to 
observe  accurately,  and  to  make  easy  movements  not  requiring  nice 
adjustments.  The  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  learn  to  classify  things 
by  their  resemblances,  to  watch  plants  grow,  to  take  care  of  animals,  to 
learn  the  geography  of  the  school  house,  to  use  tools,  to  weigh  and 
measure  on  a  large  scale.  These  are  the  beginnings  of  science  and  are 
The  best  subjects  for  the  kindergarten." 

In  the  mass  of  written  material  on  nature  study  which  we  meet  today 
in  the  form  of  papers,  lessons,  and  outlines,  the  authors  seem  to  have  in 
mind  the  need  of  the  city  children.  Now,  this  is  all  very  well,  for  their 
need  is  great  and  cannot  be  deplored  too  deeply.  But  probably  half  of  the 
children  of  the  land  are  not  in  city  schools.  Do  they  need  to  study 
miture?  They  live  in  the  midst  of  sky  and  air,  woods  and  brook,  garden 
and  orchard.  Yes,  they  may  have  fresh  air  to  breathe,  room  to  run  and 
good  food  to  eat;  but  even  the  cattle  may  have  all  these.  For  the  very 
reason  that  nature  is  common-place  it  is  neglected.  Many  are  "blind  to 
the  beaut  V  evervwhere  revealed." 

I  fear  that  the  "Bare-foot  Boys"  are  nearly  as  rare  as  the  Whittiers. 
Ah,  but  Whittiers  are  bom;  yes,  but  still  they  must  be  developed,  not 
stunted. 

Where  is  the  environment  of  the  child;  how  is  interest  continued;  who 
gives  his  first  lessons;  what  are  the  conditions  of  attention;  how  does  he 
get  his  ideals?" 

Every  time  I  pass  a  country  school-house  I  think  of  the  opportunities 
and  possibilities  there  afforded,  and  wonder  if  there  is  within  a  Gertrude 
and  her  children.  Surely,  the  rural  school  and  its  district  offer  quite  as 
interesting  and  important  problems  as  those  of  any  other  educational 
field. 

The  school  is  a  little  world;  everything  is  related,  everything  is  worthy 
of  attention;  each  is  necessary  to  the  whole.  The  school  yard  becomes 
a  garden  and  laboratory  as  well  as  a  play-ground.  There  is  a  pile  of  sand 
for  the  little  ones,  a  heap  of  stones  which  will  soon  have  one  of  every  kind 
in  the  district,  a  row  of  trees  along  the  road,  a  flower-bed  all  around  the 
house.  In  it  we  find  all  our  old  favorites;  ferns  and  jack-in-the-pulpits 
on  the  north  side,  violets  on  the  east,  golden  rod  and  weeds  on  the  west, 
corn  and  onions, peas  and  beans, and  other  types  on  the  south.  The  school- 
room has  seedlings  in  the  windows;  spider's  webs  undisturbed  on  the 
sash;  fish,  snails,  and  tadpoles  living  in  a  glass  dish  with  water  weeds; 
and  turtle,  cray-fish,  and  mussels  living  in  a  pan  filled  with  sand  and 
water.  In  the  corner  are  shelves  filled  with  minerals,  rocks,  weeds,  and 
seeds.     Large  winter  bouquets  of  twigs,  dried  plants,  and  stuffed  birds 
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decorate  the  top.  Pets  are  entertained,  and  they  say  in  the  spring  a  hive 
of  bees  will  be  placed  in  one  of  the  windows  and  an  ant-hill  brought  in 
and  placed  under  glass.  Even  the  scuttle  of  coal,  the  pile  of  wood,  and 
bucket  of  water,  are  subjects  of  study.  The  teacher  daily  receives  pres- 
ents gathered  from  marsh  and  wood,  or  taken  from  garret  and  cellar. 
Surely  the  teacher  needs  courage  to  say,  **I  don't  know."  In  the  entry  a 
work-bench  has  been  placed,  and  on  the  teacher's  desk  are  queer  combi- 
nations of  blocks,  bottles,  and  tubing.  There  are  school-made  book- 
shelves filled  with  reports  from  Washington,  containing  information  on 
weather,  soils,  trees,  insects,  edible  mushrooms,  and  almost  everything 
Old  readers  rescued  from  the  past  for  present  use.  There  are  also  many 
new  books.  We  recognize  Jane  Newell's  helpful  little  volumes,  Willis' 
Practical  Flora,  Needham's  Zoology,  Murche's  Object  Lesson,  and  many 
others.  There  are  pictures  everywhere,  even  in  a  scrap  book.  Yes,  we 
need  them  all.  Through  the  poet  or  the  artist  we  may  be  led  to  his  point 
of  view. 

In  one  of  my  walks  one  day  I  stopped  to  examine  the  ferns  growing 
on  an  old  stump  in  fixmt  of  a  little  cottage  near  the  woods.  An  old  lady 
came  out  and  spoke  to  me.  ^*So  you  are  taken  with  that  stump,  too? 
Well,  I  was  going  to  have  it  cleared  away,  but  the  other  day  when  I 
came  from  town  here  were  two  young  ladies  painting  this  very  stump." 
And  she  added,  "It  was  a  right  pretty  picture." 

First,  the  work  should  correlate  with  the  appreciative  living  of  the 

day.  • 

"One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 

Than  fifty  years  of  reason, 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season.** 

The  teacher  and  his  pupils  find  the  sun  to  be  the  source  of  heat  and 
light.  They  note  the  change  of  season,  record  the  weather  daily,  map 
out  the  courses  of  the  winds.  All  these  they  discover  as  causes  for 
changes  in  plant  and  animal  life.  They  walk  out  together  and  drink  in 
the  fresh  air;  feel  the  beauty  of  the  whole  landscape, — water,  earth  and 
air;  see  the  clouds  and  sunset;  trace  the  horizon,  picking  out  the  familiar 
objects;  notice  the  harmony  of  color  and  try  to  express  all.  It  is  not 
enough  to  feel,  to  see,  to  hear;  we  must  make  all  a  part  of  ourselves 
through  expression.  Emerson  says,  "Man  is  only  half  himself,  the  other 
half  is  his  expression."     Draw,  model,  tell,  write. 

In  selecting  the  plants  or  animal<s  for  study,  let  them  be  common  and 
typical  of  important  groups.  Take  the  child  to  the  type  in  its  habitat 
and  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  and  its  environment.  Collect 
wholes  or  the  largest  parts  practicaible  for  future  work  in  the  sjchool-room. 
Take  great  pains  not  to  injure  the  plants  or  animals.  Always  collect  in 
such  a  sparing  way  that  the  species  will  not  be  exterminated.  Attempt 
to  have  the  best  specimens  live  and  thrive  indoors.  Study  the  type  as  a 
living  being,  whether  it  be  plant  or  animal.  Observe  relation  to  environ- 
ment. Discover  interdependence  and,  I  need  not  add,  note  the  practical 
use  to  man.  Observe  growth,  change,  function,  and  trace  each  to  its 
cause  and  associate  with  organ.  Patiently  gain  the  whole  life  history. 
In  so  far  as  you  master  the  type,  you  are  able  to  interpret  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  group.     State  no  facts  until  each  pupil  has  discovered  all 
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that  he  can.  Be  untiring  in  careful  observation,  slow  to  generalize, 
ready  to  relate  causes  and  effects,  willing  to  recognize  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  and  at  last  fit  each  in  its  niche  in  the  temple  of  the  world. 
When  bioloigical  law  is  discovered,  apply  it  to  all  known  types,  espec- 
ially to  the  highest — man.  Of  all  moral  teaching  this  is  the  most  effect- 
ive. The  study  of  physiology  can  be  little  more  than  verbal  memory  of 
facts  from  unquestioned  authority,  unless  it  be  made  a  part  of  compara- 
tive biology.  The  fuller  the  appreciation  of  all  life  and  its  necessary 
conditions,  the  more  intelligently  can  we  care  for  the  temple  of  the  soul. 
This  is  the  best  temperance  instruction.  Better  than  drawing  serpents 
in  cups  on  the  board,  relating  stories  of  the  boy  who  became  a  drunkard, 
or  tacking  of  stimulant  and  narcotic  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  every 
chapter. 

When  animals  and  plants  cannot  be  procured,  soil,  minerals,  and  rocks 
can  be  carefully  studied.  Prof.  Winchell,  in  that  valuable  little  induct- 
ive manual,  "Geological  Excursione,"  says:  "Such  life^long  ignorance 
of  geology  is  quite  as  unnecessary  as  deplorable.  The  elements  of  the 
science  are  not  a  body  of  principles  difficult  to  master,  nor  encumbered 
with  a  greater  number  of  scientific  terms  than  the  science  of  botany.  The 
data  of  geology  lie  all  about  us  and  are  the  most  obtrusive  and  notice- 
able of  all  the  objects  which  we  daily  encounter.  Stones  and  rocks  never 
fail  to  waken  the  curiosity  of  the  boy  or  girl;  and  there  are  few  children 
who  have  not  made  collections  of  stones,  distinguishing  their  varieties 
by  precisely  the  same  characters  as  the  most  expert  student.  Usually 
it  seems  a  dictate  of  the  educational  philosophy  to  take  a  hint  from  these 
childish  predispositions  and  aptitudes,  and  shape  the  child's  education 
with  some  regard  to  what  he  seems  peculiarly  fitted  to  study." 

In  concluding  the  study  of  nature  the  same  principles  of  teaching 
should  be  followed  which  are  found  to  be  fundamental  in  pedagogy.  The 
child  and  his  natural  development  must  be  in  a  measure  our  guide. 
Prof.  Donalson  has  given  us  much  concerning  the  growth  of  the  brain- 
Mr.  Hallock,  in  his  recent  book,  "The  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System,"  has  shown  how  important  early  training  is  and  how  dependent 
the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child  is  upon  his  contact  with 
nature. 

I  must  tell  you  of  one  way  that  they  make  money  to  buy  what  cannot 
be  afforded.  Through  the  whole  year,  vacations  and  all,  teacher  and 
pupils  keep  in  view  ''The  Christmas  Sale,^^  Every  now  and  then  some- 
thing is  added  to  the  store,  all  home-made  or  school-made.  There  are 
embroidered  mats,  willow  baskets,  birch  bark  letter  paper  and  envelopes, 
souvenir  books  of  the  choicest  wild  flowers,  decorated  quotation  books  of 
the  dearest  thoughts,  calendars  of  all  kinds;  those  of  four  pages  with 
designs  for  the  seasons;  those  of  twelve  pages  showing  the  holidays  of 
the  months;  and  a  perpetual  one  with  case  of  cards  full  of  poet's  thoughts 
for  all  kinds  of  days;  and  partitioned  boxes  filled  with  rocks  and  minerals 
found  in  the  locality.     All  these  are  here  and  many  more  will  come. 

How  is  so  much  accomplished?  The  watchword  is  co-operation;  each 
for  all  and  all  for  each.  The  whole  neighborhood  is  awake;  a  debating 
club  flourishes  in  which  science  topics  are  discussed  as  well  as  politics. 
The  boys  and  girls  keep  up  an  "Agassiz  Chapter."  The  teacher  has 
formed  a  Mother's  Club  where  child-studv  is  the  theme.     But,  mothers 
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and  teachers,  it  is  quite  x>o«8ible  that,  while  you  are  studying  this  inter- 
esting stage  in  the  development  of  the  highest  type,  the  child  is  making 
equally  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  the  later  stage — the  man. 

Reading  is  good  in  its  place,  but  it  alone  can  do  little  for  any  of  us  and 
much  less  for  the  child.  Reading  cannot  make  us  lovers  and  interpreters 
of  nature  any  more  than  it  can  make  musicians  or  artists.  What  we  need 
is  to  have  nature  out  of  doors,  nature  indoors.  Make  discoveries,  your 
own  discovery;  teach  your  discovery. 

The  ignorance  of  the  teacher  is  often  urged  as  an  excuse  for  the 
absence  of  nature  study.  Is  it  not  the  greatest  argument  for  it?  Presi- 
dent Jordan  remarks,  "A  growing  man  incites,  but  not  even  mould  will 
grow  on  a  fossil.''  Dr.  Hall  has  sadd  *'Those  who  have  cax>acities  for 
growth,  feel  miracles  and  later  know  nature."  Spencer  says,  "To  pursue 
the  true  course  is  simply  to  guide  the  intellect  to  its  appropriate  food  and 
to  habituate  the  mind  from  the  beginning  to  that  practice  of  self-help 
which  it  must  ultimately  follow."  Of  coui*se  the  better  a  general  knows 
the  country,  the  better  he  can  lead  his  army;  but  if  he  knows  not  the 
country,  still  the  army  must  be  led.  There  are  general  notions  of  environ- 
ment to  be  gained,  general  topics  to  be  studied,  general  principles  to  be 
followed,  which  should  form  a  basis  for  all  the  work  of  the  teacher  and 
his  pupils. 

If  the  teacher  knows  nothing  of  the  subject,  let  him  begin  by  making 
one-of-a-kind  collection.  In  securing  fossils  be  sure  to  get  enough  of  the 
bed-rock  to  tell  the  whole  storv,  mould  as  well  as  cast.  Note  localitv 
and  position,  and  label  the  specimens,  stating  all  you  know;  some  day 
you  will  need  it.  Try  to  learn  the  layers  of  the  earth's  crust  exposed  in 
your  section.  Make  excursions  to  all  the  railroad  cuts,  new  cellai's,  and 
wells.  Perhaps  your  river  banks  can  give  you  the  key  to  the  foi-niiiion. 
"Nature  will  be  reported;  all  things  are  engaged  in  writing  its  history,'^ 
says  Hugh  Miller. 

Study  the  effect  of  running  water  on  the  surface.  Every  heavy  rain 
will  show  you  how  nature  carries  and  sorts  material.  Study  water  in 
all  its  forms;  the  steam  and  vapor  from  your  tea  kettle  and  the  pan  of 
water  left  standing  in  the  sun;  the  fog,  cloud,  rain,  and  hail;  the  frost 
on  the  window  pane,  hoar  frost,  and  snow;  the  iscum  of  ice  floating  in  the 
glass  pitcher;  the  bottle  of  water  corked  and  left  out  doors  to  freeze;  the 
patches  of  ice  on  the  walks  and  the  outside  window  sills.  p]very  day  is 
full  of  natural  phenomena,  and  we  should  never  cease  asking  "Why?" 

All  this  general  work  is  good,  but  we  must  have  some  intensive,  sys- 
tematic work.  Out-of-school  work  is  well  enough,  but  the  work  must 
have  a  place  in  the  school  program,  something  more  than  the  morning 
talk  and  the  Friday  aftenioon  exercises.  The  time  will  not  be  lost. 
The  child  will  be  forming  concepts  for  his  geography  lesson,  gaining 
ideas  for  his  language  work,  learing  the  terras  for  his  reading,  handling 
material  for  his  number  work. 

All  this  may  seem  very  strange  for  part  of  the  school  program,  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  But  education  is 
more  than  the  mastery  of  ways  of  doing  things.  It  is  more  than  making 
a  machine  of  one's  self,  that  bread  and  butter  may  not  be  wanting.  It  is 
such  living  as  results  in  the  growth  of  the  spirit  toward  perfection.  It 
begins  in  the  cradle  and   ends — we   know    not    where.     Do   our   civili- 
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zatioii  and  educational  systems  offer  the  best  conditions  for  perfection? 
The  child  is  ushered  into  a  world  of  getting  and  si)ending. 

'*Thi8  is  ever  the  dolorous  tune; 
Gold,  gold!  ever  more  gold, 
Bright,  red  gold  for  dearie." 

No  wonder  that  Woodsworth's  heart  was  grieved  to  think,  "What 
man  had  made  of  man?" 

The  champions  in  the  field  have  brought  forward  no  end  of  pleas  for 
the  so  called  "Nature  Study."  In  fact,  all  that  haa  been  claimed  for 
education  as  a  whole.  Prof.  Jackman  says  in  his  "Nature  Study  for  the 
Ck>mmon  Schools:" 

"Natural  science  affords  the  earliest  and  the  only  direct  means  of 
introducing  the  child  to  his  early  habitation.  The  life,  health,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  individual  is  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  and  upon  the 
understanding  that  he  has  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
himself." 

If  time  permitted,  1  should  like  to  take  up  the  pleas  offered  by  Prof. 
McMurry  in  his  valuable  little  teacher's'  manual,  "Special  Method  in 
Science";  those  of  Prof.  Scott  in  his  "Outline  of  Nature  Study";  and 
many  others  from  our  leading  teachers'  training  schools.  It  seems  to  me 
tliat  they  are  all  implied  and  find  their  warrant  in  the  truth  that  nature 
study  of  the  right  kind  with  the  related  work  will  so  develop  the  indi- 
vidual and  give  him  such  an  attitude  of  mind  that  he  will  become  an 
independent,  appreciative  liver. 

Teachers,  let  us  live  that  there  be  higher  ideals,  that  there  be  fewer 
"delving,  eyeless  moles."  Train  the  child  to  be  a  machine  when  he  must 
be.^  Develop  a  sound  body,  the  servant  of  a  sound  mind.  Work  to 
create  an  atmosphere  that  shall  lead  to  a  habit  of  humble,  joyous,  rev- 
erent living.     Strive  to  send  pupils  forth  with  the  song: 

**Thl8  world's  no  blot  for  us, 
Nor  blank;  it  means  intensely  and  means  good. 

To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink.'' 


DISCUSSION. 


Opened  by  Ck)MHR.  A.  N.  Demoray,  Edmore: 

I  heartily  Indorse  most  of  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  paper.  First,  that  the 
rural  school  is  admirably  situated  for  the  study  of  nature;  second,  that  at  the 
present  time  it  seems  we  should  give  it  a  place  upon  the  course  at  least  once  a 
week.  The  thoughts  farther  expressed  in  the  paper,  that  we  should  study  plant  life, 
that  we  should  study  animal  life,  that  we  should  know  enough  of  geology  at  least  to 
show  the  child  that  the  soil  comes  from  the  rock,— seem  somewhat  impractical  when 
It  is  remembered  that  the  average  teacher  is  not  a  Darwin  nor  a  Huxley.  Few 
teachers  in  any  of  the  counties  can  lead  children  into  nature  study,  for  up  to  two 
years  ago  few  of  our  country  teachers  knew  anything  of  botany,  few  of  them  had 
any  idea  of  insect  life.  This  condition,  to  a  great  extent,  is  with  us  today;  and  before 
we  can  carry  out  the  thought  expressed  In  this  paper,  we  must  have  a  few  more  nor- 
mal 8cho<rfs  and  a  few  better  teachers  in  our  graded  schools. 

There  was  one  other  thought  in  the  paper  to  which  I  take  slight  exceptions.  It 
was  this,— the  better  a  general  understands  the  lay  of  a  country,  the  better  he  can 
lead  the  army;  but  the  army  is  there  and  must  be  led.  Our  army  is  now  in  the  field. 
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and  the  general  that  understands  the  lay  of  the  country  and  can  take  these  children 
out  into  the  fields  in  all  their  beauty  and  open  their  minds  to  all  these  teachin^^,  is 
indeed  a  general;  but  woe  to  that  man  or  woman  who,  in  ignorance,  shall  lead  these 
children  out  and  misdirect  the  talents  God  has  given  them.  No  teacher  can  teach 
that  which  he  does  not  understand.  There  are  many  grand  booiss  to-  help  ua  on 
these  subjects,  but  few  of  our  rural  teachere  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
contents;  still,  though  we  cannot  do  all  the  scientific  worlj  suggested  in  this  paper, 
we  can  at  least  bring  the  plants  into  our  school  grounds  where  the  pupils  can  learn 
to  observe  their  growth  and  habits,  the  soil  in  which  they  best  thrive.  In  thus  mak- 
ing the  grounds  a  garden  as  well  as  a  play  ground,  we  will  be  giving  the  children 
thoughts  that  will  make  them  better.  Herein  can  the  teacher  do  a  great  amount  of 
good  in  the  country  schools.  But  as  for  insect  life,  we  can  have  but  little  of  it  Of 
course  we  can  study  the  cocoons  of  a  great  number  of  insects;  but  I  find  that  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  cases  where  this  is  attempted,  It  is  merely  for  amusement. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  collection  of  these  cocoons  in  a  school  whicb 
I  visited;  and,  upon  asking  the  teacher  concerning  it,  I  was  informed  that  the  chil- 
dren brought  them  out  of  curiosity.  Now  it  is  a  question  with  me  if,  when  a  child 
comes  to  the  teacher  all  alive  with  curiosity  and  the  teacher  is  not  able  to  satisfy 
him,  there  is  not  a  danger  at  that  point  of  killing  the  curiosity  of  the  child. 

The  study  of  geology  is  Just  a  scare  to  the  country  teacher;  she  cannot  do  a  thing 
wfth  it.  We  must  depend  upon  the  graded  schools  and  normals  to  give  us  an  army 
of  teachers  that  may  put  in  practice  the  thought  expressed  in  the  paper  Just  read.  I 
hope,  however,  that  this  subject  may  be  agitated  until  it  is  seen  clearly  that  it  is 
necessary  to  study  nature  in  the  country  schools,  for  no  schools  are  better  situated 
for  this  study. 

We  have  also  another  element  to  fight,  and  that  is  the  father  and  mother.  The 
usual  father  will  say,— "My  boy  must  study  that  book.  I  want  none  of  that  balder- 
dash In  the  school  room."  If  the  commissioners  .will  organize  Mothers'  Meetings, 
you  can  kill  out  that  sentiment  through  the  avenue  of  the  mothers.  If  you  can  get 
them  with  you,  the  old  farmers  may  talk;  but  it  won't  amount  to  much.  We  have 
these  Mothers*  Meetings  in  our  county,  and  they  are  a  great  help  in  creating  an 
educational  sentiment. 

CoMiiR.  F.  Stillson,  Fremont: 

Must  we  necessarily  wait  until  the  normal  schools  or  the  graded  schools  furnish 
us  that  army  of  teachers?  Cannot  there  be  something  done  in  this  association  that 
will  give  us  an  outline  or  plan  for  nature  work  in  our  rural  schools?  In  my  county 
it  is  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Demoray's.  In  our  institute  last  year  we  had  a  great  many 
object  lessons.  I  took  the  lead  in  showing  teachers  simple  experiments  for  country 
schools,  but  I  find  that  this  has  not  produced  very  good  results.  The  teachers  seem 
unable  or  too  indifferent  to  take  hold  of  this  work.  I  have  seen  only  one  attempt  at 
reproduction,  and  that  was  an  experiment  in  chemistry  in  which  I  am  afraid  Uiere 
were  many  mistakes  made.  I  fear  that  this  work  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
teachers  will  not  leave  the  right  impression  upon  the  child.  It  seems  to  me  there 
might  be  some  plan  adopted  whereby  we  could  make  greater  strides  and  reach  this 
nature  work  sooner  in  our  country  schools.  Of  course  we  have  the  love  of  the 
almighty  dollar  confronting  us  each  moment.  The  fathers,  and  many  of  the 
mothers,  fall  to  see  that  there  is  much  that  is  more  desirable  than  the  dollar.  We 
need  teachera  who  can  interest  the  fathers  and  mothers,  but  to  do  this  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  teaeliors  neod  to  have  rweived  uormal  instruction. 

SupT.  F.  D.  Smith,  Greenville: 

It  seems  to  me  we  do  not  need  to  wait  until  the  normal  schools  and  the  high 
schools  shall  give  us  better  teachers.  I  am  certain  that  some  of  the  very  best  work 
In  nature  study  is  being  done  today  by  teachers  who  have  not  had  this  equipment. 
If  they  have  a  love  for  nature,  I  believe  that,  though  they  at  present  may  know 
very  little  scientifically,  they  can  lead  the  child  to  look  up  through  nature  to  nature's 
God,— lead  him  to  a  loving  appreciation  of  the  great  universe.  I  remember  going  out 
with  some  boys  wlio  had  never  seen  a  tulip  In  blossom.  These  boys  went  Into 
ecstasies  over  the  l)lossoras.  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  enjoyed  the  study  of  th^n 
quite  as  much  as  they  would  had  they  known  the  scientific  name.  Any  teacher  is 
supposed  to  have  brains  enough  to  avoid  teaching  things  that  are  not  true.  Doubt- 
less the  more  scientific  knowledge  the  teacher  has,  the  better  the  work  will  be  done. 
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Every  teacher  should  know  how  to  ally  this  nature  study  with  literature,  and  lead 
the  child  thereby  to  appreciate  what  the  great  artists'  thoughts  have  done  for  us. 

I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  our  friend  Demoray.  .We  do  not  need  to 
wait.  The  country  school  is  the  place  for  this  work;  and  in  many  a  little  one-horse 
school  among  the  pine  stumps  of  Kent  county  excellent  nature  study  work  is  being 
done.   What  we  want  is  inspiration. 

OoMMR.  A.  Hamlin  Smith,  Grand  Rapids: 

I  am  inclined,  with  my  brother  Smith,  to  take  issue  with  Commr.  Demoi"ay.  The 
rural  teacher  has  the  tv^'o  essentials  for  the  teaching  of  nature;  she  has  the  child, 
and  she  has  the  nature  all  about  her.  The  boy,  at  least  the  averge  boy,  is  a  bom 
naturalist;  and,  as  Brother  Smith  says,  many  most  excellent  results  have  been 
reached  by  teachers  who  have  had  no  previous  prepai*ation,  but  have  inspiration. 

CoMMB.  Demoray: 

I  want  to  say  that  we  have  in  our  county  several  teachers  that  are  doing  good 
work  in  nature  study;  but  most  of  these  teachers  have  been  at  summer  normals, 
over  to  Alma  College  to  their  summer  school,  or  to  the  summer  school  which  my 
friend  from  Kent  holds  each  summer. 

P.  D.  Smith: 

They  did  not  get  science  there;  they  simply  got  inspiration,— a  desire  to  do  this 
work.  It  is  not  possible  for  three-weeks'  normal  school  students  to  get  a  great 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge. 

A.  Hamlin  Smith: 

Our  inspiration  was  born  in  three  days,  and  Miss  Harris  was  the  lady  who 
"homed"  it. 

Dr.  B.  a.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor: 

There  are  two  or  three  things  that  I  feel  moved  to  say  in  relation  to  this  subject 
I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  nature  of  nature  study;  that  is  not  the  subject  of  imme- 
diate discussion.  I  shall  assume  that  we  all  understand  that  our  education,  our 
mental  growth,  begins  with  the  establishment  of  points  of  contact  between  our  own 
minds  and  the  several  orders  of  facts  that  are  about  us  in  the  world.  The  first  of 
these  points  of  contact  are  points  that  lie  in  the  realm  of  nature.  About  the  same 
time  points  of  contact  are  established  between  our  minds  and  the  social  world;  later 
between  our  minds  and  our  minds,  and  we  become  Introspective.  This  statement* 
covers  the  whole  ground.  Minds  are  developed,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
through  study  of  subject  matter  that  is  systematic,  well  ordered,  organized. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  certain  educational  value  attending  haphazard  observation, 
haphazard  attention  to  the  subject;  but  I  wish  to  ask,  if  you  please,  what  the  sub- 
jects are  out  of  which,  in  the  schools,  we  are  now  getting  the  largest  amount  of 
educational  value?  What  are  the  subjects  that  do  most  for  the  pupils  in  the  high 
schools,  not  speaking  of  the  grades  below  or  certain  arts  of  the  elementary  schools, 
such  things  as  penmanship,  drawing,  and  arithmetic?  These  are  not  studies 
proper;  they  are  simply  tools  with  which  we  teach  our  pupils  to  become  familiar, 
that  they  may  use  them  in  the  commerce  of  life.  What  then,  are,  the  subjects  out 
of  which  we  get  most  developing  ix>wer  in  the  high  schools  and  the  upper  grades  of 
the  grammar  schools?  Do  we  not  get  most  out  of  those  subjects  that  have  been 
best  organized,  best  systematized?  It  is  by  systematic  obeerv^ation,  it  is  by  the 
study  of  things  in  their  relations,  by  giving  attention  to  those  connections  that  have 
been  established  in  the  worlds  of  nature  and  mankind  that  the  mind  is  developed.  I 
suppose  there  would  be  no  dissension  from  this  proposition.  There  are  some  things 
with  regard  to  whch  a  good  deal  of  inspiration  can  be  aroused,  and  yet  the  work 
Is  without  method.  Although  observation  in  such  case  has  a  cei-tain  value,  we  do 
not  get  the  invigorating  influences  that  the  school  needs  out  of  such  work. 

I  return  to  the  question  asked  before:  What  are  the  subjects  out  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  obtained  the  best  results  in  the  high  school?  Latin,  mathematics, 
and  physics.  This  is  not  necessarily  because  there  is  more  educational  value  in 
these  subjects  than  others,  but  because  they  have  been  reduced  to  pedagogical  form. 
Teachers  know  how  to  handle  them  as  they  have  not  learned  to  handle  other  sub- 
jects.  The  same  etlucational  value  is  not  obtained  from  German  as  from  Latin,  or 
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from  the  sciences  as  from  physics,  not  because  there  may  not  be  equal  educational 
value  there,  but  because  It  has  not  been  put  In  pedagogical  form. 

I  agree  with  much  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  literature  and  nature  study; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  lilcely  to  obtain  the  best  educational  results  until 
something  more  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  systematizing  instruction,— in  the  way 
of  bringing  the  matter  into  pedagogical  form.  Much  has  been  said  here  about 
inspiration  and  zeal.  I  am  no  enemy  to  inspiration  and  zeal,  but  a  friend;  yet  I 
remember  that  there  was  a  man  in  ancient  times  who  did  a  great  deal  of  harm,  not 
because  lie  was  lacking  in  zeal,  but  l>ecause  his  zeal  was  not  according  to 
knowledge. 

President  Akgell  was  called  upon  and  said: 

I  have  not  enough  to  say  to  pay  to  climb  the  stairs.  1  came  here  to  learn;  and  I 
wish  to  say  frankly  that,  if  you  were  to  see  the  rural  school  in  which  I  was  trained, 
you  would  be  very  sure  I  have. little  to  report  that  would  be  of  any  value  to  this 
audience.  The  schools  that  I  ^.ttended  were  of  such  primitive  order  that  the  ques- 
tions which  have  come  up  here  were  never  even  thought  of.  I  suppose  from  what 
has  been  said  here  and  from  what  I  know,  that  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  press 
into  service  in  bringing  the  rural  schools  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  of  real  ser- 
vice in  the  teaching  of  nature  study.  Though  I  never  had  a  teacher  In  the  rural 
school  who  mentioned  or  knew  anything  about  this  subject  before  us  today,  I  do 
remember  that  In  the  physician  of  the  village  we  had  the  scientific  man,  the  Inspirer 
of  all  us  boys  In  the  neighborhood,  who  not  only  had  to  take  his  medicine,  but  who 
were  compensated  and  consoled  by  the  inspiration  he  gave  us  in  respect  to  the  study 
of  the  plants  which  he  gathered  from  which  to  make  these  nauseous  doses.  We  need 
the  help  of  all  the  men  scattered  through  the  country,  and  the  physician  is  most  apt 
to  have  scientific  training.  If  my  friend  Pattengill  will  get  after  the  country  doc- 
tors as  he  has  got  after  the  rest  of  us,  they  will  be  pressed  Into  the  service. 

There  is  no  subject  so  important  just  now  as  this  subject,  no  topic  of  such  primary 
importance  to  us  as  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  rural  school.  I  think  we  have  got 
on  pretty  well  In  our  high  schools  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning— I  should 
have  to  say  that  whether  I  thought  so  or  not.  But  I  do  feel  profoundly  that  Michi- 
gan has  much  to  learn  and  to  do  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  rural  school.  The 
solution  of  that  problem  must  rest  in  the  solution  of  this,— how  to  get  into  these 
schools  teachers  who  are  competent  to  give  Instruction.  That  is  the  problem.  Our 
normal  schools  and  high  schools  are  struggling  with  it.  It  does  seem  that  at  present 
they  are  not  adequate  to  the  supply  of  rural  teachers  who  are  prepared  to  do  this 
work.  The  people  of  Michigan  must  make  up  their  minds  to  face  this  problem  with- 
out flinching.  If  it  costs  money,  money  must  be  had.  There  is  no  problem  of  such 
vital  importance  as  that  of  furnishing  the  rural  schools  with  teachers  who  are 
qualified  to  do  that  work,  which,  in  some  respects,  I  consider  the  highest  kind  of 
teaching  that  a  man  or  woman  can  be  called  to  do.  I  have  often  felt  that  it  was  the 
greatest  misfortune  of  my  life  that  1  never  had  a  hand  in  teacliing  district  school. 

I  can,  therefore,  little  more  than  express  my  sympathy  with  this  movement,  for  I 
trust  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  vital  movement  through  the  State  for  the  elevation 
of  the  district  schools.  The  great  problem  is  how  can  we  get  the  teachers  (not  the 
cousins  and  sisters  of  the  directors,  but  the  best  qualified  teachers),  who  will  consent 
to  serve  for  the  meager  compensation  furnished.  They  must  be  persons  who  are 
willing  to  serve  largely  for  the  fun  there  is  in  it.  If  there  is  a  teacher  in  Michigan 
who  does  not  find  in  his  daily  calling,  quite  apart  from  the  compensation,  the  rich- 
est reward  that  life  can  give  him.  that  is  not  the  teacher  we  want  in  the  rural  school. 

I  hope  that  the  friends  liere  today  will  go  to  their  homes  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  this  is  not  only  a  high  calling,  but  a  joyous  calling;  and  no  man  or  woman 
has  any  riglit  in  it  who  does  not  look  at  it  from  this  i>oint  of  view.  If  there  is  any 
higher  joy  than  kindling  in  the  youthful  mind  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  Imparting 
to  him  that  knowledge,  I  for  one  have  not  yet  found  it.  And  1  hope  that  we  shall 
all  go  away  from  here  with  this  lesson,  that  we  are  to  go  to  our  work  with  a  love 
for  it  wliich  shall  inspire  every  one  of  us.  that  we  shall  use  every  help  that  comes 
within  our  reacli.  and  tliat  w(*  shall  all  strive  to  make  these  sch(X)ls  far  better  than 
they  are  today. 

President  Hoyt  closed  the  discussion  by  aiinounciug  the  next  paper. 
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WEAKNESSES  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  REMEDY. 


COMMISSIONER  R.  I).   BAILEY,  GAYLORD. 

The  topic  of  the  rural  school  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  other  schools. 

According  to  a  late  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
there  are  nearly  six  thousand  more  ungraded  than  graded  schools  in  the 
State.  While  there  are  about  two  hundred  sixty  thousand  pupils 
in  the  graded  schools,  there  are  two  hundred  ten  thousand  in  the 
ungraded  schools.  By  ungraded  we  mean,  in  the  main,  the  rural  schools. 
The  rural  school,  then,  should  receive  no  small  share  of  the  attention  of 
this  association. 

I  love  the  little  rural  school,  the  school  that  has  done  so  much  for  a 
large  share  of  our  leading  Americans  in  past  years.  It  stands  there 
staunch,  sturdy,  brave,  hardy,  expectant,  neglected.  Some  of  the  best 
fiber  of  our  civilization  has  been  developed  in  the  little  red  school  house. 
The  rural  school,  then,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  school  of  such  a 
large  p)er(?entage  of  our  population,  should  be  a  good  school;  but  the 
rural  school  of  today  is  weak. 

The  course  of  study  and  the  quality  of  instruction  in  rural  schools 
should  be  identical  with  that  in  the  village  schools,  if  not  better,  in  cer- 
tain points.  The  rural  school  has  not  made  progress  commensurate 
with  that  of  other  departments  of  instruction.  It  has,  throughout  its 
existence  on  this  continent,  been  characterized  by  many  absurditites,  and 
is  even  now  handicapped  by  many  of  the  same.  It  is  high  time  some  of  the 
conventionalities  of  rural  schools  were  laid  aside.  Healthful  innova- 
tions have  occurred  in  populous  communities,  but  our  rural  districts  are 
highly  conservative;  and  this  conservatism  has  sadly  delayed  changes 
which  the  present  state  of  pedagogical  practice  demands.  There  is  no 
class  more  conducive  to  the  stability  of  our  government  and  our  insti- 
tutions than  our  rural  class.  When  that  class  is  content,  prosperous, 
and  intelligent,  our  government  need  fear  neither  threat  nor  shock. 
Statesmanship,  then,  demands  that  the  education  of  this  stable  class 
be  carefully  fostered. 

While  the  high  school  is  truly  the  i>oor  man's  college  and  should  be 
raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  rural 
school  is  the  sum  total  of  instruction  for  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
that  its  horizon  should  be  extended  somewhat.  Few  ideas  in  school 
management  are  more  admirable  than  that  of  having  the  rural  school 
lead  up  to  the  village  or  city  school.  But  the  mistake  has  been  in  depend- 
ing too  much  upon  this  plan,  with  the  consequent  weakening  of  the 
course  of  study  in  the  rural  school,  with  the  expectation  that  those  who 
wished  higher  instruction  would  attend  higher  schools.  Comparatively 
few  attend  these  higher  schools,  while  the  many  forever  miss  the 
advanced  studies,  if  not  at  hand.  The  rf^sult,  then,  of  the  present  prac- 
tice is  to  reduce  the  course  in  rural  schools  to  the  most  elementary 
studies,  to  the  exclusion  of  not  a  few  in  which  the  country  boy  or  girl 
has  a  right  to  l>e  instructed. 
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In  addition  to  the  meager  course  of  study,  too  many  school  houses  are 
unfit  to  be  used,  and  very  many  more  are  insufficiently  equipped  with 
appliances  for  good  instruction.  The  attendance  of  large  numbers  i» 
irr^ular  and  insufficient.  There  is  too  little  really  first-class  teaching 
and  too  much  that  is  very,  very  poor.  Hundreds  of  rural  schools  are 
miserable  specimens,  because  they  are  taught  by  young  persons  inade- 
quately prepared.  The  blind  are  leading  the  blind.  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  hundreds  of  so-called  teachers  have  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  their  real  duty  or  of  the  ringing  injunction :  "Thou  that  teachest 
another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?''  Thus,  thousands  of  children  are 
ueing  precious,  formative  years  doing  little  better  than  marking  time. 
How  long  shall  this  outrage  continue?  Every  commissioner  is  in  honor 
bound  to  refuse  a  certificate  to  such  teachers,  if  it  cost  him  his  re-elec- 
tion. We  employ  too  many  children  as  teachers.  We  employ  too  many 
who,  while  themselves  pupils,  showed  no  special  aptitude  in  self  control; 
no  unusual  love  for  study  or  skill  in  imparting  knowledge;  no  special 
degree  of  tact,  talent,  or  executive  ability.  Such  persons  and  their 
friends  would  have  legislation  silenced,  that  it  may  not,  with  stem 
behest,  bid  them  out.  They  would  tamper  with  an  art  of  whose  princi- 
ples they  are  ignorant. 

One  of  three  fundamental  principles  upon  which  Humboldt  began  the 
organization  of  the  famous  Prussian  schools  was,  "Every  teacher  must 
be  trained."  Horace  Mann  was  solicitous  upon  this  point.  All  our 
leading  educators  think  the  same.  The  trend  of  legislation  is  that  way. 
Thinking  people  in  many  communities  are  demanding  it.  Yet,  what  a 
farce  is  the  preparation  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  rural 
schools. 

Dr.  Stoy,  who  had  trained  teachers  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  at 
Jena,  said:  "One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  life  of  any  civ- 
ilized nation  is  the  training  of  teachers.  A  thorough,  systematic,  and 
methodical  course  of  training  is  absolutely  neeessary  to  obtain  good, 
efficient  teachers."  The  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  is  one  of 
the  most  direct  means  of  improving  our  rural  schools.  I  believe  that  not 
a  few  rural  teachers  would  do  better,  were  they  more  sure  of  their  tenure 
of  office.  There  is  weakness  and  much  dissipated  time,  effort,  and  money, 
in  the  frequent  change  of  teachers  in  rural  schools.  The  public  can 
secure  better  teachers  by  giving  them  something  to  work  for.  Could 
not  our  legislature  justly  fix  the  minimum  of  term  of  contract  in  case  of 
those  properly  trained?  If  so,  I  think  teachers  would  at  once  enter 
upon  courses  of  professional  training  with  much  zest. 

A  county  commissioner  can  render  valuable  assistance  by  making  a 
business  of  supplying  schools  with  teachers.  He  may  make  his  services 
so  valuable  to  rural  school  boards  that  they  will  have  implicit  trust  in 
his  ability  to  choose  for  them.  By  making  his  recommendations  with 
oare,  he  may  soon  have  a  good  teaching  force  in  his  county.  Commis- 
sioners should  stop  giving  certificates  to  teachers  who  cannot  teach.  The 
law  requires  an  applicant  for  a  certific^ite  to  have  teaching  ability  as  well 
as  scholarly  ability.  The  fnends  of  disappointed  applicants  will  rage,  but 
justice  demands  this  course. 

There  is  great  weakness  in  our  method  of  hiring  teachers.  The  curse 
of  our  niral  siliools  lies  in  hiring  for  favoritism:  hiring  because 
some  one  has  a  "pnlT'  on  the  job:  hiring  because  "she  is  a  nice  girl"  or 
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"he  is  a  good  fellow;"  hiring  to  spite  some  one  else;  hiring  because  the 
teacher's  board-money  is  wanted;  hiiing  to  give  some  needy  person  a 
"job;"  hiring  because  those  delegated  to  hire  are  too  la7.y  to  hunt  up  a 
good  teacher;  hiring  for  every  reason  under  heaven  except  a  good  reason. 
Boards  should  hire  with  great  care,  pay  well,  and  then  require  first-class 
service  or  resignation  of  contract.  Well  may  the  people  grow  restless 
under  the  burden  of  taxation,  when  they  see  the  poor  results. 

As  the  Staite  Superintendent  of  Indiana  said:  "No  office  in  the  State 
has  more  fully  justified  its  own  existence  that  that  of  the  county  com- 
missioner." The  commissioner  may  exert  great  formative  influence  upon 
the  status  of  the  rural  schools  in  his  county.  If  there  is,  or  should  be, 
a  faithful  class  of  officials  who  do  work  for  which  they  are  not  paid, 
many  times  not  thanked,  who  do  work  "for  the  good  of  the  cause,"  it  is 
our  commissioners.  Yet  they  can  do  still  more  for  our  rural  schools, 
and  I  believe  they  will.  The  length  of  the  commissioner's  term,  like 
that  of  the  State  Superintendent,  should  be  not  less  than  four  years.  It 
is  obvious  that  many  reforms  which  he  might  work  out  in  rural  districts 
are  left  immature  because  of  the  brevity  of  his  term  of  office. 

Rural  schools,  in  many  of  our  northern  counties,  are  suffering  because 
the  commissioners  are  paid  but  a  pittance  (even  as  low  as  f250)  and 
expected  to  earn  their  real  living  in  some  other  way.  Under  such  dr- 
eumstances  commissioners  sometimes  do  but  a  nominal  amount  of  work, 
holding  examinations  and  visiting  schools  in  the  most  formal  way.  The 
legislature  should  make  the  minimum  salary  f  500  and  require  a  definite 
amount  of  work.  The  salary  should  be  such  that  experts  will  be  called 
to  and  held  in  the  office.  The  commissioner  can  employ  his  entire  time 
in  a  county  containing  but  twenty-five  schools. 

Commissioners  can  help  our  rural  schools  by  coming  into  zealous, 
enthusiastic  contact  with  the  people  in  every  district.  They  can  do 
much  to  educate  sentiment  by  holding  district  or  township  meetings 
throughout  the  county,  much  as  our  State  Superintendent  has  done  in 
his  rallies  and  Inspiration  Institutes  throughout  the  State.  Too  mutdi 
of  the  commissioner's  work  is  done  from  his  office  and  at  a  distance.  I 
do  not  lay  the  blame  of  our  poorly  manned  rural  schools  at  the  door  of 
our  superintendent;  we  know  he  has  braved  everything  in  raising  the 
standard  of  examination  questions.  We  cannot  charge  it  entirely  to  rural 
boards,  for  many  of  them  know  no  better.  I  do  say  that  every  one  of  us 
eigty-four  commissioners  has  a  responsibility  that  we  cannot  evade. 
When  we  unflinchingly  refuse  certificates  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
eminent  ability  to  teach,  then  we  will  have  better  schools.  When  a  com- 
missioner finds  that  a  certain  teacher  is  not  reading  professional  books, 
educational  papers,  and  attending  local  institutes  and  associations,  he 
should  ascertain  at  once  if  said  teacher  is  an  original  genius  who  does  not 
need  these  helps  or  if  she  is  too  dead  to  know  that  they  f^xist.  Commis- 
sioners should  be  more  frank  and  explicit  in  telling  teachers  where  they 
could  improve.  They  should  advise  with  teachers  even  more  personally, 
should  almost  know  each  pupil,  that  they  may  talk  advisedly  with  the 
teacher.  All  this  will  require  commissioners  to  be  more  upon  the  field 
in  person. 

Having  accepted  the  office,  we  commissioners  should  do  or  die  in  it, 
regardless  of  comfort  or  pay.  T^et  the  commissioner  edit  a  school  col- 
umn in  lh<»  locjil  pap<*r.<«.     In  so  doing  he  can  do  much  to  educate  the 
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people  up  to  certain  standards.  A  series  of  blanks  or  circular  letters 
on  definite,  separate  subjects,  sent  to  officers  and  teachers,  will  do  mueli 
good.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  present  mode  of  choosing  commissioners 
always  selects  the  best  man  for  the  rural  schools. 

There  is  weakness  in  the  little,  struggling  rural  school,  which  is  too 
sniitll  to  be  an  inspiration  to  teachers  or  pupils  and  which  is  supported 
by  a  few  families,  themselves  so  poor  that  they  find  life  a  hard  struggle. 
Such  schools  should  unite  and  be  strong.  Instead  of  several  schools  in 
a  community  being  barely  able  to  eke  out  the  required  five  months  in  a 
Imlf-starved  way,  with  a  poor  teacher,  no  reference  books,  no  library, 
no  appliances,  such  a  union  would  allow  nine  or  ten  months  of  good 
schooling,  with  all  these  advantages. 

The  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  well  said:  "By  creating  in  our 
townships  many  little  parasitic  governments,  partially  independent  in 
school  affairs  of  each  other  and  of  their  townships,  we  have  rendered 
th<?  proper  management  and  control  of  schools  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
unlikely.  The  town  is  the  organic  unit  of  our  popular  self-government, 
and  there  should  be  substituted  a  simple  and  well  ordered  town  man- 
agf^nent  of  schools."  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
said  what  is  strictly  true  of  Michigan  at  the  present  moment:  "The  chief 
defect  in  successful  administration  of  schools  arises  chiefiy  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  school  districts  and  of  independent  local  authorities,  with  the 
iiieiltahle  results  of  small  schools,  low  standards,  low  wages  for  teachers, 
poor  supervision  or  none  at  all,  and  waste  of  funds."  One  board  man- 
aging the  schools  of  a  township  is  like  one  board  managing  the  ward 
schools  of  a  city,  which  is  done  far  more  satisfactorily  than  it  could  be 
by  a  separate  board  for  each  ward.  Such  a  union  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  call  into  service  those  having  professional  training  and  to 
make  teaching  less  of  a  make-shift  and  more  of  a  profession.  It  would, 
moreover,  stimulate  the  intellectual  life  of  remote  rural  districts.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  such  a  change.  Teaching  is  tending  to.  fall  into  the  hands 
of  specialists,  and  rightly  so.  The  union  of  several  districts  would  allow 
a  si)eciali8t  to  be  employed  who  would  divide  his  time  between  two 
cer^tral  schools,  giving  instruction  in  sloyd,  penmanship,  manual  train- 
ing, music,  or  drawing.  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  an  annual 
message,  speaks  in  the  highest  praise  of  union. 

The  subject  matter  in  the  course  of  study  for  rural  schools  is  yet  too 
nu*ager.  Such  courses  do  not  give  the  country  boy  and  girl,  who  may 
never  be  able  to  attend  anv  other  school,  as  broad  a  view  of  life  as  thev 
deserve.  To  such  courses  should  be  added,  among  other  subjects,  element- 
ary pnnciples  of  agriculture,  courses  in  biography,  poetry,  prose,  many 
features  of  the  manual  training  coiirses,  and  a  course  in  nature  study,  as 
outlined  by  Austin  George,  lx)uise  Miller,  C.  B.  Hall,  or  Pix)fessor 
S<  lierzer,  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  association.  Such  things  are  not 
possible  in  isolated  rural  schools,  of  course;  but  by  union  into  central 
scliools  they  would  be.  This  plan  is  not  without  strong  precedent.  It 
is  (Muployed  quite  generally  throughoiit  Massachusetts,  and  is  spreading 
in  Ohio;  it  is  sanctioned  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  and  looked  upon  with  favor 
bv  not  a  few  other  iMlucators.  Tlie  extreme  conservatism  of  rural  dis- 
ti'icis  and  sorietU's  represent iiif:  tlieni.  cjinses  them  to  stand  in  their  own 
lijrhf. 
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The  transportation  feature  of  this  plan  of  union  of  small  districts  is 
simple  of  solution.  Pupils  have  less  distance  to  walk,  are  gathered  up 
and  taken  to  the  central  school  and  returned  home  by  a  responsible  con- 
tractor, who  is  under  bonds  regarding  time,  style  of  vehicle,  wannth  and 
security  of  the  same,  time  of  arrival,  etc.  Under  this  arrangement,  more 
attend  school,  irregular  attendance  on  account  of  weather  and  truancy 
is  avoided,  the  children  are  always  under  supervision  of  a  responsible 
person,  both  on  the  road  and  at  school,  children  are  safe  from  objection- 
able companions,  gracing  is  more  possible,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
child  in  the  most  remote  rural  district  made  virtually  as  good  as  that  of 
his  city  cousin. 

One  of  the  greatest  points  of  weakness  in  rural  districts  is  apathy  and 
indifference.  The  tours  of  our  State  Superintendent,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  people  in  many  ways,  have  set  in  motion  a  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm and  interest  that  is  doing  much  to  dispel  this  indifference;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  our  rural  schools  at  least,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  deemed 
wise  to  continue  the  plan  for  two  years  more. 

Coming  directly  from  the  field  of  action,  justice  impels  me  to  state  that 
I  have  not  heard  one  fii-st-class  teacher  complain  of  the  high  standard 
of  the  examination  questions,  while  many  teachers  glory  in  the  strictness 
which  now  characterizes  examinations.  The  questions  in  current  events 
have  been  the  only  thing  that  have  kept  the  spark  of  life  in  some  of  our 
rural  teachers  and  their  schools.  I  respectfully  urge  that  our  department 
of  education  continue  a  rigorous  policy.  » 

Tlie  use  of  the  eighth  grade  examination  questions  sent  from  Tensing, 
is  one  of  the  most  direct  helps  in  bringing  up  the  work  in  any  given  dis- 
trict and  in  unifying  the  work  throughout  the  county.  The  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  proper  use  of  these  questions  lies  in  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  of  issue,  some  schools  are  just  closing,  some  have  closed,  and  some 
are  just  commencing;  at  such  absurd  times  do  many  of  our  northern 
schools  begin  and  close,  they  being  laws  unto  themselves. 

While  school  legislation  in  1895  was  comparatively  stringent,  no  less 
advancement  should  be  made  by  the  legislature  of  1897.  W(»  are  not  apt 
to  go  too  far  in  these  matters.  On  reading  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  of  a  few  years  ago,  we  smile  to  see 
how  educators  hesitated  and  wondered  over  school  problems  that  are 
now  handled  easily.  When  public  money  is  to  be  dispersed,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  lay  down  very  definite  conditions.  We  look  to  our  legis- 
lature to  help  us  in  many  things,  at  once,  which  would  require  many 
years  of  dreary  waiting,  were  we  obliged  to  await  the  voluntary  action 
of  a  whole  State.  We  may  rest  assured  that  the  people  at  large  will 
never  vote  upon  themselves  many  of  the  stringent  measures  which  the 
good  of  our  schools  demands.  Like  much  other  l)eneficial  legislation, 
such  measures  nmst  be  enacted  by  a  small  body  of  thoughtful,  far  seeing 
men,  devoted  to  the  public  good.  These  needed  refonns,  left  to  local 
caprice,  will  require  a  century  for  their  consummation;  our  legislature 
may  give  them  to  us  at  one  stroke.  Rural  schools  would  l>e  helped  won- 
derfully by  legislation  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Each  district  should  be  required  to  furnish  free  text-books. 

2.  Compulsory  purchase  of  some  prescribed  amount  of  library  books 
bv  each  district. 
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3.  Minimum  number  of  months  of  school  gradually  increased.  Com- 
pulsory school  age  made  longer. 

4.  Truant  law  made  more  effective  in  rural  districts. 

5.  Use  of  library  funds  for  general  school  purposes  positively 
forbidden. 

6.  Minimum  age  of  teachers  raised  one  year  each  year,  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one  is  reached. 

7.  Forbid  the  issuance  of  any  certificate  to  any  person  who  uses 
tobacco. 

8.  Fix  the  minimum  length  of  teachers'  contracts,  in  rural  districts, 
at  the  minimum  length  of  the  school  year. 

9.  Explicitly  allow  two  or  more  rural  districts  to  unite  into  a  central 
district,  and  to  spend  money  for  transportation  of  pupils. 

10.  Raise  the  qualitications  of  examiners. 

11.  Delegate  more  definite  authority  to  the  commissioner. 

12.  Withliold  primary  school  money  from  districts  that  fail  to  main- 
tain a  truant  officer. 

13.  Limit  the  number  of  pupils  a  teacher  may  have  in  charge. 

14.  Compel  use  of  a  system  of  records  similar  to  Welch's  Classification 
Register. 

The  **State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  for  District  Schools"  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  helpful  guide  to  the  rural  school  teacher.  I  believe 
that  rural  schools  would  be  farther  benefited  if  the  following  additions 
were  incorporated  into  the  next  edition: 

1.  A  full  outline  of  nature  work  for  each  grade, 

2.  A  course  in  biography,  designating  certain  characters  to  be  studied 
partially  or  in  full  by  each  grade. 

3.  An  appropriate  number  of  classic  prose  works  for  each  grade. 

4.  An  appropriate  number  of  classic  poems  for  each  grade. 

The  times  demand  a  man  who  shall  step  forth  and  champion  the  cause 
of  the  rural  school  in  a  masterly  manner.  Such  a  man  must  have  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  these  schools,  be  possessed  of  penetration,  foresight, 
executive  ability,  persistent  courage,  and  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  that  is 
willing  to  work,  organize,  prune  off,  originate,  prove  the  worth  of  new 
methods,  endure  opposition,  work  witliout  pay,  or  hope  of  reward  or 
place. 

God  bless  every  one  who  works  disinterestedly  for  the  rural  school, 
for  he  is  performing  a  labor  of  love,  the  full  value  of  which  he  cannot 
know. 


DISCUSSION. 


Opened  by  Supt.  H.  R.  Pattengii.l: 

The  previous  speakers  have  all  spoken  of  the  trouble  with  our  schools  and  the 
remedy  to  be  applied.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  the  old  darkey  and  his  mule,  for 
the  only  trouble  seems  to  be  as  to  the  application  of  the  medicine.  The  story  runs 
as  follows:  A  certain  doctor  was  accosted  on  the  highway  by  an  old  darkey  with  a 
refractory  mule,  and  asked  if  he  could  not  insert  some  medicine  under  the  mule's 
hide  to  make  him  go.  to  which  the  doctor  obligingly  consented.  Returning  some 
time  after,  ho  found  the  darkey  sitting  disconsolately  by  the  wayside  with  no  miile 
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In  sight,  and  was  interrogated  as  to  the  charges  for  medicine  used.  Receiving  the 
reply  that  it  would  be  twenty-five  cents,  the  darkey  said,  "Well,  suh,  you  jes'  grlve 
me  fifty  cents  'wuth  so's  I  liin  cotch  dat  mule."  That's  just  the  way  it  is  with  the 
school  oflacers.  The  teachers  as  a  whole  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  patrons  and  scho<^ 
ofllcers  that  the  medicine  should  be  applied  to  the  latter;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  take 
at  least  2^  times  as  much  medicine  as  the  teachers  have  taken,  to  make  the  school 
ofilcers  catch  up  with  them.  Perhaps  this  statement  will  make  our  patrons  angry, 
but  I'd  like  to  make  them  angry,  so  angry  that  they'll  come  out  to  teachers'  meet- 
ings to  score  any  one  who  stands  for  good  schools;  and  then  I  could  have  a  chance 
to  tfllk  back  at  them.  I  have  held  rallies  when  at  least  thirty  school  officers 
should  have  been  present,  with  only  one  present  to  talk  over  the  important  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  our  schools;  but  this  was  not  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
for  most  of  the  communities  where  patrons  and  school  officers  combine  wit^ 
teachers  as  they  should,  are  in  that  locality.  Most  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  State 
need  an  educational  upheaval  that  will  shake  them  from  center  to  circumference. 
Such  is  the  apathy  existing  in  this  regard  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  occasionally 
find  some  farmer  even  advocating  the  cutting  off  of  the  primary  school  fund.  Let  all 
the  teachers  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  see  to  it  that  no  such  legis- 
lation Is  ever  attempted,  and  that  the  schools  are  not  starved  out  in  any  such  way. 
Let  them  seek  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  in  school  affairs  that  shall  make  it 
impossible  for  the  rich  miser  to  keep  his  children  at  home  to  work  and  then 
compel  the  entire  school  to  mark  time  while  they  are  catching  up. 

If  I  coi^d  have  84  county  school  commissioners  as  good  as  some  I  know,  and  six- 
teen thousand  school  teachers  as  good  as  some  I  know,  and  seven  thousand  district 
officers  as  good  as  some  I  know,  the  world  would  stand  aghast  at  the  progress  in 
education  which  would  be  made.  The  work  from  now  on  should  be  such  as  to 
arouse  the  people  on  educational  topics,  to  make  definite  the  difference  between 
school  teaching  and  school  keeping,  to  inform  each  community  in  regard  to  school 
matters,  and  awaken  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  not  stop  short  of 
anything  but  the  best. 

Db.  Hiivsdale: 

I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  paper  read  by  the  commissioner 
and  to  Mr.  Pattengill's  speech,  because  I  am  interested  in  the  subject.  Very  many 
useful  suggestions  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
for  that  the  rural  school  presents  a  problem  to  be  solved  at  the  present  time  is  a 
proposition  not  likely  to  be  denied  by  anyone  who  understands  the  subject. 

I  concur  in  the  opinion  that  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Pattengill,  to  the  effect 
that  the  teachers  of  the  State,  open  to  criticism  as  they  may  be  in  some  particulars, 
are  considerably  in  advance  of  the  communities  to  whom  they  minister  in  their 
educational  capacities.  This  is  true  in  the  cities,  true  in  the  villages,  true  in  the 
country— so  far  as  the  range  of  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  goes— and  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Pattengill  that  it  is  necessary,  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  that  addi- 
tional interest,  and  a  more  intelligent  interest,  shall  be  awakened,  so  far  as  the 
country  considered  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  with  reference  to  this  matter. 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  two  of  the  points  brought  before  us  by  the  commissioner. 
In  the  first  place,  to  what  he  said  with  regard  to  the  instruction  furnished  in  the 
rural  schools  and  the  town  or  city  schools.  I  agree  with  him  in  the  general  tenor 
of  the  proposition  which  he  stated;  but  my  observation  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
most  effective  and  valuable  instruction  in  any  kind  of  school  must  come,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  from  the  immediate  environment  of  that  school.  A  country 
school  is  very  different  from  a  city  school.  Pupils  living  in  the  country  know 
vastly  more  about  nature.  Pupils  living  in  the  cities  know  vastly  more  about 
mankind  than  those  living  in  the  country.  The  result  is  that  those  children  who 
live  in  the  country  and  who  attend  the  country  schools  enjoy  very  great  advantages, 
as  compared  with  the  city  schools,  so  far  as  those  subjects  are  concerned  that 
demand  an  original  knowledge  of  nature.  Our  knowledge  gained  in  school  must 
be  built  up  or  developed  along  the  lines  of  an  earlier  knowledge.  None  of  us 
receive  our  first  tuition  in  schools.  No  education  ever  begins  with  a  book,  ever 
begins  with  language.  There  Is  an  earlier  instruction,  a  wider  education,  a  more 
primitive  culture,  which  must  be  acquired  in  order  that  the  instruction  which 
comes  by  the  way  of  the  book  may  be  more  fruitful. 

It  therefore  follows  that  country  children  have  an  advantage  over  city  children 
in  the  study  of  geogrraphy,  in  fact  In  all  those  studies  immediately  relating  to 
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their  environment.  For  instance,  you  attempt  to  teach  children  living  in  the 
city  something  about  agriculture.  If  you  have  never  visited  city  classes  studying 
geography,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  informed  as  to  the  difficulties  encountered  In 
teacliing  that  subject.  But  this  is  the  main  point,— if  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country  districts  is  to  be  most  effectual,  it  must  be  built  upon  the 
original  or  first  hand  knowledge  of  things  that  the  children  acquire  in  their  contact 
with  the  world. 

[At  this  point  Dr.  Hinsdale  called  attention  to  the  Committee  of  Twelve  appointed 
bj'  the  National  Council  of  Education  to  look  into  this  subject,  of  which  com- 
mittee he  is  a  member,  being  chairman  of  one  of  the  four  sections  into  which  it 
is  divided.  The  four  subjects  under  consideration  by  these  various  divisions,  are 
as  follows:  school  maintenance,  pi*ovisIon  and  improvement  of  teachers,  school 
supervision,  and  the  instruction  of  schools.  The  committtee  held  its  final  meeting 
in  Chicago  about  a  month  ago,  and  the  'four  reports  then  presented,  which  will 
make  up  the  one  final  report,  are  now  in  process  of  elaboration  and  will  be  submit- 
ted at  the  next  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  subject  is  being  very  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  a  volume  of  perhaps  two  hundred  pages  will  probably  be  ready  by  next 
spring,  giving  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  these  various  points.] 

He  then  continued: 

I  want  to  give  emphasis  to  one  thought.  We  are  going  to  be  compelled  in  this 
country,  in  my  judgment,  to  throw  the  burden  of  maintaining  public  education 
more  than  at  present  upon  the  great  concentrations  of  wealth  and  population. 
One  great  reason  why  the  schools  are  i>oor  is  that  there  is  not  money  gcnough  to 
carry  them  on  as  they  ought  to  be  can'ied  on.  Often  the  money  cannot  be  obtained 
upon  the  ground.  It  is  a  sound  American  principle  that  all  the  wealth  of  the 
State  shaill  be  made  available  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  The 
city  of  New  York  is  paying  to  counties  outside  some  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
each  year.  Here  is  a  vast  concentration  of  wealth  that  may  properly  be  taxed  for 
carrying  on  education  in  the  state  outside  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  want  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  concentrating  schools.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter.  They  are  doing  that  in  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  states,  and  the  subject  is  being  agitated  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union, 
and  particularly  in  Ohio,  where  they  have  obtained  special  legislation  authorizing 
school  boards  to  consolidate  schools.  I  have  a  private  letter  from  one  man  living 
in  northern  Ohio,  which  reads  practically  as  follows:  **We  are  giving  up  the  smaU 
scliools  and  are  building  at  the  center  of  the  town  a  six  thousand  dollar  school 
house,  which  will  accommodate  all  the  children  of  the  town.  We  expect  to  pay 
better  salaries  and  will  therefore  secure  better  teachers."  A  later  letter  states  that 
they  have  done  this.  The  children  are  carried  to  and  from  school  in  hacks  that 
are  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds.  A  list  of  specifications  is  made  out  calling  for 
bids  for  cairying  tlie  children  of  the  town  to  the  school,  and  the  men  taking 
contracts  must  provide  robes  and  blankets  and,  if  necessary,  foot-stones,  that  the 
children  may  be  made  comfortable.  That  is  the  way  they  ai*e  going  about  it,  and 
my  correspondent  uix)n  the  ground  says  that  the  children  who  go  four  miles  get 
there  in  better  shai)e  than  those  who  have  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  not  only 
this,  but  they  escape  many  dangers  from  immoral  associations.  This  movement 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  country  roads,  for  what  helps 
one  general  condition  of  society  helps  another.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  in 
every  county;  but  if  we  are  to  have  the  kind  of  schools  that  we  want  to  see  in 
the  country,  it  is  al>solutely  necessary  that  we  shall  bring  about  a  concentration 
of  the  children,  because  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  have  a  good  school  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  to  engender  inspiration,  as  it  is  to  make  a  fire  out  of 
one  stick  of  wood.  Every  one  who  has  looked  into  the  facts  knows  how  absurd  the 
situation  is. 

President  Hoyt  made  the  necessary  announcements  regarding  the 
Normal  reunion  and  other  matters,  after  which  Dr.  Smith  of  Ypsilanti, 
asked  permission  to  speak,  calling  attention  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  regarding  the  recommendation  for  increasing  the 
salary  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  Harris.  Said  editorial  had  made  some 
assertions  cencei*ning  the  value  of  Dr.  Harris'  report  for  1894-95,  stat- 
ing that  the  astute  editor  of  the  Press  was  "unable  to  find  any  evidence 
that  the  work  in  which  the  commissioner  is  engaged  is  of  any  real  value 
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in  promting  the  cause  of  education  throug'hout  the  country,"  and  that 
"it  is  doubtful  if  anybody  ever  reads  it,"  which  scurrilous  and  untrue 
statement  justly  called  forth  Dr.  Smith's  recommendation  that  the  edi- 
torial be  considered  by  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  Lansing  school  choir  then  sang  "Tis  Morn"  with  exceeding 
sw^eetness,  responding  to  an  encore  with  "Wait  on  the  Lord." 

Supt.  Grawn,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution (which  was  appointed  two  years  ago),  was  called  upon  and  read 
the  following  as  a  result  of  their  labor: 


CONSTITUTION    OF    THE 
MICHIGAN    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

A'amr--This  organi^tion  shall  be  known  as  the  Michigan  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

ARTICL?:     II. 

Objects— lis  objects  shall  be  the  promotion  of  educational  interests  and  the 
elevation  of  the  pi-ofession  of  teaching. 

ARTICLE     III. 

Memhcishii>—(a)  Acticc— Any  person  engaged  in  any  branch  of  educational  work 
may  become  an  active  member  of  this  Association  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
or  life  membei*ship  dues.  (l>)  Honorar if— Any  person  may  be  elected  an  honorary 
member  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  regular  meeting*  Such  honorao'  members 
shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Association,  except  that  of  voting,  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  fees. 

ARTICLE     IV. 

Officers— The  oflicers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Railroad  Secretary,  a  Superintendent  of 
Exhibits,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  nine  members.  The  President  of  the 
Association  shall  be.  ex-ofticio,  a  meml>er  of  and  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  be  secretary  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  shall  meet  with  them. 

ARTICLE     V. 
K lection  of  Officers, 

SKcmoN  1.— T'pon  the  o])ening  day  of  each  annual  session  of  the  Ass<x'iation, 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  nominating  committee  of  five  to  present  candidates 
for  all  the  offlces  except  that  of  President,  Railroad  Secretary,  and  Superintendent 
of  Exhibits. 

Sec.  2.— The  adoption  of  the  re|>ort  of  the  nominating  committee  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  election,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Association.  The  officers, 
excepting  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  hold  their  offices  one  year  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected.  Three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
elected  at  each  annual  meeting  and  shall  hold  their  office  three  years. 

Sec.  3.— The  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  the  Railroad  Secretary  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Exhibits. 

Sec.  4.— The  annual  election  of  offlcei-s  shall  occur  between  the  hours  of  It  a. 
m.  and  2.  p.  m.  on  the  second  day  of  the  session.    A  plurality  vote  shall  elect.    The 
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election  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  five  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Preeident 
of  the  Association.    The  report  of  the  inspectors  shall  be  final. 
Sec.  5.— All  vacancies  that  may  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE     VI. 

Standing  Committees— At  the  first  session,  of  each  annual  meeting  the  President 
shall  appoint  the  following  standing  committees,  each  to  hold  until  the  next  annual 
meeting: 

1.  An  Auditing  Committee  of  three  members,  to  b^  taken  from  the  Executive 

Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pass  upon  all  bills  presented  to  the 
Association  for  payment  and  to  audit  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Necrology  to  be  composed  of  five  members.    This  com- 
.  mittee  shall  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  the  names  and  obituaries 

of  members  who  have  deceased  during  the  year. 
S.  A  Committee  of  five  on  Resolutions,  which  shall  report  such  resolixtions 
as  may  be  deemed  wise  and  expedient,  at  the  final  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

Treasurer's  Bond  and  Report— The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  shall  file  with  the 
President  a  properly  executed  bond,  with  three  acceptable  bondsmen,  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  moneys  and  other  property  of  the  Association  entrusted  to  him. 
The  sum  for  which  bonds  shall  be  given  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  not  be  less  than  $500.  The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Association  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  to  the 
Executive  Committee  whenever  said  committee  may  see  fit  to  call  for  such  report 

ARTICLE     VIII. 

Time  and  Place  of  Meeting— The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  Lansing  (unless 
otherwise  decided  by  the  Association  at  a  regular  meeting),  during  the  holiday 
vacation,  the  exact  date  of  the  opening  of  the  session  to  be  decided  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE     IX. 

Profirram—The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  entire  charge  of  arranging  pro- 
gram for  annual  meeting,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Constitution.  For 
the  purpose  of  arranging  program  and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  come  before  it,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  in  August  at  such  a 
date  and  place  as  the  committee  may  select 

ARTICLE    X. 

Section  Meetings— The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  for  the  following 
section  meetings  if  practicable,  and  others  if  deemed  desirable: 

1.  Section  of  College  and  University  work. 

2.  Section  of  Commissioners'  work. 

3.  Section  of  High  School  work. 

4.  Section  of  Primary  work. 

ARTICLE    XI. 

Dues— Sec.  1.— The  annual  dues  shall  be  $1  for  gentlemen  and  50  cents  for  ladies. 
The  life  membership  dues  shall  be  $10  for  gentlemen  and  $5  for  ladies.  No  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  the  Association  whose  dues  are  not  paid. 

Sec.  2.— The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  life  membership  shall  be  invested,  and  the 
interest  only  used. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Reports— Sec,  1.— The  Executive  Committee  shall,  through  its  chairman,  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Association,  stating  what  they  have  done  and  what  they 
deem  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  do  in  the  future. 
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Sec.  2.— The  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed  among  the  members. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Quorum — Fifty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Association.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  by  the  Executiye  Committee. 

ARTICLE     XIV. 

Disbursements—So  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
except  on  the  written  order  of  the  President,  certified  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Auditing  Committee. 

ARTICLE  XV. 
This  Constitution  shall  take  the  place  of  the  old  one  in  every  respect. 

ARTICLE    XVI. 

Amendments— This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting;  but  any  proposed  amendment  must 
be  submitted  in  writing  and  be  read  before  the  Association  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  It  is  acted  upon.  At  the  time  of  reading,  the  time  at  which  it  will  be 
submitted  to  vote  must  be  stated  and  cannot  afterward  be  changed. 

C.   T.   Grawn,   Traverse  City, 

C.  H.  GuRNEY,  Hillsdale, 

F.   R.   Hathaway,   Flint, 

Committee. 


Several  points  in  the  report  came  up  for  diecuaeiony  as  also  the  finan- 
cial situation;  and  the  report  being  finally  accepted,  the  meeting 
adjourned  for  the  noon  intermission. 

Tuesday  p,  m. 

As  seven  sections  convened  on  this  afternoon,  it  can  be  imagined  that 
the  Capitol  and  its  immediate  vicinity  presented  an  animated  scene 
about  the  time  the  city  clock  struck  the  api)ointed  hour  of  1:30.  The 
various  sections  were  distributed  as  follows:  College  Section  in  supreme 
court  room;  High  School  Section  in  senate  chamber;  Primary,  Physical 
Culture,  and  Music  Sections  at  First  Baptist  church;  Commissioners' 
Section  in  representative  hall;  Mathematical  Section  in  pioneer  room. 

A  detailed  account  of  each  v^rill  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  gen- 
eral program. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

Notwithstanding  the  work  crowded  into  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  even- 
ing was  busier  still,  no  less  than  three  college  reunions  giving  opportun- 
ity for  fraternal  greetings  and  happy  reminiscences. 

More  than  half  a  hundred  M.  A.  C.  graduates  gathered  in  the  college 
library  building,  where  they  were  cordially  received  by  President  Snyder 
and  Mesdames  Wheeler  and  Smith.  Refreshments  were  served  on  tables 
decorated  with  roses  and  other  flowers,  for   which    daintily    arranged 
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spread  the  faculty  ladies  and  **co-ed8"  were  responsible,  while  the  gen- 
tlemen added  the  usual  **toasts"  to  the  bill  of  fare.  A  cordial  welcome 
was  extended  to  the  alumni  by  President  Snyder,  and  responded  to  by 
C.  L.  Bemis  of  Ionia.  Drs.  Kedzie  and  Beal,  Messrs.  Frank  Kedzie  and 
C.  B.  Collingwood,  Profs.  Smith  and  Wheeler,  and  Supt.  Hammond,  each 
contributed  to  this  part  of  the  program;  and  the  reunion  closed  with 
a  general  handshake  and  "God  speed." 

About  seventy-five  members  of  the  Olivet  faculty  and  alumni  were 
received  at  the  pleasant  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Porter.  The  rooms 
were  decorated  with  Christmas  greens,  a  dash  of  color  given  hei-e  and 
there  by  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  roses  and  carnaitions,  while  a  large 
bowl  of  lemonade  in  the  hall  served  as  a  lubricating  feature  in  the  gen- 
eral sociability.  It  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  reception  and  resulted 
in  a  renewal  of  many  old  acquaintan<;es,  the  college  songs  by  a  former 
quartet  recalling  numerous  memories  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Several  hundred  Normalites  filled  the  spacious  parlore  of  the  First 
Baptist  church,  both  duiing  and  after  the  palatable  supper  that  was 
served  in  the  church  dining  hall.  All  the  rooms  were  decorated  with  the 
Normal  colors,  and  all  the  place  was  meiTy  with  music  and  repartee. 
Marching,  singing,  and  impromptu  speechifying  each  added  to  the  general 
good  time.  Prof.  George  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  began  the 
speechmaking  by  congratulating  the  Normalites  upon  their  many  happy 
reunions,  telling  a  funny  story  as  illustrative  of  their  indebtedness  to 
the  railroads  for  bringing  them  hither  at  reduced  rates.  Prof.  Putnam 
being  introduced  as  the  Nestor  of  Michigan,  made  a  happy  little  speech 
and  created  a  laugh  by  saying  he  could  not  tell  a  story  so  well  as  Prof. 
Oeorge  bec^iuse  he  liad  not  practiced  so  much.  Prof.  Barber  toasted 
"the  school  ma'am, — the  purest,  best,  sweetest  girl  in  the  world."  Supt. 
Grawn  said  it  seemed  as  if  two-thirds  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion were  made  up  of  Normal  graduates.  Miss  Maxwell,  superintendent 
of  the  Evart  schools,  expressed  her  pleasui-e  in  thus  meeting  old  friends. 
Supt.  Chalmers  spoke  of  the  old  times  at  the  Normal,  and  thought  these 
reunions  ought  to  be  multiplied.  N.  H.  Haven,  i-ecently  returned  from 
Colorado,  being  asked  to  toast  the  class  of  '79  (of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber), thought  perhaps  they  should  be  roasted  rather  than  toasted.  A 
recitation  from  Prof.  Moss  and  the  Normal  "yell  of  '96"  varied  the 
speechifying,  after  which  Supt.  Norton  was  called  upon  and  introduced 
his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  could  have  rendered  more  assistance  in  a 
march  or  Normal  yell.  Miss  King  being  led  to  the  front,  referred  to  the 
wonderful  reciprocity  existing  between  Normalites,  and  said  the  life 
of  the  Normal  School  was  an  ageless  one;  that  it  would  go  on  and  on 
when  all  they  were  gone,  and  she  for  one  would  always  be  glad  she'd 
been  init.  The  time  intervening  before  the  lecture  hour  having  passed, 
Supt.  Pattengill  was  asked  for  a  final  word,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  he  had  received  from  his  four  years'  association  with  the  Nor- 
mal School,  saying  he  hoped  to  remain  as  an  honorary  member  after  his 
connection  with  it  had  ceased;  and  though  no  longer  a  Board,  he  hoped 
ever  to  remain  a  strong  plank  in  its  support.  With  the  singing  of  "God 
Be  with  You"  this  Normal  reunion  that  has  grown  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  came  to  an  end,  and  all  hastened  to  the 
audience  room  above. 
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Preceding  the  lecture,  *'My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee"  was  sung  by  the 
audience,  Kev.  O'Dell  led  in  prayer,  and  the  Ariel  Male  Quartet  sang 
**My  Love  Is  a  Rover,"  receiving  sudh  applause  as  elicited  two  other 
renditions. 

President  William  R.  Harper  of  Chicago  University  was  introduced 
to  a  crowded  house,  which  gave  excellent  attention  to  hia  scholarly 
address  on  ^'The  Spirit  of  Study."  From  the  wealth  of  thought  we  cull 
the  folloii^'ing: 

As  the  teacher  is  a  student,  it  is  his  function  to  encourage  study.  The 
mas«  of  humanity  think  only  of  the  daily  routine.  There  exists  an 
apathy  with  reference  to  educational  work  that  is  appalling  when 
realized,  and  there  is  such  niggardly  provision  made  for  the 
higher  education  in  all  the  middle  and  western  States.  The 
educational  question  is  not  the  most  prominent  one  today.  Nor  is  it 
questions  relating  to  theological  investigation,  nor  to  scientific  investi- 
gation, nor  yet  to  literary  productions.  It  is  not  questions  of  the  relig- 
ious life  that  occupy  the  minds  of  the  people  most  deeply,  but  it  is  pol- 
itics— social  questions — using  the  teion  in  its  narrowest  meaning — that 
are  absorbing  most  attention.  Our  newspapers  touch  on  questions  of 
education,  but  fill  their  columns  almost  entirely  with  the  other,  because 
it  is  this  that  attracts  the  greatest  amount  of  attention.  There  is  the 
widest  possible  divergence  of  opinion,  and  often  a  lack  of  charity  toward 
opposing  factions.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  that  not  enough  people 
think  seriously.  The  most  important  thing  in  all  study  of  such  problems 
is  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  proper  spirit  toward  one  another. 

First  of  all  there  should  be  a  spirit  of  caution.  Rush  and  rashness 
are  to  be  deprecated.  Delay  saves  where  hurry  ruins.  To  be  cautious 
is  to  be  wise;  caution  is  not  timidity.  Too  many  rush  blindly  into  wrong 
methods  through  ignorance  of  the  difficulty  to  be  surmounted.  Often 
new  methods  have  more  difficulty  than  the  old  ones  that  are  abandoned. 
It  often  requires  more  courage  to  withstand  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
than  to  go  with  it.  The  greatest  evil  of  our  day  is  a  tendency  toward  the 
divorce  of  leaders  from  those  who  should  be  taught. 

Second,  openness  of  mind  should  charactenze  all  teachers.  The  object 
of  education  is  to  open  the  mind  to  truth.  Many  minds  are  closed  to  the 
great  truths  all  aboiit  them.  Here  education  should  accomplish  great 
results.  But  as  Jesus  Chnst,  the  great  teacher,  held  back  many  things 
from  his  disciples  because  they  were  not  yet  able  to  compi'ehend  them, 
so  caution  in  this  I'ecrard  is  wise  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Failures  in 
education  occur  when  school  or  college  fail  to  open  the  mind;  but  the 
school  is  not  always  at  fault.  The  mind  may  oj)en  for  a  time  and  then 
gradually  close.     This  may  occur  in  three  ways: 

1.  Early  training  may  narrow  the  mind  and  make  it  inflexible. 

2.  Certain  views  may  be*  adopted  too  early  and  nothing  afterward  be 
able  to  change  the  mind. 

3.  Narrowness  may  come  through  mental  indolence. 

Indolence  of  mind  is  as  common  as  indolence  of  the  body;  and,  when 
consciously  done,  is  a  far  gi-eater  sin.  As  the  guides  of  those  who  study, 
teachei-s  must  strive  for  openness  of  mind  among  the  students;  they 
must  cultivate  t\\o  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  questions  of  today  are  the  same 
as  those  of  many  years  ago;  but  they  demand  new  forms  of  settlement, 
else  we  work  in  a  circle  without  progress.  New  situations  call  out  new 
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methods.  There  may  be  »ome  new  policy  whereby  a  better  settlement 
may  be  found  for  old  social  or  educational  problems,  and  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  necessary  for  this  reason.  The  desire,  the  overwhelming  pas- 
sion to  discover  new  truths,  is  more  requisite  than  even  openness  of 
mind;  and  we  should  encourage  a  desire  for  research — it  is  the  door  to 
all  higher  life. 

The  specializing  spirit  controls  our  action  in  these  days.  It  is  thought 
that  only  the  specialist  can  speak  with  authority.  Specializing  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  19th  century;  and  though  this  is  a  necessity, 
there  is  great  danger  of  its  leading  to  narrowness,  through  the  separa- 
tion of  all  other  classes,  the  breeding  in,  as  it  were.  We  should  guard 
against  a  narrow  spirit  in  specializing.  Let  us  not  think  our  one  method 
of  work  the  only  one.  Let  us  remember  that  all  specialists  are  related 
to  all  others.  It  needs  all  to  make  the  whole;  breadth  and  comprehen- 
siveness are  essential.    A  narrow  spirit  is  fatal  to  all  progress. 

Ajiother  element  in  the  spirit  of  study  which  the  world  demands  today 
is  the  spirit  of  construction  rather  than  that  of  destruction — a  building 
up  instead  of  a  tearing  down.  To  gain  that  which  is  beyond,  we  must 
often  witness  the  destruction  of  our  present  idols — to  gain  heaven  our 
bodies  must  crumble;  but  let  us  not  destroy  until  able  to  substitute 
something  better.  The  Great  Teacher  said,  "I  come  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfill.'' 

Then,  as  the  guides  of  those  who  study,  teachers  must  be  cautious, 
must  be  open-minded,  must  be  of  inquiring  minds,  must  be  broad  and 
charitable.  If  all  could  be  this,  then  would  come  the  solution  of  all  our 
problems,  and  a  realization,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  ideal  life  of  which  all 
prophets  and  poets  have  spoken. 

A  concluding  piece  of  music  by  the  Ariel  Quartet  completed  an  enjoy- 
able and  profitable  evening. 
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PROGRAM. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  30. 

A.  M. 

ODening  Exercises. 

Music. 

Paper— "School  Sanitation,"  Supt.  W.  E.  Conkling,  Dowagiac. 

"State  Uniform  Course  of  Study,"  discussed  under  three  topics:— 

1.  Should  systematic  work  in  Nature  Study  be  carried  on  in  all 

grades  below  the  high  school? 

2.  Should  the  Mathematics  of  the  elementary  course  include 

both  Geometry  and  Algebra? 

8.    Should  not  United  States  History  be  a  part  of  every  grade 

below  and  of  every  course  in  the  high  school? 

P.  M. 

Music. 

Business  Meeting. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Oonstitution. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Music. 

Rep<>rt8  of  Special  Committees. 

Election  of  President 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Wednesdapy  9  a,  m. 

The  general  session  again  filled  representative  haJl  to  overflowing. 
Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Osborne  and  followed  by  a 
vocal  solo,  "Asthore,"  by  George  Van  Buren. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Association,  wa«  read  by  Supt. 
Pattengill  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions: 

My  Dear  Friends:  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  seem  to  intrude  on  your 
deliberations  in  addressing  you  on  a  subject  that  lies  within  your  inter- 
ests and  influence.  I  cannot  doubt  that,  while  you  work  is  that  of  intel- 
lectual training,  you  recognize  your  responsibility  to  exercise  such 
moral  influence  in  the  schoolroom  as  is  in  your  power.  Brought  con- 
stantly in  personal  contact  with  your  pupils,  you  acquire  an  interest  in 
them  that  you  would  do  the  utmost  in  your  power  to  form  their  char- 
acters on  the  lines  of  virtue  and  even  of  religion. 

I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  impressed  on  your  minds,  as  in  your  varying 
positions  you  are  compelled  to  know  and  study  the  characters  of  both 
sexes,  how  often  even  the  principles  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  mod- 
esty are  wanting,  and  how  deficient  is  the  average  disposition  in  those 
elements  that  must  combine  for  the  reputable  and  useful  life. 
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I  have  had  an  experience  for  mam*  years  in  a  different  sphere. 
OflBcially  connected  with  our  juvenile  reformatories,  I  am  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  our  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has  always  500  inmates, 
and  our  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  has  now  reached  300.  Conceding  that 
these  youths  come  of  the  illiterate  class  and  many  of  them  from  the 
degraded  classes  of  society,  they  have  generally  been  in  school.  Of  174 
girls  at  Adrian  two  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  31,  all  were  received 
from  the  first  grade  up  to  the  high  school.  Of  366  boys  at  Lansing,  all 
but  six  could  "read  and  write." 

What  has  even  more  impressed  me  has  been  the  common  report  in 
villages  and  towns  of  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  ill  the  common  phrase, 
"going  to  the  bad."  The  present  movement  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Curfew  Bell  originates  in  this  experience.  The  suggestion  I  have  to 
make  is  that  the  Ten  Commandments  sfhall  be  put  up  in  every  school- 
room. This  may  seem  a  very  inadequate  means  of  securing  a  better  tone 
of  morals;  but  there  is  force  in  having  the  divine  law  before  the  eye,  and 
the  word  of  the  teacher  would  be  strengthened  by  the  appeal  to  "God 
spake  these  words." 

While  any  direct  religious  teaching  is  forbidden  by  the  principles  of 
our  national  and  State  government,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  sectarian, 
or  non-sectarian,  objection  to  keeping  in  sight  of  children  this  simple 
code  of  morals.  Morality  is  supposed  to  have  the  support  of  all  good  citi- 
zens. Every  direct  injunction  of  the  decalogue  has  the  support  of  the 
civil  law. 

I  presume  that  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  would  be  only  in  the 
power  of  the  school  trustees.  In  addressing  you,  I  ask  your  consider- 
ation and,  if  approved,  your  influence  with  those  who  have  the  authority. 

With  sincere  respect. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  D.  Gillespie. 

SuPT.  S.  B.  Laird: 

I  would  at  this  point  emphasize  what  to  me  seems  a  very  important 
measure.  In  view  of  the  terrible  inroad  which  the  cigaret  is  making, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Teachers*  Association  express  Itself  most  earnestly 
that  an  anti-cigaret  law  be  passed  this  winter.  I  believe  the  time  is  auspicious 
for  this  movement,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  movement. 

Carried. 

An  exhibition  of  reading  and  writing  was  given  by  several  pupils  from 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  a  telegram  of  greeting  from  the  Idaho 
Teachers'  Association  was  read  and  answered. 
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SCHOOL  SANITATION. 
SU1*T.  W.  E,  rONKLING,  DOWAGIAC. 

In  theory  our  present  educational  system  provides  for  the  training 
and  development  of  the  physical  powers  as  well  as  the  morals  and  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  soon  to  be  men  and 
women  and  to  occupy  various  positions  of  life.  In  the  practical  work 
of  the  school-room,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  over-esti- 
mate the  relative  value  of  mental  training,  often  to  the  neglect  and  detri- 
ment of  that  w'hich  is  so  essential — the  proper  development  of  the  body 
and  the  preservation  of  health  and  physical  strength. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  larger  city  schools  and  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  have  for  many  years  recognized  the  necessity  for 
scientific  investigation,  and  instruction  leading  to  a  better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  natural  laws  of  sanitary  science.  Boards  of 
health  and  health  officers,  college  professors  and  instruotors,  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  teachers  of  city  schools,  are  usually  enthu- 
siastic in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases 
and  to  secure  and  maintain  good  health  and  vigorous  physical  constitu- 
tions for  those  under  their  care  and  guidance. 

Boarde  of  education  and  building  committees  begin  to  realize  more 
fully  their  responsibility  in  securing  suitable  locations  and  in  selecting 
proper  architectural  designs  for  school  buildings.  As  a  result  of  this 
interest,  the  sanitary  condition  of  buildings  and  grounds  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  modern  school  edifice,  which  is  constructed  according  to 
the  requirements  of  recently  developed  sanitary  laws,  is  comparatively 
free  from  many  of  the  defects  found  in  the  school  house  of  twenty  years 
ago.  The  long,  narrow  stairway,  so  detrimental  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  many  young  people,  is  not  found  in  the  modem  building. 
Improperly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated  rooms  with  dingy  walls  and 
low  ceilings  are  being  replaced  by  buildings  with  rooms  planned  and 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  requirements.  The  rooms  of  the  upper  floors,  reached  only  by 
unnatural  physical  exertion,  and  the  damp,  gloomy  basement,  with  low, 
narrow  windows,  are  no  longer  considered  suitable  for  regular  school 
work. 

The  spirit  of  sanitary  and  architectural  progress  is  also  found  in  the 
smaller  cities,  the  villages,  and  the  rural  districts;  but,  in  many  local- 
ities, various  existing  circumstances  frequently  combine  to  lessen  the 
practical  results.  It  is  to  this  class  of  schools  and  to  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  some  of  these  circumstances,  conditions,  and  surroundings,  that 
our  special  attention  is  now  directed. 

Generous,  progressive  people,  with  valuable  property  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, are  certainly  helpful  to  the  cause  of  education;  but  the  wealth  of  a 
community  is  often  controlled  by  those  who  seem  to  have  no  special 
interest  in  the  public  school.  Sometimes  a  district  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  as  citizens  the  wealthy  taxpayers  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  prac- 
tice economy,  are  unwilling  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  pro- 
vide suitable  buildings  and  appliances  for  educational  purposes.  Their 
children  are  required  to  attend  school  in  the  building  that  was  erected 
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in  the  days  of  the  pioneers.  The  log  cabin,  which  was  the  home  of  the 
pupils  of  those  early  times,  long  since  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
stands  the  more  convenient  and  commodious  dwelling  house  with  modem 
improvements,  in  the  construction  of  which  sanitary  laws  have  been 
earnestly  consulted  and  faithfully  incorporated;  but  the  school  house 
remains  the  same.  Necessary  repairs  have  been  added,  but  with  no 
progress,  no  improvement.  Pupils  occupy  the  benches  which  bear  the 
marks  of  the  pen  knives  of  their  ancestors.  The  carpenters  who  con- 
structed the  desks  seemed  to  realize  that  pupils  should  sit  erect,  and 
apparently  labored  with  this  one  idea  in  view,  regardless  of  the  condi- 
tions so  essential  to  the  true  physical  development  of  the  children.  The 
benches  are  so  high  that  the  fecjt  of  the  smaller  pupils  do  not  reach  the 
floor,  which  condition  is  often  followed  by  serious  results.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  windows  is  such  that  the  pupils  sit  facing  the  light  or  per- 
haps the  window  space  does  not  equal  at  least  one-fourth  the  floor 
space,  as  required  by  the  school  sanitarian.  Pupils  accustomed  to  work 
in  this  room  consult  the  oculist  and  are  informed  that  they  must  wear 
glasses,  leave  school  for  a  few  weeks  or  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
in  order  that  the  eyes  may  be  relieved  from  study.  Again,  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room  is  so  low  that  the  required  two  hundred  fifty  or  three 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  pupil  is  not  provided.  The  means 
of  ventilation  is  so  defective  that  pupils  go  from  the  room  with  headache 
and  other  indications  that  the  blood  has  not  been  purified,  because  of  an 
insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  which  the  air  of  the  school  room  should 
oontain. 

Such  violations  of  hygienic  and  sanitary  principles  should  not  exist. 
The  remedy  will  necessitate  financial  outlay,  and  the  economist  will 
declare  that  the  school  house  that  was  good  enough  for  the  parents  is 
suitable  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  today.  This  apparent  negligence  as 
to  the  construction  of  buildings  and  proi)er  sanitation  is  due  largely  to 
indifl'erence  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  cheerfully  pro- 
vide, if  they  could  be  led  to  realize  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
change,  and  to  understand  that  such  investments  would  yield  rich  divi- 
dends in  the  intellectual  and  physical  development  of  the  pupils. 

If  school  boards,  teachers,  and  health  officers  of  the  rural  districts 
would  manifest  the  same  interest  as  those  of  similar  positions  in  the 
larger  cities,  they  would  soon  receive  the  necessary  public  support;  and 
school  sanitation  would  become  a  popular  subject  for  discussion  and 
consideration.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  danger  resulting  from  the 
use  of  impure  water  and  unwholesome  food,  also  from  communicable 
diseases,  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  more  populous  districts  of  the  city.  This 
fact  does  not  diminish  the  responsibility  resting  upon  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  care  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  premises.  Death  or 
failure  of  health  resulting  from  carelessness  or  indifference  should  be 
prevented;  if  necessary,  by  appropriate  legislation  properly  enforced. 

Teachers  are  frequently  employed  in  districts  where  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  is  limited.  Doubtless 
they  will  find  that  the  moral  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  neighbor- 
hood does  not  reach  their  ideal  standard  of  excellence,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances but  comparatively  few  changes  can  be  made  at  first.  It  is 
useless  to  dictate  radical  modifications  or  even  to  suggest  changes  that 
involve  any  unusual  pecuniary  consideration.     Such  innovations  are  fre- 
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quently  retroactive  and  greatly  decrease  the  possibility  of  the  improve- 
ments that  the  conscientious  teacher  considers  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school.  Existing  conditions  and  surroundings  must  be 
accepted  at  the  outset;  still,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  a  carefully 
arranged  and  properly  executed,  systematic  plan  of  work. 

It  is  a  well  established,  yet  deplorable,  fact  that  the  source  of  many 
serious  diseases  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  school  room.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  personal  responsibility  should  be  emphasized.  The  teacher 
should  not  only  be  an  intelligent  physiologist,  but  should  manifest  a 
deep  interest  in  the  practical  application  of  hygienic  and  sanitary  laws. 
Many  valuable  suggestions  and  useful  directions  may  be  obtained  from 
the  reports  and  supplementary  pamphlets  issued  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health;  and  if  the  legislators  who  are  soon  to  assemble  in  this  city  will 
make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  general  distribution  of  these 
documents,  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons  will  become  far  more  intelli- 
gent upon  this  subject,  and  diseases  like  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and 
scarlet  fever  will  be  less  prevalent. 

The  public  school  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  teaching  many 
useful  lessons  in  neatness,  care  of  body,  and  general  physical  develop- 
ment. Cleanliness,  the  6rst  law  of  health,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  sanitary  considerations.  The  floors  and  school  furniture  should  be 
kept  as  free  from  dust  as  possible.  Recent  scientific  investigation 
reveals  the  fact  that  ^^most  of  the  communicable  diseases  are  usually 
spread  by  means  of  atmospheric  dust,  of  which  the  germs  of  these 
diseases  sometimes  constitute  a  part." 

A  carefully  graded  series  of  lessons  showing  the  absolute  necessity  of 
pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  personal  cleanliness,  properly  taught,  has 
the  effect  of  instructing  the  pupils  from  early  childhood,  almost  without 
their  knowing  it,  in  all  the  more  important  principles  of  sanitary  science. 
The  proper  application  of  these  principles  gives  the  pupils  a  new  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  home  life;  and,  when  those  who  are  now  in  school  take 
their  places  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  life,  they  will  assume 
the  new  duties  with  minds  already  instructed  and  trained  regarding 
many  of  the  subjects  that  will  demand  their  attention.  The  work  com- 
menced in  the  school  room  will  be  carried  into  homes  where,  in  many 
cases,  the  habits,  customs,  and  manners  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  excellence. 

Much  of  the  time  given  to  the  study  of  technical  physiology  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  devoted  to  the  cK>n8ideration  of  the  practical 
phases  of  the  subject,  and  pupils  should  be  led  to  understand  that  the 
proper  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  is  imperative,  and  that  the 
natural  penalty  is  sure  to  follow  any  violation  of  these  laws.  Pupils 
will  study  at  twilight  or  otherwise  tax  the  power  of  vision  beyond  the 
natural  strength,  in  order  to  leam  the  definitions  and  descriptions  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  eye,  as  given  in  the  text-book,  without  seriously 
considering  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  organ  about  which 
they  are  stiidyinff  and  which  is  of  so  much  importiince.  Teachers  explain 
the  th(K)ry  of  ventilation  and,  at  the  same  time,  pupils  fail  to  grasp  the 
ideas,  because  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  so  filled  with  health- 
destroying  impurities.  People  complain  of  trouble  with  their  teeth  and 
dentists  Ix^come  wealthy,  because  teachers  require  pupils  to  leam  all 
88 
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that  can  be  found  in  their  books  of  reference  concerning  dentine,  enamel, 
and  the  general  structure  of  the  tooth,  without  the  practical  hints  and 
suggestions  which,  if  properly  emphasized,  would  lead  the  pupil  to  exer- 
cise care  and  thus  escape  much  expense  and  unpleasant  experience  in 
after  years. 

Considerable  interest  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools  and  school 
children  is  being  expi^essed  by  many  people  not  directly  interested  in 
the  routine  of  the  school  room.  A  recent  number  of  "Good  Health," 
published  at  Battle  Creek,  contains  a  list  of  questions  sent  out  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinions  of  some  leading  public  men  upon  this  subject.  Answers 
to  these  questions  from  state  governors,  members  of  congress,  and  other 
men  of  high  official  standing,  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the  school 
teacher.  Some  of  the  questions  which  these  leading  men  almost  unani- 
mously favor  are  here  given  in  substance.  The  first  question  deals  with 
the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children,  and  each  answer  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  question  and  suggests  that  it  should  be  enforced  by 
the  teacher. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  con- 
necting with  every  public  school  a  health  department  with  a  qualified 
physician  at  the  head  of  the  same;  but  that  portion  of  the  question  which 
provides  "that  the  building  occupied  as  a  public  school  and  the  pupils 
attending  the  school  should  be  regularly  examined  with  reference  to 
health  and  sanitary  conditions,"  meets  with  more  general  approval. 
They  would  also  require  teachers  "to  give  special  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters as  proper  attitude  in  sitting,  correct  method  of  breathing,  and  the 
development  of  a  fine  figure  and  dignified  physical  bearing." 

Another  number  of  the  same  journal  gives  a  list  of  questions  addressed 
to  the  superintendents  of  some  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  United 
States.  These  questions  are  similar  to  those  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered. They  call  for  individual  opinions  concerning  the  necessity  for 
medical  supervision  of  schools,  for  the  medical  examination  of  pupils, 
and  of  the  duty  of  teachers  relative  to  the  matter  of  cleanliness  of  pupils. 
Some  of  the  questions  call  for  existing  conditions,  and  what  is  actually 
done  in  each  school  regarding  "the  instruction  and  training  in  proper 
breathing  and  proper  position,  or  attitude,  in  sitting,  standing,  or  walk- 
ing.'' They  also  ask  if  systematic  gymnastic  exercises  are  a  regular  part 
of  the  day's  program. 

These  questions  are  answered  by  superintendents  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing schools  of  Michigan  and  of  neighboring  States.  While  they  differ 
somewhat  on  special  points,  doubtless  due  to  local  surroundings  and 
conditions,  they  are  in  general  quite  uniform  and  indicate  that,  while 
much  is  being  done  for  the  sanitary  care  of  pupils  of  public  schools,  there 
is  still  chance  and  actual  necessity  for  impi'ovement. 

CoMMR.  J.  L.  Wagner: 

I  was  surprised,  when  I  looked  up  this  matter,  to  find  that  our  State 
had  so  little  legislation  on  this  subject.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  pur 
State  Board  of  Health  has  prepared  and  sent  out  circulars  regarding 
prevention  of  communicable  diseases,  etc.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
made  excellent  use  of  these  circulars,  and  I  find  that  the  teachers  are 
much  interested  in  them,  often  expressing  a  desire  that  more  be  sent 
them  for  distribution  among  the  parents.   It  is  many  times  because  par- 
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ents  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions  surrounding  these  buildings  that 
they  do  not  have  better  surroundings.  You  would  be  surprised,  if  you 
were  to  visit  district  schools,  to  note  the  difference  in  pupils.  In  many 
schools  you  will  find  pupils  sallow,  pale,  and  unable  to  execute  the  work, 
simply  because  the  air  is  so  terrible.  It  must  be  that  the  teachers  feel 
the  influence  of  this  impure  air, — it  affects  all.  This  can  be  remedied 
easily  and  inexpensively,  if  only  there  were  some  one  to  look  after  it. 
Then,  as  to  the  seats;  in  Kentucky  there  is  a  law  which  states  that 
seats  shall  be  provided  to  fit  the  children.  In  some  of  our  school  houses 
there  are  seats  which  have  been  used  for  three  or  four  generations.  The 
seats  remain  and  wait  for  the  children  to  grow  to  the  proper  size.  Par- 
ents are  awake  when  you  bring  the  matter  before  them  in  the  proper 
light.  In  many  cases  teachers  and  school  commissioners  and  school 
officers  simply  let  matters  slip  along. 

"The  State  Uniform  Course  of  Study"  was  the  next  topic  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  Pres.  Hoyt  gave  a  word  of  explanation  regarding  the  work  of 
the  committee  appointed  two  years  ago  to  arrange  a  course.  The  chair- 
man had  left  the  State  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  complete  report 
at  this  time,  so  it  was  decided  to  present  instead  three  distinct  topics 
for  discussion  concerning  the  course  of  «tudy,  with  the  aim  of  arriving 
at  some  definite  conclusion;  and  then,  should  it  be  the  wish  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  committee  might  be  re-arranged  for  next  year  and  a  full 
course  of  study  be  reported. 

Reference  to  the  program  showed  the  three  topics  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Should  systematic  work  in  nature  study  be  carried  on  in  all  grades 
below  the  high  school? 
2.  Should  the  mathematics  of  the  elementary  course  include  both  geom- 
etry and  algebra? 

3.  Should  not  United  States  history  be  a  part  of  every  grade  below 
and  of  every  course  in  the  high  school? 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof.  Keeler.  Mt.  Pleasant: 

The  topic  open  for  discussion  this  morning  Is,  "Should  systematic  work  In  nature 
study  be  carried  on  In  all  grades  below  the  high  school?"  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  person  here  this  morning  who  does  not  favor  It.  Without  It  the  child's  edu- 
cation is  incomplete.  If  every  child  who  enters  the  first  grade  of  the  primary  school 
could  pafi8  through  each  successive  grade  and  finally  be  awarded  a  diploma  from 
the  high  school,  the  reason  for  teaching  science  in  the  grades  would  not  be  so 
apparent.  But  too  many  have  their  school  career  cut  short,  and  It  Is  not  wise 
or  kind  to  send  them  out  into  the  world  without  giving  them  a  few  directions  for 
appreciating  the  things  with  which  God  has  surrounded  them  in  nature.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch,  and  another  to  observe,  to  listen,  to  feel.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  senses  is  the  threshold  to  the  development  of  the  mind.  It  Is  the 
avenue  through  which  the  mind  must  proceed.  Rightly  presented  nature  study 
cultivates  the  use  of  everj'  sense,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  be  taught  in  each 
and  every  grade  below  the  high  school.  One  of  the  great  benefits  mentioned  in  this 
direction  is  that  it  trains  the  child  to  closer  observation,  it  opens  closed  eyes  and 
unstops  ears,  is  conducive  to  thought,  and  therefore  the  child's  power  to  think 
will  be  vastly  increased.  Remembering,  then,  that  it  is  thinking  men  and  women 
who  are  the  most  helpful  members  of  this  human  family,  the  only  real  helpful 
ones,  the  value  of  nature  study  is  apparent. 
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Some  say  that  nature  study  is  not  practical.  You  will  admit  that  anything 
which  can  be  brought  into  our  school  room  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  thus  revealing  to  them  the  laws  that  goyem  all  things,  is  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical value,  and  therefore  should  not  be  omitted  from  any  grade.  To  make  It 
emphatic,  it  must  be  taught  by  direct  observation.  We  mus^t  come  in  close  contact 
with  nature;  study  it  as  we  find  it.  I  believe  in  broader  exercise  and  observation. 
The  flower  should  be  studied  in  its  natural  place  in  nature.  The  science  excursion 
should  be  the  central,  the  all-Important  matter,— the  object  not  to  collect  a  few 
8I)ecimens;  but  an  hour  spent  in  watching  the  birds  and  flowers  will  do  much  to 
awaken  thought,  more  than  weeks  with  books  could  do.  In  these  times,  when 
teachers  are  maldng  such  strenuous  effort  toward  uniflcation,  the  science  lesson 
holds  an  important  part,  because  we  can  get  from  it  every  element  of  the 
education;  because  it  creates  in  the  child  an  enthusifustic  desire  for  knowledge; 
because  of  the  wonderful  sympathy  of  the  child  with  every  form  of  life;  because  it 
leads  the  child  to  discover  truths  for  himself,  and  inspires  him  to  learn  more; 
be(*ause  of  the  moral  benefits  of  the  teachings  in  kindness  and  gentleness  with  the 
weak,  and  a  greater  love  for  truth.  For  these  reasons,  and  for  others  that  might 
and  probably  will  be  given,  science  or  nature  studj'  should  be  used  whenever  an 
opportunity  Is  offered. 

SuPT.  E.  L.  Briqqs,  Ooldwater: 

During  the  past  two  years  a  committee  of  men  and  women  in  the  various  lines 
of  educational  work  throughout  the  State  has  been  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
formulate  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  Michigan.  At  the  meeting 
of  this  Association  one  year  ago,  the  committee  laid  Its  work,  so  far  as  developed, 
before  the  teachers  for  general  discussion  and  suggestion.  The  report  was  not 
designed  to  be  final,  and  the  committee  was  continued  for  another  year.  Upon 
certain  features  of  the  course  of  study  there  has  been  so  general  an  agre^nent 
that  conclusions  might  have  been  reached  with  some  promptness  In  respect 
to  these.  Upon  other  features  a  reconcilement  of  views  and  an  adjustment  of 
conditions  were  not  so  readily*  made,  and  three  of  these  questions  are  resubmitted 
for  a  more  definite  discussion  at  this  morning's  session. 

In  the  material  presented  by  the  committee  last  year,  no  single  subject  receiyed 
so  much  attention  as  nature  study.  There  were  at  least  three  complete  outlines 
covering  the  work  of  the  primary  grades,  and  two  elaboratii^  the  subject  in 
relation  to  the  grammar  grades.  These  outlines  differed  materially  in  the  fields 
covertHl,  in  the  method  of  treatment,  and  in  correlation  of  this  subject  with 
others  in  the  course.  The  differences  naturally  resulted  from  the  differing  basal 
principles  assumed  in  the  construction  of  the  course.  The  outlines  were  Individual 
products  rather  than  the  consensus  of  the  opinions  of  the  committee  or  even  a 
section  of  it 

Our  discussion  this  morning  is  not  upon  the  incorporation  of  one  or  other  of 
these  outlines  into  the  course  of  study,  but  rather  whether  systematic  nature  study 
shall  be  carried  on  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school.  The  past  five  years  have 
been  a  period  of  vigorous  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  educational  circles. 
The  search-light  of  the  most  sliilful  investigators  has  been  turned  upon  it  to 
determine  what  in  it  was  of  worth,  and  what  was  effete  and  worthless.  The 
result  has  been  the  discarding  of  many  features  that  had  long  been  held  dear  and 
the  bringing  into  prominence  of  educational  means  that  before  had  received  but 
small  consideration.  Through  the  wisdom  of  our  National  Educational  Association 
these  Investgations  and  the  conclusions  reached  have  been  formulated  Into  great 
reports  that  must  remain  in  the  future  as  the  classic  pedagogic  products  of  our  day. 
No  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  claim  that  all  the  educational  wisdom  of  the  day 
had  been  gathered  into  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen,  but 
all  must  admit  that  they  have  done  more  to  quielcen  rational  consideration  of 
educational  methods  and  moans  than  any  other  deliverances  of  our  age.  The 
student  of  these  reports  and  of  the  best  current  educational  literature  cannot  fall 
to  see  that,  among  those  whose  opinions  are  authoritative,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that  nature  study  should  have  a  place  In  all  the  grades  below  the 
hiffli  school. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  conclusion  Is  based  may  be  stated  in 
three  general  propositions.  First,  nature  study  exerts  a  i^eculiar  and  unique 
Influence  in  education.  Its  efficiency  in  awalcenlng  and  qulcl^enlng  mental 
activity  through  the  development  of  the  power  of  observation,  in  bringing  the 
child  into  a  right  relation  to  his  environment  and  in  cultivating  a  reverent  regard 
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Yor  nature  and  her  laws,  is  superior  to  other  subjects  that  hold  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools.  Secondly,  it  is  of  great  value  as  a  preparation  for  the 
Later  and  maturer  science  studies  of  the  high  school.  Habits  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing toward  a  fixed  condition,  as  the  child  advances  through  the  lower  grades  of 
school.  Deprived  of  -the  peculiar  influences  of  nature  study  during  these 
years,  he  must  approach  the  science  worlt  of  the  high  school  with  far  less  adapta- 
tion of  mind  than  would  have  been  possessed  had  the  work  of  the  grades  given 
him  a  constant  though  very  limited  contact  with  nature  about  him.  The  master- 
ing informally  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  nomenclature  of  science,  familiarity 
with  some  of  its  fundamental  principles,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  respectable 
fund  of  facts,  will  always  give  the  young  person  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
thorough  and  comprehensive  studies  of  later  years.  Thirdly,  the  facts 
of  nature  themselves  ai*e  of  such  worth  as  to  make  their  learning  a 
matter  of  high  consideration  in  this  age  of  scientific  development.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  children  of  the  State  never  reach  the  high  school.  It 
would  be  gross  injustice  to  these  so  to  shape  the  courses  of  instruction  on  which 
their  shorter  period  of  school  life  is  occupied,  as  not  to  afford  them  some  limited 
excursions  into  the  great  realm  of  nature.  The  facts  that  will  have  so  vital  an 
influence  upon  their  Joy  and  sorrow,  and  in  their  success  and  failure  all  through  life, 
should,  because  of  their  importance  as  matters  of  knowledge,  be  given  a  deflnite 
and  fairly  proportioned  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Geography  and  physiology  now  hold  their  places  in  the  grades  as  the  sciences 
that  must  have  consideration,  to  the  exclusion.  If  necessary,  of  all  others.  The 
former  is  flxed  by  long  established  precedent  as  well  as  by  its  worth  as  a  funda- 
mental to  education.  The  latter,  with  us,  is  flxed  by  legislative  enactment,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  its  educational  value.  A  limited  amount  of  nature  study 
may  be  done  in  connection  with  these  subjects.  Lessons  preparatory  for  geography 
in  the  primary  grades  may  and  commonly  do  cover  a  broad  scope  of  nature 
topics,  but  with  the  use  of  the  text  book  and  the  beginning  of  the  formal  study 
of  geography  the  work  is  so  narrowed  and  the  methods  so  modifled  as  to  deprive  It 
of  some  of  the  most  valued  characteristics  of  true  nature  study.  Physiology 
yields  but  feeble  results,  except  as  an  information  subject.  The  human  organism 
seems  poorly  adapted  to  cultivating  the  scientiflc  spirit  in  the  elementary  schools. 
These  subjects  will  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  schools  today  in  nature  work.  The 
model  course  must  comprise  in  its  treatment  some  of  the  simpler  features  of  all  lines 
of  science  study.  The  fleld  of  nature  study  is  so  broad  there  can  scarcely  be 
placed  a  limit  to  the  work  that  may  be  advantageously  done.  Of  the  almost 
innumerable  outlines  that  are  available,  some  give  especial  emphasis  to  one  line,  as 
botany;  others  to  another,  as  entomology,  or  physics.  There  is  a  large  opportunity 
for  the  gratifying  of  tastes,  both  of  supervisors  and  teachers,  and  each  school 
should  use  the  privilege  of  modifying  its  work  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  its  teaching 
force  and  its  local  facilities  for  study. 

In  reference  to  the  time  to  be  given  to  this  subject  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
recommend  sixty  minutes  a  week,  not  including  geography  in  the  work  embraced. 
This  is  a  conservative  limit  and  may  readily  be  accepted  as  a  minimum.  By  a 
correlation  of  nature  study  with  other  subjects  a  larger  apportionment  of  time 
may  be  secured.  My  feeling  is  that,  unless  there  is  efficient  supervision  of  this 
work  or  the  con>s  of  teachers  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  instruction  in  science,  the 
time  of  pupils  may  be  even  worse  than  wasted;  for  it  may  result  in  the  cultivation 
of  habits  that  will  weaken  the  child's  power  of  accomplishment.  The  work 
requires  the  bringing  of  the  child  into  contact  with  nature  itself,  and  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  mere  reading  about  nature  or  the  teacher's  description  of  forms 
of  life  and  phenomena.  There  must  be  field  excursions,  collecting  and  studying 
of  specimens,  experimenting,  as  much  as  possilile  i>erforme<l  by  the  individual 
pupil,  claKsification.  To  accomplish  this  work  successfully  reqiidres  a  peculiar 
adaptation  and  preparation  in  the  Instructor. 

Schools  that  can  afford  a  siieclal  suiwrvisor,  who  has  the  needed  qualifications, 
are  favored.  As  the  teaching  force  Is  constituted  today,  only  a  small  proiwrtlon  of 
It,  left  to  their  own  resource©  and  alrflities,  would  secure  results  through  these 
methods,  eomnieiisurate  with  the  time  that  would  be  absorbed  in  the  effort.  There 
Is,  hence,  much  need  of  caution  about  pressing  the  work  too  vigorously  upon 
schools  that  will  be  weakened  in  their  efficiency  by  an  attempt  to  do  that  which 
they  can  do  hut  indiflTerently,  in  onler  to  l)e  ai»reast  of  school  developments  in 
some  more  I'jivoivd  localities. 
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The  tendency  is  strongly  in  the  direction  of  giving  nature  an  important  places 
in  the  course  of  study  in  elemental'  schools.  Its  peculiar  worth  is  such  as  to  make 
this  tendency  irresistible,  and  there  will  be  a  gradual  modification  of  work  In 
its  favor  until  it  is  finally  adjusted  to  its  proper  relation.  Most  valuable  manuals 
and  texts  are  being  constantly  issued  for  tlie  guidance  of  those  who  can  u«e 
them,  and  teachers  are  more  and  more  becoming  enthusiastic  students  of  the 
subject.  In  the  meantime  a  model  course  of  study  must  give  to  it  an  assignment  of 
time  for  every  grade,  and  a  suggestive  outline  should  be  presented  as  a  basis  of 
the  work.  Normal  schools,  insHtutee,  and  superintendents,  must  use  every  effort 
to  inspire  and  qualify  teachers  for  the  new  task  of  instruction. 

The  excellence  of  the  work  must  never  l>e  measured  by  the  perfection  of  the 
outline,  but  rather  by  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  accomplished.  Fewer  topics 
wrought  out  in  an  intense  interest  will  be  of  gi'eater  worth  than  an  elaborate 
scheme  pursued  in  a  perfunctory  spirit.  Bryant  gave  expression  to  the  principle 
that  must  control  all  successful  science  teaching  in  every  grade.    It  is,— 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language." 

CoMMR.  D.  E.  McClure,  Shelby: 

A  great  statesman  who  is  soon  to  go  into  history  says  in  one  of  his  state  papers 
that  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  which  confronts  us.  The  condition  of  some 
forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  our  rural  schools  is  such  that  boys  and  girls  cannot  come 
in  contact  with  them  without  being  contaminated;  and  so  my  remarks  will  be 
along  the  line  of  how  we  can  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  the  district  schools. 
Dr.  Hinsdale  says  the  only  remedy  is  in  immediate  environment;  that  the  environ- 
ment must  be  changed.  Commr.  Demoray  says  it  must  all  come  through  the  nor- 
mal schools.  But  I  see  before  me  Professors  Simmons,  Grawn,  and  Thompson,  who 
are  a  part  of  the  educational  history  of  Michigan,  and  they  tell  me  that  the  best 
nature  teaching  they  ever  got  was  on  the  farm;  so  this  work  does  not  necessarily 
begin  at  the  normal  school  and  travel  down  through,— it  begins  with  the  rural 
school. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  doing  more,  through  its  system  of  institutes,  to  place 
the  farmers  in  sympathy,  to  make  them  advocates  of  nature  study  in  the  rural 
schools,  than  any  other  instrumentality  in  the  State.  At  an  institute  held  three 
weeks  ago  where  there  were  two  hundred  farmers  present,  there  was  a  most  scien- 
tific discussion  upon  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  which  was  listened  to  and  under- 
stood; and  there  were  fifty  directors  there  who  said  they* were  going  to  do  some 
work  along  that  line.  It  is  in  the  same  way  by  arousing  an  interest  among  the 
patrons,  that  Supt.  Pattengill  has  done  so  much  good  with  the  inspiration  institutes. 
We  may  make  all  the  nature  study  outlines  we  please;  but  unless  we  bring  the  tax- 
payer into  sympathy  with  nature  teaching,  we  shall  only  widen  the  gulf  between 
the  teacher  and  patron.  We  must  bring  people  into  sympathy  with  this,  and  then 
better  conditions  may  be  brought  about. 

We  must,  in  our  district  school  grounds,  cultivate  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers. 
I  can  name  a  township  of  five  schools  where  they  have  correlated  the  teaching  of 
literature  and  history  and  science.  To  make  this  practical  they  do  not  need  a  text- 
book on  science,— they  teach  by  doitiff  actual  work,  by  caring  for  the  trees  and 
flowers  which  they  have  about  them.  This  has  resulted  in  the  hiring  of  teachers 
by  the  year  and  paying  forty  or  fifty  dollars  per  month  in  the  district  schools.  The 
school  house  is  the  center  of  neighborhood  influence,  and  in  that  neighborhood  they 
go  to  see  the  school  grounds  as  we  go  to  see  the  life-saving  station.  In  one  case 
the  life-saving  station  is  the  saver  of  individual  life;  in  the  other,  of  national  life. 

Supt.  E.  C.  Thompson.  Saginaw,  W.  S.: 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  very  much  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  nature  study. 
There  are  two  facts  that  confront  every  thinking  educator.  We  have  the  child  as 
one  fact,  and  his  environment  as  the  second;  and.  as  Dr.  Hinsdale  brought  out  so 
beautifully  in  his  discussion,  this  environment  leads  out  first  into  the  beau- 
tiful world  into  which  the  child  is  bom,  and  then  into  the  sodal  life 
that  surrounds  the  child,  and  then  back  into  the  child's  own  life.  As  educators  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  hardly  separate  these  three  conditions  of  environment.  It 
seems  that  the  thought  leads  out  from  the  child  into  social  life  and  back  to  himself; 
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or  as  Plato  represents  it,  "the  soul  turns  upon  Itself."  The  child  must  be  forever 
and  always  the  center.  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  he  is  the  all-important 
factor  that  comes  in  connection  with  this  work  of  education;  he  is  the  central 
thought  of  the  teacher's  life  ajid  worlv. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  more  in  the  line  of  a  protest  thjin  anything  else.  I  think 
we  all  recognize  the  beauty  of  nature — at  least  we  men  who  were,  in  our  boyhood 
days,  upon  the  farm  and  enjoyed  the  brooks  and  flowers  and  gladness  of  the  old 
home  life— and  I  think  few  of  us  would  be  willing  for  a  moment  to  take  out  of  our 
lives  the  beautiful  experience  in  connection  with  the  beautiful  world  in  which 
we  were  born.  The  question  then  is,  how  shall  we  bring  the  child  out  into  this 
glad  life?  Can  we  do  it  as  teachers,  by  any  such  method  as  the  following:  We  bring 
the  cocoon  from  its  native  element  into  the  air  of  the  school  room,  not  always  the 
purest  air,  not  always  into  the  gladdest  sunshine.  By  and  by,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  the  butterfly  or  the  moth  comes,  spreads  its  wings,  and  tries  to  strengthen 
itself  in  the  air  in  which  it  comes  to  life.  The  children  admire  it,  and  by  and  by  the 
poison  is  brought  into  play,  the  life  is  taken,  a  pin  is  passed  through  the  little  body, 
and  it  is  put  up  in  a  case  for  the  children  to  admire.  I  ask,  in  all  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  is  that  nature  study?  How  different  from  the  life  we  saw  developed  upon 
the  farm  when  we  saw  the  cocoon  hanging  upon  the  stalk  of  wheat,  until  the  life 
came  and  it  fluttered  away  in  its  native  element  I  ask,  again.  Is  this  nature  study? 
And  I  think  I  see  the  answer  in  your  faces.  I  want  to  protest  against  that  kind  of 
science  work  or  nature  work  in  the  primary  schools.  If  they  want  to  do  that  kind  of 
work  in  the  colleges,  I  do  not  object;  but  I  do  object  to  such  lessons  being  taught  to 
the  children  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,— lessons  of  cruelty,  lessons  that 
can-y  with  them  pernicious  effects  all  through  life.  I  think  that  Illustrates  about 
what  I  wanted  to  say,— that.  If  we  are  to  have  nature  study,  we  should  have  it  in 
some  systematic  ordei*.  1  am  not  sure  but  It  may  be  correlated  with  some  other 
studies.  The  time  is  short.  Four  years  cover  about  all  the  time  that  we  have  for  the 
ediKation  of  the  children  In  Michigan;  and  what  we  do  In  the  line  of  nature  study 
or  in  the  line  of  history  study  or  In  the  line  of  literature  or  mathematics,  we  must  do 
quickly.  We  have  no  time  to  waste  on  too  many  excursions. 
We  have  no  time  to  waste  on  too  many  excursions. 

Pres.  Fiske,  Albion: 

I  T\*ant  to  throw  out  one  general  thought.  I  have  for  many  years  believed  that 
there  was  lacking  the  fundamental  principle  In  the  thought  of  managing  prlmai*y 
schools.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  entirely  to  Isolate  a  child  fix)m  the  world  In  which 
he  was  born.  In  which  he  must  live,  and  for  which  he  must  be  educated.  I  there- 
fore heartily  believe  in  the  principle  of  nature  study  In  the  primary  grades.  Of 
course  there  is  scholarship  as  an  art  and  scholarship  beyond  simply  an  art,— scholar- 
ship as  a  life;  and  I  think  that,  while  we  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  school  for 
the  puiT>ose  of  giving  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  he  must  use  (a  knowl- 
edge of  writing,  of  language,  of  geography,  etc.),  he  should  be  taught  In  touch  with 
the  world;  that  he  should  be  taught  In  the  life  that  belongs  to  him.  Therefore,  I 
would,  ft  seems  to  me,  make  the  pupil  as  intelligent  as  may  be  in  regard  to  those 
things  about  which  he  is  learning.  If  he  is  reading  about  an  oak-ti*ee,  he  should 
understand  what  that  comiwund  wortl  stands  for.  I  would  not  make  the  school 
room  any  smaller  than  It  Is,  I  would  make  It  larger.  Instead  of  making  It  20  by  30,  I 
would  make  It  a  mile  square.  I  would  have  the  pupil  Intelligent  about  the  things  he 
sees  when  he  goes  out  of  the  door  and  which  he  must  use.  I  believe  in  educating  the 
child  from  the  very  flrst  for  the  world  in  which  he  must  live. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Barr,  Albion: 

Systematic  work  in  nature  study?  Yes.  I  do  not  read  the  question  in  this  way, 
"Shall  systematic  work  in  botany  and  geology  be  carried  Into  the  lower  gnides?" 
What  we  want  Is  to  bring  our  pupils  into  connection  with  plants  and  animals  and 
forms  of  water.— In  direct  contact  with  nature;  not  as  h  has  been  classified  and  sys- 
tematized by  man.  We  cannot  8uc<*es8fully  teach  children  in  the  primary  grades  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature.  I  advocate  nature  study  not,  therefore,  on  account 
of  Its  refining  influences,  not  on  account  of  the  study  Itself;  but  because  of  its  reflex 
influence  upon  the  other  subjects  throughout  the  school  course.  I  would  make  the 
leading  idea  observation.  I  would  teach  the  child  to  observe  accurately,  to  see  accur- 
ately all  the  things  about  him;  the  information  is  secondary.  Accurate  observation 
Is  the  important  aim.  the  one  thing  that  Justifies  us  in  placing  it  in  these  lower 
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grades.  The  fact  is  very  familiar  to  most  of  us  tliat  tiie  present  generatioii  of 
students  is  a  generation  that  is  deficient  in  a  great  many  tbdngs  the  older  genera- 
tions were  well  trained.  They  are  deficient  as  spellers,— not  taught  to  observe  the 
form  of  words.  Nature  study,  properly  applied,  will  teach  pupils  not  only  to  observe 
nature,  but  to  observe  all  things,  so  that  the  form  of  a  word  will  be  observed  Just  as 
accurately  and  thoroughly  as  any  object.  I  would,  then,  answer  the  question  vei7 
decidedly,  yes. 

SuPT.  C.  T.  Grawn,  Traverse  City: 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  this  subject  and  have  tried  to  do  considerable 
worlt,  but  I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  what  we  may  call  "slcy-scraping'' 
along  this  line,  the  same  as  we  have  experienced  along  the  line  of  child  study. 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  follow  the  suggestions  given  by  Dr.  Harper  and  exercise 
caution  in  our  manner  of  procedure,  thus  avoiding  errors  of  fact.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  I  have  in  mind  a  lesson  given  by  a  teacher  on  the  subject  of  wheat.  The 
teacher  taught  the  pupils  that  the  wheat  was  sowed  by  an  instrument  called  the 
harrow.  Another  teacher  in  one  of  our  normal  schools,  in  a  model  lesson  developing 
the  subject  of  corn,  stated  that  the  husks  were  used  for  fattening  hogs. 

This  first  subject  having  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed,  the  second, 
"Algebra  and  Geometry  in  the  lower  grades,''  was  next  considered. 

SuPT.  C.  L.  Bemis,  Ionia: 

On  account  of  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  it  will  be  impossible  to  discuss  the 
subject  as  I  would  like.  All  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  take  one  or  two  points  and  give 
them  a  little  brushing. 

That  there  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  a  limited  amount  of  algebra,  general 
arithmetic,  and  the  elementary  notions  of  geometry,  is  a  matter  that  is  settled  at 
least  in  my  mind.  As  soon  as  a  child  has  committed  to  memory  a  number  of  combi- 
nations in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  he  begins  to  put  his 
knowledge  into  practice  by  solving  problems  suited  to  his  stage  of  mental  develop- 
ment Even  before  these  are  completed,  when  but  a  few  are  learned,  they  are 
reviewed  in  a  multitude  of  practical  problems.  From  these  he  gradually  works  into 
abstract  arithmetical  computation.  As  soon  as  he  has  limited  concepts  of  number, 
he  begins  to  work  them  into  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  When  fairly  clear  concepts 
of  number  are  reached  and  many  practical  problems  have  been  presented  which  are 
constantly  becoming  more  complex,  a  time  will  come  when  a  Uttle  knowledge  of 
general  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  would  throw  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  problems 
as  to  rob  them  of  all  their  terror  and  make  the  solving  of  difficult  problems  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  dread.  Why  not  here,  the  same  as  before,  develop  new  notions 
for  the  rapidly  approaching  advanced  work?  Some  preparation  should  therefore 
be  made.  General  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  enough  of  fractions 
to  be  able  to  clear  equations,  simple  equations  of  one  or  two  unknown  quantities 
in  which  the  knoTi^Ti  quantities  are  expressed  in  figures  only,  is  in  my  Judgment 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  mental  state  the  child  is  fast  enter- 
ing. It  is,  to  be  sure,  but  a.  small  amount  It  gives  the  pupils,  however,  all  that  Is 
necessary  to  make  clear  any  algebraic  problem  given  in  any  of  our  mental  or  written 
arithmetics.  Besides  this,  see  the  extra  amount  of  mental  discipline  he  has  acquired. 
When  we  see  that  he  has  the  ability  to  work  with  greater  ease,  it  shows  that  he  has 
a  clearer  notion  of  his  work  and  a  proportional  increase  of  mental  strength. 

We  have  pupils  in  our  B  7th  grade  who  are  able  to  work  and  understand  quite 
hard  problems  in  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity.  The  teacher.  Miss  Steele, 
has  reached  this  point  In  a  most  successful  manner.  She  attacks  the  equation  the 
first  thing,  teaching  the  signs,  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  as  she  develops  the  equa- 
tion. The  child,  to  be  sure,  has  had  nearly  all  these  points  fully  developed  in  arith- 
metic, and  she  takes  advantage  of  all  he  has  had  there,  weaving  It  Into  her  instruc- 
tion in  a  most  Ingenious  manner.  Her  work  In  the  use  of  letters  is  to  make  the 
points  learned  In  arithmetic  general— a  step  toward  the  study  of  algebra  proper. 
Our  work  Is  designed  to  go  gradually  from  the  particular,  arithmetic,  to  the  genmil, 
algebra,  the  same  as  we  glide  easily  from  the  concrete  in  the  earlier  stages  of  arith- 
metical study  into  the  practical  and  the  abstract.  We  claim  for  this  more  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  pupils,  a  better  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  as  a  result  greater 
mental  strength. 
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A  great  many  have  the  idea  that  the  geometry  to  be  taught  in  the  lower  grades 
Is  the  same  as  that  taught  in  the  high  school,  and  they  proceed  with  the  demon- 
stration of  propositions  and  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
teach  that  subject  in  these  grrades.  If  all  understood  that  geometry  proper  does  not 
belong  to  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  fewer  mistakes  would  be  made. 

The  object  should  be  first  to  develop  geometrical  concepts.  This  is  begun  even 
In  the  kindergarten.  Clear  concepts  of  these  forms  is  not  secured  at  once.  It  takes 
time.  These  forms  should  be  handled  and  even  made  by  the  pupils.  In  many  of  our 
primary  rooms  the  most  of  them  are  before  the  pupils  continually. 

Many  of  us  think  that  we  have  clear  notions,  when  if  put  to  the  test  we  would 
find  ourselves  sadly  deficient. 

[Mr.  Bemis  at  this  point  related  several  incidents  to  prove  his  assertion,  one  being 
an  experience  of  his  own.  Thinking  to  give  his  pupils  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  cubic  foot,  he  ordered  a  carpenter  to  make  as  many  cubic  inches 
as  are  contained  in  a  foot,  and  went  after  the  blocks  with  the  expectation  of  bring- 
ing them  away  in  his  coat  pockets.  Imagine  his  surprise  to  find  that  they  filled  two 
market  baskets.  At  another  time  he  asked  several  teachers  to  make  a  guess  as  to  the 
length  of  time  required  to  empty  a  cubic  mile  of  water,  if  a  cubic  yard  run  out  every 
second.  The  guesses  ranged  from  two  to  three  months,  and  great  was  the  surprise 
of  all  to  find  it  would  take  about  173  years.] 

After  handling  and  making  comes  drawing,  and  with  these  come  the  terms  which 
stand  for  the  mental  concepts.  These  terms  at  first  should  be  given  only  when  the 
objects  are  at  hand. 

A  considerable  amount  of  quantitative  work  should  b&  done;  as  measuring  lines, 
surfaces,  solids,  angles,  etc.  In  the  measurement  of  angles  a  protractor  should  be 
used  and  accuracy  should  be  required  the  same  as  in  other  measurements.  Follow- 
ing this  should  come  construction  of  geometrical  forms  on  paper,  and  the  reading 
of  angles,  triangles,  squares,  cubes,  etc.  These  should  be  constructed  on  paper  with 
great  care;  little  board  work  should  be  done,  because  anything  like  accuracy  is 
impossible  with  the  string  and  crayon. 

With  this  work  should  go  original  designs,  based  upon  the  primary  concepts.  Here 
is  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  creative  imagination,  and  in  the  B 
8th  grade  at  Ionia  this  work  is  made  to  develop  neatness,  accuracy,  and  individual 
taste  of  the  pupils. 

The  result  of  this  work  will  be  a  gain  of  a  large  number  of  clear  geometrical  con- 
cepts, increase  of  mental  power,  and  preparation  for  the  geometry  of  the  high 
school. 

No  child  grows  to  the  age  where  he  takes  geometry  in  the  high  school,  without 
forming  some  geometrical  concepts.  With  his  mind  directed  as  it  should  be  by  a 
teacher,  it  will  take  but  little  more  effort  on  his  part  to  get  a  greater  numl>er  of 
concepts;  and  the  result  is  a  larger  mental  grasp  with  but  little  outlay  of  mental 
energy. 

SuPT.  W.  S.  Perry.  Ann  Arbor: 

I  am  interested  in  this  discussion,  because  I  hope  it  will  result  in  defining  more 
closely  our  course  of  study.  It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  one  at  least  of  the 
essentials  of  a  good  school  is  a  good  course  of  study,— one  that  is  sound  pedagogic- 
ally,  wisely  selected  in  its  elements,  and  orderly  in  its  arrangement. 

I  hope  that  what  I  say  will  be  practical  and  to  the  point.  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  saying  that  the  elimination  from  our  course  in  arithmetic  of  such  subjects  as 
banking,  stocks,  cube  root,  progression,  alligation,  equation  of  payments,  and  per- 
haps other  branches,  was  eminently  wise,  greatly  simplifying  the  work  in  this  sub- 
ject; and  it  seems  to  me  a  step  almost  as  wise  in  the  schools  that  they  have  filled 
the  places  of  the  discarded  topics  with  concrete  geometry.  I  wish  to  indorse  what 
was  said  in  the  last  paper  in  this  regard.  My  reason  is  that  in  geometry  we  are  deal- 
ing with  quantity,  with  magnitude,  with  measurements  which  furnish  larger  con- 
ceptions of  the  scope  of  mathematics  and  its  practical  usefulness,  opening  to  the 
youth  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades  fields  of  observation  never  before  presented  to 
them— a  needed  corrective  of  the  narrow  and  groove-like  way  in  which  most  of  the 
arithmetic  In  the  lower  grades  Is  conducted.  Geometry  is  practical.  It  touches  the 
activities  of  life  at  many  points,  I  think  at  more  points  than  does  arithmetic.  It 
has  to  do  in  some  form  with  all  mechanical  arts,  with  all  handicraft,  with  all  con- 
structive Industries,  as  well  as  with  decorative  operations.  It  is  present  whether 
we  teach  It  or  not.   It  rightly  begins  with  the  kindergarten,  and  should  be  carried 
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Ihrouprh  nil  the  school  courso  ne  Homctlilnf!' c.isily  comprehended  and  liclily  educa- 
tive. I  think  geometry  one  of  the  most  noiablc  acqulBltiouH  we  have  made  to  tlie 
eramiuar  school  currieuluni. 

I  wish  I  coiilil  say  Ihe  same  of  alRebra,  Init  the  eame  tribute  cannot  be  paid  to  It. 
IF  there  is  any  branch  that  can  be  called  useless  in  the  (grammar  school.  It  la  formal 
algebra.  1  n'onlil  put  nothing  luio  the  griimmnr  school  that  Is  not  of  use  in  itself, 
DOthiDg  that  1b  of  preparatory  worth  exclusively,  and  thl^i  mainly  because  so  Itirge 
a  perceniage  of  the  grades  do  not  enter  the  high  school. 

After  geometry  we  hare  no  need  of  more  matheinntical  facilities  in  lower  grades. 
What  algebra  can  be  given  in  grammar  grades  cannot  be  carried  much  beyond 
the  computing:  processes  of  arithmetic.  Its  disciplinary  value  Is  e.tceedingly  small. 
It  has  but  small  content  that  is  stlmnlatlng'  to  the  spirit.  It  ministers  to  like  motives 
and  aims  as  does  arithmetic.  And  so  it  happens  that  our  children  by  their  ceaseless 
calculating  the  cost  of  goods,  putting  everything  Into  the  dollars  and  cents  measure, 
grow  into  the  belief  that  It  Is  money  only  that  makes  the  world  go  round. 

We  have  made  arithmetic,  In  many  of  our  schools,  the  chief  measuring  rod  of 
education.  I  am  afraid  we  have  made  it  the  standard  of  promoting  from  one  grade 
to  anolher,  until  the  child  feels  that  his  standing  in  life.  In  society,  his  character 
and  ropntntlon,  depends  upon  his  knowing  arithmetic.  The  poor  patrons  of  our 
schools  often  come  with  the  request  that  their  children  be  given  nothing  but  arith- 
metic, since  "they  have  to  earn  their  own  living."  What  has  come  to  be  the  result 
of  this  in  society?  It  has  Iwcorae  sordid  and  the  world  has  become  debauched  by  the 
glitter  of  the  almighty  dollar.  Is  this  the  reason  why  so  few  succeed  in  business? 

If  we  put  algebra  In  the  granimar  course  we  must  crowd  out  somethEug  of  history, 
geography,  literature,  or  nature  study.  We  cannot  Include  everything,  notwithstand- 
ing the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  We  cannot  alTord  to  let  those  studies  go 
that  conlHin  within  themselves  Ihe  power  to  uplift  and  Inspire  the  soul.  We  must 
take  the  wiser  course  and  feed  our  forthcoming  citizens  on  more  nourishing  material 
than  algebra. 

My  conclusion  Is  that  algebra  In  the  grammar  school  Is  ft  cumber^r  of  the  ground. 

SiTTT.  J.  W.  Siuwona,  Owosso: 

I  would  like  to  say  a  single  word  or  two.  II  Is  generally  thought  that  I  will  talk 
about  angle-n^rms,  but  I  shall  disappoint  you  this  time. 

In  a  talk  not  long  ago  with  ex-State  Commissioner  of  Banking,  Mr.  Sherwood,  be 
told  me  that  in  his  flfty  years  of  active,  business,  everyday  life— the  most  of  tt 
inside  of  banks— he  thought  be  could  enumerate  on  tlie  lingers  of  one  hand  tbe  num- 
ber of  times  be  bad  had  to  use  anything  outside  of  the  four  simple  rules  of  arith- 
metic. If  you  noUce  the  work  pursued  by  bankers,  you  will  find  that  It  Is  principally 
addition,— there  is  very  little  of  anything  else. 

1  think  there  is  altogether  too  much  In  arithmetic.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
crowd  out  algebra  and  geometry,  but  rather  eliminate  from  arithmetic  much  that  la 
unnecessary  and  Imnractlcal. 

In  such  problems  as  the  following.— "If  a  horse  and  wagon  coet  {100  aafl  t&e 
horse  is  worth  l^^  times  the  price  of  the  wagon,  to  find  the  cost  of  each,"— why  not 
let  X  represent  the  value  of  one  quantity?  I  iclalm  that  this  class  of  problenui  Is 
algebraic,  and  yet  teachers  do  not  recognize  It  I  would  bring  la  a  little  mon 
algebra  and  relegate  to  the  rear  a  large  amount  of  the  present  arithmetic. 

Dr.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor: 

I  presume  there  Is  no  difference  of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  tho^f  wlio  have  paid 
serious  attention  to  the  matter,  that  constructive  geometry  In  Itn  -^liuple  forms  can 
be  successfully  introduced  into  the  grades  l>elow  the  high  schoi'i;  and  I  presume 
there  would  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proposition  ihnt  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  of  that  kind  It  Is  very  desirable  to  Introduce  in  to  ihose  grades,  1 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  Mr,  Perry  say  what  he  did  relative  to  tilj,-*-bra.  and  It  Is 
to  that  statement  that  I  wish  to  direct  the  remark  or  two  I  am  ntxiui  to  mak«. 

Now,  arithmetic  is  primarily  a  practical  Instrument  or  tool.  It  has  dlsclpllDuy 
value,  and  may  have  considerable,  provided  It  Is  expanded  In  thh  dli^'ci.ton  or  ibUL 
Geometry  has  an  educational  value  that,  to  a  very  considerajile  extent,  t«  different 
from  the  educational  value  of  arithmetic.  Algebra,  althongh  It  mnihematlcal 
science,  has  another  educational  value.  It  differs  from  arltl  utid  It  dllinn 
from  geometry  in  the  particular  to  which  I  now  call  attentl  -  been  pTojfe^ , 
stated  that  algebra  is  general  arithmetic.  Put  the  thought  Ik  <  -_..... 
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metic  we  deal  with  particular  quantities,  as  2,  4,  5,  and  7.— quantities  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  we  have  learned  in  the  actual  commerce  of  life.  It  is  the  great 
function  of  algebra  to  generalize  these  conceptions  and  to  present  them  in  a  sym- 
bolic form.  The  pith  of  what  I  am  saying,  if  you  please,  in  connection  with  that 
remark,  is  this,— is  it  desirable  to  develop  in  tlie  child  the  power  of  general  think- 
ing? Is  it  desirable  to  develop  that  by  teaching  the  subject  of  algebra  in  the  grades? 
It  is  my  opinion  that  one  defect  of  our  present  education,  as  I  come  into  contact 
with  it,  is  the  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  well  taught  people  to  think  general 
thoughts,  to  think  general  ideas.  They  can  think  particular  things,  they  can  think  a 
great  number  of  particular  ideas  or  thoughts;  but  when  you  come  to  put  them  at 
any  subject  that  demands  general  or  abstract  or  symbolic  thinking— which  is  the 
highest  form  of  thinking— I  find  there  is  a  great  defect  on  the  part  of  some  who  pass 
as  well  taught.  It  seems  as  if  that  one  is  the  thing  that  aU  educators  need  to  keep 
in  mind.  Education  begins  with  single  or  particular  things.  Education  that  never 
gets  beyond  this,  is  open  to  criticism.  We  must  lift  the  pupils  in  the  schools  to  a 
higher  level  of  thought.  This  is  a  long  passage;  there  is  a  great  Interval  between 
thinking  general  things  and  thinking  individual,  particular  things.  Here  Is  a  long 
march,  and  it  must  be  taken  gradually.  The  children  are  not  going  to  make  that 
march  in  an  hour  or  week  or  year;  and  a  very  important  question  is,  how  shall  this 
work  be  graded?  How  shall  the  work  be  done?  How  shall  we  drop  the  individual, 
particular,  and  concrete,  and  introduce  the  general  and  abstract,— how  bring  our 
pupils  to  those  conceptions  which  exist  between  facts  belonging  to  diflPerent  groups? 
Science  deals  with  the  relations  existing  between  facts  constituting  particular 
groups;  science  deals  with  relations  within  groups  of  facts;  whereas  philosophy 
deals  with  the  relations  among  groups  of  facts,  and  therefore  philosophy  deals  with 
the  highest  relations  of  thought. 

Algebra  was  of  great  benefit  to  me,  but  not  because  It  has  been  of  practical  use; 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  use  it  as  a  tool;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  algebra  is  not  an  excellent  educational  Instrument.  I  look 
upon  the  time  when  I  first  began  to  understand  the  v's  and  x*s  of  algebra,— I  look 
upon  that  time  as  an  era  in  my  intellectual  life.  Why  was  It  of  value  to  me?  It  was 
because  I  learned  what  so  stands  for  and  a,  so  far  as  all  quantity  and  expression  Is 
concerned.  I  learned  to  think  general,  abstract  thoughts;  and  If  we  can  put  the 
pupil  in  the  way  of  doing  this,  we  shall  have  done  a  good  work. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Spencer,  tbe  State  librarian,  was  given  permission 
to  say  a  word  about  the  '^traveling  libraries"  set  in  motion  by  the  law  of 
'95,  concerning  which  she  had  received  many  letters  of  inquiry  from 
teachers.  These  libraries  contain  fifty  books,  generally  of  miscellaneous 
selection,  though  special  libraries  are  arranged  when  desirable.  An 
application  can  be  filed  by  25  taxpayers,  a  locals  grange,  a  farmers'  club, 
a  study  club,  or  by  associate  libraries;  and  four  libraries  may  be  secured 
within  one  year,  the  only  exi)en8e  being  the  annual  fee  of  |5.  This  is 
used  by  the  librarian  in  defraying  expense  of  shipping  and  transporta- 
tion. The  first  library  was  sent  out  May  31,  1895,  and  by  the  following 
June  between  forty  and  fifty  libraries  had  been  put  in  circulation.  Since 
that  time  the  entire  circulation  has  been  the  equivalent  of  10,000  books; 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  these  have  gone  into  small  and  remote  towns, 
where  books  are  scarce.  Of  the  two  million  people  in  Michigan,  at  least 
one  million  live  in  the  country;  this  fact  gives  some  idea  of  the  need 
of  such  a  system.  Already  a  great  interest  has  been  manifested  and 
Study  Clubs  have  been  organized  in  small  places  inhere  it  would  other- 
wise have  been  impossible.  At  least  two  hundred  more  libraries  might 
have  been  sent  out,  had  the  supply  of  books  equalled  the  demand;  but 
nothing  more  can  be  done  until  after  the  present  legislative  session, 
when  it  is  hoped  that  this  work  may  be  extended.  Mrs.  Spencer  also 
stated  that  it  is  her  wish  to  limit  them  to  the  country  and  small  towns 
and  villages,  sending  them  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher's  work  in  remote 
places. 
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The  third  topic  in  the  discussion  of  Uniform  Course  of  Study  was  next 
taken  up,  viz,  "Should  not  United  States  History  be  a  part  of  every  grade 
below  and  every  course  in  the  high  school?" 

Prof.  D.  B.  Waldo,  Albion: 

(Owing  to  the  time  limit  imposed,  Prof.  Waldo,  in  introducing  the  discussion  of 
the  third  topic,  confined  his  remarks  exclusively  to  the  second  phase  of  the  question; 
namely,  should  United  States  hkstory  be  taught  in  all  of  the  courses  of  the  high 
school?  In  substance  his  remarks  appear  below.) 

United  States  history  and  civics  should  be  studied  in  every  course  (including  the 
classical)  offered  in  our  secondary  schools  to  a  minimum  extent,  measured  by  three 
recitation  periods  a  week  for  one  year,  for  two  general  reasons: 

First,  the  study  of  our  own  political  institutions,  when  properly  directed.  Is  of 
distinct  cultural  value.  It  is  of  real  service  at  this  point  of  the  student's  develop- 
ment in  broadening  the  mental  vision,  deepening  and  widening  human  sympathies, 
developing  the  reasoning  powers,  and  In  particular  in  maturing  the  judgment. 

Leaving  the  question  of  study  values  to  others  for  discussion,  the  speaker  confined 
his  own  discussion  to  the  second,  or  what  he  termed  "the  citizenship  argument"  for 
the  study  of  our  political  institutions  in  the  high  schools. 

There  is  a  decided  weakness  in  any  educational  system  which  permits  the  student 
to  graduate  from  the  secondary  school  and  then  go  on  through  coUege  or  the  univer- 
sity, as  may  be  done  in  our  own  State  at  the  present  time,  without  an  hour's  study 
during  the  entire  eight  years,  of  our  political  development.  The  healthy  growth  of  a 
democracy  always  depends  largely  upon  the  average  civic  spirit  of  its  members. 
The  general  familiarity  with  the  development,  character,  and  worth  of  political 
institutions,  the  keen  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  rights  and  duties,  is  essen- 
tial in  a  government  of  the  people  that  shall  endure.  There  Is  In  America  at  the 
present  time  special  need  of  a  more  diffused  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  our  civil 
Institutions.  We  have,  as  many  believe,  entered  upon  the  crucial  period  of  our  his- 
tory. There  is  a  necessity  now,  as  never  before,  for  training  that  shall  constitute 
direct  preparation  for  citizenship.  The  last  one  hundred  years  have  been  with  us 
in  large  measure  a  century  of  material  conquest.  One  of  our  great  problems,  now 
nearly  solved,  has  been  the  winning  of  a  continent.  The  task  required  a  large  degree 
of  physical  energy  and  courage.  This  work  has  been  well  done.  But  while  in  the 
performance  of  this  task  many  complicated  political  problems  have  been  evolved, 
and  satisfactorily  solved,  we  have  other  problems  of  still  greater  complexity  await- 
ing solution.  It  seems  probable  that  the  next  half  dozen  decades  will  impose  upon 
our  citizens  sterner  tasks  than  any  of  the  past.  To  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
American  people  passed  a  grave  crisis  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1896,  and  that  the 
coming  years  seem  freighted  with  other  crises,  perhaps  different  in  character, 
the  demand  for  a  more  efilcient  citizenship  seems  to  become  imperative. 

This  is  specially  true  since  we  have  grown  into  the  habit  of  settling  complicated 
questions,  not  through  the  great  statesmanship  of  a  wise  few,  but  rather  by  the 
curious  process  of  counting  the  heads  of  all  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
This  practice  renders  it  of  the  highest  consequence  that  the  individual  citizen  shall 
have  some  training  in  and  taste  for  politics,  that  his  ballot,  upon  which  may  depend 
the  life  or  the  death  of  the  American  commonwealth,  may  be  given  some  probability 
of  intelligent  use. 

The  twentieth  century  will  offer  an  abundance  of  political  struggle.  Though  not 
pessimistic  with  regard  to  the  outcome,  still  the  outcome  will  depend  In  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  on  the  infiuence  of  our  educated  class,  including  in  this  category  those 
who  have  had  the  training  of  the  secondary  schools.  A  year's  training  in  the  high 
school  will  not  complete  the  preparation  for  citizenship,  but  it  may  give  the  students 
such  preliminary  knowledge  of  our  institutions  and  such  taste  for  further  study 
as  shall  render  them  finally  safe  citizens. 

Prof.  Hamilton  Kino: 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  time  for  U.  S.  history  in  the 
high  school  course,  was  mentioned  but  not  dwelt  upon,  I  know  by  experience  that 
there  has  been  time  found  for  at  least  one  year  of  U.  S.  history  in  some  of  the 
courses  of  the  high  school. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  on  the  committee  that  endeavored  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  recommending  this  course  of  work  for  the  high  school,  and  we  found  onr 
greatest  difficulty  in  regard  to  time  in  the  classical  course.   Since  that  time  I  have 
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been  thinking  along  that  line;  and  I  find  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  respect  that 
should  be  paid  the  classical  course,  we  should  make  time  tor  this  study. 

In  a  course  we  have  followed  for  the  last  year  in  which  we  have  six  years  of 
language,  as  difficult  a  course  as  any  of  the  high  schools  in  the  State,  we  hare 
found  time  for  one  year  of  American  history;  this  Just  now  at  the  expense  of  three 
months  of  general  history,  but  even  at  this  expense  it  ought  to  be  done.  'My  exi>eri- 
ence,  then,  is  that  we  can  make  time  for  American  history  in  the  classical  course, 
if  we  will.  I  think  the  whole  trend  of  thought  Is  toward  this  thing.  It  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  work  together  in  regard  to  it.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
high  school  course,  as  a  rule  I  find  this  to  be  true,  that  the  work  in  history  is  done 
remarkably  well.  At  best,  however,  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school  the  study 
can  furnish  to  the  student  only  the  facts  and  dates  which  are  to  serve  as  data  in  the 
study  of  the  problems  of  history.  This  study  ought  not  to  be  crowded  out  of  our 
high  schools. 

Prof.  McKenny  of  Mt.  Pleasant  concluded  the  di&cussion  by  a  most 
practical  talk,  the  main  points  of  which  were  as  follows: 

American  history  should  be  taught  In  all  courses  of  the  high  school,  as  also  In 
lower  grades,  and  a  few  of  the  reasons  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  study  of  history  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  child's  mental  develop- 
ment. Memory  and  imagination  are  particularly  active  in  childhood,— in  that  period 
when  the  growing  mind  comes  freshly  in  contact  with  the  outside  world;  and  if 
we  would  be  true  to  the  child  nature^  we  should  choose  for  the  early  years  such 
studies  as  give  full  play  to  the  memory.  History  is  certainly  one  of  these  studies. 
Then,  too,  the  child  lives  quite  as  much  in  his  imaginary  world  as  in  the  real  world. 
It  is  the  play  of  imagination  which  makes  him  fond  of  stories  and  fairy  tales,— leads 
him  to  personify  the  object  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  Thus  history  appeals 
strongly  to  the  imagination. 

Another  reason  for  history  in  the  grades  is  the  '^patriotic  one."  So  many 
pupils  drop  out  of  school  before  reaching  the  eighth  grade,  and  so  step  into  life 
without  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  great  names  and  great  events  in  their 
nation's  history.  When  we  remember  that  our  schools  are  maintained  at  public 
expense  for  the  making  of  good  citizens,  we  can  see  that  we  are  not  giving  the 
largest  possible  returns  to  the  State,  unless  we  prepare,  the  children  who  come  within 
the  range  of  school  influence  for  the  broader  civic  life  they  are  to  lead.  The  develop- 
ment of  right-minded,  well-balanced  moral  character  is  the  highest  end  of  educa- 
tion; and  history  stories  Illustrative  of  life's  great  virtues  are  the  most  powerful 
influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  shaping  the  moral  ideas  of  the  child. 

Though  much  interest  was  manifested  in  this  subject,  for  lack  of  time 
the  discussion  was  concluded  at  this  point;  and  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion was  occupied  with  a  portion  of  the  business  that  must  be  transacted 
each  year. 

The  reading  of  Treasurer  Blodgett's  report  gave  great  satisfaction,  in 
that  it  showf >d  all  expenses  paid  and  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 
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1896. 

Aug.  20 

Sept.  1 

"      1 

"      1 

Dec.  21 

"     22 

**     22 

"      24 

"      24 

"     24 

"      30 

"     30 

"      30 

"      30 

**      30 

•♦      30 

*•  .SO  .... 

"      30 

"     ao 

*'      30 

"      30 

*♦      30 

"      30  .... 
1897. 

Jan.    3 

"       3 

3 

3 

3 

*'      14 

"      14 

**      20 

"      20 

Feb.  18    ... 

Mar.    1 

1 


To  amount  received  of  treasurer,  Geo.  R.Catton _ 

By  paid  bill  of  J.  E.  Hamroond,  mailiog  traosactions  of  1893. 
"     W.  B.  Oakes,  freight  on  transaction — 1895.... 

*'  '*      E  Boam,  express  on  transactions— 1895 

To  amount  received  of  Geo.  R.  Catton,  former  treasurer 


Bj  paid  Adam  Dracb,  satin  for  badges 

"        S.  W.  Hardwick,  printing  mem.  and  admission  tickets. 

To  leceived  of  Geo.  R.  Catton,  former  treasurer 

By  paid  Thos.  P..McMaRter,  printing  600  badges 

S.  W.  Hardwick,  printing  receipts,  700 


» t 


To  amount  received  of  Geo.  R.  Catton,  former  treasurer 

By  paid  W.  P.  Bowen,  poKtage  ou  100  programs 

'  *        Robert  Smitn  &  Co..  printing  transactions  1884  and  1895. 

**       J  D.  Schiller,  Hecretarv,  mailing  programs,  etc 

**       Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins,  l«ciure  and  expenses 


*  * 

t  * 

*  t 


H.  R.  Pattengill,  Baptist  church,  two  evenings,  one  day 

(k>ra  D.  Martio,  stenographic  report 

Pres  C.  O.  Hoyt,  postagA,  telegrams 

J  M.  Kennedy,  R.  R.  4eo*y,  postage,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
W.  J.  McKone,  mailing  programs,  envelopes,  etc 


* '       B.  A.  Hinsdale,  meeting  of  e v^ntive  committee,  Apr.  7, 1896 

To  membership  fees,  ai  per  membership  roil 

"  receipt!  from  evening  lectures 


By  paid  G.  W.  Walker,  meeting  of  executive  committee,  April  7, 1896. 
H.  G.Boone,  **  *'     7,1896. 


•  t 


t  i 


tt 


tt 


tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 


1 1 
1 1 


7, 1896. 
7,1896. 


Delos  Fall, 
W  A  Ellis, 
Exchange  at  bank. 

Pres.  Wm.  Harper,  lectnre  before  association  and  expenses. 
To  membership  fees,  aadiiional  to  membership  roll... 


By  paid  Nettie  D.  Kimberlin,  securing  headquarters  at  Buffalo 

*'       W.  S.  Holmes  &  Son,  piano  at  oapitol 

**       M.T.&B.  M  Back,  chairs  at  oapitol 

*  *      H.  T.  Blodgett.  express,  postage,  and  exchange 

By  partof  biU,  Hotel  Iroquois,  Buffalo 


Dr. 
$60  00 


60  00 


20  00 


11  24 


424  50 
43  00 


5  50 


teiA  24 


Cr. 


$8  10 

640 

12  55 


13  80 
500 


50 
50 


1  18 
217  40 

12  00 
73  76 

20  00 

50  00 

500 

2  17 
863 

5  70 


650 
825 

861 

7  26 

20 

63  45 


15  00 
500 
200 
245 

55  88 

1824  24 


The  desirability  of  liaviiij;i:  election  of  officers  at  the  morning  session 
when  there  w^as  a  full  attendance  was  discussed;  but  the  idea  was  aban- 
doned, lest  there  might  be  some  suspiciooi  of  unfairness  on  the  part  of 
some  who  were  absent  and  expecting  election  of  officers  to  occur  in  the 
afternoon. 

A  discussion  relative  to  payment  of  the  bill  for  headquarters  at  Buf- 
falo during  the  last  session  of  National  Educational  Association  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Hathaway,  Briggs,  and  McClure  as  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  report  in  the  afternoon. 

Supt.  Bemis  otfered  the  following  resolution:  Moved,  that  this  asso- 
ciation give  the  Michigan  manager  for  the  X.  E.  A.  power  to  provide  suit- 
able headquarters  for  the  Micliigaii  teachers  at  Milwaukee.  Laid  on  the 
table  for  consideration  in  the  afternoon.     Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  p,  m. 

Notwithstanding  the  departure  of  nuiJiy,  a  goodly  number  yet  remained 
for  the  afternoon  session,  which  was  opened  by  a  vocal  solo  by  G.  P. 
Curtis,  after  which  Supt.  W.  (r.  Coburn,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, read  their  report  which  was  duly  accepted  and  appears  below. 
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Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  association  be  extended  to  aU  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  including  the  otticers  of  the  association,  the 
citizens  of  Lansing,  the  ixistors  and  musicians  of  the  city,  and  the  meml>ers  who 
liave  made  the  meeting  so  successful  by  their  interesting  and  profitable  papers  and 
discussions. 

Resolved,  Tliat  we  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  cultured  and  scholarly 
addresses  given  by  Dr.  William  R.  Hanger  and  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  the  gi'eatest  interest  and  satisfaction  of  the 
appointment  by  the  Natiomil  Council  of  Education  of  a  committee  to  Investigate  the 
condition  and  work  of  rural  schools,  and  that  we  look  with  deep  expectation  to  the 
early  appearance  of  the  committee's  report,  deeming  the  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  country  and  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  council  assembled,  do 
acknowledge  the  efficient  work  accomplished  through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  our 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  and  that  we  look  with 
confidence  to  the  new  administration  and  pledge  it  our  hearty  support. 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  country  and  especially  all  educators  and 
teachers,  upon  the  conspicuously  able  management  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
under  its  present  head,  Dr.  W.  F.  Harris;  that  we  deem  its  publications,  and 
especially  its  annual  reports,  as  of  very  great  value,  and  that  we  should  regard  any 
abridgment  or  curtailment  of  its  resources  or  field  of  work  as  a  serious  blow  to  the 
best  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  G.  COBUBN, 

A.  Hamlin  Smith, 

B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
E.  P.  Bradley, 
E.  C.  Thompson, 

Committee, 

An  animated  discussion  over  the  advisability  of  clianging  tlie  place  of 
meeting  from  Lansing  to  Detroit  or  Grand  Rapids,  resulted  in  the  deci- 
sion to  leave  it  unchanged. 

The  report  of  8i>ecial  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Buffalo 
bill  also  led  to  quite  a  long  discussion  as  to  whether  tlie  association 
was  bound  to  pay  the  entire  charge  for  headqutarters,  inasmuch  slb  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Education,  which  was  in  Buffalo  for  the  purpose  of 
booming  Detroit  for  '97,  took  possession  of  the  room  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  one  member  of  the  board  saying  they  would  willingly  pay  a  part 
or  evc*n  all  of  the  bill.  However,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  definite  under- 
standing regarding  it,  the  association  finally  allowed  the  bill,  though  a 
commit tiH*  was  appointed  to  interview  the  Detroit  board  with  a  view  to 
having  a  part  of  it  refunded.  Messrs.  Pattengill,  McClure  and  Loomis 
were  named  on  this  committer. 

Election  of  officers  was  next  taken  up  and  Supt.  Kelley  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
said : 

I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  presiding  officer  for  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  that  it  seems  to  me  we  need  in  future,  as  we 
have  had  in  the  ])ast,  men  who  are  thoi*oughly  familiar  with  all  the  edu- 
c4itional  inten^sts  of  the  State;  men  fully  familiar  with  the  colleges  and 
their  ncnnls,  with  our  nonnal  schools,  high  schools,  and  the  work  of  our 
i-nral  schools.  We  want  a  man  who  understands  the  uchmIs  of  all  these 
schools,  so  that,  in  arranging  the  program,  he  can  s<m>  to  it  that  the  inter- 
ests of  all  an*  repn*s<»nt<Hl.  Such  a  man  I  believe  the  asswiatiou  will 
recognize  in  the  person  of  J,  W.  Simmons  of  Owosso.    I  take  pleasure  in 
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presenting  Mr.  Simmons,  from  a  personal  standpoint  as  well,  for,  when 
I  was  a  boy  and  he  a  young  man,  I  went  to  school  to  him  and  learned 
then  to  respect  him.  Never  has  he  sought  an  office.  Now  I  believe  it  Is 
fitting,  after  all  his  years  of  service  in  the  association,  to  place  Mr.  Sim- 
mons as  its  presiding  officer.  He  will  honor  the  association,  if  it  honors 
him  with  the  presidency. 

Slpt.  W.  S.  Perry: 

There  is  one  department  of  our  educational  work  that  has  not  been 
represented  here  in  a  long  time.  I  cannot  recall  the  time  when  the  col- 
leges have  been  represented  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  know  who  the  last 
president  was  who  was  a  member  of  a  college  faculty.  The  superin- 
tendents have  been  frequently  represented.  That  has  been  the  common 
thing, — in  fact  it  seems  almost  to  be  a  habit.  We  certainly  ought  to  have 
the  colleges  more  closely  connected  with  us.  The  bond  of  union  between 
us  and  the  colleges  is  not  strong.  The  colleges  are  verj-  simply  repre- 
sented. There  are  three  or  four  present  who  are  always  here.  I  remem- 
ber when  Pres.  Angell  was  always  here.  I  do  not  know  but  Pres.  Sperry 
is  present  today,  but  there  should  be  a  larger  attendance.  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  some  effort  to  get  the  colleges  at  work  with  us.  We  need 
some  work  that  can  be  best  done  by  college  men ;  and  I  want  to  present  a 
name  that  will  recommend  itself  to  your  judgment,  one  who  has  been  a 
member  of  this  association  for  at  least  20  years  and  who 'has  never 
refused  to  do  his  work;  one  whom  everybody  knows  to  be  a  faithful, 
square,  all-round  man.  He  is  an  educational  man,  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness as  an  educator;  and  there  are  few  men  whose  influence  in  the  State 
is  felt  more  than  that  of  Prof.  Delos  Fall  of  Albion.  I  do  not  need  to  say 
anything  personally  for  Mr.  Fall.  I  have  known  him  as  a  teacher  and  as 
a  professor;  and  I  present  him  to  you  for  yo\jr  ballots,  if  you  choose  to 
elect  him.  I  do  this  mainly  because  he  is  a  worthy  man,  but  more  espec- 
ially because  we  need  to  have  the  colleges  represented  here. 

Tellers  being  appointed,  the  balloting  began,  and  during  its  progress 
Commissioner  Parmelee  read  the  following: 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  beg  leave  to  report  the  following: 

First  vice-president,  J.  R.  Miller  of  Big  Rapids. 

Second  vice-president,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Treat  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Corresponding  secretary,  W.  J.  McKone  of  Mason. 

Railroad  secretary  to  be  named  by  Executive  Committee. 

Treasurer,  E.  E.  Ferguson  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Executive  Committee — B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor;  F.  L. Bliss, Detroit;. 
J.  L.  Wagner,  Charlotte. 

E.  C.  Warriner  of  Saginaw,  E.  S,.  to  fill  vacancy  on  Executive  Com- 
mittee caused  by  resignation  of  Greo.  W.  Walker. 

(Signed) 

C.  E.  Parmblbb. 

D.  E.  Smith. 

E.  J.  QUACKBNBUSH. 

A.  N.  Demoray. 
Lucy  A.  Sloan. 

The  report  was  duly  accepted  and  result  of  the  vote  announced,  which- 
showed  Prof.  Fall  to  have  a  majority,  whereupon  Supt.  Simmons  moved^ 
that  the  vote  be  declared  unanimous  and  this  was  accordingly  done. 
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The  vacancy  created  on  Executive  Committee  by  the  election  of  Prof. 
Fall  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  8.  B.  Laird  of  Lansing. 

The  necessity  of  arranging  for  Michigan  headquarters  at  Milwaukee 
again  came  up  for  consideration,  Supt.  Pattengill  expressing  his  opinion 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  for  Michigan  to  have  suitable  headquarters 
at  these  meetings, — at  least  somewhere  near  as  good  as  those  of  other 
states.  Our  teachers  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  into  some  back  alley  to 
hunt  up  their  State  headquarters.  The  discussion  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  the  following  committee  to  arrange  for  such  headquar- 
ters:    D.  E.  McClure,  E.  L.  Briggs,  E.  C.  Thompson. 

Prof.  McKenny  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  preparation  of  a  Course  in  American  History  suitable  to 
the  grade  work  of  district  schools.  Carried,  and  the  following  committee 
appointed :    Chas.  McKenny,  W.  S.  Perry,  Hamilton  King,  D.  B.  Waldo. 

Moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  see  what 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Michigan  Passenger  Association  to 
secure  round  trip  tickets  at  one  and  one-third  fare,  for  use  during  vaca- 
tions by  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools.  Committee — E.  C.  Thomp- 
son, F.  R.  Hathaway,  J.  W.  Simmons. 

Prof.  Fall  being  escorted  to  the  chair  by  Mr.  Hoyt,  said: 

Dear  friends,  fellow  teachers,  you  must  know  that  I  have  not  any 
speech  to  make,  as  it  is  a  great  surprise  to  me — a  very  great  surprise — 
that  I  am  in  this  place  at  this  moment.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  almost 
the  first  act  I  performed  as  a  humble  pedagog  was  to  establish  relations 
with  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association.  I  jounieyed  off  to  Grand 
Rapids  and  took  up  my  membership;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able^ 
have  been  present  at  the  meetings  held  since.  I  have  not  shirked  any 
duty  that  has  been  placed  upon  me,  neither  have  I  forced  myself  upon 
you.  But  I  have  been  glad  to  meet  my  fellow  teachers  and  gather 
inspiration  from  this  place  as  I  think  it  cannot  be  gathered  elsewhere. 
I  believe  in  the  association,  in  the  personal  contact  which  we  have  with 
each  other;  certain  it  is  that  the  inspiration  we  gain  here  gives  much 
encouragement  for  days  that  are  to  come.  And,  having  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  great  good  which  this  association  as  doing,  knowing  the 
large  place  which  it  occupies  in  those  forces  which  are  making  for  the 
good  of  the  individual  teacher  and  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State  a» 
well,  I  confess  to  a  profound  aipreciation  of  the  honor  you  have  given 
me  here  today. 

Feeling  that  I  myself  have  been  loyal  and  appreciative  toward  the 
association,  I  simply  say  that  I  expect  the  same  from  you  in  support  of 
the  administration  of  affairs  for  the  year  to  come.  As  I  consider  the 
personnel  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  know  I  shall  have  it,  and  I  shai) 
also  have  the  hearty  supi>ort  of  every  Michigan  teacher. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  Siiy  at  present — all  I  need  to  say.  I  hope  we  shall 
at  least  keep  up  the  reputation  of  this  association  for  the  year  to  come. 

Supt.  Laird  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  look  after 
the  passage  of  an  anti-eigaret  law.  It  was  carried  and  the  chair 
appointed  Messrs.  Laird,  Simmons,  and  Pattengill.  This  committee  was 
also  emjwwered  to  attend  to  all  legislation  attempted  in  the  interests  of 
education. 

Final  iHljonrnnient. 

40 
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COLLEGE  SECTION. 

rROGRAM. 

TUESDAY  P.  M. 

Paper,  "Sanitary  Science  in  a  College  Course  of  Study/*  Prof.  Deles  Fall,  Albion. 

Discussion,  Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughn n.  Ann  Arbor. 

Paper,  "The  Value  of  Athletics  to  College  Discipline -and  Moral  Training,"  Dr.  D. 

C.  Thomas.  Adrian. 

Discussion,  Pres.  W.  G.  Sperry,  Olivet. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

This  section  convened  with  C.  H.  Gumey  of  Hillsdale  in  the  chair  and 
J.  T.  Ewing  of  Alma  at  the  secretariats  desk.  Of  the  half  hundred  in 
attendance  nine  were  college  presidents  and  nineteen  full  professors. 

The  only  business  preceding  the  first  paper  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Nominations,  as  follows: 

Hamilton  King,  Olivet  College;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  U.  of  M.;  President 
Snyder,  Agricultural  College. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  A  COLLEGE  COURSE. 
PKOF.  DELOS  FALL,  ALBIOX. 

The  question  as  to  what  are  proper  courses  of  study  to  be  provided 
for  in  our  colleges  and  universities  has  always  been  and  always  will 
remain  an  important  one.  For  several  generations  there  was  but  one 
course  and  one  degree.  In  that  course,  the  classical,  the  only  subjects 
which  received  any  extended  or  thorough  attention  were  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics.  These  were  urged  because  they  were  supposed  to  give 
a  larger  amount  of  discipline  and  true  culture  than  could  be  obtained 
from  any  other  studies.  History  and  English  literature  were  finally 
very  grudgingly  accorded  a  small  place  in  the  college  curriculum, 'while 
science  gained  scarcely  any  recognition.  Presently  chairs  of  history 
and  Englisrti  were  established,  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  Professor 
of  Natural  Science  made  his  appearance.  He  taught  all  the  sciences, 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  mineralogy,  physiology,  zoology,  botany, 
astronomy,  etc.  He  was  scoffed  at  by  the  classicists,  his  work  was  dis- 
counted, and  a  very  questionable  place  was  given  him  in  the  regular  fac- 
ulty. Gradually,  however,  it  was  shown  that  the  sciences  possessed 
practical  as  well  as  cultural  value,  and  their  place  and  function  is  now 
acknowhMlged  to  be  wide  and  honorable. 

The  problem  which  now  confronts  the  faculties  of  our  higher  schools 
of  Iwirning  is  how  to  make  proper  choice  from  the  large  number  of 
subjects  which  are  suggested  to  be  taught,  of  those  which  are  really  of 
the  greatest  worth.     We  live  in  a  practical  age;  everything  else  being 
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equal,  that  study  is  of  the  most  worth  whidh  will  make  the  student  most 
alive  to  the  duties  which  press  upon  him  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  country. 
It  is  conceded  that  he  must  not  only  be  alive,  but  his  entire  system  must 
be  at  its  best,  if  he  be  able  to  compete  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  a 
struggle  not  alone  physical,  but  intellectual  and  spiritual  as  well.  Into 
this  problem,  with  large  capabilities  for  effecting  a  successful  solution 
of  the  same,  sanitary  science  thrusts  itself  and  claims  recognition. 
Sanitary  science  has  made  its  discoveries,  it  has  formulated  its  princi- 
ples, it  has  applied  those  principles  successfully  to  the  stamping  out  of 
disease,  the  lessening  of  sickness,  and  the  saving  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  human  lives.  The  claims  of  sanitary  science  are  recognized 
by  those  best  capable  of  judging  of  its  merits.  But  it  does  not  at  once 
produce  the  highly  beneficent  results  of  which  it  is  capable,  because 
the  general  public,  the  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  are  not  yet  educated 
up  to  an  intellectual  comprehension  of  its  great  truths.  It  is  properly 
held  that  the  first  duty  of  the  state  is  to  afford  protection  to  the  health 
and  lives  of  its  citizens,  but  this  can  be  done  only  by  teaching  the  indi- 
vidual how  to  protect  himself.  The  state  makes  education  free  to  all 
and  large  endowments  are  raised  for  denominational  schools  in  order 
to  protect  and  perpetuate  our  civil  and  religious  institutions;  but  is  not 
the  state  equally  interested  in  keeping  alive  and  well,  for  the  longest 
time,  those  whom  it  has  thus  educated? 

The  legislature  of  1895  passed  a  law  requiring  '^that  there  shall  be 
-taught  in  every  year  in  every  school  in  Michigan  the  principal  modes  by 
which  each  of  the  dangerous  communicable  diseases  is  spread  and  the 
best  methods  for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  each  such  disease." 
The  law  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 
That  this  law  is  eminently  a  wise  one,  all  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
facts  concerning  this  subject  will  aflftrm.  It  can  be  justified  by  con- 
hide  rations  which,  if  not  of  the  very  highest  importance,  are  still  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  highest  good  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state.  The  contention  at  this  point  would  be  that  it  is  folly 
to  provide  extensive  educational  facilities  for  the  development  of  the 
minds  of  those,  a  large  proportion  at  least  of  whom  will,  under  the 
present  conditions,  inevitably  fall  victims  to  the  entailments  of  com- 
municable diseases,  if  they  do  no^  find  premature  graves  from  the  same 
<*ause.  Weakened  bodies,  impoveiished  constitutions,  physical  systems 
lowered  in  their  natural  tone  and  elasticity,  will  not  respond,  to  the 
^•ducatiomil  provisions  which  are  made  for  them;  and  thus  it  is  true 
that  the  presence  of  communicable  diseases  in  our  State  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  educational  development  of  the  race. 

Again,  this  law  is  easily  justified  by  contrasting  it  with  other  laws 
which  are  on  our  statute  books,  laws  which  require  and  receive  much 
time  and  attention  from  our  teachers.  Take,  for  example,  that  law  which 
requires  that  **there  shall  be  taught  in  every  school  to  every  pupil"  the 
effects  which  alcohol  produces  on  the  human  system.  This  law  is  a 
proi)er  one,  and  from  my  standpoint  contains  within  it  the  potency  of 
much  good  to  the  future  of  the  young  manhood  of  our  country.  And 
yet  the  good  which  this  law  may  accomplish,  if  it  could  work  an  entire 
reform  in  rt^gard  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  if  it  so  fortified  the  minds  and 
wills  of  our  l>oys  against  the  practice  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
i>hould  eJitirely  cease,  I  want  still  to  aflirm  that  the  good  whidh  should 
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be  brought  about  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison  to  that  which 
would  be  effected  by  the  faithful  administration  of  the  laws  concerning 
communicable  diseases.  We  hiave  long  heard  the  quantitative  estimate 
used  that  each  year  sixty  thousand  men  in  t!he  United  States  go  down  to 
drunkards'  graves.  Let  me  contrast  with  that  some  figures  which  are 
reliable  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Every  year  one  hundred  fifty 
thousand  men  and  women  in  our  country  fall  victims  to  consumption 
and  go  down  to  premature  graves.  I  cannot  pass  this  statement  with- 
out uttering  other  facts  which  ought  always  to  accompany  it,  ought 
always  to  be  sounding  in  our  ears,  ought  to  be  taught  to  our  children  and 
practically  incorporated  into  their  lives  and  ours.  It  anticipates  a  later 
section  of  my  paper;  nevertheless,  it  should  be  uttered  often,  uttered 
emphatically,  namely, — these  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  lives  might 
have  been  saved,  their  untimely  death  was  in  large  part  inexcusable; 
the  means  of  prevention  are  simple,  easily  understood,  can  be  put  into 
practice  by  the  common  people,  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
pupils  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  also  true  that  in  this  effort  to  produce 
reform  we  do  not  have  to  fight  against  an  uncontrollable  appetite  or 
passion.  No  one  desires  to  have  consumption;  all  desire  to  escape  from 
it.  There  is  therefore  every  reason  for  encouragement  that,  while  efforts 
at  temperance  reform  make  slow  progress  and  the  combined  results  of 
all  work  seem  to  serve  simply  to  keep  the  forces  of  the  enemy  in  check, 
on  the  ground  of  preventive  sanitation  victory  shall  go  hand  in  hand 
with  every  determined  effort. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  suggesting  that  our  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  concerning  alcohol 
should  be  diminished,  but  rather  that,  while  we  are  doing  all  we  can 
in  that  line,  we  shall  be  inspired  to  do  all  we  can  for  the  larger  benefits 
which  may  result  from  the  teaching  of  general  sanitary  science.  Pur- 
suing the  contrast  further: — besides  the  one  hundred  fifty  thousand 
who  die  every  year  in  the  United  States  from  consumption,  there  must 
be  added  about  115,000  deaths  from  pneumonia,  40,000  each  from  diph- 
theria and  typhoid  fever,  15,000  from  measles,  8,000  from  scarlet  fever. 
From  this  enumeration  of  simply  six  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  total  mortality  of  about  367,000  results  per  annum 
in  the  I'nited  States.  Of  these  six,  as  well  as  of  several  others,  it  may 
be  repeated,  they  are  preventable,  we  know  how^  to  pre>'ent  them;  in 
some  cases  we  are  now  actually  preventing  from  one-half  to  four-fifths 
of  the  possible  mortality.  The  proof  of  such  a  proposition  as  the  last 
I  have  made  is  as  clear  and  conclusive  as  anvone  could  desire  it  to  be. 
For  example,  in  the  five  years,  J886-J>0,  there  were  reported  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  1,857  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever.  In  366  of  these  out- 
breaks it  was  learned  that  the  means  of  pi'evention,  isolation  and  disin- 
fection, were  entirely  neglected.  The  average  number  of  cases  of  sick- 
ness ]»er  outbreak  in  these  neglected  cases  was  13.29,  thus  showing  that, 
if  these  means  had  been  neglected  in  all  the  1,857  outbreaks,  there  would 
have  been  1,857  times  13.29,  or  24,679  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
reported  that  in  361  outbreaks  when  isolation  and  disinfection  were 
enforced  and  practiced,  the  average  number  of  cases  was  only  2.35  per 
outbreak.  This  shows  that  if,  in  all  the  1,857  outbreaks,  these  means 
had  been  vigorously  used,  the  number  of  the  sick  would  have  been  onlj' 
1,S.')7   tini<»s  2.3.")   <as<*s,   or   4,3r»4.     The  difference,   therefore,   between 
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doing  what  we  know  how  to  do  in  the  line  of  the  prevention  of  sickness, 
and  not  doing  anything,  was,  for  this  one  disease,  the  difference  between 
24,679  cases  and  4,364,  which  equaJs  20,315.  Do  we  appreciate  the  fig- 
ures? During  five  short  years  20,315  persons  have  been  sick  with 
soarlet  fever  in  Michigan  who  ought  not  to  have  been  sick;  over  4,000 
times  each  year  has  this  dread  disease  thrust  itself  into  the  home,  there 
to  produce  anxiety  and  suffering  for  the  sick  and  the  well,  tedious  hours 
of  watching  and  waiting,  death,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  homes  bereft 
of  their  loved  ones,  hopes  blasted,  and  hearts  broken.  This  for  one 
disease.  And  it  is  not  a  fanciful  picture;  it  but  portrays  only  too  faith- 
fully the  awful  train  of  evils  from  ^Mch  we  are  seeking  to  escape. 

How  shall  I  escape  these  evils?  I  can  put  my  answer  in  a  single  sen- 
tence; a  large  per  cent  of  these  cases  can  be  prevented  by  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  all  the  people.  Three  things,  then,  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  working  out  of  this  problem;  all  the  people  must  do  their  part, 
there  must  be  cooperation,  it  must  be  intelligent  cooperation.  In  regard 
to  this  the  Sanitary  Record  (London)  says:  "From  time  to  time  it  has 
been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  writers  on  hygiene  that  the  future  of  sani- 
tary progress  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  good  will  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  people  at  large.  Striking  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  not  a  few 
reformers  base  their  hopes  upon  'the  education  of  the  masses  as  the  true 
groundwork  of  national  health.'  By  ti^nsgression  against  the  laws  that 
govern  life  in  civilized  communities,  man  creates  in  a  great  measure  the 
scourges  for  his  own  back.  The  vast  amount  of  injury  caused  by  pre- 
ventable disease  is  hardly  likely  to  be  materially  affected  until  the 
people  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  authorities  for  its  removal.  Other- 
wise, medical  men  may  theorize  and  parliaments  legislate  in  vain."  The 
Record  expresses  the  truth,  what  is  needed  is  intelligent  cooperation. 
We  hear  it  urged  from  other  standpoints  that  ignorance  is  a  crime, — 
and  yet  it  is  ordinarily  true  than  an  ignorant  person  harms  no  one  but 
himself.  Such  an  one  finds  himself  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life  and 
he  very  soon  drops  out;  but  no  one,  except  it  may  be  a  very  few  who  in 
one  way  or  another  depend  upon  him,  are  harmed  or  influenced  in  any 
way.  This  is  not  true  as  applied  to  the  question  we  are  discussing  here. 
The  ignorant  man  will  not  only  suffer  himself,  and  die  perhaps,  but  from 
him  will  go  influences  which  will  sow  disease  and  death  in  many  others. 
A  concrete  example  best  illustrates  this: — A  mild  case  of  scarlet  fever 
occurs  in  a  home  where  all  are  ignorant  of  the  communicable  nature  of 
the  disease.  No  physician  is  called  and  the  health  authorities  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  existence  of  the  case.  Before  the  period  of  desqua- 
mation has  passed  the  child  is  sent  back  to  school,  there  to  sow  the  germs 
of  the  disease  and  thus,  through  ignorance,  set  up  a  new  center  of  infec- 
tion and  spread  sickness  and  death  through  the  entire  community. 

A  forcible  and  timely  article  by  Dr.  G.  Wilds  Linn  of  Bryn  Mawr  on 
"Higher  Hygienic  Education"  in  the  September  number  of  Education, 
correctly  characterizes  the  prevailing  notions  concerning  sanitary 
science.  The  whole  article  should  be  read  by  all  educators.  I  will  quote 
a  single  paragraph :  **Many  otherwise  intelligent  people  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  hygiene.  They  know,  perhaps,  what  is  embraced 
under  the  terms  anatomy  and  physiology;  but  the  word  hygiene  is  to 
them  very  vague,  and  when  approached  on  the  subject  of  introducing 
its  study  more  effectually  into  the  schools,  they  do  not  comprehend  its 
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importance.  Of  such  are  the  people  whose  method  of  disinfecting  a 
room  is  by  burning  paper  or  sugar;  who  are  as  innocent  as  a  child  of  the 
fact  that  a  loathsome  disease  may  be  contracted  from  a  public  drinking 
cup,  a  hotel  towel,  or  bathing  suit;  who  buy  milk  without  any  thought 
of  the  dairyman's  cattle  being  tuberculous;  who  eat  underdone  pork 
oblivious  of  the  possibility  of  trichinosis;  who  use  water  from  a  never 
cleansed  well,  i>^rhaps  in  a  populous  neighborhood,  unmindful  of  typhoid 
fever;  who,  in  malarious  districts,  sit  on  piazzas  by  moonlight  enjoying 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  a  breeze  which  wafts  to  them  the  miasm  of 
intermittent  fever;  who  know  no  method  of  ventilation  save  by  open 
doors  and  windows,  and  no  difference  between  a  hot  and  vitiated  atmos- 
phere; whose  out-houses  are  built  over  deep  pits  (not  one  hundred  feet, 
it  may  be,  from  their  dwellings),  contafning  the  accumulated  ordure  of 
years,  a  center  of  foulness  and  malodourousness  which  would  put  to 
sl^ame  an  Eskimo;  whose  back  yards  receive  many  times  a  day  the 
rinsings  of  pots  and  pans  and  laundered  clothing,  and  rival  in  nastiness 
the  kitchen  middens  of  prehistoric  days,  a  focus  of  disease  and  death; 
and  who,  when  the  Reaper  comes  with  his  sickle,  speak  of  "the  inscrut- 
able dealings  of  Providence."  This  is  only  an  illustration  of  what  is 
constantly  going  on.  I  do  not  need  to  illustrate  further.  Here  is  a 
line  of  instruction  which  it  would  seem  must  commend  itself  to  all  edu- 
cators. 

If  it  is  conceded  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  it  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  common  schools,  we  are 
prepared  to  take  the  next  step  which  would  be  to  find  the  place  where 
the  teacher  shall  gain  that  preparation  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
subject.  As  in  other  branches,  so  emphatically  in  this,  the  teachers 
must  have  special  preparation  for  this  work.  But  the  teachers  of  our 
schools,  especially  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  our  high  schools, 
have  been  students  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Thus  there 
can  be  traced  a  direct  responsibility  back  to  the  instructors  in  our  col- 
leges and  the  university  for  this,  as  for  all  training  for  the  teacher's 
work.  Without  taking  further  time  to  argue  the  case,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  in  all  our  higher  schools  there  should 
be,  if  not  a  chair  of  Sanitary  Science,  at  least  some  one  of  the  faculty  who 
should  give  special  attention  to  this  work.  This  is  not  a  new  thought 
with  me,  for  I  have  been  working  out  the  problem  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  During  all  that  time  there  has  annually  been  given  in  Albion 
College  a  course  of  lectures  and  familiar  talks  on  the  subjects  belong- 
ing to  such  a  CH)urse.  Dr.  Vaughan  at  the  University  has  been  the  pio- 
neer in  this  work,  and  many  of  our  teachers  have  received  training  in  this 
line  from  him. 

As  I  have  aimed  to  make  this  paper  as  practical  as  possible,  I  will  sug- 
gest the  topics  which  are  included  in  my  own  course.  First  of  all,  a 
thorough  study  of  the  latest  volume  of  the  "Vital  Statistics,"  issued  by 
tiie  Secretary  of  State,  by  which  the  class  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
chief  causes  of  death  in  Michigan.  Following  this  the  history  of  sanitary 
science  may  be  studied,  in  order  to  learn  the  lessons  which  the 
past  is  able  to  teach;  then  in  succession,  what  I  call  the  sanitary  machin- 
ery of  Michigan, — organization  and  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
local  health  boards,  health  officers  and  their  duties,  physicians  and  their 
duties,  householders  and  their  duties,  this  last  necessitating  careful 
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attention  to  health  legislation  and  laws.  Then  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  is  studied,  with  some  account  of  how  germs  are  handled  by  the 
bacteriologist,  how  to  destroy  germs,  isolation  and  disinfection,  adding 
at  this  point  the  demonstration  that,  by  the  faithful  use  of  these  means, 
a  great  saving  of  life  is  effected.  After  this  each  of  the  leading  com- 
municable diseases  is  reviewed,  the  main  dependence  at  this  point  being 
the  circulars  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Especial  attention 
in  this  is  given  to  the  specific  cause,  method  of  introduction  into  the  body, 
I)eriod  of  incubation,  premonitory-  symptoms,  mode  of  spread,  and  the: ' 
special  methods  in  each  case  of  isolation  and  disinfection.  The  special 
emphasis  of  the  entire  course  is  placed  on  this  part  of  the  work.  The 
remaining  topics  include  the  study  of  water  in  its  relations  to  health; 
water  supply;  water  analysis,  chemical  and  bacteriological;  water  for 
drinking,  cooking,  bathing,  etc.;  sewerage  and  drainage;  the  air  and 
ventilation;  foods  and  their  adulterations;  influence  of  climate,  e^il, 
dwelling,  occupation,  and  habits  on  public  health.  Three  hours  a  week 
during  a  term  of  12  weeks  is  devoted  to  this  work. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  very  anxious  to  have  this  subject  meet 
the  hearty  support  of  the  teachers  in  Michigan,  and  they  feel  that  so  good 
a  work  ought  to  begin  in  the  higher  schools  of  learning.  • 

At  the  request  of  several  teachers  who  have  signified  a  desire  to  enter 
at  once  into  the  work  of  teaching  Sanitary  Science,  the  following  list  of 
publications  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  been  prepared.  The 
topics  are  arranged  in  the  order  which  seems  to  me  to  have  such  logical 
relation  as  will  form  a  fairly  good  working  course  in  this  subject.  These 
reprints  can  be  furnished  to  a  limited  number  of  college  teachers^  super- 
intendents, and  high  school  principals. 
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List  of  piMicatiofi8  of  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  arranged  in  order  to  serve 
as  data  for  a  college  or  high  school  course  in  sanitary  science. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor: 

I  can  only  approve  and  amplify  the  statements  which  have  been  made  by  Prof. 
Fall.  The  little  talk  that  I  am  about  to  make  upon  this  subject  will  be  necessarily 
superficial,  because  there  are  many  things  which  I  desire  to  mention,  and  time  will 
not  allow  me  to  go  into  an  extended  discussion. 

Prof.  Fall  referred  in  opening  his  paper  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  only  within 
vei-j-  recent  yeare  that  science  has  found  a  foothold  In  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  Even  now  literary  and  classical  men  are  too  likely  to  look  askance  at 
science  as  a  means  of  intellectual  training.  Now  I  hold  this  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  science.  I  find  that  they  fancy  that  the  experi- 
mentor  simply  tries  this  and  that,  and  eventually  he  hits  upon  something  that  is 
of  some  value,  and  this  is  called  a  scientific  discovery.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
science  >vorks.  I  am  somewliat  familiar  with  the  work  of  one  prominent  man  in 
science,  whose  discoveries  are  well  known  to  all  of  you,  and  I  will  say  that  every  dis- 
covery which  he  has  made  in  the  last  ten  years  was  written  out  and  predicted  by  this 
man  before  he  began  the  experiment  on  that  subject.  lie  reasoned  out  that  if  this 
be  true, that  must  follow;  and,  after  he  has  reasoned  this  out,  he  set  to  work  to  prove 
his  reason.  The  scientificman  reasons  from  known  to  unknown  facts;  and  what- 
ever he  sets  to  work  to  prove — whether  he  be  right  or  wrong — it  is  a  very  gratifying 
statement  to  make  that  for  themost  part  he  has  been  willing  to  admit  his  error. 

Now  it  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  about  the  desirability  of  a  healthy 
body.  We  know  that  without  a  healthy  body  the  mind  certainly  cannot  be  healthy, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  soul  can  be  healthy.  Should  we  not  instruct 
the  young  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  healthy  ladies?  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  question  about  this.  Even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  healthy  bodies,  all  of  us  need  instruction.  Let  me  give  an  illus- 
tration:— The  doctor  says  "take  good  air."  The  patient  goes  off  to  some  seaside 
or  lakeside  resort,  or  mountain  place,  sits  upon  the  piazza  and  takes  in  good  air; 
or  drives  about  lazily  in  a  carriage  and  takes  in  good  air.  Now  we  know  that  there 
Is  an  internal  respiration  and  an  external  respiration,  and  that  the  amount  of 
oxygen  that  is  taken  into  the  blood  can  be  only  so  much.  There  is  not  a  mountain 
in  the  world  high  enough,  tliere  Is  not  a  cavern  in  the  world  deep  enough,  to  add 
to  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  our  blood  absorbs;  but  the  oxygen  which  is  taken 
into  our  blood  is  practically  outside  the  body;  it  does  not  come  in-contact  with  the 
little  cells,  it  does  not  nourish,  it  does  not  change  the  nutrition  of  bone,  muscle, 
or  brain.  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  get  good  air.  The  good  air  is  all  well 
enough;  but  before  we  can  use  it,  we  must  create  a  demand  for  it  by  exercise.  The 
best  air  that  I  can  breathe  will  not  nourish  the  muscles  of  my  arm  unless  I  exercise 
them.  The  best  oxygen  that  I  can  take  into  my  body  will  not  nourish  my  brain 
unless  exercised  at  the  same  time.  That  oxygen  will  simply  float  through,  passing 
from  lung  back  to  lung,  and  be  thrown  out  without  practically  having  entered  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  body. 

Then  again,  there  is  one  other  thinj;  about  which  so  many  of  us  are  fearfully 
Ignorant,  and  we  fail  to  instruct  our  students  in  this  matter;  I  refer  to  mental 
activity.  Certainly,  when  so  much  depends  upon  mental  activity,  when  success  In 
life  depends  upon  it,  should  we  not  strive  to  learn  the  conditions  under  which  the 
mind  grows  and  increases  in  strength?  I  can  only  lay  down  a  few  general  rules 
here,  which  might  be  amplified  almost  indeflnitely.  Now  what  I  have  said  In 
regard  to  muscle  and  bone,  refers  equally  well  to  the  brain.  We  fhust  exercise  the 
brain  in  order  to  strengthen  it,  and  we  must  exercise  all  of  its  faculties.  We  must 
exercise  the  reason  and  will  and  the  imagination.  "What,"  says  one,  "a  scientific 
man  advising  that  the  imagination  be  exercised!"  Yes,  it  certainly  has  Its  ofllce. 
Without  trained  imagination  the  scientiflc  world  could  not  have  progressed  as  it  has. 
Every  discovery  made  by  science  has  had  a  pre-existence  in  the  imagination  of 
some  man  of  genius.  The  boy  or  girl  who  fails  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  will 
never  build  cottages  on  the  earth.  To  give  a  few  general  rules: — In  the  first  place 
we  may  say  that  it  is  a  good  plan  in  the  training  of  children  to  develop,  to  a  certain 
-extent,  their  bent  in  one  direction.  Now  please  to  understand  me  upon  this  point. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  child  should  be  allowed  to  have  its  own  way  about  what  it 
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should  study  or  not  study.  But  if  a  child  shows  special  aptitude  for  one  line  of 
study,  that  line  should  be  encouraged.  He  should  be  given  an  oppportunity  to  do 
the  best  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do.  I  think  it  is  often  well  to  compel  children 
to  study  that  which  they  like  least,  because  It  shows  that  they  need  development  in 
that  direction.  If  I  find  that  one  of  my  boys  has  no  musical  taste,  I  take  care  to- 
see  that  he  gets  a  musical  taste,  if  I  can  give  it  to  him.  If  he  is  weak  in  that  part, 
I  desire  to  improve  him  in  that  direction.  There  is  an  obvious  advantage  for  every 
one  who  exercises  the  mind  to  any  great  extent,  to  have  some  special  field  of  labor. 
This  special  field  of  labor  in  which  the  mind  should  be  trained,  need  not  necessarily^ 
be  thai  by  means  of  which  the  individual  makes  his  living.  Illustrations  are  nunu»r- 
ous  where  men  of  genius  have  taken  up,  as  it  were,  some  side  issue,  and  have 
pui'sued  it  until  they  have  known  more  about  tliat  tliiujr  than  anybody  else.  Tlvese 
are  the  men  who  make  discoveries.  I  do  not  suppose  that  all  of  us  can  make  dis- 
coveries; but  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  have  a  hobby  as  it  were,  to  have  something- 
that  we  try  to  find  out  all  about,  to  set  ourselves  to  know  as  much  about  that  thing 
as  anybody  in  the  world,  and  then  not  content,  to  go  ahead  and  find  out  a  little  more 
about  It.  This  should  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme;  but  we  should  cultivate,  to 
some  extent,  the  natural  bent  of  the  student,  and  do  this  with  ourselves  as  well. 

Again,  there  is  the  question  of  mental  rest.    How  in  the  world  is  one  to  get  any" 
rest?    There  is  no  proof  that,  from  the  time  the  brain  first  awakens  to  activity,  from 
that  time  until  death,  the  mind  ever  ceases  from  its  activity.    Even  in  sound  sleep- 
the  mind  is  active.    You  can  give  it  rest  by  changing  the  lines  along  which  it  works » 
by  having  pastimes  which  call  into  play  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  most  important  point  before  us  is  a  discussion  of  the  prevention  of  disease. 
Do  you  know  that  until  within  the  last  ten  years  (and  possibly  it  is  true  now» 
though  not  to  quite  so  marked  an  extent)  one-fourth  of  the  children  born  in  the 
civilized  world  die  before  they  reach  five  years  of  ajre?  Do  you  know  that  one- 
half  of  these  deaths  are  due  to  one  class  of  disease  which  is  mainly  preventable,, 
that  one-half  of  these  deaths  Ire  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  food  which  they  ei^t, 
cases  of  milk  poisoning?  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  simply  begun  to  see 
the  truth  of  this.  We  know  how  to  prevent  these  deaths,  and  in  New  York  city 
alone  they  save  now  about  thirty-five  more  children  out  of  every  hundred  among 
the  poorer  classes,  than  were  saved  ten  years  ago.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  teach, 
that  milk  under  certain  conditions  may  become  a  poison  more  potent  than  any  that 
was  known  to  the  chemist  of  twenty  years  ago?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  teach  them 
how  the  formation  of  these  poisons  may  be  prevented?  Prof.  Fall  has  told  you  that 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  people  die  in  the  United  States  every  year  from  typhoid 
fever;  that  five  hundred  thousand  people  are  sick  every  year  in  tha  United  States 
from  typhoid  fever;  that  the  money  which  you  pay  for  the  existence  of  this  disease 
is  about  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  a  dollar  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  The  historian  of  the  future  when  he  comes  to  write  up  our  century  will  tell 
about  the  many  grand  discoveries  made,  but  he  will  be  compelled  to  tell  you  that 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  government  of  the  United  States  spent 
more  money  in  tlie  invc^ipation  of  hoj?  cholera  than  it  did  for  the  prevention  of 
disease.  It  is  said  that  typhoid  fever  is  mainly  a  preventable  disease.  I  will  say  ta 
you  that  upon  the  teachers  of  this  country  depends  a  thorough  teaching  of  that  les- 
son which  was  taught  many  hundred  years  ago, — that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  be  his  brother's  keeper.  We  read  with  horror  of  the  heathen  Hindoo,  who,  during 
the  dry  season,  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground  which  fills  with  water  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  during  the  next  dry  season  he  uses  this  supply  for  his  drinking  water,, 
his  bath  tub,  and  his  laundry  tub.  And  the  people  from  a  beautiful  little  place  iii 
Michigan  take  their  drinking  water  supply  from  a  lake  around  which  are  situated 
beautiful  little  cottages.  The  people  bathe  in  this  lake  and  run  their  sewers  into- 
this  lake;  but  we  are  not  Hindoos.  Five  large  cities  take  their  drinking  water 
supply  from  the  Mississippi  river,  and  into  the  Mississippi  river  fiow*  their  sewerage 
and  waste.  I  have  said  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  preventable  disease.  For  many 
years  Munich,  a  place  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  was  annually  visited 
by  typhoid  fever;  there  died  each  year  many  thousand  people.  Through  the  ener- 
gies of  one  man,  very  largely,  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  town  has  been  Improved. 
First  sewers  were  put  in.  and  later  a  supply  of  pure  drinking  water  was  brought 
from  one  of  the  mountain  lakes.  Since  1824  there  has  not  been  a  death  from  typhoid 
fever  in  Munich.    This  has  all  been  done  largely  through  the  efforts  of  one  man. 

I  have  told  you  the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  annually.  The  average 
number  is  between  eight  and  ten  per  thousand.  The  average  number  of  deaths  in 
New  York  city  is  about  two  in  every  ten.    The  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  is 
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greater  among  the  farmers  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  than  it  is  in  the 
densely  populated  districts  in  New  York  city;  and  why?  Simply  because  years  ago 
the  legislature  of  New  York  attempted  to  protect  the  water  supply  of  New  York 
city. 

Prof.  Fall  has  also  spoken  of  the  number  of  deaths  by  consumption,  about  150,000 
in  this  country  every  year.  There  die  in  the  civilized  world  every  year  about  one 
million,  ninety-five  thousand^people  of  consumption.  It  means  two  every  minute. 
There  are  18,000  consumptives  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Two  years  ago  1  went  before 
the  legislature  and  made  a  plea  for  the  consumptives  of  Michigan,  asking  the  legis- 
lature to  take  into  consideration  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise  to 
build  a  hospital  or  place  of  retreat  for  these  consumptives.  My  request  never  got  as 
far  as  a  report  from  the  committee.  The  question  Is  whether  human  lives  are  worth 
anything  or  not.  It  is  difficult  for  the  average  man  to  understand  that  disease  Is 
something  that  can  be  prevented.  For  untold  generations  we  have  been  believing 
that  disease  is  something  that  must  come  upon  us,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  get 
out  of  the  old  line.  The  time  will  come  when  typhoid  fever  and  consumption  will 
cease,  and  the  hastening  of  that  time  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  instruction 
given  by  our  teachers  concerning  infectious  diseases.  We  must  grow  up  a  gener- 
ation of  men  and  women  who  know  that  disease  is  not  something  that  is  sent  upon 
them  by  an  All-wise  Providence;  that  there  is  not  a  fate  which  hangs  over  each 
man's  head.  Is  not  this  a  work  in  which  we  should  engage  with  a  great  deal  of 
earnestness?    Is  not  this  worthy  of  our  attention? 

Some  one  made  a  statement  of  this  kind  a  short  time  ago: — "It  is  good  to  have 
infectious  diseases  among  us;  only  the  weak  and  the  infirm  die.  It  Is  simply 
a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  You  might  with  Just  as  much  reason  take 
a  dozen  men  and  blindfold  them,  and  march  them  up  and  down  the  street,  and  tell 
them  to  fire  into  a  crowd  of  people,  and  only  the  liars  and  thieves  and  bad  people 
will  be  killed.  Certainly  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  development  when  we  shall 
not  have  to  rely  upon  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  or  typhoid  fever,  to  act  as  agents 
of  natural  selection  for  us. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  to  which  I  want  to  refer.  Did  you  ever  think  that 
disease  was  immoral  in  its  effects?  I  think  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  give  you  an 
illustration.  In  1888  there  was  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Decatur,  Alabama. 
A  few  days  after  the  yellow  fever  appeared,  the  mayor,  through  the  Associated 
Press,  asked  for  contributions  of  the  rest  of  the  coimtrj*.  The  responsive  people 
began  to  pour  in  car-load  after  car-load  of  provisions,  clothes,  etc.  The  State 
Health  Officer  at  that  time  was  a  man  who  had  grown  old  in  the  study  of  sanitary 
science.  As  soon  as  yellow  fever  appeared  at  Decatur,  he  went  there;  and  through 
the  Associated  Press  he  asserted  that  the  people  of  Decatur  were  not  in  need  of 
help.  The  people  of  Decatur  onnie  verj'  near  nu>l>l)ing  the  old  man;  he  wa«  In  danger 
of  his  life.  Within  ten  or  fifteen  days,  train-load  after  train-load  of  provisions 
began  to  come  in,  and  the  population  became  greatly  increased.  People  came 
in  to  get  the  good  things  that  were  sent.  They  would  get  as  much  as  they  could 
and  go  back  to  their  homes,  with  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  disease  with  them. 
With  the  oncoming  cold  weather  the  disease  was  arrested.  In  the  spring  of  1889 
the  people  of  Decatur  asked  the  Governor  of  Alabama  to  allow  them  to  burn  the 
houses  in  which  there  had  been  yellow  fever;  to  destroy  all  the  clothes  which  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  yellow  fever  patients,  and  reimburse  the  people  of  Decatur. 
Husbands  preferred  bills  for  taking  care  of  their  sick  wives.  Fathers  and  mothers 
charged  expert  nurses'  fees  for  taking  care  of  their  own  children.  This  was 
demanded  by  the  people  of  Decatur.  The  President  of  the  United  States  had  had 
placed  at  his  disposal  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  used.  He  said  through  his  repre- 
sentative, "Any  day  that  you  make  a  requisition  on  me  for  this  money,  I  will  give  it 
and  I  will  send  a  coi^s  of  people  to  destroy  and  n^bulld  the  houses."  In  March.  1880, 
the  Governor  called  a  board  to  consider  this  matter.  We  met  In  the  historic  old 
capitol  of  Alabama.  We  heard  first  a  very  Impassioned  speech  from  the  mayor  of 
Decatur,  setting  forth  the  horrors  through  which  they  had  gone.  He  spoke  for 
one-half  day.  Then  there  was  a  speech  from  the  mayor  of  Memphis.  He  said  that 
unless  this  work  was  done,  the  people  of  Memphis  would  quarantine.  A  similar 
speech  from  the  representative  of  Nashville,  also  one  from  the  president  of  the 
Louisvillee  &  Nashville  road,  which  runs  through  Decatur.  There  was  present  a 
representative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  said  "I  am  willing  to 
draw  for  the  Governor  of  Alabama  the  money  necessary  to  do  all  these  things/' 
The  Governor  said  "I  am  ready  to  make  this  requisition."  After  all  these  speeches 
liad  been  made,  this  old  man  stood  up  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  for 
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the  yellow  fever  germ  to  go  as  far  north  as  Decatur,  and  that  the  request  the  people 
made  was  simply  robbery  and  thievery.  Turning  to  the  Governor  he  said,  "You 
have  a  right  to  ask  my  resignation,  but  such  a  requisition  I  shall  never  make."  I 
mention  this  to  show  that  science  when  properly  applied  and  by  those  who  under- 
stand it,  has  its  beneficial  effect  in  turning  aside  any  such  immoral  influences  as 
those  which  I  have  mentioned. 

President  Fiske: 
Is  pneumonia  largely  preventable? 

Dr.  Vaughan: 

Yes,  but  not  In  the  same  way  that  these  other  diseases  are.  Many  of  us  carry 
the  germ  of  pneumonia  with  us.    It  is  able  to  develop  under  certain  conditions. 

Dr.  Hinsdale: 

You  called  our  attention  to  the  greater  immunity  which  the  citizen  of  New  York 
eujoys  in  i-eepect  to  typhoid  fever,  and  spoke  of  the  water.  Is  that  the  sole  factor 
that  enters  in?  ^ 

Dr.  Vaughan: 

It  is  not  the  sole  factor.  There  are  exceptional  cases  where  typhoid  fever  is 
disseminated  through  the  air.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  99  out  of  100  cases  are  due  to 
impure  drinking  water. 

President  Fiske: 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Baker. 

Dr.  Baker: 

Mr.  chairman,  I  did  not  come  here  with  any  intention  of  speaking  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  entirely  unprepared  to  give  you  anything  that  would  be  useful  along 
this  line.  I  have  had  very  much  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  paper,  and  to  the 
discussion  by  Prof.  Vaughan.  I  hoped  to  hear  in  the  discussion  some  more  concise 
outline  of  what  the  course  in  the  college  was  to  be.  than  Prof.  Vaughan  gave  us, 
and  I  shall  hope  that  some  one  will  take  up  that  branch  of  the  subject  and  speak  on 
it.    I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Prof.  Wright: 

This  history  of  typhoid  fever  In  Munich  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  the  results  of  scientific  research  of  this  generation,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  will 
go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  researches.  The  work  there 
was  accomplished  through  one  man.  It  was  *not  accomplished  by  the  education  of 
the  common  people.  In  regard  to  a  city's  water  supply,  almost  everything  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  of  one  man. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we  can  accomplish  vei-y  much  in  this  matter  of 
salvation  by  college  education,  Is  not  quite  so  clear  to  my  mind,  so  much  of  It 
depends  upon  the  right  administration  of  affairs  by  our  civil  authorities  and 
officials.  The  danger  of  getting  a  smattering  of  science  that  is  not  very  thoroughly 
established,  that  shall  unsettle  people's  comfort  and  happiness.  Is,  I  fear,  a  some- 
what serious  one.  I  have  known  people  so  much  afraid  of  grape  seeds  that  they 
would  never  allow  their  children  to  eat  a  grape  unless  they  took  the  seeds  out. 
Occasionally  I  have  bad  a  child  of  mine  come  lionie  from  school  with  some 
hypienic  notion  that  made  him  afraid  he  was  going  to  be  poisoned  if  he  drank 
a  cup  of  water,  and  lie  made  life  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family  unendurable. 
The  question  is,  how  much  we  can  do?  Can  we  confine  our  teaching  to  those 
who  can  use  It  wisely?  This  matter  of  saving  the  city  children  from  poisonouB 
water  or  milk,  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  city  administration:  and  that  can  b^  accom- 
plished only  through  the  purification  of  our  polities.  I  wish  Dr.  Vaughan  would 
tell  us  how  we  can  get  the  farmers  to  find  out  wliether  their  water  is  safe. 

What  little  attempt  I  have  seen  In  regard  to  stamping  out  consumption  by 
legislation  seems  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  The  time  is  a  long  way  off  before 
Christian  nations  will  consent  to  look  upon  consumption  as  we  used  to  look  upon 
leprosy.  I  have  seen  some  theories  proposed  for  stamping  out  consumption  which 
were  very  impracticable.    We  shall  never  get  anything  practicable  until  our  Ideas  of 
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ciTilization  completely  change.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria,  there  Is  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  but  a  work 
which  lies  in  the  Intelligent  health  officer,  not  in  the  general  intelligence  that  you 
hope  to  get  into  our  public  schools. 

Dr.  Vaughan: 

There  are  several  statements  of  Prof.  Wright's  which  I  should  like  to  say  just  a 
word  or  two  about.  In  the  first  place  he  says  that  the  matter  of  supplying  the 
children  with  good  milk  is  a  matter  of  cdty  administration.  That  is  true  to  some 
extent.  However,  it  would  not  harm  those  who  manage  our  city  offairs  to  know 
more  about  hygiene  than  they  do. 

Now  about  the  water  supply.  I  think  the  tendency  of  science  is  that  it  would  be 
better  for  all  of  us  to  die  of  consumption  than  to  do  anything  that  was  inhumane, 
because  to  do  anything  inhumane  would  bo  a  means  of  improper  education.  I 
might  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  proposition  as  that  which  Prof. 
Wright  speaks  of.  A  hundred  years  ago  leprosy  was  very  common.  Our  forefathers 
knew  there  was  only  one  way  of  stamping  out  leprosy.  The  method  now  would 
be  called  inhumane,  but  it  was  not  so  bad  after  all.  About  200  years  ago  there 
were  1,900  leper  hospitals  in  Europe.  A  leper  could  live  only  In  one  of  these 
hospitals.  A  leper  could  go  from  one  place  to  another.  If  he  traveled  by  day  he 
must  wear  a  distinctive  garb  so  that  he  could  be  recognized  and  avoided,  or  if  by 
night  a  bell.  Our  forefathers  succeeded  in  stamping  out  leprosy.  Now  we  ask 
that  consumption  be  stamped  out.  Has  this  already  been  done  to  any  exteat? 
Twelve  years  ago  the  city  of  Hamburg  tried  to  prevent  consumptives  from  spitting 
on  the  streets  and  in  public  conveyances.  They  tried  to  instruct  consumptives 
as  to  how  they  should  live.  The  death  rate  from  consumption  in  Hamburg  has 
decreased  remarkably;  if  It  could  decrease  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  same 
ratio,  in  the  year  2202  there  would  not  be  a  case  of  consumption  In  the  world.  I 
do  not  think,  that  any  one  ever  proposed  to  isolate  consumptives.  No  one  of  any 
scientific  standing  has  ever  proposed  that.  There  Is  no  need  of  any  inhumanity  at 
all;  in  fact,  the  treatment  which  we  propose  Is  humane  throughout,— humane  to 
the  consumptive  and  his  friends,  and  to  the  world  in  general.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Michigan  today  asks  that  every  case  of  consumption  be  reported  to 
the  board.  Not  that  they  want  to  Isolate  the  consumptive,  but  simply  that  they 
might  distribute  among  the  family  and  friends  of  that  patient  some  very  simple, 
plain  rules  which  will  tell  how  they  may  live  with  that  consumptive  and  not 
acquire  the  disease.  The  experiment  has  been  made  that  the  safest  place  In  the 
world  today  from  consumption  Is  not  In  our  schoolhouses,  it  Is  not  even  on  our 
streets.  It  Is  In  a  consumptive  hospital  filled  with  consumptives;  that  Is  the  place 
that  Is  safer  than  any  other  place  from  consumption.  A  wild  beast  turned  loose  on 
our  streets  would  be  a  dangerous  thing.  A  caged  lion  may  be  driven  along  the 
streets  and  we  would  not  be  afraid  of  It.  We  think  that  consumptives  should  be 
Instructed;  It  Is  largely  a  campaign  of  education.  Simply  to  instruct  him  that  he 
Is  not  to  spit  In  his  handkerchief,  that  he  must  use  a  spittoon  when  he  Is  In  the 
house  (can  even  carry  one  of  the  little  paper  spittoons  In  his  pocket),  and  the 
material  must  be  burned.  There  Is  nothing  Inhumane  about  it.  There  are 
hundreds  of  people  with  consumption  in  the  State  of  Michigan  today  who  are  too 
poor,  and  some  of  them  too  Ignorant,  to  be  Instructed.  As  Prof.  Wright  says  it 
Is  only  half  knowledge  that  causes  people  to  be  frightened.  It  certainly  cannot 
frighten  children  to  teach  them  that  there  is  no  danger  of  going  Into  the  room 
where  there  is  consumption.  We  can  certainly  teach  the  children  who  are  going  to  be 
farmers  hereafter  that  it  Is  not  a  proper  thing  to  dig  a  well,  a  cess  pool,  and  a  privy 
vault  within  ten  feet  of  each  other.  That  Is  the  reason  why  the  farmer  has 
typhoid  fever. 

Prof.  Wright: 

The  things  I  said  were  stirred  up  by  some  articles  I  have  seen  which  took 
about  the  extreme  grounds  that  I  protested  against.  I  have  no  criticism  to 
make  of  these  very  wise  and  temperate  things  that  Prof.  Vaughan  has 
mentioned. 

Prop.  Fall: 

I  want  Just  a  half  minute  to  say  two  or  three  things.  It  was  a  great  work  that 
was  wrought  In  the  city  of  Munich  when  the  death  rate  was  diminished  from 
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24  and  over  per  thousand,  do\NTi  to  less  than  one  per  thousand,  and  no  cases  In 
the  city  of  Munich.  That  is  not  the  ^reat  work  which  has  been  wrought  from  the 
standpoint  of  science.  The  great  work  which  has  been  wrought  is  the  work  whictt 
has  been  wrought  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  I^o  you  know  itV  When  the  statement 
can  be  made  on  good  autliority  that  from  one-half  to  four-fifths  of  the  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever  and  diplitheria  are  being  today  pi-evented,  1  say  it  is  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  act  of  one  man  of  influence  in  the  city  of  Munich.  That  is  done 
by  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people.  One  man  cannot  do  this  work;  it  depends  upon 
the  tKlucation  of  the  people.  Let  us  see.  We  had  typhoid  fever  In  our  little  city; 
the  prominent  man  of  our  town  was  stricken  down;  his  wife  had  it.  The  great  wel- 
fare of  our  city  depended  on  the  life  of  that  man.  He  recovered  from  typhoid 
fever.  We  began  to  ask  ourselves  what  was  the  cause?  It  came  out  that  it  was 
due  to  impure  water.  We  said,  *'We  must  have  a  i>ublic  water  supply,  and  we 
will  get  it  by  extending  a  campaign  of  education."  The  campaign  of  education 
was  caiTied  on  through  the  agency  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  They  came 
down  and  spent  two  days  there,  and  attacked  the  water  supply.  The  result  was 
that  the  people  of  Albion  became  so  thoroughly  aroused  that  they  were  ready  to 
fight  for  a  pure  water  supply.  No  man  of  influence  could  have  gone  into  Albion 
and  established  a  water  supply.  It  took  the  vote  of  the  people  to  bond  the  city 
for  it.  You  camiot  get  public  entei*prises  established  until  you  have  public  senti- 
ment, and  that  means  that  the  people  themselves  shall  be  informed  In  this  matter. 
I  would  like  to  present  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  College  Section  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
that  Sanitary  Science  should  fonu  a  part  of  every  college  course. 

After  a  brief  discus^on  the  above  resolution  was  amended  and  adopted  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  College  Section  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
that  Sanitary  Science  should  form  a  part  of  every  college  and  normal  school  course. 


VALUE     OF     ATHLETICS     TO     COLLEGE      DISCIPLINE      AND      MORAL 

TRAINING. 

DR.   D.   C.  THOMAS,   ADRIAN. 

The  importance  of  physical  culture  has  been  recognized  for  many  gen- 
erations. The  Athenians  emphasized  physical  training  not  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  a  means  toward  mental  and  spiritual  health.  The  end  of 
physical  development  among  the  Spartans  was  realized  when  their  youth 
had  attained  physical  strength  and  courage.  The  Athenian  youth  was  to 
have  a  perfect  body  and  moral  excellence  of  soul.  The  Spartan  was  to 
possess  power  and  courage.  The  aim  of  the  former  was  to  beautify;  the 
latter  to  harden.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  physical  training  has 
had  a  more  or  less  definite  purpose  in  these  two  directions.  Physical 
training  among  the  ancients  was  not  practiced  for  perfection  and 
strength  only,  but  for  a  higher  purpose  also.  But  while  we  have  faith  in 
the  motto  ^*Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  yet  we  never  teach  that  a  sound 
body  has  any  influence  on  the  cliaracters  of  men,  nor  that  physical  cour- 
age has  anything  to  do  with  moral  courage.  And,  today,  it  is  still  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  influence  of  physical  exercises  and  games  has  been 
appreciated  for  more  than  half  its  value'. 

We  desire  to  maintain  that  proper  physical  training  may  affect  the 
characters  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men.  We  believe  that,  while  matter 
and  mind  are  in  their  nature  diametrically  opposite,  the}'  are  at  the  same 
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time  most  intimately  connected.    This  connection  is  a  mystery;  but  that 
this  connection  is  close,  intimate,  and  important  all  must  recognize. 

The  mind  can  only  know  and  see  the  world  through  the  body.  The 
very  elements  of  knowledge  are  the  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  intui- 
tions of  reason.  With  these  data  every  mind  must  begin,  and  through, 
the  processes  of  apperception  and  differentiation  the  highest  wisdom  is 
attained.  The  mind  can  not  say  to  the  body,  ^*I  have  no  need  of  thee;'* 
nor  can  the  body  sav  to  the  mind,  "I  have  no  need  of  tliee."  These  two 
natures,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  in  this  life  must  dwell  together 
^nd  develop  together,  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  standard  of  perfec- 
tion for  both.  Body  and  mind  must  grow  up  together  in  harmony.  The 
development  of  one  should  begin  with  the  development  of  the  other.  The 
mind  should  not  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  the  body,  nor  the  body  to 
the  neglect  of  the  mind.  The  growth  should  be  simultaneous  and  sym- 
metrical. The  eijual  care  of  both  body  and  mind  of  the  child  should  be 
^'xercised  until  maturity  is  reached.  In  order  to  have  clear  aesthetic  and 
ethical  notions,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  a  vigorous  tenement  for  the 
mind. 

We  believe  there  is  a  moral  consideration  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
body.  It  is  as  proper  to  have  a  high  esteem  for  a  good  physique  as  for  a 
good  mind.  The  care  of  the  body  involves  a  moral  duty.  We  are  to  grow 
in  stature.  This  is  a  personal  duty.  To  do  this  we  must  regard  proper 
diet,  dress,  exercise,  and  habits  of  cleanliness.  These  are  moral  obliga- 
tions which  we  can  not  ignore.  No  amount  of  mere  book  learning  will  be 
a  substitute  for  a  pure  and  perfect  body.  The  neglect  of  the  latter  is 
a  sin. 

But  it  is  the  athletic  phase  of  physical  training  that  we  purpose  to 
emphasize  in  this  paper — the  art  of  training  which  pertains  to  games  and 
sports,  and  their  influence  in  moulding  character.  There  is  no  period  of 
manhood  when  character  is  so  rapidly  formed  as  during  school  and 
college  life.  We  often  sjx^ak  of  college  bred  men  and  women,  and  when 
we  come  to  know  them  intimately  we  are  puzzled  often  times  to  deter- 
mine what  is  meant  by  the  term  college  bred.  The  student  with  a  desir- 
able character  owes  as  much  of  his  development  to  the  fellows  with 
whom  he  associates  and  to  his  games  and  sports  as  he  does  to  his  teach- 
ers and  his  books.  A  young  man  may  get  through  college  in  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  manner  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  ever  to  call  into  exercise  any 
particular  virtue  of  either  self  denial  or  control.  During  all  this  time 
his  strength  has  never  been  tested  nor  his  real  character  brought  out. 
The  virtues  of  true  manhood  have  never  btH?n  developed  nor  his  mastery 
over  the  temptations  of  the  world  strengthened.  This  truth  is  suggested 
to  us  by  the  noble  words  of  Milton:  **1  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  or  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and 
sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  gar- 
land is  to  be  run  for  not  without  dust  or  heat.  Assuredly,  we  bring  not 
innocence  into  the  world,  we  bring  impurity  much  rather;  that  which 
purifies  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  The  virtue,  therefore, 
which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the 
utmost  that  vice  promises  to  her  follow<?rs  and  rt^jects  it,  is  but  a  blank 
virtue,  not  a  pure  virtue." 

Practically,  untested  virtue  is  no  virtue  at  all.  A  teacher  ci\n  judge 
the  disposition  of  his  pupils  better  on  the  school  ground  in  their  sports 
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and  games  than  in  the  school  room,  and  here  he  finds  his  opportunity 
for  correction.  His  influence  here  is  of  vastly  more  service  in  moulding 
the  future  man  and  citizen  than  in  the  school  house.  And  so  with  the 
college.  There  we  have  to  deal  with  young  men.  They  find  in  sports  and 
games  their  safety  valve.  Since  the  introduction  of  athletics  into  our 
colleges  and  universities,  more  than  half  the  barbarism  of  hazing  has 
vanished.  The  brutality  of  college  tricks  is  almost  unknown — ^and  is  it 
not  because  college  students  have  found  better  ways  to  have  fun,  and  are 
putting  their  surplus  energy  to  better  use? 

The  well  established  rules  in  the  various  games  are  disciplinary.  They 
are  all  based  on  the  principle  of  fair  play.  No  undue  advantage  is  to  be 
taken  and  winning  must  depend  upon  merit.  In  well  regulated  games 
selfishness  has  no  place;  patience  and  self  control  may  have  their 
perfect  work.  The  novice  who  has  not  had  the  drill  and  experience  soon 
"loses  his  head"  when  under  the  gaze  of  expectant  eyes  during  a  contest. 
Only  the  well  disciplined  can  be  trusted  in  contests  of  any  moment.  In 
trial  of  superiority  between  college  teams  where  reputation  is  at  stake, 
the  best  men  are  chosen;  and  as  a  rule  these  are  the  best  students.  In 
our  experience,  where  military  drill  was  voluntary,  we  found  those  who 
endured  the  ngor  of  military  discipline  without  murmuring  were,  on  the 
average,  the  best  scholars  in  their  classes.  After  a  long  period  of  obser- 
vation we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  athletic  spirit  is  not  incompatible 
with  excellence  in  scholarship.  Rather,  we  believe  that  athletics  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  scholarship. 

And  what  we  would  urge  for  gentlemen  we  would  also  recommend  for 
ladies.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  ladies  may  not  participate 
in  the  more  refined  games.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  why  she  may  not 
compete  in  croquet  and  tennis,  and  here  she  can  study  the  characters  of 
young  men  better  than  in  the  parlor.  If  a  young  man  in  playing  croquet 
should  move  a  ball  into  position  when  he  thought  he  was  not  observed, 
or  lie  about  a  point,  the  young  lady  with  whom  he  was  playing  need 
have  no  further  evidence  of  his  lack  of  honor  or  truthfulness  in  other 
matters.  Such  a  young  man  could  not  be  trusted.  The  fact  is  that 
young  persons  gain  or  lose  their  honor  as  quickly  in  the  games  they 
play  or  the  sports  they  indulge  in,  as  in  any  other  part  of  their  college 
performances. 

Play. figures  as  a  large  factor  in  education.  Games  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged and  supported.  No  faculty  of  instruction  is  complete  without  a 
competent,  educated  director.  Every  college  should  have  such  a  man, 
who  should  have  control  and  direction  of  athletics.  He  should  see  that 
the  games  and  sports  are  properly,  regularly,  and  temperately  indulged 
in.  The  members  of  the  faculty  should  take  the  same  interest  in  these 
things  as  they  are  expected  to  take  in  other  matters  of  the  college.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  public  games  are  ignored  by 
members  of  our  college  faculties.  They  find  convenient  excuses  to  be 
absent  when  contests  come  off,  and  even  affect  to  despise  games  or 
rf»?]rard  their  presence  on  such  occasions  as  undignified.  We  have  wit- 
nessed contests  where  members  of  the  faculty  and  other  oflBcers  of  the 
ccllejre  were  conspicuous  for  their  absence.  No  sign  of  recognition  from 
anybody  in  authority;  everything  seemed  to  run  itself  and  nobody 
responsible.  Under  such  circumstances  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
results  could  not  be  expected.     Such  a  state  of  things  shows  that  the 
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best  order  of  fraternal  feeling  between  student  and  college  does  not  exist. 
The  truth  is,  v^e  affect  to  have  great  interest  in  the  physical  d«?velopaient 
of  the  young  student  and  we  set  forth  our  superior  advantages  in  this 
respect  in  our  annual  catalogues;  but  the  whole  pretense  is  a  ridiculous 
farce, — hollow  and  nothing  in  it.  We  do  not  mean  it.  Often  fair  gym- 
nasiums are  built  and  to  some  extent  equipped,  but  how  soon  in  too  many 
cases  do  they  become  neglected  old  barracks  and  look  more  like  a  rented 
mansion  in  a  deserted  village!  Most  of  what  is  done  in  our  colleges  is 
accomplished  through  athletic  organizations  of  the  students  themselves. 
Thoy  have  to  depend  upon  individual  subscriptions  and  gate  receipts  to 
keep  up  expenses,  and  generally  succeed  in  having  a  deficit  to  wrestle 
with  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

These  conditions  exist  in  our  public  schools  as  well.  We  all  acknowl- 
edge the  value  of  physical  training,  yet  no  fund  is  set  apart  for  this  work 
either  in  the  primary  or  more  advanced  departments  of  our  schools.  No 
taxes  are  levied  for  such  purpose.  This  phase  of  our  education  has  no 
standing  in  our  public  schools.  The  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  stimulants  on  the  human  system  is 
made  compulsory,  and  teachers  have  to  qualify  and  pass  examination  on 
the  subjects.  Now,  while  we  are  compelled  to  teach  physiology  and 
hygiene  theoretically,  we  are  left  without  any  provisions  for  the  practical 
exercise  of  the  various  functions  of  our  bodies.  This  whole  side  of  our 
nature  is  practically  ignored.  Hence  it  is  more  difficult  for  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  do  what  they  would.  There  has  been  in  the  early  life 
and  career  of  the  student  uq  taste  excited  for  perfection  and  harmony  of 
development  along  the  line  of  the  physical.  The  correspondent  for  our 
university,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Detroit  Free  PresSy  said  substantially 
that  the  institution  had  a  fine  and  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium  and 
a  competent  director,  yet  there  were  two  thousand  students  in  attend- 
ance who  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  the  gymnasium 
afforded.  The  authorities,  in  a  meeting  to  consider  the  fact,  declined  to 
make  the  attendance  compulsory.  This  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  condition  of  things!  Yet  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  even  one-third  of  the  students  get  the  benefit  of  these  ample  pro- 
visions. It  will  be  found  difficult  to  carry  on  gymnasium  work  without 
the  incentives  that  games  and  sports  supply.  Students  will  not  volun- 
tarily stick  to  their  daily  practice  from  a  merely  theoretical  standpoint. 
Abstract  theories  will  not  satisfy;  some  concrete  and  definite  end  must 
be  in  view.  In  their  contests  and  trials  they  must  see  that  thorough 
physical  drill  stands  them  in  good  stead  where  strength,  skill,  and 
endurance  are  required.  They  must  also  see  that  the  head  serves  them 
as  well  as  the  body.  A  student  must  see  that  easy  and  graceful  move- 
ments come  from  intelligent  practice,  and  these  are  qualities  to  be 
acquired;  and  when  he  once  comes  to  understand  that  '^main  strength 
and  stupidness"  are  not  the  elements  upon  which  to  depend,  and  to 
realize  that  the  body  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  intelligence  to  be 
under  its  complete  control  in  order  to  be  dextrous  and  graceful,  and  that 
an  awkward  presence  shows  a  lack  of  culture,  he  will  not  need  external 
compulsory  application  to  appreciate  the  gymnasium. 

Finally,'  in  opposing  athletics  are  we  not  losing  our  opportunity? 
Could  we  not  by  judi'cious  support  of  athletics  decrease  the  need  of  so 
much  petty  and  vexatious  control?    Would  not  the  burden  of  the  care 
42 
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'of  students  practically  vanish?  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  wiser  to  be  in 
symi>athy  with  the  games  and  sports  of  the  young  than  to  be  constantly 
in  opposition  to  them?  Is  it  wise  to  be  everlastingly  nagging  and  for- 
bidding and  threatening,  and  thereby  keeping  up  a  constant  friction 
between  faculty  and  student?  Would  not  the  application  of  a  little  com- 
mon sense  be  the  most  sensible  thing?  We  verily  believe,  if  we  would 
adopt  this  policy,  we  would  do  away  with  many  public  and  secret  vices 
which  we,  with  our  old  methods,  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish.  We 
would  increase  the  moral  strength  and  tone  of  our  young  men  and 
women. 

If  we  were  more  in  sympathy  with  the  external  happiness  of  our 
students,  we  could  see  even  in  their  play  an  opportunity.  Even  the 
much  deplored  game  of  football  might  have  some  value.  We  could  at 
least  see  in  that  game  an  element  of  American  genius  called  push.  And 
would  it  not  be  infinitely  more  to  our  credit  were  we  to  help  correct  the 
abuses  of  football,  rather  than  to  call  ourselves  together  and  memorial- 
ize the  legislature  of  a  commonwealth  to  stop  the  game? 

A  motion  was  adopted  that  a  copy  of  Prof.  Fall's  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  the  incori>oration  of  sanitary  science  into  the  courses  of  study 
in  our  colleges  and  normal  schools,  be  forwarded  to  each  faculty  inter- 
•ested,  duly  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  both  president  and  secre- 
tary elect. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  its  report  as  follows: 

For  president,  A.  G.  Slocum  of  Kalamazoo  College. 

For  vice  president,  J.  B.  Nykerk  of  Hope  College. 

For  secretary,  J.  T.  Ewing  of  Alma  College. 

Signed  by  Hamilton  King,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  J.  L.  Snyder,  Committee  on 
Nominations. 

This  report  was  adopted  and  the  college  section  adjourned. 


DISCUSSIOX. 

•^ Opened  by  Prer.  S perry: 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  occasion  to  observe  the  physical  life  of  our  Brother 
Thomas  know  very  well  what  sort  of  feelings  he  would  have  in  regard  to  vigorous 
physical  life.  1  do  not  know  whether  Pros.  Thomas  was  speaking  of  what  he 
thought  to  be  true  of  the  various  colleges,  when  he  spoke  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  paying  attention  to  physical  training  in  the  colleges.  It  is  eert4i.inly  true  that 
some  of  the  colleges  are  seeking  to  develop  to  some  extent  the  physical  life  of 
their  students,  and  they  feel  that  some  profitable  result  is  coming  out  of  the 
effort. 

I  turn  back  to  my  college  life  at  the  university  in  New  Haven,  and  I  recall  some- 
what sadly  that  the  university  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  pliysical  life  of  its 
students.  It  had  a  gymnasium,  an  extremely  isolated  and  neglected  region.  The 
physical  development  of  that  day  depended  ui>on  voluntary  associations  of  the 
students  who  came  together  for  boating,  ball  playing,  etc. 

I  do  not  know  that  tliere  is  a  subject  that  seems  to  me  more  worth  careful 
investigation  than  the  real  results  in  the  nervous  forces  and  the  heart  action, 
and  the  capacities  for  endurance  which  come  out  of  severe  athletic  contests  of  the 
present  time.  Incidents  will  not  prove  much  of  course.  If  special  incidents 
would  prove  anything  definite  in  regard  to  the  general  result,  it  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  call  up  some  special  incidents  of  magnificent  j'oung  men  whose  earthly 
-career  has  been  stopped  by  an  over-zeal  which  they  had  in  athletic  games.     It  is 
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an  Interesting  question  liow  far  tlie  future  of  some  of  our  young  men  is  to  be 
injured  l)ecjiuse  of  an  over-zeal  in  tliis  direction,  I  wisli  our  men  of  science  who 
stucly  carefully  the  nerve  energies  of  the  body  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
the  heart  action,  etc.,  might  be  induced  to  make  careful  experiments  In  regard 
to  the  matter,  and  that  they  might  complete  them  while  the  present  generatdon  is 
alive,  if  possible,  in  oixier  that,  if  we  are  to  modify  our  athletic  contests,  it  may 
be  done  quickly  and  intelligently. 

Let  me  say  something  in  favor  of  that  side  of  the  paper  which  has  been  fore- 
most in  m>'  mind.  One  result  of  athletic  contests  ouglit  to  be  the  power  to  con- 
centrate the  mind  upon  some  subject  and  hold  it  there.  I  cannot  remember  any 
theme  where  the  mind  was  held  so  successfully  uiK>n  the  attainment  of  one  object 
as  it  was  in  getting  the  prow  of  the  boat  in  which  I  rowed  a  little  ahead  of  the 
boat  with  which  we  were  racing.  I  do  not  see  why  that  discipline  may  not  come 
to  us  in  the  athletic  contest  as  well  as  along  some  other  lines.  It  was  a  concentra- 
tion of  mind,  involving  great  self  denial,  leading  us  to  shake  ofF  personal  consid- 
eration altogether.  I  know  vei-y  well  what  the  fe<»ling  of  mind  is  that  the  young 
man  has  when,  being  in  the  boat  race,  he  would  fell  the  next  stroke  if  he  knew  it 
would  land  him  in  heaven, — or  elsewhere.  I  know  how  it  is  to  become  careless 
of  personal  considerations  in  the  attempt  to  oooperate  with  others  in  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end. 

President  Fiske: 

Relative  to  this  concentration  of  mind,  how  much  value  do  you  tlidnk  that  disci- 
pline is  outside  of  that  particular  exi)erienceV  Was  that  concentration  of  any 
value  when  you  came  to  write  sermons? 

President  Sperry: 

I  don't  suppose  that  that  capacity  of  mind  conild  l>e  transferred  perfectly  from  one 
sphere  to  another.  I  hoi>e  that  some  good  came  out  of  it.  It  compelled  attention  of 
the  mind  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  concentration  of  the  energy  ui>on  the  one  thing 
to  be  done  at  that  time  which  makes  the  success  in  the  contest  possible,  and  I 
have  dared  to  hope  in  my  later  days  that  it  was  of  some  account  in  other  spheres. 

I  turn  to  the  sense  of  achievement.  I  do  not  know  how  much  that  sense  will 
•assist  him  along  other  lines.  If  a  man  went  to  college,  as  I  did,  as  a  young  man  with 
a  consciousness  of  physical  inferiority  resting  upon  him,  and  feeling  that  life  was 
hopeless  along  that  line,  and  it  suddenly  came  about  that  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  endurauc»e  was  attainable,  1  think  that  that  joyous  sense  of  achievement 
might  be  trusted  to  help  him  somewhat  in  some  other  line  of  contest  in  which  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  engage. 

Then  there  is  the  spirit  of  emulation.  I  notice  tbat  the  principle  of  emulation  is  no 
longer  one  of  general  force  in  education.  I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
you  who  have  not  made  a  recent  investigation,  that  the  New  Testament  recognizes 
the  principle  of  emulation.  The  principle  of  emulation  does  not  receive  a  very 
large  recognition.  It  receives  a  cautious  recognition  in  the  New  Testament  as  one 
of  the  practicable  principles  of  a  good  life;  and  because  that  is  true,  the  principle 
is  a  thing  which  is  to  l>e  recognized  in  our  athletic  contests,  not  as  a  bad  thing  at 
all,  but  as  a  thing  which,  kept  in  Its  own  place,  may  work  out  some  good  results. 

The  ability  which  a  man  has  in  an  athletic  contest  to  get  away  from  an  almost 
ever-present  self -consciousness  and  lose  himself  altogether  in  what  he  is  about  to 
achieve,  strikes  me  as  a  capital  result  of  the  athletic  contest.  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  in  the  general  tone  of  the  remarks  to  which  we  listened  last  night.  I 
•have  not  the  slightest  disposition  whatever  to  merge  myself  with  the  universe;  I 
propose  to  kcH'p  my  individuality.  Nevertheless,  I  do  think  it  is  a  capital  thing 
for  a  man  to  merge  his  personality  sometimes  in  that  of  his  club  or  boat  crew, 
and  make  common  cause  wfth  the  rest  of  them.  If  the  man  who  used  to  ply 
the  stroke  oar  in  my  boat  should  come  in.  I  should  probably  embrace  him,  no 
matter  who  was  here.  If  we  have  the  feeling  which  makes  common  cause  with  all 
the  rest,  self-(M)nsciou.<iness  is  lost  sight  of.  That  leads  me  to  say  what  a  detest- 
able thing  it  is  to  stH»  some  boy  playing  to  the  gallerj-s,  rather  than  splendidly  going 
into  the  accomplishment  of  the  game  just  lM»fort*  him.  The  love  of  esteem  of 
others  is  a  perfw^tly  comn't  motive  in  life,  until  we  love  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God.  I  went  to  some  kind  of  a  religious  convention  a  while 
ago  where  I  made  some  remark  in  regard  to  the  love  of  the  praise  of  men  as  a 
•remarkable  force  in  a  good  life,  and  a  man  of  long  countenance  administered  a 
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rebuke  to  me.  He  said  that  he  eared  for  the  esteem  of  God  only.  I  hunted  up  that 
fellow's  record;  and  I  am  going  for  him,  if  life  is  long  enough.  There  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  that  view  of  life.  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  <9reat 
riches.  What  is  a  good  name  but  the  principle  of  esteem?  Well,  the  principle  of 
humility  and  the  principle  of  self-esteem  can  both  be  developed  in  a  fine  athletic 
contest;  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  elder  brethren,  humility,  probably,  if  we 
should  try  it.  I  realize  that  that  would  be  the  result  in  my  ease.  Self-esteem,  is 
just  as  important  as  humility.  After  the  preacher  has  preached  humility  long 
enough,  he  ought  to  turn  around  and  preach  self-esteem.  A  certain  rational  self- 
esteem  comes  to  a  man  who  feels  that  his  physical  life  is  finely  developed. 

I  thinlv  in  the  discipline  of  the  college  that  athletics  do  more  for  others  than  for 
those  immediately  engaged  in  them.  We  are  rather  isolated  at  Olivet.  Sometimes 
after  we  have  studied  enough,  we  don't  quite  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves; 
and  when  that  time  comes  the  athletic  field  gives  us  fresh  air,  recreation,  and 
pleasant  relief. 

Prof.  Babb: 

I  wish  to  discuss  a  feature  and  phase  of  the  athletic  question  that  has  not  been 
very  strongly  touched  upon  by  either  of  the  speakers,  and  yet  a  phase  which 
seems  to  me  is  most  important  as  I  rqad  the  topic  printed  on  the  program,  the 
"Value  of  Athletics  to  College  Discipline  and  Moral  Training."  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  athletics  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
athletics  as  a  student;  I  have  been  very  much  interested  ever  since  that  time. 
Lately  I  have  been  extremely  interested  in  the  athletic  question  because  there  are 
several  points  involved  in  it  that  seem  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention  of  our 
college  faculties.  I  thoroughly  and  heartily  approve  in  every  way  of  athletics 
properly  managed.  There  is  nothing  that  can  do  the  individual  more  good  or  the 
student  body  as  a  whole,  than  the  encouragement  of  athletic  exercise,  particularly 
as  represented  by  teams  that  go  out  and  engage  in  inter-collegiate  contests.  There 
is  one  point  that  seems  very  important;  and  when  I  read  the  second  part  of  this 
question— "and  moral  training"— I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion  that  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  moral  training  is  the  inculcation  into  the  mind  of  every  student,  of  the 
principle  of  athletic  honor,  which  I  feel  is  not  always  in  such  a  contest.  I  do  not 
claim  for  the  students  of  the  institution  which  I  represent  anything  better  than 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  to  all  of  the  other  institutions.  I  do  feel  that 
there  has  been  in  the  past  in  our  own  institution,  and  in  every  institution,  actions 
that  are  extremely  reprehensible;  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us,  its  members 
of  the  faculties  of  these  institutions,  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  to  put  our  foot  upon 
the  evils  and  suppress  them.  I  am  a  little  embarrassed,  because  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions has  already  taken  action  that  puts  them  upon  a  footing  that  is  different 
from  the  one  which  I  represent.  The  University  has  already  taken  action,  looking 
to  the  personnel  of  their  teams,  that  is  worthy  of  our  commendation,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  them.  I  now  seek  to  have  the  other  collegiate  instituti(His  of 
Michigan  take  a  stand  that  will  suppress  the  worst  features  of  our  inter-collegiate 
contests,  if  possible.  We  ought  to  desire  to  win  in  our  contests,  but  we  should 
desire  to  win  in  such  a  way  that  we  would  not  be  ashamed  of  the  victory  when  it 
has  been  gained.  I  have  known  victories  in  which  the  victors  had  every  reason 
to  be  ashamed.  I  have  known  such  victories  in  my  own  team.  I  do  not  mean 
simply  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  There  are  certain  questions 
which  are  recogized  as  binding  upon  institutions,  that  are  not  recognized  in  our 
own  colleges.  I  have  prepared  a  resolution  which  I  think  will  cover  some  of  this 
ground,  which  I  wish  to  read: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  the  sense  of  the  College  Section  of  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers'  Association,  that  a  Faculty  Committee  for  the  regulation  of  athletics 
be  appointed  by  each  college  of  the  State;  and  further 

Resolf?ed,  That  these  committees  be  requested  to  cooperate  in  the  formation  of 
State  athletic  rules  that  shall  govern  their  inter-collegiate  contests. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Fiske: 

Just  a  word  not  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  paper.  A  week  ago  I  attended  the 
funeral  of  a  young  lady  who  became  insane  from  over-study  in  our  college  some 
years  ago.    She  took  no  recreation  whatever;  she  devoted  to  study  all  the  hours  and 
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minutes  she  could  possibly  get.  I  trust  that  it  will  never  occur  again.  As  all  young 
ladles  are  expected  to  take  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  and  a  certain  amount  of 
recreation,  I  think  the  time  ought  to  have  come  now  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
danger  of  over-study. 

Dr.  Vaughan: 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  questions.  There  is  the  question  of  physical 
education  on  one  side,  and  there  is  the  question  of  college  athletics  on  the 
other.  College  athletics  as  they  exist  (I  speak  more  especially  of  their  existence  in 
the  university)  I  do  not  think  are  of  much  value.  College  athletics!  what  do  we 
mean  by  it?  We  mean  that  a  dozen  or  so  young  men  shall  devote  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  accomplish  a  desired  end,  while  two  or  three  thousand 
students  stand  and  look  on.  Now  I  say  I  do  not  take  much  interest  in  it  as  it  exists 
in  that  way.  I  think  that  physically  it  is  bad.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  average 
life  of  the  college  athlete,  so  called,  is  very  short;  that  he  dies  before  he  reaches 
middle  life  from  diseases  of  the  heart  or  kidneys.  This  statement  I  believe  to  be 
true.  As  to  football,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  college  athletics, 
I  have  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  students  who  have  been  engaged  in  it;  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  testimony  is  true.  One  man  who  is  noted 
throughout  the  northwest,  a  very  violent  player  in  football  and  naturally  a  man 
slow  to  anger,  told  me  he  never  entered  a  football  contest  that  he  did  not  feel  like 
tearing  his  opponents  to  pieces.  I  believe  that  is  the  case.  I  believe  the  game  is 
a  brutal  one,  and  it  should  not  be  countenanced  by  the  college  faculties.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  physical  education;  and  what  do  we  mean  or  should  we 
mean  by  it?  We  should  mean  by  it  that  when  a  young  man  or  woman  comes  to 
school,  he  should  begin  at  the  weak  points  and  try  to  develop  those  points.  The 
statement  is  true  of  the  university  that  not  one-fifth  of  the  students  go  to  the  gjrm- 
nasium.  Those  who  go,  are  the  ones  who  least  need  to  go;  and  those  who  stay 
away,  are  the  ones  who  ought  to  go.  Now  physical  education  we  know  is  desirable, 
is  necessary.  I  think  all  of  our  college  faculties,  so  far  as  they  can,  should  make 
physical  education  compulsory.  Should  have  each  student  when  he  enters  college, 
man  or  woman,  carefully  examined  and  the  weak  points  picked  out.  We  want  our 
students  carefully  developed.  We  do  not  want  the.  man  who  can  run  a  hundred- 
yard  dash  the  quickest.    We  want  all-round  athletics. 

Dr.  Thohas: 

I  do  not  want  to  advocate  the  games  we  have  now  as  being  very  great  moral 
instructors  for  young  people.  1  am  not  going  to  advocate  football  as  a  very  exceed- 
ingly moral  game;  but  the  point  in  the  paper  was  this  (and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
overlooked),  that  our  faculties  ought  to  take  more  interest  In  the  matter  and  more 
direction  of  it:  and  then  football  or  any  game  may  be  made  a  moral  discipline, 
and  a  discipline  in  the  college,  because  I  know  the  more  athletics  we  have  the  less 
trouble  yre  have  in  college  discipline.  What  we  need  is  for  our  faculties  to  enter 
into  this  thing.  There  are  boys  who  have  no  business  in  a  football  team.  We 
ought  to  have  more  gauies.  We  do  not  take  enough  interest  in  the  matter.  I  would 
like  to  have  every  student  in  our  college  in  some  game,  and  then  I  would  like  to 
have  it  directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  it  a  moral  question  all  the  time. 

Dr.  Hinsdale: 

There  is  no  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  developing  all-around 
people,  as  Dr.  Vaughan  says.  Vigorous  health  and  defective  intellectual  moral 
life,  as  a  rule,  are  conditioned  upon  a  certain  physical  development.  This.  I  sup- 
pose, is  admitted  everywhere.  But  the  question  as  it  shapes  itself  in  the  mind  is 
how  far  exercises  that  are  thought  to  be  necessary  to  reach  given  ends,  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  formal  regulation,  and  in  how  far  should  they  be  left  voluntary 
and  spontaneous  agents  acting  under  the  influence  of  such  stimulus  and  healthful 
excitement  as  may  be  brought  to  bear.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  said  that  when  freshmen 
come  to  college,  they  ought  to  be  examined  by  some  competent  authority;  their 
weak  points  ought  to  be  discovered.  That  means  a  record  should  be  made,  and 
then  these  students  should  be  put  on  exercises  that  would  develop  them  in  the  direc- 
tions in  which  they  specially  need  it.  What  he  said  suggests  the  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  I  wish  to  hold  your  thought.  We  all  know  what  the  Spartan  con- 
ception of  education  was.  We  all  know  what  the  relation  was  in  which  the 
Individual  stood  to  the  state,  according  to  the  old  Greek  way  of  looking  at  things. 
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Athens  had  her  peculiar  ideas  and  Sparta  hers,  but  stiir  they  agreed  so  far  as  their 
fundamental  ideas  were  concerned.  X  speak  of  the  ideas  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  state.  The  Spartans  said  tliat  the  helpless  and  wealc  oupht  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  they  undertook  to  provide  a  regimen  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
it.  Sparta  took  the  child  away  from  his  father  or  mother  when  he  got  to  be  a  cer- 
tain age;  they  were  thrown  together  in  masses;  they  were  subjected  to  the  public 
authorities;  the  life  of  the  family  was  destroyed;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  home. 
The  whole  discipline  from  the  time  that  the  child  reached  a  certain  period,  was  the 
discipline  that  was  regulated  by  the  public  authorities  with  a  view  to  producing  a 
well-developed  and  powerful  type  of  men.  In  later  times  we  have  given  more  scope 
to  the  play  of  the  individual.  We  have  not  placed  as  much  emphasis  upon  the  state 
side  as  we  have  upon  the  side  of  the  individual.  Now  suppose  we  concede,  for  thQ- 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  enforce  gymnastic  exercises  in  all 
the  elementary  grades  and  in  the  high  schools.  Have  the  college  authorities  any 
business,  and  is  it  desirable  in. itself  and  in  harmony  with  American  ideas,  to  make 
gymnastic  exercises  compulsory  for  all  the  students  who  go  to  college?  That  is 
the  question.  We  have  been  talking  about  it  over  at  Ann  Arbor  lately.  The  fun- 
damental question  is  this, — how  far  the  public  can,  through  the  college  or  university 
or  public  authority,  regulate  the  life  of  the  individual. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  High  School  Athletics. 
Paper,  "Student  Organizations  in  the  High  School,"  Prin.  F.  L.  Sage,  Saginaw,  W.  S: 

General  Discussion. 
Paper,  "The  Relation  of  the  High  Schools  to  the  Country  SchooTs,'*^  Supt  A.  F. 

Cook,  Ithaca. 
General  Discussion.  • 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

W.  H.  Smith  of  Lansing,  secretary  of  this  section,  having  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  announced  that  Chairman  Hartwell  was  unable  to  be 
present  on  account  of  illness  and  asked  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting,  when 
it  was  suggested  that  Secretary  Smith  himself  act  as  chairman;  and 
Prin.  Warriner  of  S^iginaw  was  appointed  to  act  as  secretary  pro  tern. 

The  chairman  i-ead  the  report  of  the  committee  on  athletics,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Committee  on  High  School  Athletics  ay)pointed  at  the  last  session 
of  this  section,  met  in  March  last  at  Ann  Arbor.  All  tlie  members  were 
present.  Some  simple  regulations  regarding  inter-school  contests  and 
the  eligibility  to  membership  in  the  various  teams  were  formulattni,  and 
suggestions  made  for  a  Board  of  Conti*ol  in  each  school,  after  the  Ann 
Arbor  plan,  to  see  that  the  regulations  should  be  properly  enforced. 
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These  recommendations  were  printed  and  sent  to  all  schools  of  the 
State  known  to  have  organized  athletics,  in  time  for  the  spring  games^ 
Notice  of  adoption  or  intention  to  adopt  was  received  from  Detix)it  and 
Lansing  indirectly,  and  from  Grand  Rapids,  31arshall,  Kalamazoo,  and 
Ann  Arbor.  At  the  latter  place  regulations  fully  as  stringent  had  been 
in  force  for  some  time. 

Early  in  December  inquiry  was  sent  to  about  twenty  schools  having 
football  organizations,  asking  wliether  further  action  had  been  taken^ 
No  more  adoptions  were  recorded,  the  reasons  for  non-action  differing, 
with  each  school.  Many  of  the  principals  reported,  however,  that  their 
schools  were  working  along  the  line  recommended  and  favored  the 
agreement. 

From  his  correspondence  in  this  matter  and  from  his  personal  experi- 
ence, the  chairman  of  your  committee  is  sure  that  a  general  adoption -of 
the  agreement  will  be  a  help  and  protection  to  the  schools.  One  instance- 
of  a  team  that  secured  dates  for  games  as  a  high  school  team  and  then 
played  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  local  atliletes  came  to  his  notice. 
Of  the  eleven  not  more  than  two  were  high  school  membera.  Against 
such  abuses  as  this  the  schools  that  wish  for  clean  sport  must  protect 
themselves. 

The  year's  experience  has  suggested  to  those  interested,  two  or  three 
points  on  which  more  definite  statement  should  be  made.  Boards  of 
Control  also  must  see  to  it  that  their  power  of  regulation  is  effectively 
secured  through  the  local  authorities,  as  at  Ann  Arbor. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  cliairman  of  your 
committee  (who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consult  the  other  mem- 
bers) that  this  report  should  be  taken  as  a  report  of  progress  and  that 
the  committee  should  be  continued  for  another  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

S.  O.  HARTWELL, 

Chairman. 

This  report  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  agreement  referred  to, 
as  follows: 


AN  ATHLETIC  AGREEMENT  FOR  MICHIGAN   HIGH   SCHOOLS, 

To  the  Principal  of  the  High  School: 

Dear  Sir — In  view  of  the  growth  of  school  athletics  and  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  contests  between  the  pupils  of  different  high 
schools,  the  High  School  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assooiatitm  at 
its  last  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
these  contests  might  be  regulated. 

The  comriiittee  met  at  Ann  Arbor,  March  27.  Its  memlK?i*8  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  some  organization  was  necessiiry  in  order 
to  preserve  the  physical  benefits  of  these  games  and  the  higher  interests 
of  the  schools  from  the  abuses  which  are  wont  to  threaten  athletic  con- 
tests. They  accordingly  recommended  an  agrtnmient  regarding  certain 
important  ]>oints  that  will  determine  the  memlxTship  of  school  teams, 
in  the  hopi*  that  the  high  schools  of  the  State  adopt  it  as  the  standard  of 
membership  for  all  athletic  representatives  of  tUelr  fichool  in  any  contest 
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with  other  schools.  In  addition  they  recommend  that  each  institu- 
tion adopting  this  agreement  organize  a  Board  of  Control  whose  duty 
shall  be  to  see  that  the  agreement  is  properly  enforced  and  to  certify 
thereto  to  other  schools  whenever  there  may  be  occasion. 

I.    The  points  of  the  agreement  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  represent  any  school  under  this 
agreement  in  any  athletic  contest  with  members  of  another  school  or 
other  schools,  unless  he  shall  be  taking  at  least  ten  hours  weekly  of  reg- 
ular recitation  work  in  said  school,  and  unless  he  shall  have  been  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  the  school  from  the  first  of  October  or  the  first  of  March 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  said  contest. 

2.  No  person  shall  take  part  in  contests  during  a  second  semester, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  school  from 
October  first  or  March  first  of  the  previous  semester. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  his  school  in  any  contest 
or  event,  unless  he  shall  be  doing  satisfactory  work  in  at  least  ten  hours 
weekly  of  recitation  work;  satisfactory  work  shall  be  interpreted  to 
mean  work  above  the  pajssing  grade  of  said  school  and  is  to  be  deter- 
mined from  teachers'  reports  according  to  the  regular  method  of  the 
school. 

4.  No  person  shall  play  on  any  school  team  or  contest  in  any  athletic 
event  for  more  than  five  seasons  or  years. 

5.  A  principaFs  or  superintendent's  certificate  as  to  the  standing  of 
the  representatives  of  a  school  under  this  agreement  may  be  required 
before  any  contest. 

(These  rules  are  largely  self-explanatory.  The  intent  of  Section  2  is  to 
remove  any  temptation  to  secure  the  attendance,  during  an  athletic 
season,  of  students  who  then  drop  out  until  the  nert  series  of  games.) 

II.  The  committee  recommends  that  any  school  accepting  this  agree- 
ment shall  form  a  Board  of  Control  of  Athletics,  which  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  the  above  regulations  and  such  others  as  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  special  school.  Such  boards  may  find  a  model 
for  organization  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School  Ath- 
letic Association,  which  may  of  course  be  modified  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions. To  these  boards  the  committee  wishes  to  suggest  a  regulation  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  paid  coachers,  believing  that  under  present 
conditions  this  is  for  the  best  interests  of  high  school  athletics. 

For  the  infonnation  of  those  interested  the  following  sections  are 
copied  from  the  constitution  mentioned  above: 

Art.  IV.,  Sec.  4.  At  least  two  days  before  any  match  game  of  base- 
ball or  football,  the  proper  captain  shall  present  to  the  president  or 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  a  list  of  all  players  from  which  the 
team  will  be  picked;  and  no  player  shall  be  allowed  in. said  match  game 
whose  name  was  not  on  the  approved  list,  which  must  be  returned  to  him 
by  the  Board  of  Control  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  received. 

Art.  v.,  Sec.  1.  The  Board  of  Control,  which  shall  have  general  super- 
vision of  all  sports,  shall  consist  of  five  persons,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Ann  Arbor  hi^h  school  and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  bv  this  Association. 
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Sec.  2.  At  their  first  meeting  each  year*they  shall  elect  one  of  their 
number  president  and  one  of  their  number  secretary,  which  persons  shall 
perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  said  officers. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  be  the  auditing  committee  of  this 
Association  and  shall  present  its  report  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers. 

Sec.  4.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  presentation  to  the  presi- 
dent or  secretary  of  the  Board  of  a  list  of  persons  eligible  to  take  part  in 
any  match  game  of  tennis,  baseball,  football,  or  public  exhibition  of 
track  athletics  under  high  school  colors,  said  board  shall  return  to  the 
officers  from  whom  received  such  list,  with  any  persons'  names  omitted 
whom  they  deem  it  unwise  to  allow  to  take  part  in  such  game  or  exhibi- 
tion as  representatives  of  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school;  and  it  shall  only  be 
allowable  for  the  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  revised  list  to  take 
part  in  such  game  or  exhibition. 

Sec.  5.  No  team  shall  leave  the  city  without  permission  of  the  Board 
of  Control. 

Sec.  6.  Any  officer,  elective  or  appointive,  may  be  removed  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

•  •  •  • 

'^Disobedience  of  orders  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  High  School 
Athletic  Association,  as  now  (1894)  constituted,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
offense  against  the  rules  of  the  school  under  this  section."  (From  Sec.  1  of 
the  rules  of  the  Board  pertaining  to  the  high  school,  Ann  Arbor.) 

The  committee  has  thought  best  to  present  these  recommendations  at 
once  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
adopted  by  some  in  time  to  be  tested  during  the  season  just 
opening.  We  believe  that  these  general  requirements  must  be  met  in 
some  way  and  trust  that  the  recommendations  given  will  be  found  to 
furnish  a  convenient  basis  on  which  to  arrange  future  contests.  Most  of 
the  provisions  have  already  been  tried  by  one  or  more  schools  or  associa- 
tions. It  remains  only  that  their  application  be  made  general,  through 
adoption  by  the  associations  in  the  different  schools.  They  should  not  be 
retroactive  in  any  case,  but  should  govern  the  methods  of  each  associa- 
tion from  the  date  of  adoption.  We  hope  they  will  commend  themselves 
to  those  who  believe  in  manly  sport,  whether  they  be  teachers  or 
students. 

We  especially  request  all  schools  or  associations  which  adopt  this 
agreement  to  report  the  fact  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  in  order 
that  a  definite  report  may  be  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  "High 
School  Section"  next  December. 

Respectfully, 

S.  O.  Hartwell,  Kalamazoo, 

F.  L.  Bliss,  Detroit, 

W.  A.  Greeson,  Grand  Rapids, 

W.  H.  Smith,  Lansing, 

D.  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 

Committee. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  defern^d  until  after  the  first  paper 
on  the  program. 
48 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
1»RIN.    F.   L.    SAGE,    SAGINAW,    W.   S. 

Probably  there  is  no  part  of  our  educational  system  which  is  receiving 
more  attention  at  the  present  time  than  the  high  school.  Secondary 
education  is  being  considered  with  the  greatest  care  not  only  by  those 
actually  engaged  in  this  work,  but  also  by  the  faculties  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  by  the  sovei'eign  people. 

That  the  high  school  needs  this  careful  thought  and  attention  we  fully 
admit;  that  much  of  great  value  will  result  we  hope  and  believe;  that 
the  high  school  is  not  more  perfect  than  the  other  divisions  of  our  edu- 
cational system  is  doubtless  true;  that  it  is  not  less  perfect  is  equally 
true. 

The  work  required  of  the  liigh  school  is  twofold.  To  the  few  it  is  a 
preparation  for  advanced  work  in  liigher  institutions.  To  the  many  it 
is  the  preparation  for  the  battle  of  life,  the  completion  and  culmination 
of  formal  education.  Witli  text-books  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the 
pupils,  thus  requiring  that  only  Iheir  time  be  given,  the  high  school 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  education  which  is  absolutely  free. 
Remembering,  besides  this,  that  it  is  all  but  omnipresent,  and  thus  con- 
veniently located  for  all  who  seek  its  advantages,  its  very  great  impor- 
tance is  clearly  apparent.  Its  curriculum  is  being  carefully  modified  and 
moulded  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  do  it. 

But  are  there  not  some  things  besides  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  their 
sequence  and  correlation, — things  which  are  prominent  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  attending  our  high  schools  and  which  are  thus  entitled 
to  our  consideration,  if  indeed  they  do  not  demand  it?  I  refer  to  the 
lyceum,  the  school  paper,  the  fraternity,  the  military  company,  the  base- 
ball club,  the  football  team,  and  the  athletic  association.  In  considering 
these  things  we  ai'e  concerned  with  their  value  only  when  made  up  of  our 
boys  and  managed  by  them,  when  they  are  regarded  as  high  sc^hool 
organizations  and  thus  receive  our  expressed  or  tacit  approval.  In  other 
words,  their  value  will  depend  entirely  upon  their  educational  value.  A 
recent  writer  defines  right  education  to  be  "such  a  preparation  of  the 
individual  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  capacities  as  will  enable 
him  to  secure  the  highest  enjoyment  from  their  use  here  and  hereafter." 
The  definition  is  not  a  selfish  one  when  we  consider  that  the  highest 
enjoyment  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  the  faculties  of  the  body 
and  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  others.  If  this  is  not  a  good  defini- 
tion of  education,  it  ought  to  l>e.  If,  then,  any  of  these  organizations 
fails  in  such  a  preparation  of  the  individual,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  it  is  at  best  useless;  and  if  it  develops  along  any  one  line  at 
the  expense  of  both  or  eitlier  of  the  others,  it  is  positively  pernicious. 

To  expect  thjit  all  of  these  diverse  organizations  should  contribute 
equally  to  the  preparation  of  the  individual  along  these  three  lines,  is 
doubtless  to  expect  too  much.  Indeed,  it  might  be  clearly  shown  that  some 
particular  one  had  decided  advantages  over  all  the  others,  without  prov- 
ing that  these  others  ought  therefore  to  be  abandoned.  Time  and  place 
and  interest  might  be  such  that  a  judicious  combination  of  several  would 
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secure  a  fuller  preparation  than  could  possibly  be  effected  by  the  one 
alone.  Neither  are  we  to  conclude  that,  to  deserve  our  approbation,  a 
high  school  organization  must  contribute  equally  to  the  development 
of  the  boy  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.  Two  things,  however, 
seem  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  secure  the  best  results.  First,  that  any 
game  or  occupation,  though  manifestly  tending  to  contribute  especially 
to  some  one  part  of  the  triune  being,  shall  not  do  so  in  a  manner  prejudi- 
cial to  either  of  the  others;  and,  secondly,  that  all  the  games  and  occupa- 
tions shall  be  so  chosen  that  their  resultant  will  contribute  to  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  individual.  And  here  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  regular  work  in  school  and  the  forms  of 
recreation  outside  of  school. 

Having  in  this  general  and  imperfect  way  outlined  the  principles 
which  should  guide  us,  let  us  consider  briefly  and  specifically  these 
student  organizations.  The  lyceum  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  value  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  a  part  of  every  high  scliool,  that  for  the  boys 
taking  particularly  the  direction  of  a  debating  society  and  a  society  for 
the  cai*eful  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  parliamentary^  law. 
To  be  able  to  stand  before  his  fellows  and  present  his  opinions  on  a  cer- 
tain subject  in  a  clear,  polished,  and  cogent  manner,  requires  a  well 
trained  body  as  well  as  a  well  trained  mind;  and  if  t^hese  are  lacking, 
they  will  be  supplied  through  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  the  interested 
pupil.  The  ethics  of  debate  and  of  parliamentary  usage  are  also  valu- 
able. That  the  American  youth  needs  this  training  in  parliamentary  law 
is  painfully,  distressingly  evident  to  all  who  have  seen  that  youth,  as  a 
man,  attempting  to  presidie  over  our  ordinary  meetings,  political  or 
otherwise,  and  who  have  been  witnesses  of  thoi  crimes  committed  in  its 
name.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  from  numbers  which  gives  an  advantage 
to  the  larger  schools,  and  yet  too  large  a  body  is  unwieldy  and  affords 
less  opportunity  to  the  individual.  A  lyceum  which  is  not  properly  con- 
ducted is  productive  of  little  but  harm,  but  one  carefully  directed  and 
held  strictly  to  business  accomplishes  a  great  deal  for  its  members.  I 
believe,  however,  that  this  can  be  done  only  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  school  and  has  with  it  constantlv  one  or  more  of  the  teachers. 

Of  the  value  of  the  school  paper  I  am  not  fully  convinced.  It  would 
seem  that  in  various  ways  it  might  be  helpful.  A  little  knowledge  of 
business  in  general  and  of  printing  and  advertising  in  particular  would 
be  acquired.  Yet  these  benefits  would  always  be  to  the  few  and  to  them 
by  an  unwarranted  expend! tui*e  of  time  and  energy.  Its  value  as  a 
stimulus  to  composition  and  literary  effort  is  an  uncertain  quantity. 
But  the  high  school  papt^r  is  rare,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is 
best. 

Of  my  own  exjK*rience  I  know  nothing  of  the  high  school  fraternity. 
Of  the  college  fraternity  I  could  spc^ak  more  intelligently;  and,  while  even 
this  may  not  be  an  unalloyed  good,  I  am  only  expressing  the  opinion  of 
every  fraternity  man  or  woman  present  when  I  say  that  with  my  frater- 
nity is  associated  much  that  is  pleasantest  in  my  college  life,  and  I  can- 
not say  anything  against  them.  But  why  not  reserve  some  of  these 
things  for  college?  There  in  a  great  measure  they  take  the  place  of 
home.  Surely  this  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  in  tlie  years  of  the  high 
school.  Home  is  the  proper  place  for  children  of  high  school  age,  and  I 
deplore  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  American  parents  to  lessen 
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the  restraint  and  diminish  the  safeguards  thrown  about  their  children. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  liberty. 

The  military  company  in  the  high  school  is  a  fad,  lacking  permanence, 
and  thus  hardly  deserving  serious  consideration.  But  to  be  even  a  fad 
it  must  have  something  to  commend  it.  There  is  a  dignity  and  a  whole- 
some regard  for  authority  associated  with  it.  There  is  an  exactness  and 
precision  to  military  drill;  and  these  are  certainly  of  great  value  in  other 
lines  of  work  and  can  be  secured  quite  as  easily  in  these  other  lines, 
if  we  are  only  as  particular  and  careful  as  the  officers  of  the  company. 
An  erect  and  manly  bearing  Is  suppased  to  be  secured  and  frequently 
is;  but  if  the  military  company  should  become  a  part  of  every  high 
school,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  turn  out  a  vast  number  of  young  men 
who,  in  critical  times,  would  be  much  more  inclined  to  counsel  war  than 
peace.  Nor  do  we  need  men  trained  for  war.  If  the  necessity  should 
ever  again  arise  as,  God  grant,  it  never  will,  there  would  be  again  such 
armies  in  this  country  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  War  now  means 
annihilation,  and  all  our  teaching  on  this  subject  should  be  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  such  conditions  that  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

Baseball  and  football  demand  separate  consideration.  I  think  no  one 
opposes  baseball.  All  regard  it  as  a  manly  sport,  affording  good  physi- 
cal training,  and  thus  indirectly  contributing  to  mental  and  moral  sound- 
ness. A  degree  of  skill  is  possible  which  excites  our  admiration.  It 
requires  no  Hercules.  The  delicate  boy  who  needs  just  this  sort  of  exer- 
cise can  play  it  without  fear  of  injury,  and  yet  the  interest  centering  in 
this  game  does  not  approximate  that  in  football.  But  the  latter  game 
seems  far  less  suited  to  our  purpose.  I  appreciate  that  now  I  am  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground  and  that  some  here  may  be  eloquent  in  its 
defense.  These  will  possibly  have  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
later.  However,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  the  game  as  bmtal 
and  unfit  for  all,  especially  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  colleges 
are  of  course  responsible  for  its  existence  in  the  high  schools,  and  the 
people  at  large  for  its  existence  in  the  colleges.  I  realize  the  utter  futility 
of  anything  I  may  say  when  I  see  how  vast  is  the  number  of  defendants 
in  this  case.  "But,"  says  the  football  enthusiast,  "see  what  magnificent 
physical  development  is  secured!  How  quickly  they  judge!  How  fear- 
less they  are!  This  may  be  true  and  these  results  are  desirable,  if  they 
are  not  secured  at  too  great  a  cost.  Yet  the  delicate  boy  who  needs 
out-of-door  exercise  is  debarred  because  of  his  frail  physique.  It  is  only 
the  boy  who  is  heavy,  strong,  and  swift  that  is  of  use  or  credit  in  a  foot- 
ball game.  I  object  also  to  the  use  of  stimulants  to  keep  players  going, 
lis  is  done  even  in  our  high  school  games.  When  a  boy  can  continue  play- 
ing only  by  the  aid  of  whiskey,  he  should  stop.  Football  may  be  profit- 
able. The  Yale-Princeton  game  netted  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
Fiociety  may  approve  it  and  does:  and  yet  a  game  which,  at  best,  leaves 
^ach  player  with  every  inch  of  his  body  bruised  and  sore,  and  many  witli 
faces  so  disfigured  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  seen,  seems  to  me  to  savor 
of  the  prize  ring  and  the  bull  fight,  and  equally  to  deserve  our  condemna- 
tion. It  may  be  true  that  these  are  not  the  necessary  results  of  foot- 
ball. It  certainly  is  true  that  they  are  the  results  now,  and  I  am  pro- 
testing against  the  game  as  it  is  played,  and  not  as,  in  the  imagination, 
it  might  be  played.     I  have  personally  noticed  the  accounts  of  the  killing 
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of  three  young  men  in  football  games  this  season,  and  have  been  told 
of  as  many  more.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  papers  for  such  accounts. 
We  all  know  of  fellows  who  have  been  killed  in  this  game,  or  so  seriously 
injured  that  they  would  never  again  be  well  and  strong.  "Incomplete 
returns  from  yesterday's  games,"  says  the  Associated  Press  despatch  of 
Nov.  27,  "give  the  following  casualties:  One  dead,  three  dying,  and 
twenty-three  injured,"  and  these  the  incompl^ete  returns  of  one  day.  Nor 
were  these  injuries  trifling.  Shoulders  and  hips  we're  dislocated.  Arms 
and  legs  were  broken.  One  player  had  one  ear  torn  off,  another  both 
ears,  and  a  third  had  an  eye  gouged  out.  Teachers  of  the  high  schools 
of  Michigan,  I  ask  you  if  a  game  in  which  such  things  are  possible  is  a  fit 
game  for  our  boys? 

The  athletic  association  owes  its  existence  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  boys  to  do  for  themselves  what  ought  to  be  done  for  them.  Its  aim 
is  to  foster  interests  in  athletics,  to  secure  physical  training  and  develop- 
ment and,  incidentally,  to  do  up  the  boys  of  the  surrounding  schools.  In 
its  pracHcal  workings  this  order  is  reversed. 

For  many  reasons  it  is  very  undesirable  to  intrust  to  the  boys  their 
physical  training.  They  have  no  correct  methods,  and  have  in  mind  only 
the  more  immediate  results.  They  are  likely  to  urge  to  extreme  effort 
after  a  very  brief  and  insufficient  training,  and  are  sure  to  train  in  just 
that  particular  line  which  is  entirely  unnecessary.  If  a  boy  is  a  good 
jumper,  he  always  jumps.  If  he  can  kick  higher  than  the  others,  he  will 
do  nothing  but  kick.  That  nature  especially  designed  him  for  a  kicker 
is  not  considered,  and  he  continues  to  kick  his  way  to  fame  and  the  hearts 
of  his  fellows.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  only  prove  the 
rule. 

Instead  of  all  this  can  we  not  have  a  gymnasium,  well  equdpped  with- 
out being  very  expensive,  and  in  charge  of  a  competent  person?  By  a 
'competent  person  I  mean  one  who  could  make  a  careful  examination  of  a 
pupil  when  such  a  thing  seemed  necessary,  and  who  could  suggest  and 
direct  such  general  exercises  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  average  pupil, 
and  also  call  attention  of  those  needing  some  particular  training  to  the 
exercises  best  suited  to  them,  having  Apollo  not  Hercules  for  a  model. 
I  suggest  this  not  because  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  puny,  sickly 
ci'eatures  inferior  to  those  of  years  ago,  for  this  is  not  true;  but  because 
they  are  not  yet  what  they  might  be,  what  they  ought  to  be,  or  what  they 
would  be,  if  a  little  more  attention  were  given  to  this  matter.  This  is 
not  ideal  or  impossible.  One  lesson  a  week  might  be  sufficient,  as  the 
value  of  this  work  would  not  depend  alone  on  the  number  of  lessons,  but 
on  the  practice  by  the  pupil.  Or  it  might  be  well  to  require  those  who 
most  need  it  to  spend  a  half  hour  each  day  in  the  gymnasium.  I  believe 
they  would  be  able  to  accomplish  more  of  their  regular  work  and  to  do  it 
easier  than  if  this  time  had  not  been  so  spent.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  physical  culture  which  is  conducted  in  a  few  of  our  schools 
and  in  which  the  whole  room  takes  part.  This  work  in  competent  hands 
is  productive  of  lasting  good,  and  my  only  criticism  is  that  it  is  not  a  part 
of  every  school  system;  but  I  believe  that  with  the  apparatus,  the 
smaller  numbers,  and  the  interest  of  the  gymnasium,  much  can  be  done 
that  will  otherwise  be  impossible  and  which  will  contribute  in  a  very 
great  degree  to  the  "right  education"  of  the  individual. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  A.  P.  Cook,  Ithaca: 

We  had  a  little  experience  along  this  line  in  our  school  last  year,  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  times  when  we  must  interfere  for  the  good  of  our  pupils.  This  year 
we  liad  uot  so  many  piii)ils  who  could  play  football,  and  there  was  great  improve- 
ment in  the  physical  training  gained;  still  in  many  ways  this  game  interfered  with 
the  school  work.  I  am  in  accord  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  in  believing  that  the 
boy  who  most  needs  the  out-of-door  exercise  is  debarred  from  this  game.  The 
weak  or  timid  boy  takes  no  part  in  it,  and  so  I  believe  in  encouraging  general  ath- 
letic exercise  rather  than  the  training  of  teams,  especially  when  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  impair  the  quality  of  mental  work  done. 

• 

Prix.  E.  P.  .Cu^rMixcs,  Spring  Lake: 

I  am  specLilly  interested  in  football.  1  would  take  Issue  with  the  first  point 
made  in  the  paper  that  this  game  trains  only  a  few.  I  understand  that  all  are  free 
to  join  in  football,  and  many  usually  do  engage  in  the  training  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  If  some  are  too  frail  or  timid,  they  can  engage  in  other  games.  Regard- 
ing the  use  of  stimulants,  it  seems  to  me  it  tends  rather  to  establish  habits  of 
temperance.  In  our  colleges  those  in  training  are  denied  the  use  of  either  stimulants 
or  narcotics.  If  this  is  true  in  college,  it  should  be  so  in  our  high  schools;  and  if 
the  use  of  stimulants  is  prohibited  for  a  time,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  tend  to  estab- 
lish a  habit  of  temperance.  I  believe  that  most  of  our  youths  are  sturdy  enough 
to  participate  in  the  game.  As  to  the  accidents  occurring,  there  are  probably  as 
many  deaths  caused  by  hunting  in  our  north  woods  as  are  entailed  by  football. 
There  are  likewise  many  fatalities  connected  with  football  games,  and  of  course 
all  these  are  to  be  deplored.  But  must  we  because  of  this  abolish  all  manly  recrea- 
tion'; Football  certainly  develops  courage  and  a  sense  of  justice,  with  a  iK)wer  of 
careful  discrimination  and  instant  action,  though  of  course  the  game  must  be  kept 
within  proper  restraint. 

[llie  applause  which  followed  these  remarks  showed  that  Mr.  Sage  was  right  in 
thinking  that  the  game  would  have  a  host  of  defendants.] 

• 

PniN.  C.  H.  Horn,  Traverse  City: 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  points  in  the  paper  is  being  lost  sight  of, — that 
is  the  value  of  literary  societies  in  our  high  schools.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  this 
point.  These  societies  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  kept  strictly  under  the  super- 
vision of  teachers,  and  yet  leave  the  pupils  as  much  latitude  as  possible  in  order  to 
get  all  the  training  needed  in  management  of  affairs.  In  our  school  the  work  is 
planned  by  the  teachers  and  they  are  also  present  at  its  rendition,  and  the  teachers 
must  of  course  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  work.  It  is  just  here  that  the  teacher 
gets  his  greatest  reward.  The  work  of  the  literary  society  brings  out  the  person- 
ality of  students  more  than  any  other,  and  a  large  part  of  the  teacher's  reward 
comes  through  the  personal  development  of  his  pupils. 

Another  point  in  the  paper  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  the  attitude  of  the  writer 
toward  football  games.  I  am  glad  of  the  cournge  he  manifests  in  depicting  the 
dangers  of  a  game  whose  opponents  are  largely  in  the  minority, — the  applause  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  shows  this,  though  I  am  loth  to  believe  that 
it  really  represents  the  attitude  of  the  more  thoughtful  school  men  of  the  State. 
AVe  who  have  f(H)tball  in  seliool  lind  it  dillicult  to  keep  the  head  above  the  heels. 
The  game  has  many  excellent  features,  but  it  is  most  diflScult  of  all  games  to  keep 
within  bounds.  I  have  seen  a  goo<l  many  games  of  football,  but  never  an  ideal 
one.  If  it  could  be  made  ideal,  I  would  favor  it,  but  this  seems  to  me  impossible. 
It  is  tile  most  diftienlt  of  all  gaiin's  to  referee  or  umpire.  As  now  played  the  referees 
have  more  to  do  with  the  game  than  has  the  playing.  If  it  could  be  made  ideal,  I 
should  like  to  see  it  played  for  the  good  there  is  in  it,  for  I  am  in  no  sense  opposed 
to  it  in  itself.  I  have  a  brother  who  plays  football  and  in  a  sense  I  encourage  and 
try  to  control  it.  but  am  unable  so  to  do.  In  fact  I  know  of  no  one  who  does  so  con- 
trol it.  Tlie  spirit  disi)layed  in  our  football  games  is  not  the  spirit  of  play;  it  is 
controlled  by  the  spirit  to  icin, — the  spirit  of  the  prize  ring  and  the  race  course,  of 
the  old  Roman  gladiatorial  shows.  All  have  seen  the  outcroppings  of  this  spirit, — 
have  seen  players  glory  over  injuries  received  by  opponents.    This  comes  largely 
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through  inter-collegiate  games.  If  there  were  no  matched  games  or  but  few,  this 
would  go  far  toward  putting  the  game  within  proper  bounds.  Then,  too,  boys  who 
play  every  Saturday  cannot  do  good  work.  The  mind  is  so  filled  and  time  so  occu- 
pied that  it  is  impossible. 

A^niu  I  say  that  if  it  can  be  propoiiy  limited,  I  am  in  favor  of  football:  but  we 
ought  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  old  Roman  spirit  that  cheers  the  athlete  on 
bejoud  all  reason.  We  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  put  football  away  entirely,  if 
necessary. 

SuPT.  R.  D.  Briggs,  Howell: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  high  schools  would  be  as  well  if  the  foo<tball  craze 
had  never  reac!hed  them;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  abolish  it,  now  that  it  is  here,  as  it 
might  seem.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  abolished  by  a  principal's  decree  nor  by  a 
consensus  of  opinion  among  school  men.  So  long  as  the  public  demands  it,  so  long 
it  must  remain.  Like  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  I  never  saw  an  ideal  game; 
but  this  is  true  of  many  other  things  also.  Many  characters  are  not  ideal.  Shall 
we  abolish  them?  Shall  we  abolish  all  games  that  are  not  ideal?  Isn't  it  better  to 
talk  of  the  feasible  plan  of  controlling  rather  than  the  unfeasible  one  of  abolishing 
football?  I  will  give  you  a  little  of  our  experience.  Last  year  we  hired  a  man  to 
take  oliarge  of  our  science  work  who  soon  also  controlled  our  football;  and  since 
that  combination  of  science  and  football  there  has  not  been  a  ripple  in  our  foot- 
ball games.  We  have  played  live  l)ig  games,  in  all  of  which  we've  had  the  six)rt,  if 
not  the  glory.  We  have  enjoyed  defeat  as  well  as  success.  It  seems  to  me  easier 
to  abolish  the  wrong  spirit  than  to  abolish  the  game. 

SuPT.  Sage: 

I  want  to  say  two  or  three  things  in  self  defense  rather  than  in  apology.  I  was 
not  speaking  for  applause;  I  knew  which  side  I  was  on.  But  I  fear  there  is  a  slight 
misconceiition  of  my  meaning.  I  did  not  say  I  opposed  football,  but  simply  the 
game  as  it  is  played.  Some  years  since  I  met  a  feeble  wreck  going  about  on  crutches 
as  the  result  of  playing  football,  such  a  wreck  as  I  cannot  forget.  My  friend  who 
pHH-eded  me  suggested  that  as  many  were  killed  in  the  north  woods  or  in  other 
recreations  as  in  fcK>tlmll.  but  that  seems  to  me  a  different  case.  People  will  go 
hunting,  and  I  deplore  the  accidents  resulting,  while  absolving  myself  from  all 
responsibility.  But  can  I  thus  absolve  myself  if  I  permit  this  game  in  my  school? 
And  if  we  cannot  now  control  it,  what  of  the  future?  Seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise 
to  throttle  it  before  the  tail  wags  the  dog. 

Prin.  Warriner,  Saginaw,  E.  S.: 

Just  a  word  about  this  report.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  to 
abolish  football.  I  believe  tlie  game  lias  iM'en  s(mu»wliat  moditied.  I  have  seen 
games  in  which  I  could  see  no  objection,  played  by  boys  doing  good  work;  and  I 
believe  it  can  be  played  without  serious  injury.  Though  some  accidents  may  occur, 
I  believe  it  may  be  so  played  as  not  to  be  a  dangerous  game.  Then  if  we  can  arouse 
the  spirit  of  honor  in  the  game,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  means  for  both  physical 
and  mental  training. 

Two  points  in  the  articles  of  agreement  should  receive  special  emphasis.  First, 
the  article  making  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  participate  in  a  contest  unless  he  is 
a  regularly  enrolled  member  of  the  school.  If  this  can  be  adopted  by  an  edict  of  the 
board,  it  will  keep  out  professionals  and  do  much  to  control  the  game.  Second,  the 
article  regarding  the  amount  of  recitation  work  to  be  done  by  any  participant  in  a 
contest,  is  a  most  wise  provision,  as  it  would  bar  out  all  such  boys  as  spend  their 
entire  time  on  f(X)tl>nll.  to  tlie  detriment  of  s<*hool  work.  I  believe  the  gnine  can 
be  controlled,  and  would  move  that  the  Athletic  Committee  appointed  one  year  ago 
by  this  Section  be  continued  another  year,  and  that*  the  report  just  submitted  be 
adopted. — Carried. 

Cliairman  Smith  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  member  of  said  committtn*, 
W.  A.  Greeson.  had  removed  from  the  State,  and  it  was  suggested  that  his  successor 
at  Grand  Rapids  might  be  appointed  in  his  place,  whereupon  Prin.  A.  J.  Volland 
was  selected  to  fill  vacancy  on  committee. 

A  request  was  then  made  for  a  few  words  regarding  the  conduct  of  lyceums  and 
debating  societies. 
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SuPT.  Beazell,  Port  Huron: 

Seems  to  me  we  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  one  feature, — that  of  mental  athletics. 
Wherever  there's  a  sufficient  number,  a  good  lyceum  may  be  organized  and  as  good 
results  obtained  mentally  as  are  physically  gained  on  the  athletic  field.  At  Port 
Huron  we  organized  a  House  of  Representatives,  with  each  state  represented  and 
speeches  made  in  the  name  of  the  various  states.  The  principal  exercised  a  guiding 
hand,  and  questions  of  state  were  discussed  such  as  young 'boys  and  girls  ought  to 
know.  Great  rivalry  is  aroused,  and  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  organize 
and  marshal  their  forces  like  generals  on  the  field.  Mental  athletics  shot^d  be 
encouraged  by  teachers  in  every  way  possible,  and  the  lyceum  is  one  of  the  very  best 
means  to  this  end. 

[These  remarks  were  loudly  applauded.] 

SuPT.  F.  Darwin  Gray  ,  Reading: 

We  organized  our  high  school  into  two  sections,  each  having  a  president  and 
secretary,  with  meetings  held  alternately.  Our  principal  does  not  see  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  programs,  but  always  attends  the  meetings.  There  is  one  danger  to  be 
avoided, — the  principal  must  see  to  it  that  the  officers  bear  the  responsibility  of 
programs,  or  he  will  soon  find  it  very  burdensome.  In  case  of  a  failure  of  any  one 
placed  on  the  program,  he  should  simply  make  suggestions  as  to  the  remedy,  but 
not  assume  the  responsibility  of  arranging  the  difficulty.  Our  presidents  make  an 
inaugural  address  on  some  such  practical  subject  as  "The  Recognition  of  Cuba," 
which  was  one  theme  chosen.  Then  a  debate  follows  on  kindred  topics.  Another 
thing  the  principal  must  look  out  for  is  the  society  newspaper,  if  one  is  is'sued.  It 
should  always  pass  under  his  supervision  before  being  read,  or  trouble  may  arise. 

* 

The  discussion  was  terminated  at  this  point  by  the  announcement  of 
the  next  paper. 


THE   RELATION    OF  THE   HIGH    SCHOOL  TO   THE    COUNTRY    SCHOOL. 

SUPT.   ALBERT  P.  COOK,  ITHACA. 

When,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  Kev.  John  D.  Pierce  formu- 
lated a  system  of  education  comprising  common  schools,  a  University, 
and  branch  or  secondary  schools,  we  may  well  believe  that,  if  he  did  not 
build  better  than  he  knew,  he  did  at  least  build  exceedingly  well.  Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  universal  education  is  the  force  that  must  avail  to 
give  all  men  a  right  start  in  life  or,  to  change  the  figure,  that  it  must 
furnish  for  all  the  necessary  foundation  for  any  pursuit  of  pleasure  or 
profit,  he  planned  that  every  child  should  have  the  chance  to  get  a  com- 
mon school  education  and,  if  he  so  desired,  a  college  education,  too. 

To  fill  the  gap  between  the  University  and  the  common  schools  as  rep- 
resented by  the  country  schools  of  today,  he  planned  for  certain  branches- 
of  the  University, — schools  which  were  to  prepare  students  for  business, 
for  teaching,  and  especially  for  entrance  to  the  University.  Heretofore 
this  work  had  been  done  by  the  academies  and  seminaries,  in  so  far  as  it 
had  been  done  at  all. 

Accordingly,  the  regents  established  and  partly  supported  eight  of 
these  branch  schools  at  various  points  throughout  the  State.  After 
expending  about  f30,000  on  them  with  indifferent  results,  all  money 
grants  were,  in  1846,  withdrawn  by  the  regents,  who  observed  "that 
local  institutions  of  learning  thrive  best  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  wheo 
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endowed  or  sustained  by  their  immediate  patrons."  Thus  these  schools 
failed  of  success,  not  so  much  because  of  any  inherent  defects  as  because 
the  people  had  not  yet  generally  realized  the  need  of  such  a  school,  nor 
did  they  take  such  an  interest  in  them  as  comes  with  a  sense  of  owner- 
ship. 

As  towns  grew  and  the  schools  became  too  large  for  one  teacher  to 
care  for,  more  rooms  and  more  teachers  were  provided ;  and  generally  the 
principle  of  division  of  labor  obtained.  To  one  teacher  was  given  the 
work  of  the  first  one,  two,  or  more  years  of  the  child's  education,  to 
another  other  years'  work.  Thus  in  a  measure  the  school  became  a 
gr«aded  school,  though  the  grading  was  not  always  the  best,  nor  did  the 
various  branches  always  receive  their  proper  share  of  attention;  but  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Soon  there  were  those  who  wanted  to  learn  more  than  the  three  R's. 
algebra,  Latin,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  such  studies  were  taught 
to  a  few  of  the  big  boys  and  girls  who  had  in  a  measure  completed  the 
work  heretofore  afforded  in  the  school,  but  who  were  still  thirsting  for 
more  knowledge.  Thus  by  degrees  there  were  added  from  two  to  four 
years'  work  to  that  which  was  and  is  generally  comprised  in  the  first 
eight  years,  or  grades.  The  teacher  of  these  two  to  four  higher  grades, 
by  virtue  of  his  position  and  ability,  was  called  principal  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the  teachers  and  work  in  the  lower 
grades;  and  this  department  came  to  be  known  as  the  high  school. 

The  high  school,  then,  was  bom  of  the  conscious  need  of  something  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  common  schools  for  the  average  boy  and  girl. 
It  is  the  crown  of  the  union  or  graded  school,  and  the  link  which  unites 
the  common  school  to  the  University  and  colleges.  Such  is  its  relation  to 
the  graded  school  and  the  University;  but  what  of  its  relation  to  the 
country  school? 

Our  country  schools  are  the  glorj'  of  our  State,  but  they  have  their  lim- 
itations. It  is  not  generally,  I  think,  advisable  for  them  to  attempt  to 
do  very  much  work  beyond  what  will  make  a  good  strong  eight  grade 
course,  lest  the  work  of  the  earlier  years  be  neglected  through  the  teach- 
er's preference  for  the  upper  grade  work.  Thus  it  arises  that  they  need  a 
school  not  too  far  away  and  not  too  expensive,  where  those  who  wish  it 
may  obtain  general  culture,  a  preparation  for  business  or  for  entrance  to 
some  college  or  to  the  University,  or  a  preparation  for  teaching. 

How  far  can  and  should  the  high  school  supply  these  needs?  This 
({uestion  comes  with  most  force  to  the  high  schools  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  larger  towns,  for  of  the  twenty-five  cities  of  over  4,000  population 
which  reported  the  number  of  non-resident  high  school  pupils  in  1892, 
the  average  number  of  non-residents  was  22,  or  11  per  cent  of  their  high 
school  enrollment.  I  do  not  include  Ann  Arbor  in  this  list  because  it  is, 
in  an  especial  sense,  a  preparatory  school  for  the  University  and  as  such 
draws  its  students  from  territory  not  only  outside  the  county,  but 
also  outside  the  State.  Of  the  71  reporting  schools  between  1,000  and 
4,000  inhabitants,  the  average  non-resident  enrollment  was  16  or  22  per 
cent  of  total  high  school  enrollment.* 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  people  of  the  community  desire  to  have 
the    best    advantages    that    can    be    had    for    what    they    feel    they 


*Th4Me  tUiiitioB  are  neither  recent  nor  complete,  bot  they  are  the  beet  aTallable.    VldeSopt. 
Rep.  *M,  Table  XVIII. 
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can  pay,  and  to  have  a  school  that  will  give  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  Hence,  what  we  do  for  those  non-residents  must  be 
done  without  materially  increasing  our  expenses,  for  the  tuition  paid  is 
frequently,  if  not  usually,  far  below  the  actual  cost  per  capita  of  educa- 
tion. 

For  the  boy  or  girl  who  wants  a  good  secondary  education  we  can  usu- 
ally provide  fairly  well.  If  we  cannot,  neither  can  we  for  our  own  pupils; 
and  our  course  of  study  and  our  corps  of  teachers  may  need  revision. 
Both  resident  and  non-resident  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  working 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic,  so  as  to  be  his  own  trust- 
worthy accountant,  if  need  be;  of  botany,  physical  geography,  and 
physics,  to  enable  him  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  facts  and  phenom- 
ena of  nature;  of  history  and  civics  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  his  rights 
and  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  citizen;  of  literature  and  (may  I  not  add)  music, 
that  he  may  solace  the  hours  when  he  lays  aside  the  "carking  cares"  of 
his  daily  toil  and  that  he  may  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  world's  best 
thought  as  embodied  in  its  literature;  of  algebra  and  geometry,  to  give 
him  depth  of  reasoning  power;  of  language,  rhetoric,  and  composition,  to 
enable  him  to  express  himself  in  good,  clear,  vigorous  English;  and, 
finally,  there  must  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  all  an  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  labor,  whether  it  be  mental  or  physical.  All  these  the  i>eople  may 
justly  demand  of  us  as  the  stewards  of  their  choicest  jewels. 

Oii  the  question  of  preparation  for  college  or  University  I  shall  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  binding  force  of  the  University's 
and  the  home  community's  demands  upon  the  high  school  any  farther 
than  to  say  I  believe  that,  if  possible,  the  school  should  give  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  University  or  for  our  colleges  in  at  least  one  course; 
but  if  liereafter  the  University  shall  so  increase  its  requirements  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  crowd  out  everytliing  except  what  is  reijuired  for 
entnince  to  that  institution,  then  most  assuredly  the  needs  of  the  major- 
ity of  the^community  must  govern.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  University 
will  do  so.  Our  interests  are  mutual ;  they  need  our  students,  we  need  the 
inspiration  that  comes  from  their  placing  a  stamp  of  approval  on  our 
work.  If  our  surroundings  are  such  that  we  cannot  prepare  for  the  A.  B. 
course,  perhaps  not  even  for  the  B.  8.  or  B.  L.,  at  least  the  country 
school  pupil  may  ask  that,  so  far  as  we  do  go,  the  work  should  be  thor- 
ough and  painstaking. 

The  next  need  of  the  country  schools  will,  I  think,  appeal  forcibly  to 
a  large  number  of  young  people;  i.  c,  the  need  of  some  place  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  teaching,  or  to  fit  tliem,  as  they  say,  to  pass  the 
examination  for  a  third  grade  certificiite.  To  my  mind,  there  are  three 
things  which  go  to  make  uj)  the  best  teacher,  or,  perhaps  I  may  say,  a 
good  teacher.  First,  a  sound,  healthy  body  tenanted  by  a  well  balanced, 
well  trained,  and  educated  mind;  second,  a  natural  aptitude  for  teaching 
combined  with  a  nature  that  can  understand,  appreciate,  and  sympathize 
with  the  child's  peculiar  mental  conditions  and  states;  third,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  ways  of  teaching — a  prof(»ssional  training. 

The  country  pupil  comes  to  us  usually  with  a  healthy  body  and  the 
vigorous  mind  more  or  less  trainfnl  in  the  rudiments  (more  in  some  than 
in  others)  and  asks  us  to  train  him  for  the  work  of  teaching;  or,  as  he 
says,  \w  wants  to  gi^t  a  certificate  to  teach  school.  On  taking  an  inven- 
tory of  his  acquired  mental  furnishings  we  find  that  his  estimate  varies 
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occasionalJy  from  ours  made  a  few  weeks  later.  Sometimes  the  work 
which  he  wishes  to  attempt  is  manifestly  too  difficult  for  him,  even  upon 
the  basis  of  his  own  statement.  Classifying  him  as  best  we  can,  we  find 
that,  though  he  may  be  diffident  and  mentally  rusty  or  poorly  trained, 
he  is  frequently,  though  not  always,  able  to  make  a  creditable  showing 
at  the  close  of  the  term,  or  better  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

At  this  point  there  is  opportunity  for  wise  counsel.  When  the  pupil 
has  his  studies  well  in  hand  so  that  he  begins  to  appreciate  the  good 
training  which  he  most  certainly  should  be  receiving,  in  a  quiet,  friendly 
way  point  out  to  him  the  desirability  of  giving  himself  a  better  and 
broader  preparation,  of  having  a  reserve  fiind  of  knowledge  and  training, 
of  knowing  more  than  just  enough  to  secure  a  third  grade  certificate. 
Once  we  have  aroused  that  desire  in  him,  wise  guidance  will  avail  him 
much;  and  that  wise  guidance  he  has  a  right  to  expect  of  us. 

Thus  we  are  providing  for  his  work  in  respect  to  what  he  is  to  teach. 
We  are  training  his  faculties  and  he  is  storing  his  mind  with  the  riches 
of  wisdom;  his  mental  grasp  is  broadening  and  he  is  coming  into 
his  possession  of  the  first  of  the  requisites,  a  well  balanced,  well  trained, 
and  educated  mind. 

The  second  requirement  for  a  teacher  is  one  which  we  cannot  furnish. 
If  he  or  she  is  not  patient,  does  not  like  children,  or  is  not  quick  mentally, 
in  other  words,  if  he  is  manifestlv  not  likelv  to  succeed  in  the  school 
room,  it  is  our  duty  to  advise  that  the  pupil  should  not  become,  or 
attempt  to  become,  a  teacher.  We  can  do  little  to  change  his  nature. 
We  may  safely  modify  the  adage  to  Prwceptor  nascitur  non  fit. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  country  school,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  third  requirement,  that  is  to  giving  professional  training  to 
the  would-be  teachers,  I  apprehend  that  we  may  possibly  disagree.  We 
may  profitably  divide  our  question: — first,  should  the  high  school  offer  to 
its  pupils  a  course  of  professional  training;  second,  can  the  high  school 
offer  to  its  pupils  a  course  of  professional  training?  Here  1  drop  the 
distinction  between  resident  and  non-resident;  for  all  would-be  teachers 
need  this  training.  The  teacher  in  the  graded  school  may  possibly 
receive  a  partial  substitute  for  such  training  from  the  superintendent, 
but  not  so  the  country  school  teacher.  lie  must  have  had  it  before  enter- 
ing upon  th^  work  of  a  teacher. 

A  man  mav  know  the  various  chemical  constituents  of  the  different 
varieties  of  coal,  and  yet  not  be  competent,  without  some  special  training, 
to  fire  a  locomotive;  he  may  know  all  about  the  physical  properties  of 
iron,  steel,  and  brass,  and  yet  not  be  competent,  without  special  training, 
to  combine  these  into  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  modem  quadruple- 
exi>ansion  engine.  So  a  young  man  or  young  woman  may  know  all  about 
the  various  branches  to  be*  taught,  and  yet  make  but  a  sorry  show  when 
training  human  minds  b}'  the  agency  of  these  same  studies.  Ilence  we 
may  partly  answer  our  question  by  saying  that  all  teachers  should  have 
professionnl  training  somewhere. 

About  15,000  teachers  are  required  in  the  schools  of  Michigan  and  I 
think  that  3,000  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  those 
who  enter  the  ranks  each  year.  The  State  Nonnal  School,  the  Central 
Michigan  Normal  School,  the  normal  departments  of  the  University  and 
various  denominational  colleges,  and  the  private  normal  schools  are 
doing  a  grand  work;  but  all  of  them  combined  do  not  supply  the  places. 
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Why?  First,  the  present  normal  school  facilities  may  be  equal  to  the 
work  they  have  to  do,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  work  that  ought  to  be 
done;  second,  the  majority  of  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  cannot, 
or  think  they  cannot,  afford  to  go  any  great  distance  to  attend  a  profes- 
sional school;  third,  when  they  have  thoroughly  prepared  themselves  at  a 
professional  school,  their  sei-vices  are  usually  worth  more  than  the  aver- 
age country  district  board  can  or  will  pay.  Thus  the  pix)spective  teacher 
is  forced  to  get  his  professional  training  at  the  county  institute  of  one 
or  two  weeks'  duration,  or  he  must  get  it  where  he  gets  his  academic 
training, — in  the  high  school,  unless,  as  may  possibly  be  done,  he  may  get 
a  poor  substitute  for  that  training  by  reading  professional  books  and 
professional  papers  at  home.  We  have  successful  self-made  business 
men  and  successful  self-made  teachers.  Both  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded better  with  some  rightly  directed  assistance  in  the  way  of  train- 
ing. So  we  arrive  at  a  full  answer  to  our  first  question,  and  say  that  the 
high  school  should  offer  a  course  in  professional  training  if  it  would 
fulfil  its  duty. 

However,  there  is  yet  another  question  to  be  considered,  viz. : — Can  the 
high  school  offer  such  a  course?  All  men  should  be  comfortably  rich; 
but  for  various  reasons,  principally  in  themselves,  not  all  can  be  so.  All 
schools  which  presume  to  train  those  who  wish  to  teach  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  professional  training;  but  not  all  can  do  so,  and  for  reas- 
ons in  themselves.  First,  all  teachers  and  especially  high  school  teach- 
ers, should  know  how  to  teach;  but  not  all  are  equally  successful  in 
teaching  others  how  to  teach.  A  good  musician  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
music  teacher.  Second,  and  most  important  of  all,  with  the  requirements 
of  the  University  (which  I  believe,  in  the  main,  to  be  fair),  with  the 
demands  of  our  communities  for  a  good  all-around  general  culture,  with 
the  demand  for  business  training,  for  manual  training,  for  music,  for 
drawing,  etc.,  all  good  in  themselves,  how  can  the  teacher  in  the  average 
high  school  give  much  direct  professional  training  to  his  pupils? 

In  or  connected  with  the  high  schools  in  the  lai'ger  cities  there  may 
well  be  (as  I  think  there  is),  a  normal  class  or  normal  school,  not  espe- 
cially for  non-residents,  but  accessible  to  them.  Since  circumstances 
prevent  us  from  having  a  normal  course  or  normal  department,  what  can 
we  do  to  fulfil,  at  least  in  a  measure,  the  duty  incumbent  upon  us?  I 
suggest  one  plan,  not  new  nor  patented;  I  have  used  it  successfully,  so 
have  others.  The  prospective  teachers  are  receiving  an  academic  train- 
ing in  the  regular  classes  of  the  high  school.  Meet  with  them  as  fre- 
(juently  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  you  can  spare  before  or  after  the  reg- 
ular session.  Read  and  discuss  such  books  as  Page  on  Teaching,  Swett's 
Methods,  Payne's  Lectures  on  Education,  and  some  manual  of  School 
Law,  also  educational  papers.  Review  and  discuss  current  events  to 
awaken  them,  if  need  be,  to  a  sense  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
about  us. 

In  respect  to  another  line  of  work  I  want  to  utter  a  protest.  I  refer  to 
the  studying  of  psychology  by  such  3'oung  people  as  generally  come  to 
the  high  school  to  prepare  for  the  county  examination.  I  believe  that 
the  subject  of  psychology  is  and  will  remain,  to  the  majority  of  them,  a 
sealed  book.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  but  just  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  and  civic  world,  and  how  shall  such  be  able  to  per- 
ceive, analyze,  and  understand  all  the  varied  powers  and  capacities  of  the 
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human  mind?  A  regard  for  the  principles  of. psychology  is  fundamental 
in  any  scheme  of  education,  and  will  aid  a  teacher  in  working  out  that 
schieme;  but  it  requires  a  somewhat  mature  mind  to  grasp  the  subject 
80  that  any  very  great  advantage  may  accrue  from  that  knowledge. 
Many  a  bright  sixteen  year  old  boy  or  girl  has  been  able  to  memorize  the 
definitions  found  in  some  of  our  most  excellent  manuals  of  psychology, 
and  yet  has  had  as  little  real  vital  knowledge  of  the  subjecrt  matter 
itself  as  a  parrot  has  of  the  decalogue  which  he  may  be  taught  to  repeat. 
In  all  this  I  would  argue,  not  so  much  against  a  training  in  psychology 
as  for  a  higher  age  requirement  for  teachers  and  thus  a  higher  m<3ntal 
development. 

A  valuable  aid  to  the  prospective  teacher  is  the  practice  of  "cadetting," 
where  it  can  be  done  under  wise  guidance.  It  enables  them  to  discover 
whether  they  have  the  qualities  that  distinguish  the  teacher  from  the 
school  keeper,  and  gives  them  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  counsel  of  an 
experienced  teacher  in  the  actual  work  of  the  school  room.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  an  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  our  question  and  say  that,  in  its 
fullest  sense,  the  average  high  school  cannot  give  a  course  of  professional 
training;  but  in  a  limited  sense  it  may  be  able  to  give  some  professional 
training.  The  larger  and  better  equipped  schools  can  and  do  or  should 
give  such  training. 

There  is  another  relation  between  the  high  school  and  the  country 
school  that  is  worthy  of  much  consideration ;  i.  e.,  the  high  school  may  sus- 
tain a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  the  country  school  that  the  Univer- 
sity does  to  the  high  school.  It  can  set  the  pace  for  the  region  round 
about,  and  labor  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  country  schools  through  the 
county  commissioner.  Rural  grading,  8th  grade  examinations,  county 
uniformity  of  text-books,  all  should  and  do  work  to  the  upbuilding  and 
sustaining  of  both  classes  of  schools.  May  the  good  work  go  onward 
and  upward. 


DISCUSSION. 

Oi)eiied  by  Supt.  W.  S.  Perry.  Ann  Arbor: 

This  Is  a  work  the  hlph  schools  have  not  appreciated  as  they  should.  I  would  like 
to  begin  where  the  paper  left  off.  The  country  schools  should  have  the  same 
relation  to  The  hijrh  schools  that  the  latter  have  to  the  University.  There  should  be 
a  bond  of  sympathy  that  would  give  some  kind  of  organic  relation.  Why  can 
we  not  receive  pupils  from  the  country  schools  without  an  examination,  just  as  the 
University  receives  from  approved  high  schools?  There  could  be  no  attestation 
of  proficloncy  made  by  the  teacher  and  the  commissioner.  This  might  be  accom- 
plished. I  have  practiced  U  In  our  high  school  at  Ann  Arbor  with  good  results. 
I  was  somewhat  hesitant  at  first;  but  those  received  on  certificate  from  com- 
missioner have  proved  good  pupils.  For  this  plan  to  be  fully  successful,  the  prin- 
cipal must  be  on  Intimate  tenii«  with  the  commissioner.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
principal  to  visit  the  country  schools  to  some  extent.  Intimate  to  the  commissloDer 
that  you  are  Interested  in  the  schools,  and  he'll  invite  you  to  visit  with  him. 
One  or  two  other  points  in  the  paper  are  to  be  considered.  First,  the  advisability 
of  encouraging  country  schools  to  extend  their  work  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  we  must  encourage  work  outside.  I  myself  would 
encourage  but  little  algebra,  but  more  of  history,  Uterature,  nature  work,  bio- 
graphy, etc.  Algebra  Is  not  a  culture  study.  If  the  country  pupils  could  thus  be 
stimulated  to  enter  our  high  schools,  many  would  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with 
the  work.     Another  thing  I  wish  to  mention  Is  that  we've  recently  come  into 
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pleasant  relations  with  Father  Kelly  and  the  Catholic  school,  and  now  have  no 
difficulty  In  receiving  pupils  from  their  school.  I  think  we  should  cultivate  nearer 
relations  with  all  the  schools  that  are  tributary  to  our  high  schools. 

SuPT.  Cook: 

I  ani  willing  to  admit  that  we  ought  to  cultivate  those  relations,  as  Mr.  Perry 
has  said.  We  cultivate  this  relation  with  commissioners,  and  the  result  of  this 
community  of  ideas  has  resulted  in  much  good.  I  did  not  advocate  the  use  of 
algebra,  Latin,  etc.,  to  any  gi-eat  extent,  and  am  perfectly  In  accord  with  Mr. 
Perry  in  this  regard. 

Prin.  Horn: 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  here  are  familiar  with  the  law  regarding  high  schools 
that  was  recently  passed  in  Nebraska.  It  provides  that  pupils  who  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  from  the  eighth  grade  in  the  country  schools  shall  be  sent 
free  of  tuition  to  the  nearest  high  school,  the  county  paying  the  tuition  at  50  cents 
a  week.  This  law  last  year  added  2,000  to  the  attendance  in  high  schools  and  90 
per  cent  of  the  school  men  interested  report  in  its  favor.  It  is  almost  revolutionary 
in  the  relation  established  with  the  county  schools.  By  sending  to  the  state 
superintendent  of  Nebraska  any  one  can  Inform  himself  regarding  the  working 
of  tliis  law.  Let  every  high  school  man  interest  himself,  for  If  good  for  Nebraska 
it  is  good  for  Michigan. 

E.  C.  Warriner  of  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  and  F.  L.  Sage  of  Saginaw,  W.  S., 
were  elected  president  and  secretary,  respectively,  and  the  High  School 
Section  adjourned  with  the  feeling  that  some  practical  good  would  result 
from  its  deliberations. 
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PROGRAM. 


TUESDAY   P.   M. 


»» 


Paper,   "What   may   the   Primary  Teacher   Expect  of  the  Kindergarten   Child, 

Sarah  B.  Goodman.  Saginaw,  E.  S. 

Discussion,  Mrs.  John  W.  S.  Pierson,  Stanton;  Jennie  Tibbitts,  Lansing;  Supt.  D. 

MacKenzie,  Muskegon. 

Paper,  "History  for  the  Primary  Grades,"  Prof.  Julia  A.  King,  Ypsilanti. 

Discussion,  Supt.  E.  C.  Thompson,  Saginaw,  E.  S.;  Fannie  Antisdel,  Detroit;  Helen 

Dickerman,  Grand  Kapids. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 


Miss  Hattie  Plunkett,  the  president,  and  Miss  Martha  Sherwood,  the 
secretary,  were  both  in  their  places  at  the  time  api)ointed  for  this  ses- 
sion, and  the  following  practical  and  interesting  paper  was  at  once 
announced : 
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WHAT  THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER  MAY  EXPECT  OP  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

CHILD. 

SARAH    B.    nOODMAX,    SAGINAW,    E.    S. 

It  is  not  long  siuce  a  high  school  teacher  told  in  my  hearing  of  a  little 
girl,  whose  grandmother  was  president  of  a  kindergarten  association, 
who  had  slapped  her  grandmother  in  the  face!  President  Dwight's 
famous  advice  as  to  the  education  of  children — to  begin  with  their  grand- 
parents— would  seem  to  have  been  followed  in  this  case,  and  yet  the 
result  was  not  whollv  satisfactorv.  However,  as  I  understood  the  small 
transgressor  to  have  been  of  very  tender  age,  I  felt  inclined  to  extend 
her  some  charity  on  the  ground  that  her  education  had  not  as  yet  pro- 
gressed very  far. 

But  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  young  lady  who  related  the  story 
indicated  that  such  a  depth  of  depravity  was  unheard  of  in  a  kindergarten 
child;  and  it  set  me  wondering  what  teachers — and  other  people — really 
did  expect  of  kindergarten-trained  children.  I  am  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  public  school  kindergartner,  for  I  believe  the  kinder- 
garten to  be  the  birthnght  of  every  child;  and  I  also  believe  that  the 
only  way  for  the  American  child  to  come  into  this  inheritance  is  by  the 
broad,  free  road  of  the  public  school,  and  by  the  help  of  the  noble  arm}' 
of  (I  had  almost  said  of  martyrs,  but  not  quite),  we  will  say  the  noble 
army  of  workers  known  as  the  public  school  teachers.  What,  then,  may 
the  first  grade  teacher  expect  of  our  kindergarten  child? 

I  do  not  ask  *^\Vhat  do  they  expect?"  For  comparatively  few  of  our 
public  school  teachers  have  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  expect  anything. 
Kindergartens  are  multiplying,  but  as  compared  with  public  schools  they 
are  rare*.  Children  attend  them  fitfully,  parents  not  understanding  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  faithful  attendance;  and  the  child  that 
enters  school  after  a  few  weeks  or  even  months  of  kindergarten,  is  in  no 
sense  a  kindergarten-trained  child. 

Again,  a  private  kindergarten  may  be  conducted  by  a  well-eii nipped 
kindergartner,  or  it  may  be  presided  over  by  a  well-meaning  young 
lady  who  has  visited  the  summer  kindergarten  at  Bay  View  or  Chau- 
tauqua and  decided  that  she  i^ould  string  beads  and  play  with  blocks,  and 
that  it  would  be  an  agreeable  way  of  earning  a  little  pin-money  to  have 
a  few  nice  clean  little  children  come  in  and  play  with  her.  Now  her 
children  mav  be  sweet  and  dear;  but  when  thev  enter  school  thev  are 
not  kindergarten-trained  children,  and  the  teacher  can  expect  nothing 
more  of  them  than  of  children  who  have  never  been  to  anything  called 
kindergarten. 

But  th(*re  are  a  few  places  wh(»re  real  kindergartens  have  been  estab- 
lished and  children  are  passing  from  them  into  the  schools,  and  teachers 
are  beginning  to  ol)S(M*ve  th(»]n  and  to  ask  questions  concerning  them. 
In  Boston  they  an*  fairly  established.  From  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  that  city  I  take  the  following: 

"On  the  intellectual  side,  the  effects  of  kindergarten  training  are  shown 
in* highly  quickened  powers  of  observation;  in  the  possession  of  clear 
ideas,  derived  chiefly  from  systematically  guided  observation;  in  the 
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power  to  express  these  ideas  well  in  conversation ;  in  the  great  readiness 
with  which  the  art  of  reading  is  learned;  in  the  very  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  numbers  and  their  relations  objectively  acquired;  in  some  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  colors;  in  a  considerable  development  and  discipline 
of  the  active  powers,  as  displayed  in  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
the  manual  arts  of  drawing,  writing,  and  slate-work  are  acquired.  All 
this  is  not  only  a  preparation  for  the  intellectual  training  usually 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  function  of  the  schools,  but  a  very  substantial 
advancement  in  that  training." 

He  also  has  much  to  say  concerning  the  moral  training  begun  in  the 
kindergarten. 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  kindergartens  have  been  for  some  ten  years 
a  part  of  the  school  system.  In  the  report  of  the  city  superintendent 
is  embodied  one  from  the  principal  of  the  Hawthorne  School,  Miss  Olive 
McHeury,  who  has  this  to  say: 

"Of  course  the  knowledge  which  the  child  of  the  kindergarten  has 
acquired  is  in  a  great  measure  rather  intangible.  We  cannot  say  his 
training  in  language  has  embraced  'just  so  much,'  or  that  he  has  'gone  so 
far'  in  numbers  or  taken  so  much  of  this  or  of  that  or  of  the  other  subject. 
But  he  has  made  a  step  in  his  educational  progress.  He  is  in  some 
degree  able  to  see  what  he  looks  at;  having  ears,  he  has  learned  to  hear. 
He  has  acquired  some  power  of  attention.  Having  learned  implicit 
obedience,  he  is  far  on  the  difficult  road  to  self-control.  He  can  use* 
his  hands.     His  imagination  is  at  work  and  his  memory  is  active." 

I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  one  point  that  Miss  McHenry 
makes, — that  the  primary  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  kinder- 
garten child  shall  have  been  trained  to  implicit  obedience.  Many  teach- 
ers, I  fear,  regard  the  kindergarten  as  a  "mush  of  concession,"  where 
the  child  is  coaxed  and  coddled  and  given  up  to,  and  only  does  things 
when  he  feels  like  it.  Such  is  not  the  true  kindergarten.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tell  this  audience  that  most  teachers  of  today,  by  means  of  pleas- 
ant firmness,  interesting  work  adapted  to  their  children  and  suitably 
given,  find  it  is  quite  possible  to  teach  school  without  scolding  and  almost 
without  punishing.  But  when  punishment  is  needed,  the  true  kinder- 
gartner  does  as  does  the  true  teacher,  meets  the  emergency  without 
flinching.  She  probably  does  not  whip  the  child,  because  she  knows  a 
better  way;  but  obedience  is  required  before  the  case  is  dropped.  If  this 
is  not  so,  she  "  fails  in  discipline,"  exactly  as  do  some  teachers.  The  fact 
that  such  cases  are  rare  in  kindergarten,  as  they  are  in  good  schools,  does 
not  alter  the  rule. 

In  our  own  city,  where  the  kindergartens  have  been  under  way  for  the 
last  five  years,  I  heard  of  one  teacher  wlio  said  that  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren did  not  respond  to  a  general  request.  The  explanation  was,  1 
think,  in  the  fact  that  the  kindergarten  requests  are  usually  made  by  the 
piano,  and  that  she  had  not  allowed  them  time  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  tap  of  a  pencil  or  a  verbal  re(iuest.  In  a  talk  with  this  same  teacher, 
who  is  one  of  our  best  first-grade  workers,  I  asked  her  (with  this  paper 
in  mind)  to  slate  to  me  what  she  did  expect  of  the  kindergarten  children. 
She  said,  for  want  of  a  better  word  she  would  express  it  by  "soul-develop- 
ment." The  awakening  of  the  child's  mental  faculties  enough  to  allow 
it  to  take  up  the  schooJ-work  at  once,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with- 
out wasting  time  in  learning  to  handle  material  or  in  getting  over  home- 
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sickness  was  what  she  expected.  Miss  Constance  Mackenzie,  super- 
visor of  kindergartens  in  Philadelphia,  expresses  somewhat  the  same 
thought  in  the  word  ^^adaptability,"  given  her  by  one  of  her  primary 
teachers,  by  which  she  says  she  means  that  adaptability  ^'involves  self- 
control,  unselfishness,  courtesy;  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others;  a 
due  estimate  of  the  place  of  one  among  many;  effort  toward  improvement, 
that  the  individual  may  not  mar  the  society  composed  of  individuals; 
toleranee,  and  a  growing  self-respect." 

These  sound  like  large  claims,  but  teachers  as  well  as  kindergartners 
see  these  things  growing  daily  before  their  eyes,  in  school  and  in  kin- 
dergarten. When  Johnny,  who  once  cried,  pushed,  or  kicked,  if  some 
one  else  sat  down  in  his  chair,  quietly  goes  across  the  room  and  gets 
another  without  demonstration,  do  you  think  the  faithful  kindergartner 
does  not  see  the  growth  of  self-control  and  the  recognition  of  the  place  of 
one  among  many?  When  Daisy,  who  formerly  shouted  "Give  me  mine 
first!"  quietly  passes  box  after  box  of  blocks  until  all  before  her  are 
served,  and  takes  her  own  last,  does  not  the  watchful  eye  beside  her 
see  Daisy  growing  in  unselfishness  and  courtesy? 

The  one  repeated  criticism  that  we  hear /is  that  the  kindergarten  child 
is  not  taught  to  "keep  still ;"  but  neither  is  the  first  grade  child  in  many 
of  our  best  schools  nowadays.  That  is,  when  he  has  finished  his  work, 
be  is  not  required,  as  once  he  was,  to  fold  his  hands  and  sit  motionless 
until  hds  slower  neighbor  is  ready;  he  is  given  something  more  to  do,  and 
so  led  toward  right  activity.  Also  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  kin- 
dergarten child  is  a  year  or  more  younger  than  the  first-grade  child,  and 
that  long  steps  in  bodily  control  are  made  in  a  year.  But,  lest  you  do  not 
know  it,  there  are  times  in  the  kindergarten  when  we  keep  still,  dear 
teachers, — we  make  a  beginning  for  you  in  that,  as  we  do  in  other  things. 
There  are  times  when  "lips  are  locked,"  hands  are  folded,  and  the  piano 
sings  to  us,  or  we  drop  our  heads  and  go  to  sleep;  and  the  same  dear 
friend,  the  piano,  changes  itself  into  the  town-clock  and  tells  off  the 
hours,  one,  two,  three,  up  to  seven,  when  all  children  should  be  awake, 
and  we  come  up  smiling,  and — talk  a  little  faster  for  the  temporary 
restraint.  But  we  are  learning,  and  when  we  go  to  school  we  can  keep 
still  a  longer  time  than  when  we  first  came  to  kindergarten.  But,  after 
all,  we  try  harder  to  teach  them  to  talk  than  to  keep  still.  To  be  able  to 
express  in  speech  what  we  see  and  know  is  worth  more  than  enforced 
quiet, — although  all  our  lessons  in  self-control  are  directed  toward  the 
ability  to  keep  still  at  the  proper  time. 

Among  us  all,  then,  let  us  sum  up  a  few  of  the  things  that  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  by  the  primary  teacher  of  our  little  kindergarten  child, 
when  he  goes  to  school  at  six  years  old.     We  may  fairly  look  for: — 

1.  Senses  trained  to  correct  observation. 

2.  Power  to  handle  himself  and  his  materials. 

3.  Knowledge  that  others  have  rights  as  well  as  himself. 

4.  The  "soul-development"  or  "adaptability,"  which  I  take  to  mean 
Ihe  dawning  of  his  judgment. 

5.  The  beginning  of  creative  power  or  ability  to  "make"  things,  and  to 
express  thought  by  fingers  as  well  as  by  voice. 

6.  The  knowledge  that  obedience  is  expected  of  him,  and  readiness  to 
give  it  as  a  nuitter  of  course. 

7.  A  fair  amount  of  self-control. 

45 
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These  things  you  have  a  right  to  expect, — remembering  all  the  time- 
that  only  the  beginnings  of  all  these  can  be  looked  for  as  yet;  that  six- 
year-old  tiesh  is  weak;  that  even  if  we  do  know  better,  we  sometimes  slap 
grandma's  face,  or  quarrel  with  the  next  boy, — and  perchance  feel  very 
sorry  afterwards,  w^hen  our  critics  are  not  by;  still,  under  stress  of 
temptation  we  do  whisper  sometimes,  or  even  talk  right  out  loud 
in  school.  As  to  whether  we  ever  get  over  that  weakness,  let  us 
ask  our  librarians  whether  the  big  folks  ever  w^hisper  in  the  library,  or 
the  ministers  how  it  is  in  church,  or  the  officers  of  our  Michigan  Teach- 
ers' Association  wiiether  our  meetings  are  absolutely  free  from  annoy- 
ance of  that  kind, — and  remember  that  perfection  in  all  these  things 
requires  years  of  training.  But  we  do  claim  that  the  kindergarten 
child  enters  school  in  advance  of  the  home  child  on  all  these  points,  and 
that  this  is  gained,  not  by  strict  rules  and  training,  but  by  directed  play — 
only  a  shade  less  free  than  the  random  play  of  the  nursery — but  all  tend- 
ing in  the  direction  in  which  the  American  child  is  said  to  be  especially 
lacking — that  of  respect  for  authority  and  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  •  ^ 


DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Mrs.  John  W.  S.  Pierson,  Stanton: 

The  facts  biv)i]p:lvt  out  In  tlie  paper  Just  read  have  l)een  so  weH  treated  that  many 
further  remarks  on  them  would  be  superfluous.  The  only  hope,  then,  for  the  leader 
of  this  discussion,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  a  very  large  one  and  the  time 
allotted  to  each  speaker  is  so  short  as  to  prevent  one  person's  saying  it  all. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  department  do  not  work 
in  harmony,  and  the  time  has  come  for  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  more  earnest 
effort.  The  worst  enemies  of  the  kindergarten  movement  are  some  of  its  followers. 
(The  ones  alluded  to  are,  of  course,  not  present  today.)  Young  women  who  think 
the  teaching  of  the  smallest  children  an  easy,  picturesque,  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment, enter  into  t^is  work  poorly,  or  not  at  all  qualified,  and  make  such  blunders 
as  antagonize  both  parents  and  educators.  Be  Careful  how  you  generalize  from  a 
limited  exi>erienoe  of  kiudergartners. 

"What  may  the  primary  teacher  expect  of  the  child?"  She  may  expect  to  find  him 
possessed  of  a  fund  of  general  information  to  which  she  can  appeal  with  assurance. 
Children  who  come  directly  from  the  home  have  irregular  acquirements — frag- 
mentary knowledge;  and  one-half  of  the  class  know  absolutely  nothing  of  that 
which  is  already  familiar  to  the  other  half.  In  a  kindergarten  these  differences  are 
largely  obliterated  and  the  primary  teacher  knows  where  to  begin  and  what  to  do. 
If  science  is  the  basis  of  unification.  Mother  Nature  has  already  whispered  some  of 
her  secrets  to  them;  and  they  can  "start  even"  to  find  out  the  others. 

The  primary  teacher  may  expect  self-reliance  without  conceit.  The  training  of 
well-given  dictation  lessons  shows  in  this,  that  the  pupils  will  be  far  more  apt  to 
listen  attentively  and  remember  when  directions  are  given  concerning  the  next 
lesson  or  any  other  matter  of  school  room  im|)ort;n»co.  They  are  better  fitted  for 
independent  work  and  less  apt  to  call  for  assistance.  They  are  also  less  liable  to 
become  discouraged  when  they  fail  after  faithful  endeavor,  for  every  kindergarten 
lad  or  lassie  knows  that  those  who  try  and  try  again  are  sure  to  succeed  in  time. 

She  may  expect  more  cleanliness  of  person  and  belongings,  more  thrifty  use  of 
tablets,  pencils,  and  chalk,  and  more  politeness  toward  teacher  and  fellow-pupils. 
These  are  things  which  are  never  taught  to  the  little  ones  of  some  neglected  homes; 
and  it  is  only  the  constant,  patient,  and  pleasant  reminders  of  the  kindergarten 
director,  and  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  created  in  her  domain,  that  brings 
improvement. 

The  child  from  a  good  kindergarten  is  certain  to  be  both  responsive  and  teach- 
able. He  will  be  sure  to  seek  for  causes  as  well  as  to  ask  questions  concerning  them; 
and  his  experience  in  practical  analysis  and  synthesis,  as  exemplified  in  gift-work. 
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enables  him  to  detect  more  readily  the  relations  of  parts  to  the  whole.  He  has 
had  valuable  training  in  concentration,  and  has  learned  well  the  lesson  of  *'doing 
his  own  work  first  and  then  looking  around  the  room."  And  if,  as  soon  as  the  first 
task  is  done,  another  is  given  so  that  he  has  no  minutes  of  idleness,  what  is 
that  but  an  instance  of  what  he  learned  in  the  kindergarten, — "The  reward  of  one 
duty  is  the  power  to  fulfill  another."  He  did  not  learn  it  in  those  words,  yet  he 
grew  to  believe  the  principle.  Power!  Power!  It  is  that  for  which  he  works.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  all  the  lessons  that  seem  so  queer  when  he  first  enters  the  primary 
room.  So  far,  he  has  "played  himself  into  power;"  but  Miss  Mary,  the  wise  director 
whom  he  left  last  June,  told  him  all  about  the  real  school  and  how  he  should  work 
there,  with  his  kind  teacher's  help,  to  make  himself  a  bright,  intelligent  man — a 
man  who  would  be  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  and  good  enough  to  make  the 
world  better  for  his  living  in  it.  One  must  not  expect  too  sustained  aspirations  of 
six-year-olds,  but  it  is  something  to  teach  them  to  think  beyond  the  present  hour 
and  put  new  spirit  into  the  work  of  today. 

The  primary  teacher  may  expect  remarkable  freedom  from  eye-service  and  sneak- 
iness  among  the  children  who  come  from  a  well-regulated  kindergarten.  They  have 
there,  and  probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  many  of  them,  been  treated  as 
nitUinal  little  men  and  women,  (]nit*»  capablo  of  becoming;  self-povorning,.  but  need 
ing  some  help  for  a  time  from  their  elders.  The  idea  is  always  given  that  any  child 
who  is  normal  wishes  to  do  the  right  thing.  Righteousness  is  a  matter  of  many 
decisions,  countless  small  sacrifices,  and  valiant  battles  against  temptation.  Who 
shall  say  that  a  friend's  ball  is  a  smaller  temptation  at  five  than  a  bank's  thousands 
at  forty?  The  director  is  there  to  help  him.  Nobody  can  make  him  really  good 
unless  he  chooses  to  be  so;  but  when  he  does  not  know  what  is  right,  she  can  help 
him  decide,  and  when  his  will  is  wavering,  as  all  human  wills  do  waver,  she  can 
strengthen  it  by  her  faith  in  him.  This  adds  to  the  friendliness  between  director 
and  pupil,  and  places  the  two  in  the  position  of  partners  in  the  sometimes  diflficult, 
but  always  blessed  work  of  character-building.  Public  sentiment  is  united.  The 
child  who  does  wrong  does  not  become  a  subject  of  engrossing  interest  to  his  com- 
panions— half  admired  for  his  daring  naughtiness,  even  while  he  does  penance;  but 
the  director  says,  "We  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  Jack  until  he  thinks  he  can 
come  back  to  the  table  and  do  as  he  ought."  And  Jack  is  utterly  ignored  until  he 
has  fought  down  the  demon  within  and  returns  a  radiant  conqueror.  Then  there  is 
general  joy — not  always  expressed  in  words,  but  very  evident.  To  be  willing  to 
stay  naughty  is  disgraceful;  but  the  fact  of  having  yielded  to  a  sudden  temptation 
is  made  worse,  not  better,  by  concealment,  for  by  concealment  the  little  wrong-doer 
raises  a  barrier  between  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  deprives  himself  of  their  sym- 
pathetic help  in  overcoming  evil.  Genuineness  has  been  emphasized.  To  he,  and 
not  just  to  scan   good  is  the  aim. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  requires  time  for  certain  children,  who  in  their  homes 
have  been  well  scolded  and  well  whipped,  but  never  inspired,  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  period  of  reconstruction 
is  a  trying  one  for  the  director;  yet  that  is  her  business,  and  the  constant  appeals 
to  individual  reason  and  responsibility  are  sure  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 
As  one  five-year-old  was  heard  to  say, — "When  my  teacher  says,  *I  wish  my  little 
boys  and  girls  would  be  gooder,*  it  makes  us  so  ashamed."  The  director  is  a  supple- 
mentary conscience  to  the  child,  and  her  slightest  sign  of  displeasure  has  a  reform- 
atory infiuence.  The  primary  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  kindergarten, 
children  susceptible  to  gentle  influences,  trained  to  self-government,  at  least  con- 
sciously trying  to  acquire  self-control,  and  realizing  that,  when  the  teacher  enforces 
rules  or  demands  better  behavior,  she  is  working  with  and  not  against  them. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  enforcing  obedience.  There  is  a  tradition 
among  some  kindergartners  that  the  word  "must"  is  never  to  be  spoken  to  their 
children.  There  are  also,  it  is  said,  primary  teachers  who  find  that  these  same 
pupils,  whon  promotod.  do  not  know  how  to  o1m»v  hi  llu»  sclioolrooni.  Whoro  is  the 
trouble?  Certainly  in  the  kindergarten;  and  possibly,  also,  in  some  cases,  there  is 
a  primary  teacher  who  has  not  kept  in  touch  with  the  grade  below. 

The  kindergarten  is  valuable  principally  as  a  school  of  ethics.  Body  and  mind 
are  carefully  provided  for,  but  no  true  disciple  of  Froebel  ever  forgets  that  they  are 
only  servants  of  the  higher  life.  There  are  laws  in  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
realms.  To  teach  respect  for  law  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  kinder- 
garten. In  the  home  the  child  was  the  only  one  of  his  age.  and  there  doubtless 
seemed  to  him  great  inequality  of  rights.  His  parents  seemed  autocratic  and,  unless 
he  saw  them  bow  daily  in  prayer  to  the  Father  of  All.  he  probably  never  realized 
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that  they  owed  allegiance  anywhere.  His  older  brother  was  allowed  more  inde- 
pendence than  he;  and  yet,  when  he  attempted  in  turn  to  lord  it  over  the  baby,  he 
was  requested  to  "give  the  ball  to  baby,  dear,  because  she  is  the  younger."  How 
can  a  child  be  made  to  believe  in  justice  under  such  circumstances?  When  he  enters 
a  kindergarten,  he  is  for  the  first  time  a  citizen  of  a  republic  where  all  are  equals 
and  where  he  has  exactly  the  same  rights  as  others,  combined  with  the  sweet  priv- 
ilege of  waiving  these  rights  in  favor  of  unfortunates.  There  he  can  be  shown  Uie 
good  effects  of  law,  which  we  know  Ls  "beneficence  acting  by  order;"  can  be  taught 
how,  in  addition  to  the  laws  which  God  spoke  to  Moses,  there  are  many  others 
which  wise  men  have  written  out  for  us,  after  seeing  what  things  God  rewards  with 
happiness  and  what  bring  His  displeasure.  These  laws  are  our  friends,  they  protect 
our  rights,  and  everybody  must  obey  them,— -even  the  men  who  wrote  them  out. 
Everybody  has  to  obey  the  laws  or  be  punished — everybody,  everybody!  And  the 
punishment  is  the  only  possible  protection  to  the  other  people.  It  Is  to  make  the 
wrong-doers  think  and  do  better  and  also  to  make  others  safe.  To  disobey  a  law 
is  not  only  uncomfortable  and  foolish,  but  absolutely  wrong.  When  a  child  first 
grasps  the  thought  of  universal  responsibility  to  higher  authority,  it  quite  revolu- 
tionizes his  ideas;  and  the  obedience  which  had  been  irksome  to  him,  becomes  more 
a  matter  of  course  and  a  pleasure. 

These  things  the  primary  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect:  cheerful  obedience  to 
those  (n  authority,  respect  for  the  opinions  and  preferences  of  superiors,  and  an 
intelligent  recognition  of  the  value  of  laws  and  rules.  She  may  expect  the  kinder- 
garten child  to  want  to  do  right,  first  of  all,  because  it  is  right,  not  because  he  loves 
his  teacher,  nor  because  it  is  expedient  to  be  good. 

Professor  Swing  once  said,  "There  are  always  great  minds  so  infiammable  that 
one  touch  of  learning  ignites  them  forever,  but  most  of  us  are  green  wood  and  have 
to  be  set  on  fire  with  a  big  shovelful  of  coals."  It  is  the  business  of  the  Under- 
gartner  to  clear  away  the  ashes  of  bad  home  training  and  to  furnish  the  coals.  We 
are  to  start  the  fires,  and  the  primary  teachers  have  a  right  to  expect  the  greenest 
wood  well  alight  and  ready  to  furnish  a  cheerful  blaze. 

Miss  Jennie  Tibbitts,   rinsing: 

I  wish  to  say,  as  an  introduction  to  my  remarks,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  educated  in  the  kindergarten  who  come  into  the  public  schools,  do  take 
up  the  work  far  better,  control  themselves  more  easily,  and  are  kinder  to  one 
another  than  those  who  come  directly  from  the  home  training,— all  things  being 
equal. 

"When  ye  shall  behold  the  face  of  the  Master,  then  ye  shall  become  like  unto 
him."  That  principle  may  be  applied  in  a  practical  way.  When  we  as  primary 
teachers  shall  oome  in  touch  with  the  sweet  kindergarten  spirit;  when  the  board 
of  education  and  parents  as  well  as  teachers,  desire  and  feel  the  need  of  a 
public  school  kindergarten,  we  shall  become  like  it,  our  present  system  will  be 
modified  by  its  all-powerful  influence,  and  the  heretofore  feeling  of  opposition 
which  has  existed  between  the  two  will  be  brought  into  one  of  unity. 

What  are  needed  as  a  part  of  our  school  system,  are  well  organized,  well 
equipped  kindergartens  Avhere  the  material  becomes  a  medium  through  which 
the  three-fold  nature  of  the  child  is  unfolded,  instead  of  injudiciously  selected 
material  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  teacher,  when  it  is  used  simply  as  busy 
work,  instead  of  a  means  to  an  end. 

A  public  school  kindergarten  would  not  be  iinmpered.  as  the  primary  depart- 
ments are.  with  a  prescribed  course  to  be  covered  in  a  limited  time;  nothing  would 
be  hurried,  but  the  child  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  the  senses  trained  to  observe 
more  closely  and  correctly,  coming,  as  it  would,  into  a  close  contact  with  nature 
and  concrete  material,  not  the  abstract.  Throujrh  this  it  would  give  the  child 
an  individual  power  over  himself,  and  in  the  handling  of  his  material  he  would 
gain  a  control  in  the  use  of  his  hands;  he  would  gain  a  power  of  adaptability, 
which  opens  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  Judgment.  We  should  have  children 
entering  the  primary  department,  who  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
their  own  individual  ideas  and  a  desire  toward  moral  self  direction.  The  ver>' 
fibres  of  their  being  would  pulsate  to  that  which  is  highest,  noblest,  and  purest; 
coming  in  touch  with  nature  lierself ,  they  breatlie  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  truth. 
They  will  also  have  learned  how  to  learn,  and  have  less  to  unlearn. 

Temptations  are  akin  to  Idleness  and  selfishness;  In  place  of  these,  if  the  child  can 
have  the  klnderpartcu  training,  we  shall  have  solved  a  part  of  the  study  of  children. 
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V 

Following  this  training,  as  a  natural  gi'owth  of  the  already  partially  developed 
creative  powers,  the  primary  teacher  might  loolv  for  better  results  In  the  one  year 
which  would  be  allowed  to  her,  were  the  kindergarten  to  become  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  There  would  be  but  little  discipline,  as  they  already  have 
been  taught  self  control.  They  would  more  easily  adapt  themselves  to  their 
new  surroundings,  as  the  school  room  will  have  become  more  of  a  home.  If  we 
may  measure  our  expectations  by  the  environments,  surely  we  are  Justified  in 
claiming  a  generous  measure  from  the  kindergarten  trained  child. 

Living  in  an  atmosphere  of  harmony,  where  the  laws  which  are  the  spirit  of 
love,  the  unfolding  of  the  individual,  the  development  of  the  senses,  the  working 
for  the  good  of  all,  a  visible  expression  of  their  creative  powers  and  the  turning  of 
their  activity  into  good  account,  not  suppressing  it,  as  the  kindergarten  is  a 
sloyd  training  in  miniature, — we  may  expect  from  children  who  have  received  this 
training,  the  elements  of  a  formative  education;  not  those  who  have  simply 
learned  and  are  then  ready  to  be  chained  to  books,  but  observers,  thinkers.  John 
Bosedow,  as  early  as  1771,  gave  utterance  to  the  same  sentiment,  when  he  said, 
"It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  proper  to  the  idea  of  education  that  children 
should  be  occupied  with  good  and  useful  work,— nature,  not  books  alone."  We 
might  look  for  a  higher  respect  for  honest  labor,  were  children  from  the  ages  of 
5  to  7  trained  in  a  public  school  kindergarten,  where  each  child  is  busy  with 
hands  as  well  a^  brain,  and  where  ho  also  receives  his  first  lesson  in  true  citizen- 
ship,— that  of  equal  rights  to  all.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  in  the  words  of  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  in  her  ChUdreti's  Rights,— "The  nature  of  an  educational  system 
is  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  it  began.** 

SuPT.  D.  Mackenzie,  Muskegon: 

There  is  very  little  that  I  wish  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  by  those  preceding 
me.  What  I  wish  to  do  most  of  all  is  to  corroborate  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
superintendent  what  has  been  stated  by  these  kindergartners.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  interested  in  the  kindergarten  work  for  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
especial  good  fortune  of  being  connected  with  a  school  in  which  the  kindergarten 
has  been  an  organic  part  for  fifteen  years.  I  hear  very  few  crtticisms  in  regard 
to  what  the  child  has  learned  in  the  kindergarten  and  what  the  child  is  capable  of 
doing.  Those  that  I  have  heard  are  such  criticisms  as  these,— "The  child  is  too 
fond  of  play;  the  child  is  too  fond  of  being  amused."  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  wrong 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  primary  teacher.  To  me  Froebers  greatest  glory  is  that 
he  is  responsible  for  this  so-called  **play."  Educators  always  have  criticised 
Froebol  because  **he  has  ignored  the  antithesis  between  work  and  play."  And  yet 
it  seems  to  me  he  must  have  understood  this  most  accurately  or  he  never  could 
have  invented  the  kindergarten.  The  child  before  he  goes  tx)  school  has  only 
play  as  a  means  of  education;  and  it  is  this  thought  ttiat  Froebel  seized  upon 
and  elaborated  in  his  system  of  gifts  and  occupations.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  value  of  play  or  the  function  of  play  in  education.  Before  the 
child  enters  school  this  is  the  only  mode  he  has  of  seeing  himself  and  the  world 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  impersonates  in  his  games  and  in  his  gifts  and  in  his 
occupations, his  ideas  and  the  attainments  of  humanity;  and  by  the  impersonation  of 
these  ideas  and  attainments,  he  appreciates,  he  understands,  and  in  this  way  he 
grows.  There  is  no  mode  of  revealing  one's  soul  to  one's  soul  as  perfectly  as  play. 
And  so  I  say  this  is  Froebel's  greatest  glory,  that  he  has  made  this  transition  from 
play  to  work. 

Now  I  have  not  found  that  the  kindergarten  child  dislikes  work.  I  have  found 
but  two  or  three  children  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  kindergarten,  who  would  not 
prefer  to  go  to  kindergarten  rather  than  to  stay  at  home;  and  it  is  simply  because 
the  child  in  the  kindergarten  plays  and  works  at  the  same  time.  To  his  mind  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  fundamental  difference  between  his  work  and  play.  He 
works  and  plays  for  the  same  purpose,— the  comprehension  of  the  world  around 
him.  But  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  work  of  the  primary 
school  and  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  In  the  kindergarten  he  discovers  every- 
thing for  himself,  whereas  in  the  primary  school  almost  everything  is  presented 
to  him.  The  tasks  which  he  has  to  do  are  set  before  him;  they  are  not  his  own 
invention;  they  are  not  his  own  work.  I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggerated  statement 
that  he  makes  more  progress  during  his  year  in  the  kindergarten  than  he  does 
in  a  year  in  his  school  course.  There  are  some  good  kindergartners  who  have 
got  the  real  spirit  of  Froebel's  philosophy,  and  there  are  other  rather  indifferent 
ones. 
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I  think  everyone  must  be  Impressed  willi  the  self  reliance  of  the  kindergarten 
child.  From  the  way  in  which  he  works  and  plays  in  the  kindergarten  he  is  made 
to  feel  his  own  self  reliance,  simply  because  lie  comprehends  the  inner  meaning 
of  things  and  works  them  out  for  himself.  lie  sees  very  clearly.  Things  are 
presented  logically,  in  sequence.  The  result  is  he  grows;  and  when  he  enters  the 
school  course,  he  is  not  only  conscious  of  his  own  power,  but  it  is  not  a  loss  of 
six  weeks,  as  has  been  stated  here,  after  he  begins  school,  but  he  begins  work  at 
once  and  he  knows  how  to  work. 

Just  why  the  child  does  not  enjoy  work  in  after  years  in  his  school  life  as  he 
does  in  the  kindergarten,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  I  think  It  is  simply  in  the 
line  of  what  I  have  already  said,— the  work  in  the  kindergarten  is  of  his  own 
expression  while  in  the  course  it  is  the  expression  of  some  one  else.  Why  do  not 
the  kindergartners,  knowing  this,  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten 
principles  throughout  the  course?  Still  it  must  be  understood  that  Froebel's  great 
work  was  in  the  kindergarten,  was  in  making  that  transition  from  play  to  work, 
from  infancy  to  childhood.  I'rimarily  thej-  belong  to  the  kindergarten,  and  It  will 
probably  remain  for  some  one  in  later  years  to  make  the  transition  from  childhood 
to  youth  that  Froebel  did  from  infanc}'  to  childhood. 

Prof.  Julia  A.  King:  of  Ypsilauti,  who  was  asked  to  present  "History 
for  the  Primary  Grades,'-  said  she  had  no  \mpev,  biit  just  wanted  a  face- 
to-face  talk  about  this  \ery  inijiortaut  subject.  The  following  is  a  short 
abstract  of  her  talk: — She  stated  that  history  has  three  divisions,  the  why, 
the  hoiCy  and  the  what.  The  first  she  would  leave  for  some  one  else  to 
discuss,  the  second  is  the  same  old  story  ovei*  and  over;  we  begin  with 
the  simple  and  go  to  the  complex.  As  to  the  "what,"  that  is  the  impor- 
tant question  today.  History  may  be  considered  as  only  a  written-out 
story.  History  is  the  conscious  progress  of  the  human  race  through 
time;  it  is  a  story  of  action.  Miss  King  then  showed  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  child  is  the  "historic  ^^ense."  You  cannot  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  history  through  the  stories  given  to  children,  but 
through  the  historic  notions  derived  from  them.  Only  as  you  make  the 
environment  your  own  can  you  <^me  to  identify  yourself  with  personality 
and  make  all  the  race  your  own.  The  child  is  bom  into  a  group  and  is 
being  educated  in  a  group,  and  even  in  the  kindergarten  he  begins  to 
realize  some  ideas  inherent  in  the  group.  Here  h?  gets  the  idea  of  reci- 
procity; and  in  the  first  primary,  while  reciprocity  is  just  as  prominent, 
he  gets  another  inherent  idea,  that  of  eavironment.  Farther  on  he  gets 
the  ideas  that  are  inherent  in  every  group, — of  virtue,  of  law,  of  justice. 
Make  it  a  part  of  the  chiTd's  daily  thinking  that  he  is  in  a  group,  and  then 
from  that  foundation  ground  teach  the  primitive  groups. 

Referring  to  the  value  of  studying  thiuffs.  Miss  King  said  one  can  mark 
just  exactly  where  the  human  race  was  at  any  time  by  the  study  of  its 
tools.  In  s[>eaking  of  biograi)hy,  she  said  it  is  not  history,  because  his- 
tory is  the  progress  of  a  group.  We  study  a  vian  only  when  he  is  the 
tyiH^  of  his  age.  Nai>oleon  stood  for  France;  Washington  for  America; 
and  through  John  Smith  we  get  the  thought  and  life  of  his  period.  A 
myth  is  a  good  thing  to  teach  when  it  shows  a  social  group,  when  it  illus- 
trates the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  Rut  whatever  the  mediums  employed, 
it  is  the  idea  behind  the  fact,  not  the  fact  itself,  that  must  be  sought. 
Just  so  long  as  you  teach  on  the  low  plane  that  the  fact  is  the  main 
thing,  you  are  missing  a  wond<*rful  educative  influence. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Sipt.  E.  C.  Thompson,  Sa.triiiaw,  AN*.  5?.: 

Let  nie  say  a  word  before  giving  this  outline.  The  thought  of  the  child's  rela- 
tion to  the  world  of  nature,  to  society,  and  to  himself  has  been  brought  out  very 
clearly  in  a  former  discussion;  but  let  me  add  that  in  soul  life  there  is  no  time  or 
space,  only  this  eternal  now,  and  whatever  of  jyast  or  present  makes  an  impression 
for  some  good  should  be  made  available  in  the  work  of  education.  The  term 
"environment"  should  be  comprehensive  enough,  when  used  in  connection  with 
history  and  other  studies,  to  take  in  the  accumulated  resources  of  all  time. 

I  am  sure,  teachers  of  Michigan,  we  are  all  very  happy  to  find  ourselves  In  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  thoughts  expressed  by  Miss  King.  I  am  sure  we  have  derived  not 
only  great  profit,  but  great  pleasure  In  listening  to  this  discussion  of  history  so  far. 
I  am  sure  we  shall  carry  into  our  work  some  of  the  inspiration,  some  of  the  facts 
and  some  of  the  philosophy.  That  the  study  of  history  should  have  a  place  in  our 
educational  system,  no  one  will  doubt.  It  is  the  book  of  the  world's  deeds;  and 
wheu  it«  leaves  are  cut  by  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  discriminating  teacher,  much  will 
be  found  therein  to  enrich  and  ennoble  life.  To  hide  from  our  children  the  pictures 
of  heroic  deeds,  found  in  this  record,would  deprive  them  of  much  strengthening 
food,  while  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  and  capturing  historical  truth  has  been  too 
keenly  experienced  by  us  to  permit  us  to  deny  our  boys  and  girls  like  enjoyment. 
Then,  there  is  a  balance  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  great  movements,  which,  when 
rightly  contemplated,  serves  to  give  us  courage  and  calm  strength  to  meet  the 
diflaculties  which  we  encounter  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life.  If  to  us,  why  not  to  our 
children? 

Certain  things,  however,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  shaping  even  so 
good  a  thing  as  history  to  the  needs  of  our  young  people.  If  one-half  of  our  chil- 
dren leave  school  with  the  end  of  the  primary  department,  three-flfths  before  the 
close  of  the  tUli  grade,  ami  twenty-four  twenty-fifths,  or  9l»  per  cent,  with  the  jirram- 
mar  school;  if  only  four  out  of  every  hundred  enter  the  high  school  and  only  one  in 
a  hundred  goes  to  college  (as  Commissioner  Harris  tells  us  in  a  late  report) ;  more- 
over, if  twenty-five  hours  per  week  for  forty  weeks  is  the  school's  time  per  year, 
while  133  hours  per  week  for  forty  weeks,  plus  twelve  solid  weeks  for  summer  vaca- 
tion, is  the  time  of  the  home,  church,  society,  and  the  street;  if  we  have  each  year 
a  thousand  hours  to  teach  our  children,  and  the  world  and  other  things  come  about 
them  for  over  7,000  hours,  we  see  that  we  need  to  be  active  along  the  line  of  our 
primary  work.  We  can  understand,  if  this  is  true,  why  it  should  be  necessary  to 
modify  our  primary  and  grammar  school  courses  so  that  only  essentials  shall  be 
taujrht,— I  mean  essentials  in  the  tnjest  and  highest  sen.se  of  the  word.  Also  why 
these  should  be  so  enriched  that- they  shall  touch  and  take  deep  hold  of  the  life 
promptly.  The  burden  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  us  in  a  little  over  four  years 
with  children  from  5  to  11  years  of  age.  The  time  is  short;  the  need  is  great. 
Every  grade  should  be  so  planned  as  to  lead  the  child  to  his  best  and  give  him  the 
most  possible  of  that  which,  for  his  age  and  powers,  will  be  of  the  highest  value  in 
leading;  liiiii  to  l>e  (jood,  and  to  be  s:oo<l  for  something;  nor  in  this  should  we  forget 
that  **the  fjood  is  the  enemy  of  the  best.** 

Many  valuable  and  helpful  suggestions  have  been  given  by  Miss  King,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  study  to  history.  I  venture,  however,  in  addition  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  subject  to  grade  work;  and  with  this  in  view  I 
pn»seut  in  connection  tlie  following  **Outline  of  Studies  in  History." 

I  have  divided  the  work  of  the  first  grade  into  two  divisions,  of  Long  Ago  and  the 
Present,  making  simply  the  one  division  in  the  center— the  time  of  Christ  Ihider 
Long  Ago  (and  this  is  simply  a  suggestion,  let  me  say),  I  would  place  the  biography 
of  Solomon,  taught  in  its  relation  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived;  Nimrod,  and 
interesting  facts  and  stories  of  the  primitive  child.  Under  the  Central  Period  I 
would  place  the  Babe  in  the  Manger  for  the  Christmas  study.  The  most  stupendous 
fact  in  all  history  is  the  fact  of  Christ,  and  the  most  beautiful  history,  which 
illuminates  and  enlightens  all  other  history,  is  the  life  of  Christ.  Under  the  Pres- 
ent I  would  have  some  American  stories. — the  story  of  Columbus  and  his  three 
ships,  story  of  the  Mayflower,  stories  for  Thanksgiving  time,  stories  of  Hiawatha 
and  the  Indian  legends. 
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With  the  same  diyisions  in  the  second  year,  I  would  have  some  stories  of  the  Baby 
World,  the  Pyramids  of  Bygpi,  Moses,  Joseph,  Egypt,  and  the  Sphinx.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  suggefitions  made  by  Miss  King  could  be  followed  out  very  nicely 
here.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  run  back  from  the  present.  In  the  story  of  Nimrod, 
for  instance,  I  can  easily  see  how  one  could  go  from  the  Krupp  gun  back  through 
the  intervening  years,  telling  of  the  various  weapons  used  in  each  until  you  come 
to  the  weapons  that  Nimrod  used.  Under  the  Central  Period  I  would  put  again  the 
Christ-child  for  the  Christmas  time,  and  under  the  Present,  American  History 
Stories,  story  of  the  First  American  Child,  the  Puritans  and  Witches,  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  Indian  Life,  Story  of  Washington,— his  prayer,  his  truthfulness,  telling 
the  story  of  the  hatchet  (for  children  are  always  interested  in  that)— and  stories  of 
Lincoln. 

In  the  third  grade  I  would  make  two  more  divisions.  First,  the  Myth  Age.  telling 
stories  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  life  of  the  primitive  child;  second,  Greek  Age — 
Stories  of  Greek  Life  and  Stories  from  Herodotus  (Church);  third,  Roman  Age — 
Stories  of  Roman  Life;  fourth,  under  the  Mediaeval  Age,  Legends  of  the  Rhine; 
fifth,  under  the  Present,  I  have  added  a  little  book  recently  published,  "Stories  of 
Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans." 

I  would  make  the  same  divisions  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  and  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.  In  the  fourth  grade,  under  the  Myth  Age,  Stories  of  Kablu,  The  Aryan 
Lad,  and  Darius,  the  Persian  Boy;  under  the  period  of  Greece,  Cleon,  the  Greek 
Boy;  under  the  period  of  Rome,  Horatius,  the  Roman  Boy.  Under  the  Mediseval 
period,  Wulf,  the  Saxon  Boy;  Gilbert  the  Page;  Roger,  the  English  Lad.  Under  the 
Present,  Ezeklel  Fuller,  the  Puritan;  Jonathan  Dawson,  the  Yankee;  Frank  Wilson, 
the  Boy  of  *85;  Edison,  the  Michigan  Boy. 

lu  the  fifth  grade,  under  the  Myth  Age,  Stories  of  The  River-Drift  Men  and  the 
Story  of  Troy  (DeOarmo);  Greece,  Stories  of  Alexander  and  the  Building  of  Athens; 
Rome,  Christ  in  the  Temple,  Stories  of  Csesar,  and  the  Building  of  Rome.  Mediaeval, 
Stories  of  Charlemagne  and  Stories  of  Chivalry.  Under  the  Present,  Stories  of 
American  Life  and  Adventure,  and  Stories  of  Napoleon.  You  will  notice  that  this 
grade  includes  the  four  great  names  of  history — Alexander,  Ceesar,  Charlemagne, 
and  Napoleon. 

In  the  sixth  grade,  under  the  Mjrth  Age,  the  story  of  the  Cave  Dwellers;  under  the 
period  of  Greece,  let  the  story  of  Greece  be  again  pictured;  under  the  period  of 
Rome,  stories  of  Rome  found  in  "The  Story  of  the  Romans."  Under  the  Mediaeval 
Age,  the  Children's  Crusade  (Gray),  Joan  of  Arc.  Gunpowder,  and  Printing.  Under 
the  Present,  stories  of  Reigning  Sovereigns  and  American  History  Stories. 

In  the  seventh  grade,  under  the  Myth  Age,  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd);  Stories 
of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes;  trader  the  Period  of  Greece,  a  short  history  of  Greece 
(make  your  own  selection  of  that);  also  under  the  Period  of  Rome,  a  short  history 
of  Rome.  Under  the  Mediaeval  Period  I  have  suggested  a  short  history  of  Germany. 
Under  the  Present,  the  Story  of  Liberty  (Coffin),  leading  up  to  stories  of  American 
History. 

In  the  eighth  grade,  under  the  Myth  Age,  1  would  put  Chaldea  (Story  of  Nations); 
imder  Greece,  The  Battles  of  Marathon,  Syracuse,  and  Arbela;  under  Rome,  The 
Battle  of  Metaurus,  The  Victory  of  Armenius,  The  Battle  of  Chalons.  Under  the 
Mediaeval  Age,  The  Battle  of  Tours,  Hastings,  Orleans,  Spanish  Armada,  Blenheim, 
and  Pultoa.  Under  the  Present,  the  Battles  of  Saratoga,  Valmy,  Waterloo,  and 
Appomattox,  United  States  History. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  confined  myself  strictly  to  political  and  biographical 
history,  and  have  not  entered  the  realm  of  the  history  of  literature,  music,  painting, 
or  sculpture— a  field  Avell  worth  consideration  as  worthy  to  form  a  part  of  our 
courses  of  study.  You  will  notice  that  I  have  made  the  woiic  very  simple,  realizing 
that  there  are  other  subject*  to  be  taught  in  the  grades  as  well  as  history.  You  will 
notice,  also,  that  each  year's  work  covers  in  an  elementary  way  the  whole  field  of 
history.  That  the  range  of  topic  and  time  extends  from  Long  Ago  to  the  Present. 
You  will  notice,  too,  that  within  this  larger  circle  of  the  world's  history  are  smaller 
circles  Increasing  in  ever  widening  spirals  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth.  So. 
while  the  whole  subject  expands  by  the  filling  in  process,  the  history  of  each  period 
and  nation,  beginning  in  its  primitive  age,  becomes  more  and  more  complete  as  its 
circle  enlarges,  until  it  unifies  Itself  with  the  whole.  By  this  plan  the  picture  of  tlie 
world's  history,  at  first  vague  and  indistinct,  becomes,  when  retouched  and  Illumin- 
ated by  the  artist  teacher,  clearer  and  clearer  as  the  days  go  by;  and  no  matter 
when  the  child  leaves  sfhool,  some  historical  information  and  inspiration  will  have 
been  gained.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  begin  history  with  the  child  by  telling  a  few 
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stories,  for  Instance  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  storiee  that  shall  be  complete  in  them- 
selves, stories  that  the  child  will  now  understand  perfectly  perhaps,  even  from  a 
literary  standpoint.  In  the  next  grade  we  may  add  one  or  two  other  stories;  in  the 
third  grade  one  or  two  more;  in  the  fourth  grade  a  vague,  undefined  picture  of  the 
whole  field;  in  the  fifth  grade  we  may  make  this  a  little  clearer,  also  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh;  and  then  in  the  eighth  grade  he  will  see  it  in  all  its  beauty,  and  all  its 
relations  and  he  will  understand  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  for  him  from  the 
first  grade  up.  He  will  learn  to  throw  human  life  out  upon  the  world  of  events, 
and  draw  this  world  into  the  stream  of  his  own  thought  He  will  see  himself 
refiected  in  the  mirror  of  the  nations.  He  will  refiect,  when  the  time  comes,  and  be 
benefited  thereby.  Age  will  call  to  age,  and  the  echo  of  onwaird  moving  principles 
will  be  heard  along  the  line. 

I  need  only  to  add  that  this  work  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  geography  and 
literature.  Thus  historical  events  are  given  a  local  habitation  and  clothed  in  gar- 
mentis  of  imagery  and  beauty.     , 

Miss  Mabtha  Sherwood,  Saginaw: 

I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  King  one  question.  I  am  quite  positive  that  the  majority 
of  the  primary  teachers  feel  as  I  feel,  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  home  and  work 
for  ourselves;  that  what  we  need  most  of  all  is  knowledge  ours^ves,-H3ystematic, 
classified  knowledge  on  which  to  work;  and,  that  the  time  is  past  for  careless,  hap- 
hazard following  of  some  idea  that  some  one  has  expressed  in  some  meeting,  going 
home  to  use  a  little  scrap  of  that  and  a  little  that  we  have  learned  from  some  other 
meeting,  perhaps.  It  is  time  now  for  us  to  gather  all  these  into  shape.  We  need  to 
have  our  knowledge  of  the  child  classified  and  systematized  ready  for  work.  Some 
of  the  points  made  in  Miss  King's  paper  were  a  little  indistinct  to  me;  I  doubt  mxt 
because  I  had  not  thought  along  that  line.  The  thing  that  troubles  me  most,  Miss 
King,  is  what  you  mean  by  '^historical  notions."  Is  it  not  what  we  mean  in  teach« 
ing  geography  by  "geographical  notions?"  And  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect ?  I 
could  not  see  Just  how  we  are  to  give  the  child  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect 
When  you  say  we  should  have  a  notion  of  group  life,  is  it  not  a  sort  of  historical 
concept,  from  the  family  life  out  into  the  world,  teaching  the  same  as  we  do  our 
geographical  notions? 

Miss  King: 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  answer  that  question.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I 
mean.  You  cannot  successfully  teach  history  by  teaching  a  little  story  of  this  and 
a  little  story  of  something  else.  You  must  go  before  the  child  and  put  into  the  child's 
mind  an  historical  conception,— the  notion  of  cause  and  effect  Take,  for  instance, 
the  family— the  child's  family.  You  are  teaching  nature  study,  too,  at  the  same  time. 
Perhaps  you  are  talking  about  sheep,  perhaps  you  are  talking  about  something  else. 
In  connection  with  that— whatever  natural  object  you  have  before  you— you  let  the 
child  understand  how  the  use  of  this  thing,— the  use  of  wool  for  clothing,  for 
Instance,  has  affected  his  life  in  the  family.  You  understand  how  you  can  show  the 
child  from  that  how  it  has  distributed  human  life  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Man  is  independent:  he  can  go  where  it  is  cold,  when  he  could  not  have  gone  there 
l)efore.  Then  about  cotton,— the  invention  of  the  ootton-gln.  You  can  show  how  this 
great  invention  has  affected  human  life,  has  given  larger  experience  to  mankind, 
has  distributed  people  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  made  pleasure  for  some  and 
possibly  hardship  for  others.  All  of  these  things  work  together  and  go  much 
together  and  show  how  one  thing  as  a  cause  has  led  on  to  another  thing  that  has 
resulted  from  it  So  I  come  very  naturally  to  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect  I  think 
in  tracing  the  development  of  these  things  I  shall  very  naturally  reach  the  idea.  Of 
course  I  understand  that  this  is  child  study.  You  refer  to  space,  and  shortly  you 
will  have  to  refer  to  time:  and  the  child  must  get  his  idea  of  chronology  before  he 
can  get  his  idea  of  history.  History  is  not  a  few  facts  about  history.  It  is  the  story 
of  action,  of  society.  It  is  the  conscious  progress  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race. 
I  do  not  mean  simply  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  **Go  home  and  study."  How  I 
love  to  hear  you  say  that  I  I  have  been  studying  this  thing  for  fifteen  years,  and 
I  am  only  just  ready  to  stand  up  and  talk  to  you  teachers  about  how  you  ought 
to  teach  history.  You  must  know;  you  must  find  out  You  cannot  take  my  word  for 
it.  I  should  only  reiterate,  again  and  again,  that  history  is  the  conscious  progn^'ess  of 
the  whole  that  we  call  humanity.  Study  Longstreet;  study  Ben  Brush;  study  Von 
Humboldt;  study  Hegel.  I^ook  out  for  Hegel!  You  won't  believe  them  all  anjrwhere 
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near.  I  hope  you  won't!  I  am  talking  about  historj'  In  the  first  three  grades,  per- 
haps the  fourth,  too.  When  we  get  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  grade,  I  ain  going  tx> 
worlc;  I  am  ready  to  begin.  I  am  going  to  study  the  on-sweep  of  the  great  whole 
that  we  call  society. 

Miss  Sherwood: 

Although  you  would  not  advise  promiscuous  story  telling,  yet  these  historical 
notions  are  to  be  given  by  stories? 

Miss  King: 

Oh,  yes,  keep  your  historical  stories;  but  you  must  select  these  stories,  such  as 
will  tell  what  you  want  them  to  tell.  History  to  me  is  just  like  this:  A  great 
Brahmin  had  a  son  who  was  a  **heady"  young  man.  He  called  the  young  man  to  him 
one  day  as  he  sat  under  the  shade  of  the  great  banyan  tree.  He  picked  up  a  seed 
of  tlu»  tree  and  handed  it  to  his  son  and  he  said,  "What  seest  thou,  my  son?'*  And 
the  soil  said,  "Nothing."  TJie  father  said,  "Open  the  seed.  What  seest  thou?'*  And 
the  son  answered,  "Nothing."  The  father  said,  *'Where  thou  seest  nothing,  there 
lieth  n  mighty  banyan  tree."  Where  you  see  nothing  today  perhaps  there  lies  a 
mighty  banyan  tree.  These  stories  mean  wonderful  things  if  you  only  use  them 
rightly.  I  want  them  to  bring  out  this  historical  notion  that  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes 
oalls  tlie  "historic  sense." 

Mk.  Caldwell: 

It  s«'cms  to  me  that  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  and  time  as  taught  In  history, 
art'  rallior  a  development  of  those  ideas;  that  the  child  before  he  ever  comes  tjo  any 
formal  work  in  history  has  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that  those  ideas  are  not 
perhaiK  historical  ideas;  that  all  through  the  course  these  ideas  are  being  developed 
and  mad^i  more  philosophical,  and  yet  there  are  other  ideas  that  must  be  manifest  as 
well  as  those.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  object  of  history  is  to  give  the  child  a 
kuow ledge  of  history.  Literature  is  to  give  the  child  a  knowledge  of  literature.  A 
good  l;no^\  ledge  of  mythology  would  aid  the  child  in  his  appreciation  of  literature. 
It  si'oms  to  me  that  in  teaching  history— the  fundamental  ideas  of  history— the  best 
kind  of  material  to  use  is  the  material  that  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  child  later. 
Tliere  sJi<»iil(l  be  manifest  also  the  acquisition  of  facts  for  the  child.  I  should  like  to 
ask  Miss  Kiui:  if  she  would  not  consider  it  important  in  the  selection  of  stories  to 
take  those  which  would  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  the  child  in  his  after  study  of  his- 
tory. 

Miss  Kincs: 

Is  not  that  just  what  Ave  are  doing  in  our  study  of  constitutional  history,  Mr. 
Caldwell?  (Mr.  Caldwell  is  in  my  class  in  constitutional  history.)  We  are  doing 
that.  We  never  allow  ourselves  to  get  away  from  that  in  the  study  of  history.  Will 
I  take  tiio  stories  tliat  will  do  him  some  good?  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  quite 
know  what  a  historical  fact  is,  myself.  It  has  come  out  of  so  long  ago.  How  do  you 
know  how  a  man  acted  forty  centuries  ago?  The  action  which  is  the  thing  yoa 
must  investigate — the  action  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  got  hold  of  the  tail  end  of  an  idea  or  not.  I  know  it  is  a  very  inscrutable 
world.  Yes,  I  shall  select  the  facts  that  are  going  to  be  of  most  service  to  the  child, 
but  you  will  never  find  yourself  in  the  same  place  that  those  old  people  were  in. 
Y'ou  will  gather  your  ideas  out  of  history.  You  will  gather  a  knowledge  of  human 
life  that  will  reinforce  your  own.  Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  there  is  anything 
in  history  that  is  practical.  The  Greeks  were  Greeks  once;  they  never  will  be  again. 
Troy  was  'lYoy  once;  she  never  will  be  again.  The  nearest  we  come  to  it  today  is 
the  small  boy:  and  he  is  not  there,  he  only  imagines  himself  there.  Yes,  get  the  best 
facts  you  can.  Get  the  facts  that  will  furnish  just  the  best  scholastic  basis  you  can. 
But  my  aim  in  the  first  four  years  is  education,  not  facts.  I  am  talking  only  about 
the  first  four  years.   1  quit  with  the  fourth. 

Mr.  Caldmell: 

I  did  not  mean  to  emphasize  the  bringing  out  of  the  facts  Avhich  would  be  of  use 
to  the  child  in  his  life;  but  simply  that  It  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  literary  work, 
because  it  is  so  frequently  referred  to.  H  seems  to  me  there  is  another  reason  also 
for  teaching  mythological  research,  in  that  the  child  yv\\\  be  more  interested.  He 
■can  appreciate  mythological  stories;  they  are  like  fairj-  stories.    It  seems  to  me  he 
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can  be  led  to  take  an  interest  In  mytlioloj^ical  stories  more  than  in  the  real  facts  of 
bislory.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  hard  for  the  child  in  the  first  three  years,  at  least, 
to  get  more  than  a  verj-  vague  idea  of  Greece  from  the  worlt  that  he  would  get.  But 
I  know  of  an  instance  in  the  fourth  grade  where  children  have  gotten  a  good  Idea 
of  the  life  of  the  Greeks  simply  from  these  stories  of  mythology.  They  have  gotten 
an  idea  of  the  life  of  that  people  Avhich  we  would  hardly  expect  from  older  students, 
and  mythology  was  what  did  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  history  of  Greece  is  so 
interwoven  Avith  mythology  that  the  teaching  of  those  myths  would  be  of  great 
help  to  the  child  in  his  after  study  of  literature. 

Miss  Ktxg: 

I  want  to  say  just  one  word.  I*ut  that  all  over  onto  literature.  Let  literature  have 
that,  and  I  will  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
by  acclamation:  President,  Miss  Jennie  Tibbitts  of  Lansing;  secretary, 
Miss  Martha  Sherwood  of  Saginaw  (re-elected). 

Meeting  adjourned. 


COMMISSIONER'S  SECTION. 

PROGRAM. 

TUESDAY   P.  M. 

President's  Address,  Comnir.  AV.  H.  Maybee.  Jackson. 
Rouni  Table  Conference— **Transf erring  of  Certificates,  Third  and  Second  Grades," 

Commr.  W.  H.  French,  PliUsdale. 

heading  Circle  Board  of  Directors,  Commr.  C.  E.  Palmerlee,  Lapeer. 

Needed  Legislation,  Commt.  \V.  W.  Wedemeyer,  Ann  Ajbor. 

Paper,    "Influence    of    the    Course    of    Study    on    District    Schools,"    Examiner 

K.  B.  IMckett,  Jackson. 

Discussion,  Commr.  M.  W.  Wimer,  Branch  County. 

Discussion,  Commr.  R.  M.  Winston,  Clinton  County. 

Paper,    "Classifying    and    (>rading    Country    Schools,"    Commr.    T.    J.    Reavey, 

Tuscola  County. 

Discussion,  Commr.  C.  E.  Cone,  Cass  County. 

Discussion,  Commr.  Flora  M.  Marvin,  Crawford  County. 

Paper,  "Examinations  In  the  District  Schools,"  Commr.  E.  P.  Clark,  Berrien  County. 

Discussion.  Commr.  Flora  Beadle,  Barry  County. 
Discussion,  Commr.  John  EA-ert,  St.  Joseph  County. 

Paper,   "Commissioner's  Work— Out  of   School  and  In,"  Commr.   F.  C.   Stillson, 

Newaygo  County. 

Discussion,  Commr.  Melinda  L.  Mills,  Midland  County. 
Discussion.  Commr.  T.  Dale  Cooke,  Wayne  County. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

This  flection  opened  with   a    full    attendance,    commissioners    being 
present  from  the  following  counties:    Allegan,  Barry,  Benzie,  Berrien, 
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Branch,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Clare,  Clinton,  Eaton,  Genesee,  Gogebic,  Hills- 
dale, Huron,  Ingham,  Ionia,  Isabella,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Kent,  Lapeer, 
Lenawee,  Macomb,  Midland,  Montcalm,  Newaygo,  Oakland,  Oceana,  Oge- 
maw, Osceola,  Otsego,  Ottawa,  Sanilac,  Tuscola,  Van  Buren,  Washte- 
naw, Wayne.  A  goodly  sprinkling  of  county  examiners  was  also  found 
among  those  most  interested  in  this  session. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
W.  H.  MAYBEB,  JACKSON  CO. 

My  Fellmc  Commissioners  and  Examiners:  In  what  I  shall  say  to  you 
upon  this  occasion  1  shall  not  '^speak  in  numbers,"  for  the  numbers  did 
not  come;  yet  I  suppose  it  becomes  my  duty  to  address  this  body  of  com- 
missioners and  examiners,  as  has  been  the  practice  of  my  worthy  prede- 
cessors, upon  something  that  is  ^^near  and  dear"  to  the  pedagogical 
turfmen  here  gathered. 

Just  upon  what  phase  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  I  shonld 
attempt  to  address  you  is  indeed  a  perplexing  question;  for  I  find  that 
in  the  archives  of  this  association  there  is  valuable  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  ''there  is  nothing  really  new  under  the  sun,"  and  that  reforms 
in  education,  fads  and  foibles,  legislation,  correlation,  concentration, 
child  study,  Herbartianism,  Hegeleanism,  teachers,  courses  of  study, 
township  unit  systems,  school  libraries,  conservatism,  mossbackism, 
expedients,  devices,  and  what-not  serve  as  bric-a-brac  in  which  the 
aggregate  opinions  boiled  down,  or  at  least  somewhat  reduced,  of  Mich- 
igan educators  of  the  past  and  present  have  been  served  up  to  the  pil- 
grims who  annually  gather  here  in  this  temple  of  legislation.  Truly, 
indeed,  I  have  wondered  what  I  must  do  to  be  saved  from  plagiarism, 
since  nearly  all  other  isms  have  had  the  torches  of  the  intelligencies  of 
the  past  and  present  to  shine  upon  them  before  these  assemblies.  In  vain 
have  I  sought  for  the  thing  that  threatens  the  awful,  the  sudden,  ^and 
the  terrible  downfall  of  this  American  people.  In  vain  have  I  read  the 
book  of  Malachi  to  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done.  In  vain  have  I 
opened  my  mouth  for  utterance  of  my  unspeakable  thoughts  on  what  has 
not  been  done.  How  then  shall  "I  possess  your  grace"  of  what  I  pur- 
pose? It  is  meet  indeed  that  we  should  gather  at  this  shrine  in  anni- 
versary and  commemoration  of  the  woes,  at  least,  that  befall  us  in  our 
educattonal  march  toward  something  or  somewhere;  for  in  solemn  con- 
clave we  surely  can  find  balm  in  telling  each  other's  woes,  each  other's 
diflftculties,  each  other's  conquests,  each  other's  joys;  and  this  indeed,  my 
friends,  is  partly  the  business  of  this  gathering. 

Yet  I  apprehend  you  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  do  not  become  more 
serious  and  speak  of  some  of  the  things  needful  for  our  discussion  and 
consideration  in  our  working  out  the  salvation  and  the  improvement  of 
the  common  schools.  Restless  and  weary  as  we  often  are  of  the  seemingly 
never  changing  conditions  of  these  schools,  I  believe  this  annual  mile- 
stone finds  them,  at  least  in  most  respects,  awakened  and  improved 
beyond  former  years.    I  remember,  too,  that  in  the  presence  of  this  body 
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our  esteemed  associate  from  Genesee  delivered  an  address  one  year  ago 
in  which  he  contrasted  the  conditions  of  our  schools,  the  aims,  purposes, 
reports  and  ideals  of  the  school  men  of  twenty-five  years  ago  with  those 
of  the  present  day.  Striking  as  was  the  similarity  in  all  these  particu- 
lars, our  optimist  friend  found  consolation  and  hope  in  that  our  cause 
is  "more  strongly  entrenched,"  and  the  work  of  education  surrounded 
by  a  better  atmosphere  which  contains  more  abundantly  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  thfe  advantages  of  past  experiences." 

If  we  recall  that  scarcely  more  than  a  half  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  public  school  emerged  from  a  condition  of  doubtful  existence  to  that 
of  its  present  condition,  we  surely  may  find  hope  and  consolation,  from 
whatever  point  of  view  we  study  the  progress  of  educational  principles. 
Never  was  there  an  age  of  greater  interest  in  educational  matters  than 
that  of  the  present.  Reforms  are  about  us  on  every  hand  seeking  recog- 
nition. Public  opinion  in  various  quarters  is  as  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  education  as  ever  before,  and  public  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  public  school,  in  the  aggregate,  have  increased  in  a  far 
greater  ratio  than  has  the  wealth  of  the  country,  while  private  schools, 
sectarian  institutions,  and  homes  for  the  improvement  of  the  unfortunate 
classes  of  our  land  have  been  provided  for  with  greater  munificence  than 
has  been  known  by  any  former  age  or  people.  Surely  but  a  mere  glance 
at  the  history  of  education  in  this  country  warrants  us  in  saying 
that  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  founders  of  our  educational 
system  have  in  a  large  measure  been  fulfilled.  In  a  large  measure, 
indeed,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  industrial  progress  and  the  invent- 
ive age  of  which  we  boast,  is  largely  the  product  of  a  more  general  and 
eflfectual  education  in  consequence  of  the  public  school?  Measured  by 
these  results,  our  schools  have  indeed  proven  their  right  to  public  con- 
fidence, patronage,  and  support.  They  are  indeed  the  bulwarks  of 
a  free  people  in  whose  hands  the  sovereignty  of  our  national  existence 
is  placed. 

But  while  much  more  might  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
common  school,  it  does  not  become  us  as  progressive  educators  to  rest 
contented  in  the  belief  that  there  is  not  much  more  which  the  common 
school  must  accomplish,  even  with  a  less  ratio  of  expense.  As  an 
instrumentality  for  the  preservation  of  American  institutions  and  our 
own  form  of  government,  the  school  and  its  system  must  so  adapt  itself 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  American  people  as  to  give  us  citizens  who  are 
capable  of  solving  the  complex  problems  involving  the  welfare  of  the 
State  and  society.  As  our  population  increases,  the  complexity  of  self 
government  also  increases,  and  especially  as  this  population  is  so  largely 
made  up  of  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  foreign  people.  If,  therefore, 
the  business  of  the  common  school  is  to  train  for  American  citizenship, 
it  becomes  needful  that  we  who  have  them  in  charge  should  so  admin- 
ister the  system  as  to  insure  the  respect  of  those  whose  taxes  support 
them  as  well  as  of  those  who  teach  within  them.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  this  body  of  examining  boards  to  agree  upon 
fluch  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  our  customs  and  practices 
as  will  insure  a  more  general  and  uniform  understanding  upon  the  part 
of  teachers  and  applicants  at  examination  and  elsewhere.  So  long,  for 
instance,  as  one  board  in  a  certain  county  will  transfer  a  second  or 
third  grade  certificate  from  another  county  to  its  own,  while  certain 
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other  boards  believe  that  such  a  proceeding  is  illegal,  there  necessarily 
arises  in  the  minds  of  teachers  who  seek  such  favors,  or  opportunities^ 
the  belief  that  the  administration  of  the  system  depends  upon  the 
caprice  or  whims  of  the  respective  boards.  I  believe  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing should  be  understood  as  illegal  or  else  legal.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  cre<lit  given  for  reading  circle  work.  Tlie  schedule  or  order  of  topics 
as  given  at  exammations  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  lists  of  qui^tions  boingtsent  from  one 
county  to  another  in  time  for  applicants  in  that  county  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  questions  and  the  making  of  preparation  upon  them. 
These  are  some  of  the  things,  at  least,  that  I  believe  should  be  agreed 
upon  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  teachers  themselves,  but  also  as 
essential  to  uniformity,  correct  understanding,  and  the  integrity  of 
examinations. 

As  to  the  duties  that  lie  before  us,  my  fellow  commissioners,  surely 
there  are  none  more  im]X)rtant  than  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
things  to  which  your  attention  has  been  called  in  years  gone  by  at 
these  gatherings.  The  most  able  address  of  ex-Commissioner  Andrus 
of  Barry  county  before  this  body  two  years  ago,  contained  some  of  the 
most  valuable  hints,  in  my  judgment,  that  have  ever  been  presented  to 
this  body.  Were  they  not  already  familiar  to  you,  I  should  feel  like 
quoting  from  him  very  largely.  The  burden  of  his  theme  was  "the  need 
of  better  facilities  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  for  our 
common  schools."  This  was  his  text.  Shall  it  not  be  our  text  as  well, 
until  at  least  our  hopes  and  our  efforts  in  these  resi)ects  become  more 
generally  realized?  Have  we  who  have  the  shaping  of  public  sentiment, 
to  a  large  degree,  in  our  respective  counties,  pressed  these  needs  home 
to  our  constituencies?  Are  we  conscious  of  a  demand  from  the  publio 
for  a  better  teaching  force?  "Good  teachers,"  said  Dr.  Philbrick,  "and 
what  next?  There  is  no  next."  This  aphorism,  like  so  many  otht^rs,  is 
so  true;  and  yet  how  impracticable  it  is  to  so  many  of  our  rural  schools. 
Public  sentiment  in  too  many  localities  still  sleeps  in  a  seemingly  ever- 
lasting sleep  of  indifference  to  the  real  factor  involved  in  a  good  school. 
That  this  is  true  is  emphasized  in  the  recent  census  report  issued  by 
Secretary'  of  State  (lardner  in  regard  to  the  illiteracy  of  our  own  State 
population.  That  report  shows  that  of  the  native  born  illiterates  in  the 
State  as  a  whole,  twenty-one  out  of  1,000  persons  above  ten  years  of  age 
are  unable  to  read  or  write,  while  in  the  cities  there  are  but  fourteen  to 
the  1,000.  On  this  basis,  the  showing  against  the  State  as  compared 
with  the  citi<^  is  just  50  ]x*r  cent.  But  if  we  set  the  citicvs  against  the 
remainder  of  the  State,  or  the  rural  districts,  the  ratio  is  fourteen  city 
to  twenty-four  country  illittn^ates  to  1,000,  or  more  than  70  per  cent 
against  the  country.  If,  therefore,  the  country  level  of  intelligence,  as 
measured  by  the  reading  and  writing  test,  could  be  bronght  up  to  the 
city  level,  the  number  of  native-born  citizens  ten  years  old  or  more, 
unable  to  read  or  write,  would  be  reduced  about  8,000  in  number.  This 
comparison  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  prevailing  public  opin- 
ion and  yet,  if  that  report  b(»  trm\  such  is  the  case.  ^lay  we  not  there- 
fore attribute  this  to  the  inferiority  of  the  country  schools?  It  is  true 
the  country  schools  are  not  so  accessible  to  pupils  as  are  the  city  schools, 
nor  are  they  in  session  so  many  months  in  the  year,  and  in  several 
respects  they  are  not  so  good  as  a  class.    For  example,  the  attendance  is 
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not  so  regular.  Truant  laws,  if  they  apply  at  all,  are  not  enforced. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  improving  them  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a  policy  of  reasonable  consolidation,  thei'eby  reducing  the 
number  of  schools,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  expense,  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  size  of  the  schools  and  so  making  it  possible  to 
improve  their  quality. 

Again,  my  fellow  educators,  how  shall  we  bring  about  a  more  perma- 
nent teaching  force  for  the  rural  school?  Have  we  not  been  painfully 
impressed  at  observing  the  almost  universal  tendency  to  entering  the 
teachers'  ranks  merely  for  "pin  money"  or  as  a  temporary  makeshift? 
Why  is  this  and  what  is  the  i*emedy?  Is  it  possible  that  the  occupation 
of  teaching,  if  indeed  it  may  be  so  called,  is  less  stable  in  this  respect 
than  any  other  occupation?  IIow  shall  this  be  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  legislators  in  such  a  way  as  to  dignify  the  business  of  teiiching 
to  that  of  the  profession  of  teaching  by  enacting  salutory  laws?  Why  is 
it  that  the  judicial  system  of  our  land  is  protectt^d  against  the  storms 
of  indignant  public  opinion,  and  thus  made  stable  and  far  more  per- 
manent and  beneficial,  while  the  school  system,  of  equal  importance, 
seems  to  be  as  changeable  as  popular  whims  and  fancy  can  make  it?  Is 
the  theory'  of  local  self  government  capable  of  working  out  speedily  and 
successfully  the  object  of  the  public  school?  Are  not  our  rural  schools 
ornamented  too  largely  by  weather  vane«  indoors?  Are  not  our  teachers 
too  lar2:ely  the  pupjjets  of  local  prejudices  which  drive  them  to  all  sorts 
of  questionable  expedients  in  the  management  of  the  schools?  I  sub- 
mit that  the  artist's  work  is  one  requiring  time,  patience,  and  effort, 
and  thut  those  habits  and  practices,  either  good  or  bad,  which  we  all 
possess  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  schools  we  attended,  are  the 
products  of  a  slow  growth.  Good  things,  great  things,  great  ideas,  come 
slowly  and  travel  noiselessly  for  a  time,  as  the  gods  whose  feet  were  shod 
with  wool.  .  The  one  great  thing  tliat  should  be  acquired  in  school,  is 
habit;  habit  of  right  thinking,  habit  of  doing,  habit  of  industry,  of  taste, 
of  acting  wisely  and  well.  Childish  things  should  gradually  be  put  away 
and  the  habiliments  of  noble,  well-developed  manhood  and  womanhood 
should  be  gradually  taken  on  in  their  place.  Since  it  is  true  that  the 
school  is  as  the  teacher,  is  it  true  that  the  school  is  as  tlie  tejichers? 
I  pluralize  feacher  in  the  latter  incjuiry,  since  the  average  school  has 
so  many  dilTerent  teachers  within  comparatively  short  |)eriods  of  time; 
hence  the  inquiry,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  school  to  acquire  habits  of 
constancy  and  of  value  under  the  leadership  of  so  many  differt*nt 
teachers?  Since  the  teacher,  if  rightly  so-called,  is  the  greatest  text- 
book of  any  school  room,  is  not  the  life  of  the  children  who  attend  these 
schools  a  rather  scrappy  life?  I  once  read  of  an  Irishman  who  alter- 
nately fed  his  hogs  for  table  use  excet^lingly  well  one  day  and  starved 
them  the  next.  Upon  being  askcnl  why  he  did  not  feed  them  regularly 
every  day  lu*  replicHl,  "I  want  a  strake  of  lane  and  a  strake  of  fat  in  me 
pork."  Just  so  with  the  education  of  our  ruml  children.  Under  the 
operation  of  our  present  school  system,  surely  the  mental  j)abulum 
derived  from  the  teac»h(»r's  pcMsonality  and  leadership  operates  to  give 
the  education  of  the  child  a  "strake  of  lane  and  a  strake  of  fat."  No 
fixed  habits  of  study,  order,  and  discipline  are  affordcHl  them.  Too  fre- 
quently do  w(»  find  that  in  districts  where  it  has  been  customary  to 
employ  tejichers  merely  to  conform  to  law,  and  to  have  school  merely  to 
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draw  public  money,  that  the  good  tea<iher,  if  emplo3-ed  for  a  term  in  auch 
a  district,  is  made  the  butt  of  the  severest  criticism  and  abuse,  when  she 
takes  decisive  steps  toward  improving  the  conditions  of  that  school. 
No  sooner  does  she  succeed  in  beginning  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  senti- 
ment in  her  own  favor  than  the  term  draws  to  a  close  and  the  board, 
fearing  unfriendliness  from  its  neighbors,  thinks  a  "change  of  teachers 
would  be  just  as  well.''  Thus  the  irregular  feeding  process  goes  on  and 
the  people,  like  the  Irishman,  are  content  with  the  product.  How  shall 
we  teach  this  Irishman  a  lesson  of  greater  economy,  mj'  comrades? 
Have  you  and  I  a  duty  to  perform  in  this?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  Have  we  become  so  accustomed  to  the  fear  of  the  beheading 
process  as  to  cease  to  arouse  public  sentiment  and  to  force  the  necessity 
for  improvement  along  these  lines?  Surely  no  political  campaign  pa^ises 
in  this  country  without  the  universal  demonstration  that  the  safety  and 
the  salvation  of  the  republic  lies  in  the  success  of  the  common  school. 

I  have  thought  that  the  attention  of  educators  who  are  entitled  to  that 
appellation  has,  in  modem  educational  discussions,  been  too  largely 
engrossed  with  the  subjects  of  higher  education  to  the  neglect  of  the 
primary  schools.  They  seem  to  think  that  in  some  way  the  blessings  of 
higher  edu<^tion  are  going  to  drip  down  upon  the  secondary  and  the 
primary  schools,  and  the  rural  school  has  been  one  of  the  last  to  receive 
attention.  Thanks  to  the  executive  committee  of  this  association,  this 
class  of  the  primary  schools  is  to  receive  a  large  share  of  attention  at 
this  gathering.  Thanks  to  the  National  Association  we  are  to  have  a 
"Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,"  on  rural  school  work.'  I  believe 
that  the  surest  way  to  stimulate  the  work  and  enlarge  the  attendance 
at  our  universities  and  colleges,  and  thus  afford  a  wider  dififusion  of  what 
is  called  higher  education,  is  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  feed  mills 
to  those  institutions.  Give  us  the  ideal  schools  in  our  country  districts, 
and  our  universities,  our  colleges,  and  our  normals  will  need  increased 
capacity  to  contain  the  students  that  will  flock  to  their  halls;  our  high 
schools  and  secondary  schools  in  general  will  be  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity;  and  the  business  of  the  American  people  will  be  as  largely 
devoted  to  acquiring  the  graces  of  refinement,  culture,  true  character, 
and  charm,  from  right  education  (as  much  or  more)  as  in  seeking  the 
almighty  dollar.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  immediate  objects  that  our 
schools  should  secure.  We  may  look  about  us  and,  as  Americans,  take 
pride  and  feel  a  lofty  impulse  of  God-speed  to  the  magnificent  educational 
institutions  that  have  been  provided  for  higher  education  by  the  State, 
by  sectarianism,  by  private  corporations,  and  by  philanthropy  and 
endowment.  May  we  not  with  propriety  ask  why  our  philanthropists 
who  are  so  munificent  in  their  gifts  to  those  institutions  for  the  education 
of  young  men  and  women,  have  not  in  some  way  discovered  that  an 
endowment  to  the  primary  schools  of  a  state  or  county  would  be  as 
powerful  for  good  as  to  some  higher  schools? 

Endow  Chicago  University  with  a  million  dollars  and  two  thousand 
students,  who  should  have  already  acquired  some  of  the  art  of  "getting  on 
in  the  world,''  are  enabled,  with  so  much  less  of  self-effort,  to  get  a  higher 
education.  Endow  Jackson  county  primary  schools  with  f500,000,  besides 
its  present  means  of  revenue,  and  10,000  girls  and  boys  would  rise  up 
and  consign  that  pliilanthropist  to  immortality  and  a  pair  of  white 
wings.     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  committee  of  educators  e^ould  be 
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appointed  to  devise  means  whereby  endowments  may  be  solicited  and 
used  in  primary  schools,  to  the  end  that  the  children  in  the  best  period 
of  their  lives  may  receive  the  best  of  instru-ction  and  convenien-oee 
therefor. 

But  I  fear  I  hold  you  too  long.  These  are  but  old  things  given  anew 
as  I  think  them.  May  we  not  consider  them  anew,  my  friends,  at  this 
gathering?  And  whatever  of  benefit  we  shall  be  able  to  gain  from 
united  action,  let  us  act  in  such  a  way  that  one  year  henice  we  may  feel 
that  these  meetings  are  not  held  in  vain^  but  to  the  glory  and  interest 
of  the  rural  school  in  particular. 

Commr.  W.  H.  French  of  Hillsdale  county,  in  charge  of  the  Bound 
Table  Conference,  introduced  the  subject  ^'Transferring  of  Second  and 
Third  Grade  Certificates."  Mr.  French  strongly  opposed  the  transferring 
of  such  certificates,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  rob  the  endorsed  first 
grade  of  its  force  and  to  be  unfair  to  the  teachers  of  the  respective 
counties. 

A  genei'al  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Commrs.  Snowdon, 
Spencer,  Wagner,  Demoray,  Keeler,  Smith,  Stillson,  and  Supt.  Ham- 
mond,  some  favoring  and  some  opposing  the  transferring  of  certificates, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  former  conferences;  viz., 
that  the  commissioner  had  no  legal  right  to  endorse  certificates  granted 
in  another  county. 

The  main  topic  on  the  program  was  Reading  Circle  Board  of 
Directors." 

CoMMB.  G.  E.  Palmbrlbb,  Lapeer  Co. : 

I  have  prepared  no  paper  for  this  afternoon,  hardly  knowing  just  what 
was  intended  by  this  topic.  It  occurred  to  me  in  the  first  place  that  prob- 
ably a  review  of  the  reading  circle  work  was  desired,  but  I  find  that  was 
hardly  the  point  wanted.  The  Reading  Circle  exists.  Every  commis- 
sioner and  examiner  and  teacher  knows  that  there  is  a  State  Reading 
Circle  under  the  organization  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  of  which  the 
county  commissioners  are  the  managers.  It  was  organized  some  years 
ago.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioner's  Association,  under  the 
present  law,  tlie  matter  was  discussed  informally  as  to  the  plan  of  work, 
what  had  been  done  by  the  directors,  and  a  resolution  passed  indorsing 
the  work  of  directors.  The  matter  dropped  there.  Perhaps  things  were 
left  undone  that  were  intended  to  be  done.  At  any  rate,  the  same  board 
exists  today  that  was  appointed  in  the  first  place.  The  Supreme  Court 
never  sat  upon  the  board,  the  State  Association  itself  never  has  been 
inclined  to  sit  upon  the  board,  and  we  have  been  inclined  to  act. 

I  only  know  that  the  whole  matter  is  in  your  hands  and  should  be  dis- 
posed of  with  some  consideration  for  the  Reading  Circle  itself,  and  that 
is  all.  The  most  I  can  now  do  is  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may 
feel  disposed  to  ask.  The  matter  has  been  arranged,  so  far,  the  best  that 
we  could  ari'ange  it;  the  work  has  been  submitted  to  the  teachers  and 
pretty  generally  endoi-sed.  Some  counties  have  not  done  much  with  it, 
because  they  are  doing  in  other  lines;  but  many  counties  are  doing 
earnest,  active,  and  profitable  work. 

Question — Who  are  the  members  of  this  board? 

Answer — Commissioners  Smith  and  Randall,  Mr.  Haskins,  and  myself. 
47 
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Ques. — Suppose  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  board,  how  would  it  be 
filled? 

Ans. — There  is  no  law  about  the  matter.  When  Mr.  Culver  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  he  went  off  in  July,  and  when  we  met  next  time  we  saw 
fit  to  appoint  Mr.  Randall.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  next  year 
the  Reading  Circle  work  was  discussed,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

CoMMR.  Cooke,  Wayne  Co.: 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  members  of  this  board  were  elected  for  life, 
oi*  during  good  behavior? 
Ans. — I  do  not  know. 

CoMMK.  Cooke: 

I  think  perhaps  I  may  properly  make  a  suggestion  here.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  board  ap^minted  and  an  arrangement  made  whereby  a  certain 
part  of  the  board  is  elected  one  year  and  a  part  the  next. 

Ques. — How  are  the  expenses  of  this  board  met? 

Ans. — By  the  publishers  of  the  books.  The  old  secretaries  may  remem- 
ber that  there  were  two  or  three  efforts  made  to  establish  a  Reading 
Circle  with  a  membership  fee,  but  this  fee  did  not  meet  the  expenses. 
After  some  correspondence  with  other  states  we  decided  that  so  long  as 
there  were  so  many  publishers  who  were  desirous  of  getting  their  books 
in,  the  exi)enses  of  the  Reading  Circle  should  be  met  by  tho<se  publishers 
whose  books  were  adopted.  We  consider  there  is  nothing  illegal  or 
improper  about  this. 

CoMMu.  Cooke: 

I  believe  this  board  has  done  its  duty  well,  and  that  perhaps  they 
should  be  extended  a  vote  of  thanks;  but  it  does  not  seem  exactly  busi- 
ness-like that  this  board  should  continue  to  act  year  after  year.  I  would 
move  that  we  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  board  of  directors,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  for  two  years  and  two  for  one  year. 

CoMMR.  French: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  board  has  done  work  that  has  been  satis- 
factory, and  that,  in  order  to  go  at  this  matter  in  a  business-like  way  we 
should  have  a  tH)nstitution  and  by-laws,  I  offer,  as  a  substitute  to  the 
motion,  that  we  reappoint  the  present  board  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  the 
meantime  the  chair  api>ointing  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  State  TeiK*her*s'  Reading  Circle,  to  be  reported  and  acted 
upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachei's'  Association. 

It  was  moved  and  supported  that  the  question  be  laid  on  the  table,  and 
the  subject  of  "Needed  Legislation''  was  taken  up. 

Commr.  W.  W.  Wedemryer,  Kent  Co.: 

I  have  very  little  to  say  here  upon  the  subject  of  needed  legislation.  I 
have  taken  the  pains,  however,  to  talk  with  a  number  of  the  commis- 
sioners, I  have  taken  the  pains  also  to  write  to  some  in  regard  to  the 
matter;  and  I  state  to  you  here  that  the  sentiment  that  I  found  prevalent 
among  the  commissioners,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  was  that  we 
should  continue  along  the  lines  already  laid  down  and  that  we  should  not 
attempt  much  new  legislation.     It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many 
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reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  two  years  ago  many  steps  were  taken  in  the 
way  of  new  legislation,  and  I  believe  they  were  wise  ones.  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  very  little  benefit  to  any  of  us,  or  to  the  schools  of  the  Slate, 
before  we  have  tried  our  new  plan,  before  we  have  put  the  new  laws  into 
operation,  to  begin  making  new  amendments  and  changes. 

When  the  matter  of  institute  moneys  and  their  control  first  came  up, 
I  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  tliat  perliiips  a  change  might  be  made  in 
that  regard.  Undoubtedly  some  who  are  here  today  will  mention  that 
matter, — in  fact  it  is  about  the  only  matter  of  importance  that  has  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  the  commissioners.  There  are  some  who  have  this 
opinion  in  mind, — that  the  money  that  is  now  devoted  to  the  institutes 
in  the  various  counties  should  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  various  com- 
missioners, instead  of  being  under  the  control  of  the  State  Department. 
I  simply  give  you  my  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  you  may  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  think  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  be  compelled — no  matter  what  his 
individual  opinion  might  be — ^to  appoint  the  best  men  in  the  State  for 
institute  work.  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  very  little  trouble  in  this 
respect,  and  I  think  this  is  true  of  most  commissioners.  There  has  been 
very  little  trouble  in  regard  to  this  matter.  We  have  been  consulted  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  institute  workers  in  our  county,  there  has 
been  no  friction,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  I  want  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  Association,  however,  because  there  are  some  who 
differ  with  me.  Some  of  the  commissioners  who  have  different  opinions 
will  undoubtedly  express  them.  The  question  is,  whether  we  shall  leave 
the  institute  law  as  it  is,  having  the  State  Department  control  it, — con- 
sulting with  commissioners,  of  course, — or  whether  the  institute  fund 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners. 

In  talking  with  the  State  Superintendent  I  see  that  it  his  opinion  that 
perhaps  some  little  change  should  be  made  in  the  truant  law.  There  are 
some  little  i>oints  conceniing  it  which  should  be  changed,  but  I  am  sure 
the  department  will  be  much  more  able  to  give  the  legislature  informa- 
tion than  I  am. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Wedemeyer  touched  upon  the  much  discussed  ques- 
tion, transferral  of  certificates,  giving  some  of  his  own  experiences  in 
regard  thereto,  after  which  he  concluded  his  paper  with  the  following 
remarks: 

As  I  go  about  the  schools  of  my  home  county,  I  can  see  the  advance- 
ment that  has  been  made,  not  under  my  jurisdiction,  but  the  advance- 
ment that  1ms  been  made  since  the  country  schools  have  been  graded  and 
placed  upon  a  different  plan.  I  sometimes  wish  I  myself  could  have  the 
chance  to  go  through  the  district  schools  again.  I  think  the  change  has 
been  tremendous,  something  that  pleases  every  one  of  us.  We  have  now 
come  to  the  point  in  the  country  schools  where  we  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  sup[)ori,  where  we  must  have  the  right  kind  of  interest,  or 
instead  of  advancing  we  sh^ll  go  back.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  outgoing 
superintendent  has  shown  a  special  interest  in  the  country  schools,  and  I 
am  very  sure  that  the  incoming  superintendent  will  do  the  same.  I  am 
sure  that  his  (experience  an  commissioner  and  as  teacher  and  as  scholar  in 
the  country  schools  has  made  him  acquainted  with  work  in  this  line;  and 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  certainly  his  most  important  work  will 
be  to  take  care  of  the  rural  schools.    I  sometimes  think  that  nine-tenths 
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of  th-e  children  in  the  country  will  never  receive  any  other  education  than 
that  received  in  the  district  school.  The  point,  then,  that  I  want  to  make 
is  that,  whatever  our  legislation  may  be,  it  shall  all  look  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  ei>rntry  schools.  There  may  be  some  prejudice,  some  oppo- 
sition; but  I  am  sure  that  the  present  superintendent  and  the  present 
corps  of  commissioners  will  see  to  it  that,  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
legislature  when  questions  come  up  concerning  the  rural  schools,  we 
shall  do  the  very  best  we  can  with  the  members  of  the  legislature  from 
our  respective  localities,  to  further  the  interests  of  our  schools. 

I  do  want  to  say  in  closing  just  this:  It  seems  to  me  that  with  all  our 
advanced  schools  we  hardly  prepare  teachers  for  the  district  schools.  As 
soon  as  they  finish  the  Normal  or  the  University,  they  enter  into  village 
or  city  school  work.  I  would  be  very  happy  indeed  to  see  a  course  laid 
out  for  the  district  school  teachers;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if 
I  say  that,  in  the  new  normal  school  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  there  i«  a  plan  now 
on  foot  to  lay  out  a  course  of  study  intended  primarily  for  teachers  of  the 
district  schools;  and  since  Prof.  McKinney,  who  is  the  head  of  that  insti- 
tution, is  here,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  the  plan, 
if  you  desire  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  Wedemeyer's  remarks  on  the  transferral  of  certificates  gave  a 
second  impulse  to  the  ball  of  discussion  that  had  bounded  about  so  wildly 
during  the  consideration  of  the  first  topic,  and  it  was  again  set  to  rolling 
to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  the  subject  under  immediate  considera- 
tion, though  occasionally  some  one  would  make  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  bring  the  discussion  back  to  "Needed  Legislation." 

In  response  to  a  call  for  an  explanation  of  the  course  of  study  for  dis- 
trict schools  now  in  operation  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  the  following  remarks 
were  made : 

Prin.  Chas.  McKbnny,  Mt.  Pleasant: 

I  am  happy  to  stand  here  and  speak  concerning  the  plan  which  was 
briefly  suggested  by  Mr.  Wedemeyer.  We  were  all  very  much  interested 
in  the  papers  and  discussions  this  morning.  Very  many  suggestions  were 
throvni  out  for  the  betterment  of  our  rural  schools,  but  the  principal  need 
seems  to  be  the  need  of  better  teachers.  I  believe  that  whatever  appli- 
ances are  put  into  the  schools  will  be  useless,  unless  we  have  live  teach- 
ers to  use  them.  If  you  and  I  had  the  choice  of  a  well  furnished  school 
house  and  poor  teachers,  or  a  poorly  furnished  school  house  and  good 
teachers,  we  would  choose  the  latter. 

The  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shows  that 
a  little  less  than  14  per  cent  of  the  more  than  sixteen  thousand  applicants 
for  certificates  reported  in  1895  by  commissioners,  received  normal  school 
instruction, — and  this  may  have  been,  six  months,  three  months,  or  ten 
weeks.  The  same  report  shows  that  out  of  the  11,914  legally  qualified 
teachers  reported  by  commissioners,  only  448  are  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  thei'e  is  a  sad  need  of  profes- 
sional training.  It  is  evident  that  the  territory  of  Michigan  is  too  large 
to  be  covered  by  one  normal  school.  The  preparation  required  to  win  a 
certificate  from  our  State  Normal  School  is  too  extensive  to  warrant  a 
teacher  to  take  that  course,  as  he  is  looking  forward  to  district  school 
teaching.    A  teacher  who  is  looking  forward  to  work  in  district  schools 
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at  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  month,  cannot  affoi'd  to  be  to  the 
exi>ense  of  securing  a  normal  school  diploma. 

The  question,  then,  which  confronts  us,  is  this:  Is  there  a  possibility 
of  putting  into  our  normal  schools  or  into  the  Central  Michigan  Normal 
Schooil,  a  course  which  shall  attract  the  young  men  and  women  who 
expect  to  teach  for  some  time  in  the  district  schools? 

You  will  recall  that  the  bill  which  established  the  Central  Michigan 
Normal  School,  stated  that  it  should  be  "a  normal  school  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  training  of  persons  for  teaching  in  the  rural  district  schools." 
The  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  brought  into  being  was  to  train  teach- 
ers for  the  district  schools.  For  one  I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  that 
aim.  I  think  I  have  some  little  knowledge  of  what  the  district  schools 
are.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  your  efforts  to  build  up  in  Michigan  a  better 
condition  of  district  schools,  and  the  plan  which  I  have  in  mind  is  this: — 
To  offer  at  the  Central  Normal  a  course  which  students  who  are  able  to 
obtain  a  third  grade  certificate  can  finish  in  one  year.  This  year's  work 
is  to  be  devoted  to  thorough  preparation  in  the  common  branches  and  to 
methods  of  instruction.  Those  who  complete  the  course  shall  receive  a 
certificate  valid  for  three  years  throughout  the  State,  but  qualifying  the 
holders  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools  only.  I  am  sanguine  that  such  a 
course  will  attract  many  to  tlie  Normal  School,  and  be  one  step  toward 
the  solution  of  the  district  school  problem. 

Some  more  remarks  upon  the  certificate  question  (added  to  the  great 
expenditure  of  time  already  made  upon  a  question  of  doing  something 
which  is  entirely  beyond  the  commissioner's  authority)  at  length  led  to 
the  following  resolution  by  Commr.  O'T^ary  of  Van  Buren  county: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  people  here  assembled,  are  fully  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  next  paper  on  the  program. 

However,  one  zealous  commissioner  hereupon  bethought  himself  of  the 
bad  sanitary  condition  in  which  many  of  the  country  school  houses  are 
found,  and  interpolated  an  energetic  plea  for  some  action  in  this  direc- 
tion; but  though  some  legislation  along  this  line  is  surely  needed,  for 
lack  of  time  no  attention  could  be  given  it,  nor  to  the  defects  of  the 
truancy  law,  which  some  one  had  mentioned,  and  the  next  paper  was 
announced. 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    GRADED    COURSE    OF    STUDY    ON     THE 

DISTRICT    SCHOOLS. 

R.  B.  PICKETT,   SCHOOL  EXAMINER,  JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  educational  history  of  our  State  that  has 
had  as  salutary  an  influence  as  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  known  as 
the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  what 
the  (educational  thought  of  today  is  able  to  produce,  it  is  hardly  worthy 
of  remark;  yet  it  is  so  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  absence  of  anything 
else  of  the  kind,  that  what  has  been  accomplished  through  its  influence 
seems  almost  like  a  revolution.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  unify  the  aim 
and  scope  of  the  district  schools.  Previous  to  this  there  was  no  common 
standard  or  guide,  except  such  as  custom  provided. 

Of  course  there  have  been  degrees  of  faithfulness  with  which  its  plan 
has  been  carried  out.  In  some  counties  the  commissioners  have  drubbed 
the  teachers  until  the  schools  are  as  well  graded  as  they  can  be  main- 
tained under  their  present  organization.  Some  teachers  have  been  better 
able  to  comprehend  what  was  intended  than  others.  In  most  districts 
the  people  understood  the  purpose  and  gave  a  tacit  acquiescence.  Occa- 
sionally the  district  fathers  would  plant  their  feet  upon  it  and  attempt 
to  grind  it  into  the  dust.  But  in  spite  of  opposition  or  torpid  indifference, 
it  has  become  permanently  established;  and  it  is  imperative,  if  we  would 
hold  the  ground  already  gained,  that  it  must  be  follofwed  by  something 
better.  There  is  no  other  ci*evice  in  tlie  shell  of  prejudice  and  indifference 
whicli  surrounds  the  district  school  into  which  the  wedge  of  organisation 
can  be  so  effectively  driven  as  into  that  opened  by  the  idea  of  grading 
the  work.  Wherever  the  idea  originated,  it  is  spreading  rapidly.  Many 
other  states  have  issued  painphlets  similar  in  character.  Through  the 
IvindiK^ss  of  Supt.  Hammond  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
those  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota.  Ohio,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin;  and  yet  none  of 
these  show  that  they  have  advanced  beyond  the  exi>erimental  stage. 
Frequent  apologies  are  made  for  the  lack  of  time  or  means  to  give  the 
work  the  preparation  it  should  deserve.  The  greatest  hindrance  to 
advancement  along  educational  lines,  is  the  lack  of  a  disposition  to  study 
out  thoroughly  all  the  details  of  the  problems  presented.  Should  Mich- 
ig«n  s<H^  fit  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  such  a  manual  as  is  needed, 
it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  other  states  would  follow  with 
manuals  as  near  like  ours  as  ours  is  like  that  of  Illinois. 

T\\v  ice  is  so  well  broken  that  some  liberal  steps  could  well  be  taken 
in  ailvance.  First,  i\u)  work  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible. 
Expense  and  hard  work  should  not  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  State 
cannot  afford  the  means,  levy  an  assessment  on  the  schools.  The  bind- 
ing should  be  made  as  handsome  as  though  it  were  to  be  placed  an  the 
parlor  tables.  Some  fine  cuts  of  photographs  of  our  prominent  educ«*itor8 
and  vi(»ws  of  our  State  e<lucational  institutions  should  be  scattered 
through  it.  Plenty  of  illustrations  should  be  used,  especially  in  lower 
giadi*  work. 

The  general  plan  of  arrangement  should  1m^  k(^t  as  near  that  at 
presiml  as  possible;  but  the  subj(M-t  matter  had  l>etter  l>e  entirely  rewrit- 
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ten.  It  should  be  assumed  that  every  child  who  enters  school  at  five 
will  complete  the  course  at  the  University.  We  know  that  not  one  of 
^\e  hundred  will;  but  every  step  of  the  course  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  baccalaureate  sermon  should  be  carefully  mapj>ed  out  and  placed 
in  the  form  of  a  diagram  in  the  front  of  the  book. 

The  first  twelve  years,  instead  of  the  first  eight,  should  be  amplified  and 
constitute  the  body  of  the  work.  This  seems  imperative,  as  pupils  on 
leaving  a  district  school  and  entering  a  high  school,  or  vice  versa,  could 
be  able  to  find  their  location  in  the  course  of  study  without  any 
trouble  whatever.  A  stopping  place  can  be  arranged  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  grade  for  those  wishing  to  receive  diplomas  for 
admission  to  the  village  or  city  high  schools.  It  would  be  a  grand  good 
thing  for  the  cause  of  education,  if  the  eighth  grade  diploma  were  uui- 
formly  recognized  by  high  schools  throughout  the  State. 

In  certain  localities  there  is  no  high  school  within  convenient  distance. 
It  is  essential  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  that  every  child  should 
receive  as  much  education  as  his  capacity  and  opportunity  will  permit. 
If  the  work  is  outlined  for  a  twelve  years'  course,  plenty  of  young  people 
will  be  found  even  in  district  schools  who  can  complete  it,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  contended  with.  This  would  also  tend  to  correct  the 
impression  which  some  boards  have  formed  that  it  was  not  intended 
for  district  schools  to  teach  studies  bevond  the  eighth  vear. 

(Iranted  that  the  object  of  the  schools  is  the  best  education  possible 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  and  the  good  they  may  confer  on  the 
community,  then  should  every  child  be  given  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  those  powers  and  faculties  which  make  up  the  moral 
intellectual,  and  physical  being.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  early 
training  of  the  farmer's  child  in  the  district  school  should  be  any  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  merchant's  in  the  city.  One  is  as  susceptible  to 
rational  methods  as  the  other.  This  principle  has  been  reiterated  <')gain 
and  again.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  every  manual  published 
has  been  abridged,  presumably  to  keep  within  the  reach  of  the  district 
schfx>ls.  In  determining  what  methods  and  materials  to  recommend 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  studies,  all  distinction  as  to  the  kinds  of 
schools  should  ho  disi-egarded.  If  the  steps  in  the  ladder  are  only  prop- 
erly adjusted,  young  America  can  be  trusted  to  do  the  climbing.  Tlie 
aim  should  be  to  be  governed  only  by  psychic  and  physical  laws. 
Whatever  has  been  demonstrated  to  have  the  highest  educational  value 
should  ho  used.  The  work  in  some  schools  is  exceedingly  crude,  Tind 
many  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  schools  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity for  education,  training,  and  culture,  that  could  be  wished;  but 
tho  caj)acity  for  develojmient  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  district 
schools  is  as  great  as  any,  if  they  could  only  be  kept  at  it.  Nothing  is 
lacking  but  the  means,  opportunity,  and  push.  The  currents  of  higher 
educational  thought  do  not  permeate  all  parts  of  our  educational  system, 
and  this  why  the  manual  which  is  to  contain  the  designs  for  the 
foundiltion  of  the  system  should  have  as  pure  and  high  ideas  as  the 
best  thoughts  and  the  best  talents  can  give.  It  would  l>e  a  greiit  injustice 
to  feel  that  a  work  having  merit  enough  to  make  it  an  object  for  graded 
schools  to  aiTange  their  curriculums  by  it,  would  be  so  far  above  the 
comprehension  of  district  school  teachers  as  to  render  it  useU*ss. 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  those  to  whom  the  revision  of  our  State 
manual  shall  be  entrusted  will  be  perfectly  competent  to  prepare  one 
that  shall  meet  every  demand;  but  it  would  be  well  if  afl  many  of  our 
promintnt  educators  as  possible  could  be  induced  to  assist  in  the  work. 
The  value  of  their  assistance  would  be  very  great.  But,  better  than  all, 
their  sympathy  and  support  would  greatly  enhance  its  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  attemi>t  to  enlighten  this  audience  on  the 
evils  of  inaccurate  and  carelessly  filled  teachers'  reports.  There  is  no 
department  of  educational  work  which  does  not  need  constant  watching 
and  adjustment.  You  are  all  doubtless  familiar  with  the  arrangement 
of  Welsh's  Classification  Register.  Two  folios  are  given  for  each  term's 
rei>ort.  On  the  first  page  are  the  pupils'  names  with  columns  for  their 
standings.  This  is  simple,  graphic,  and  shows  at  a  glance  what  is 
intended.  In  order  to  decipher  the  next  page  one  must  resort  to  higher 
mathematics.  The  object  seems  to  be  to  record  the  pupils  in  each  cla^s^ 
the  names  of  the  text  books,  the  pages  canvassed  during  the  term,  and 
suggestions  for  future  work.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
should  be  compelled  to  rearrange  this  page  or  decipher  all  that  has 
be-en  recorded.  The  record  of  each  pupil's  progress  is  strung  along 
through  the  pages  of  one  or  more  of  these  records,  in  various  stages  of 
preservation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  knowledge  the  pupil  has  acquired 
during  the  process  is  more  definite  and  accurate  than  the  records  show. 
If,  on  completing  the  course  of  study,  each  pupil  were  required  to  deci- 
pher and  make  a  correct  copy  of  his  own  work  from  such  a  conglom- 
erate system  of  record-keeping,  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  diploma 
conferring  a  degree  without  final  examination. 

There  should  be  another  record  book  provided  and  arranged  in  ledger 
form^  in  which  eaeh  pupil  shall  receive  a  X)age  on  entering  school  on 
which  a  schedule  of  the  duties  of  the  course,  with  proper  blanks  for 
the  term  and  final  standings,  shall  be  properly  arranged.  This  would 
show  at  a  glance  just  where  each  pupil  stood  in  the  course,  and  the 
quality  of  work  he  had  done.  There  has  come  to  be  a  considerable 
shifting  element  in  our  schools.  Blanks  should  be  provided  and,  when  a 
child  removes  from  one  school  to  another,  a  copy  of  the  studies  com- 
pleted and  their  standings  should  be  furnished  him,  signed  by  the 
teacher  and  countersigned  by  the  director;  and  these  should  be  copied 
into  the  ledger  of  the  school  he  has  entered. 

I  will  dispose  of  the  title  of  this  paper  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
T'»e  inrtuence  of  the  graded  course  of  study  on  the  district  schools  has 
been  good.  In  the  absence  of  anything  else  it  is  the  best  work  ever 
done*  in  that  line.  Our  district  schools  did  much  good  work  before  the 
State  Manual  was  issued;  they  have  done  much  good  work  since. 
Whether  any  effort  is  made  to  adjust  some  of  the  defects  of  the  course 
and  its  plau  or  not,  they  will  continue  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
future.  The  schools  are  progi^essing ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  sight  across 
at  least  two  decades  to  perceive  that  they  are.  Until  educational  affairs 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  officers  capable  of  comprehending  educational 
processes,  the  pace  of  progress  must  necessarily  be  slow. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Commr.  Wimer,  Branch  Co.: 

The  present  standing  of  our  rural  schools,  as  compared  with  the  standing  some 
years  since,  is  in  striking  contrast.  If  we  have  progressed,  there  is  a  cause;  if  we 
are  standing  still,  or  suffering  negative  progress,  there  is  still  a  cause.  Tl^e  truth  of 
the  statement  that  whatever  serves  its  best  purpose  is  best,  should  have  nowhere 
a  deeper  and  truer  meaning  than  in  the  means  employed  to  serve  the  best  purpose 
in  rural  schools.  This  does  not  refer,  however,  to  the  daily  means,  but  rather  to  the 
yearly,  which  has  for  its  object  better  citizens  with  better  qualifications. 

In  the  past  not  a  few  persons  have  agreed  on  the  mission  of  the  rural  school  and 
the  end  to  be  attained;  but,  coexisting  with  this,  few  have  agreed  as  to  the  best 
method  of  reaching  this  end.  If  we  have  clung  to  the  old  adage,  "All  roads  lead  to 
Rome,"  we  have  found  undoubtedly  some  have  taken  the  best  route  and  reached 
the  goal,  not  weary,  but  strengthened  for  the  Journey  of  life;  but  of  the  number 
who  entered  the  race  without  any  definite  course,  how  many  fell  weary  by  the  way- 
side and  had  not  strength  of  will  to  carry  them  on  their  misguided  way  to  the 
Journey's  end. 

In  all  probability  it  was  a  realization  of  this  independent  and  unknown  method 
of  Journeying  that  led  a  committee  of  teachers  and  school  men,  some  years  since,  to 
formulate  a  plan  or  map  out  a  road  whereby  we  might  travel  together  more  effec- 
tually to  this  goal  of  citizenship.  True  it  is  that  many  had  reached  in  a  single  way 
and  effectually,  too,  the  end  we  are  now  striving  for  collectively.  A  very  large 
majority  were  following  no  course  except  their  inclination;  and,  as  a  result,  pupils 
were  pursuing  the  same  studies,  term  after  term  and  year  after  year,  until  leaving 
.school  at  manhood  grown,  a  well  developed  being  on  one  side,  but  materially 
blighted  on  the  other. 

Fi'oni  this  plan  or  road  came  our  present  State  Course  of  Study.  That  this  course, 
or  any  other,  must  be  more  or  less  fiexible  is  self  evident;  and  the  fiexibility  varies 
directly  as  the  tact  and  understanding  of  the  teacher.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  little 
difficulty  in  too  much  flexibility  in  the  hands  of  the  accomplished  teacher,  or  too 
little  in* the  hands  of  the  unaccomplished. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  influence  of  this  course  of  study  on  rural  schools, 
including  the  school  in  all  its  phases,  is  threefold;  viz.,  influence  on  the  teacher, 
pupil,  and  patron.  That  any  course,  under  our  system  of  school  supervision,  would 
be  fruitless  unless  given  motion  by  an  energetic  teacher,  needs  little  argument;  so 
the  teacher,  being  unfamiliar  with  such  an  outline,  must  first  acquaint  herself  with 
it  Hence,  the  first  infiuence  perceptible  was  upon  the  teacher.  Measured  by  this 
understanding,  followed  the  grading,  which  at  best  was  little  more  than  a  formal- 
ity for  two  or  three  years.  Perhaps  Branch  county  was  somewhat  slow  in  taking 
.the  initial  step;  and  this  may  account  in  a  measure   for  our  present  position. 

A  very  noticeable  influence  is  the  effect  upon  a  district  where  some  pupil  has 
completed  the  course  of  study  and  satisfactorily  passed  the  eighth  grade  examin- 
ation. Receiving  a  diploma  is  counted  no  small  honor  by  both  parent  and  pupil,  and 
serves  as  an  incentive  to  hold  a  teacher's  certificate;  nor  does  the  influence  stop  at 
this  point,  but  serves  to  stimulate  other  pupils  to  work  for  similar  honors. 

It  is  with  pride  we  note  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  results.  In  a  few  instances 
the  influence  has  been  adverse,  showing  some  precocious  youngster  where  he 
belonge<l  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  his  humility,  he  would  not  try  again.  Happily 
these  instances  are  few  and  are  destined  to  become  fewer,  as  the  parent  under- 
stands the  true  nature  and  gives  his  influence  to  the  work,  and  not  to  sympathy  for 
the  pupil.  Another  evil  tendency  is  the  idea  that  all  is  mastered  when  the  pupil 
has  completed  the  ^'course."  This  is  not  confined  to  the  pupil  alone,  but  in  some 
eases  is  noticeable  in  the  parent;  and,  when  seen  in  the  latter,  manifests  itself  in  no 
small  degree  in  the  former— a  rule  with  few  exceptions. 

To  note  the  progressive  influence,  I  quote  from  Commr.  Teller's  reports,  '94  and 
'96.  In  '94  there  were  seventy-eight  applicants  of  which  fifteen  received  diplomas, 
while  in  '95  there  were  eighty-four  applicants  and  twenty-one  diplomas  granted. 
During  the  past  year  one  hundred  thirty-four  took  the  examination,  fifty-eight 
being  successful.  Of  this  number  receiving  diplomas,  fifteen  have  entered  high 
schools— on  the  diploma  plan— seven  passed  a  third  grade  examination,  while  a 
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large  majority  of  the  remainder  are  taking  work  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  In 
the  rural  schools. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  course  of  study  is  instrumental  in  working  any  great  good 
in  the  primary  grades,  except  in  oral  work.  By  following  the  '^course/'  this  oral 
work  has  l>een  more  systematically  taught,  and  has  brought  physiology,  dravrlng, 
language,  and  to  some  extent  geography,  into  a  closer  relation  with  the  more 
advanced  school  work.  Along  the  line  of  language  there  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
improvement.  It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  the  average  boy  thought  of  no  other 
studies  except  reading,  writing,  geogi*ai)h3',  and  arithmetic;  and  this  is  true  at  the 
present  time  where  pupils  have  not  been  guided  correctly.  In  place  of  the  boys 
now  working  on  the  three  **R's"  all  their  school  days,  they  are  taking  the  fuU 
course  and  are  apt  pupils  in  that  once  detested  study,  grammar.  It  is  certainly 
clear  that  the  old  method  of  presenting  text-book  grammar  to  beginners  was  at 
fault,  and  the  reason  for  Iwth  boys  and  girls  pursuing  the  study  at  present,  with 
equal  interest  (ind  intelligence,  is  the  careful  drill  in  language  which  leads  them 
unconsciously  to  grammar  proper. 

The  foreign  relation  that  existed  between  boys  and  technical  grammar  waa  no 
more  marked  than  that  between  girls  and  civil  government,  or  between  both  and 
orthography.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  old  relation  has  been  brought  at  least  to  a 
domestic  one  through  some  influence,  and  that  the  same  influence  has  drawn 
from  mil  directions  to  one  of  general  direction— thus  serving  a  bar  to  scattered  lines 
of  force.  We  are  certain  a  helpful  means  has  been  at  hand;  and  if  this  means 
has  served  its  best  purpose,  bringing  the  hope  of  America  into  a  better  sphere, 
.simple  justice  must  say  it  has  ser\-ed  a  noble  purpose. 

Examiner  Pickett: 

In  the  course  as  it  now  stands  there  is  much  good  material,  but  it  should  be 
entirely  rearranged.  It  is  impossible  in  the  district  schools  to  follow  very  closely 
the  methods  that  are  given  hei-e;  and  when  the  next  one  is  prepared,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  prepared  by  a  committee  of  commissioners,  simply  because  they  have  not  the 
time  to  look  after  it  as  it  should  be  looked  after.  I  would  suggest  that  the  State 
SuiH»riniendent  use  his  intiuence  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  they  use 
their  influence  with  the  normal  schools,  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  Manual 
and  Course  of  Study  for  district  schools. 

Commr.  Winston,  who  was  to  have  continued  the  discussion,  being 
absent,  the  subject  was  not  farther  pursued,  though  a  funny  little 
episode  occurred  when  Supt.  Plunkett's  effort  to  inform  the  chair  of 
Comnir.  Winston's  illness  was  mistaken  for  a  desire  to  discuss  the  paper. 
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CLASSIFYING   AND   GRADING   COUNTRY   SCHOOLS. 
T.    J.    REAVEY,    TUSCOLA    COUNTY. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  classification  and  gradation  of  schools 
we  meet  tlie  question,  can  a  countrj^  school  be  graded?  Were  we 
to  pause  for  an  answer,  we  would  find  many  so-called  teachers  stoutly 
affirming  that  it  is  impossible  to  grade  a  country  sohool;  but  as  we  can 
still  find  those  who  hold  that  the  earth  is  not  round,  we  are  not  entirely 
discouraged. 

All  teachers  who  have  given  the  subject  attention  and  study,  agree 
as  to  the  practicability  and  importance  of  country'  school  gradation. 
Gradation  and  classification  are  only  methods  that  conduce  to  system; 
hence  if  vou  do  not  believe  in  svstem,  vou  will  not  believe  in  classification. 
As  soon  as  a  teacher  begins  to  grade  and  classify,  she  begins  to  sys- 
temize  for  more  efficient  work. 

The  purpose  of  classification  is  to  group  pupils  of  approximate  ability 
and  advancement  so  that  the  teacher  may  assign  work  adapted  to  them, 
and  whenever  she  does  this  she  grades  and  classifies  them.  Now,  is  there 
any  scliool  in  which  there  is  none  of  this  grouping?  If  there  is,  every 
pupil  forms  a  class,  or  it  is  so  far  behind  the  times  as  to  remind  one  of 
the  relic  of  a  snowdrift  on  tlie  north  bank  of  a  wooded  gulch  in  June. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  well  organized  school  is  graded  and  classified 
whether  the  teacher  is  aware  of  it  or  not.  In  this  gradation  distinct 
grade  lines  may  not  be  drawn,  the  classification  may  be  poor;  but  in  every 
school  you  will  find  gradation  and  classification  in  some  form.  Then  the 
question  we  have  to  consider  is  how  may  country  schools  be  better  graded 
and  classified. 

Two  things  at  least  are  necessary.  A  course  of  study  and  a  classifica- 
tion register,  with  duplicate  reporting  blanks;  and  neither  is  of  much 
v:se  without  the  other.  A  course  of  study  can  not  be  systematically  fol- 
lowed from  term  to  term,  unless  a  record  of  each  pupil's  progress  in  it  is 
recorded. 

What  is  a  course  of  study  and  what  its  object?  Any  course  of  study 
is  simply  an  outline  of  work.  It  may  only  mention  the  branches  to  be 
pursucHl,  or  it  may  divide  it  into  sections  and  show  the  work  to  be  done 
in  different  periods.  Now,  as  the  work  done  in  our  country  schools  is 
substantially  the  same,  all  courses  of  study  for  such  schools  are  essen- 
tially alike.*  It  makes  little  difference  whether  a  course  is  divided  into 
three,  eight,  or  any  other  number  of  parts  or  grades;  so  we  pass  to  the 
objects  of  a  course  of  study  and  state  the  first  to  be — to  lay  out  the 
work,  so  that  teacher  and  pupil  may  see  wliat  is  to  be  done  and  do  it 
systematically. 

A  good  course  of  study  will  show  to  teacher  and  pupil  what  work  is  to 
b(»  done*  in  a  given  period  of  time.  It  should  show  the  studies  that  a  pupil 
may  pursue  at  the  same  time,  and  how  far 'he  should  advau'ce  in  each  in 
order  to  d(»v(»lop  the  i>owers  of  the  mind  unifoiTnly  and  have  a  well  bal- 
anced (Klucation;  and  in  doing  this  the  course  will  show  how  much  geog- 
raj)hy,  reading,  and  language  a  pupil  sHiould  have  completed  when  he  is 
working  in  fractions  in  arithmetic,  in  order  to  secure  a  harmonious  mind 
and  a  well  balanced  education;  and  the  pupil  who  is  found  taking  all  the 
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branches  of  his  grade  and  keeping  them  up  uniformly — not  ahead  in 
geography,  behind  in  reading,  going  to  seed  in  arithmetic,  and  to  weeds 
in  language — that  pupil  will  be  developing  liis  faculties  and  powers  most 
harmoniously  and  getting  a  healthful,  well  rounded  education. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  pupils  away  ahead  in  one  study 
and  away  behind  in  another.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  them 
dropping  out  of  school  good  in  arithmetic  and  so  poor  in  language  that 
they  can  not  write  a  good  English  sentence  or  express  their  opinioa  of 
current  topics  in  language  that  is  intelligible.  A  course  of  study  will 
tend  to  correct  this;  for  if  the  pupil  will  compare  the  work  he  is  actually 
doing  with  that  outlined,  he  will  find  in  what  studies  he  is  ahead,  in  which 
behind — then  by  giving  more  attention  to  tliose  studies  in  which  he  is 
deficient,  and  not  so  mu'ch  to  those  in  which  he  is  advanced,  he  <jan  thu« 
secure  a  well  balanced  education.  Thu«  one  important  object  of  a  course 
of  study  is  to  secure  a  healthful,  harmonious  development  of  the  mental 
powers. 

.  Another  object  is  to  outline  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given 
time.  Many  teachers  undertake  to  do  too  much  work  in  too  short  a  time. 
They  think  they  must  go  over  so  many  pages  or  through  the  book,  or 
they  are  not  doing  anything.  The  result  is  a  lack  of  thoroughness,  and 
still  worse,  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  pupil's  mind.  Not  infrequently 
do  we  find  that  some  inexperienced  teacher  has  canvassed  double  the 
number  of  pages  that  another  of  more  experience  and  better  judgment 
has  covered,  because,  having  no  outline,  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  had 
nny  idea  how  much  they  should  have  taken.  The  result  of  such  work  i« 
either  superficial  or  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  stultified.  The  cramming 
process  may  enable  a  teacher  to  double  the  amount  of  work  normally 
done;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  child's  mind  is  like  a  plant  that 
grows  by  the  amount  of  sunshine,  earth,  and  moisture  that  it  can  assim- 
ilate, not  by  the  amount  that  may  be  a-howered  upon  it.  The  course  of 
study  is  the  guide  for  the  proper  amount. 

Again,  as  teacshers  change  from  term  to  tenn  and  new  ones  take  their 
place,  the  course  of  study  is  the  basis  whereby  the  work  of  each  pupil 
may  be  made  a  matter  of  record  and  the  condition  of  the  school  be  shown 
lo  the  new  teacher.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  means  of  classifying 
imd  grading  country  schools,  the  classification  register,  without  which 
no  course  of  study  can  be  made  a  success.  The  classification  register 
should  be  to  the  teacher  what  the  ledger  is  to  the  business  man.  The 
course  of  study  should  be  so  specific  that,  when  the  pupil's  advancement 
in  it  is  recorded  in  the  classification  register,  each  succeeding  teacher 
will  know  just  what  work  each  pupil  was  doing  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding term;  but  if  the  course  be  not  clear-cut  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  in  each  grade,  the  value  of  the  classification  record  is  lost  and 
the  whole  confused.  So  the  course  of  study  should  be  carefully  studied, 
and  just  the  work  that  belongs  to  a  certain  grade  must  be  clearly  in 
mind;  then  see  that  it  is  done.  If  each  teacher  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
object  of  a  classification  record  is  to  leave  so  complete  a  report  to  her 
successor  that  she  can  take  up  the  work  right  where  it  was  left  off  and 
carrv  it  forward  without  material  break,  there  will  be  little  trouble  in 
doing  it. 

Now,  let  us  notice  the  difference  between  the  classification  and  the 
gradation  of  a  school.    The  classification  of  a  school  is  its  formation  of 
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flasses  iu  the  different  branches.  A  school  is  poorly  classified: — First, 
when  there  are  more  classes  in  any  one  branch  than  necessary;  second, 
when  every  pupil  in  school  is  not  assigned  to  a  class  in  each  branch  that 
he  should  be  studying;  third,  when  pupils  are  assigned  to  classes  too  far 
ahead  or  too  far  behind  their  attainments  or  ability.  If  there  be  too  many 
classes  in  any  branch  arising  from  the  use  of  different  text-books,  it 
may  be  remedied  by  assigning  the  lessons  topi<»lly.  In  doing  this  the 
teacher  can  keep  a  little  book  for  each  branch;  and,  if  she  makes  daily 
preparation  of  her  work,  she  will  have  carefully  written  the  topics  of  the 
lesson  previous  to  the  time  of  assignment.  This  method  may  be  used 
in  arithmetic,  history,  and  other  studies.  By  this  plan  the  advantage  of 
having  the  views  of  different  authors  will  more  than  compensate  any 
necessary  inconvenience.  If  all  the  grades  are  full  and  there  are  too 
many  classes,  the  trouble  may  be  relieved  by  a  judicious  or  systematic 
rombining  of  classes.  The  State  course  outlines  two  years'  work  in 
advanced  grammar;  the  seventh  year  treats  of  the  forms  and  properties 
of  words,  or  etymology;  the  eighth  year,  of  analysis  of  sentences.  The 
pupils  having  studied  language  and  an  elementary  test  tn  grammar,  are 
prepared  to  begin  with  either  year.  Let  all  pupils  prepared  to  study 
advanced  grammar  this  year  take,  say  eighth  year's  work  in  analysis.  The 
younger  ones  may  be  compelled  to  work  a  little  harder  at  first,  but  soon 
will  be  able  to  keep  up.  Next  year  drop  analysis  and  let  all  who  are  in 
these  grades  study  etymology,  or  the  seventh  year's  work.  The  third 
year  let  all  study  analysis  again,  and  so  on.  Every  two  years  the  book, 
or  course,  is  completed  and  no  one  is  wronged.  Follow  the  same  plan 
with  geography  and  also  with  history  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years. 
The  same  course  may  be  pursued  with  the  two  years'  work  in  the  fourth 
reader,  the  two  in  the  fifth  reader,  and  also  those  in  elementary  grammar 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  The  oral  exercises  in  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  also  those  in  the  third  and  fourth,  may 
alternate  in  the  same  way;  or  better  still,  the  four  years  may  be  com- 
bined in  one  exercise.  Tact  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will 
devise  some  plan  to  cut  down  the  number  of  classes. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  say  tliat  it  is  the  business 
of  ilui  teacher  to  see  that  every  pupil  is  taking  the  studies  necessary  to 
jjlve  ihini  a  complete  and  well  rounded  education.  When  pupils  are 
assigned  to  classes  in  advance  of  their  attainments,  the  work  is  poorly 
done  and  the  pupil  gets  discouraged  and  drops  out  of  the  class  entirely. 
School  work  often  grows  distasteful  to  pupils,  simply  because  the  work 
^nven  them  is  beyond  their  ability,  and  they  do  not  have  the  stimulus  and 
incentive  of  work  done  and  progress  made  within  their  capabilities. 

When  a  pupil  is  ahead  of  where  he  should  be,  it  will  require  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  classify  him  properly;  but  much  will  depend  on  the 
♦spirit  in  w^hich  tlie  change  is  made.  Generally,  by  taking  advantage  of 
i\  favorable  opportunity,  the  pupil  can  be  convinced  of  the  advantages  to 
Inmself  of  the  change;  but  if  parents  think  they  must  interfere,  individual 
cases  will  have  to  be  treated  at  the  time  as  the  symptoms  may  suggest. 
It  is  often  found  productive  of  good  results  to  give  a  written  examination, 
take  the  papers  of  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  class  and  those  of  the 
one  you  wish  to  change,  and  compare  them  in  the  presence  of  the  pnpil 
ivnd  parent;  and,  if  judgment  has  been  used,  there  is  usually  no  farther 
twnble. 
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Now,  when  the  school  is  pi'operly  classified  (i.  c,  the  number  of  classes 
reduced  to  the  right  number,  every  pupil  pursuing  all  the  studies  neces- 
sary for  a  complete  and  well  rounded  education,  and  all  assigned  to 
classes  best  adapted  to  their  ability  and  attainments)  let  us  l(M>k  at  the 
subject  of  gradation.  In  grading,  a  study  or  studies  may  be  made  the 
basis,  but  we  prefer  to  take  a  majority-  of  the  studies;  for  example,  if  a 
pupil  has  ^\e  studies  and  three  of  them  are  in  one  grade,  classify  him  iu 
that  grade  and  note  what  studies  he  has  ahead  and  whic'h  behind  that 
grade.  You  will  usually  find  him  ahead  of  his  grade  in  some  studies  and 
behind  it  in  others.  This  crossing  of  grades  is  inevitable;  it  exists  more 
or  less  in  all  schools,  but  our  system  of  gradation  must  be  flexible  enougli 
1o  allow  it  and  recognize  the  individuality  of  pupils.  For  if  the  pupil  in 
one  grade  surpasses  all  his  mates  and  has  worked  so  far  ahead  tliat  he 
(an  safely  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade  by  loading  him  a  little,  we  think 
it  ought  to  be  done.  Again,  if  the  work  is  too  hard  or  if,  for  any  reason, 
he  falls  far  behind,  the  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  let  him  gradually 
drop  back  into  the  next  lower  grade. 

In  all  classification  and  gradation  the  individual  welfare  of  the  pupil 
should  be  the  criterion;  and  all  classification  and  gradation  Should  be  so 
made  as  best  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  wants  of  each  pupil,  and  at  the 
same  time  svstemize  the  work  of  the  school. 

Counties  having  Welch's  register  in  use  in  the  sdhools,  and  Harper's 
series  of  books  in  general  use,  will  be  enabled  to  make  arrangements  with 
Ihe  gradtni  scliools  of  the  county  so  that  the  first  eight  grades  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  eight  grades  of  the  State  Course,  which  may  be 
publislied  in  the  County  Manual  as  follows: 

First  Grade. — Harper's  First  Reader  and  supplementary  i-eading.  Ele- 
m.entary  Sounds — The  long  and  short  sound  of  vowels.  Spelling — From 
reader  and  other  class  exercises.  Penmanship — With  reading,  spelling, 
and  language,  using  slate  and  long  pencil.  Language — Witli  the  read- 
ing. Numbers — Combinations  to  ten.  Drawing — Lines  and  their  com- 
binations. 

Second  Grade. — Reading — Harper's  Second  Reader  and  supplementary 
reading.  Elementary  sounds — As  they  occur  in  the  reader.  Si>elling — 
From  the  reader  and  all  class  exercises.  Penmanship — WiCi  reading, 
spelling,  and  language,  using  tablet  and  lead  pencil.  Language — Witii 
reader.  Numbers — Combinations  to  twenty.  Physiology  and  Hygivne — 
Oral. .  Suggestive  Lessons  as  given  in  the  State  Course.    Drawing — Oral. 

Third  Grade. — Reading — Hai'per's  Third  Reader.  ElemeT^tary  S(  iinds 
— As  they  occur  in  the  reader.  Spelling — With  reader  and  all  other  class 
exercises.  Penmanshi|) — Copybook  No.  1  or  equivalent.  Language — 
Oral.  Numbers — Combinations  to  100.  Physiology  and  Hy^ncMK* — Oral, 
as  given  in  Suggestive  lessons  of  State  Course.     Drawing — Oral. 

Fourth  Grade. — R<»ading — Harpei^'s  Third  Reader  and  supj)l(^mentary 
reading.  Elementary'  sounds — As  they  occur  in  the  reader.  Spelling — 
With  reader  and  all  other  class  exercises.  Penmanship — Copybook  No. 
2  or  equivalent.  Language — Oml,  Swinton's  Language  Prim(»r  as  guide. 
Arithmetic — Harf>er's  First  Book  begun  and  completed.  G(H>graphy — 
Oral,  as  given  in  State  Course  on  page  32.  Physiology  and  Hygiene — 
Oral,  as  given  in  Suggestive  lessons  of  State  Course. 

Fifth  Grade. — Reading — Harper's  Fourth  Reader.  Spelling — Spelling- 
book  for  the  first   time.     Penmanship — Copybook  No.  3  or  equivalent. 
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• 
Language — Text-book,  Swintou's  Language  Primer.     Arithmetic — Har- 
per's Second  Book  to  decimals,  including  common  fruictions.    Geography 
— Harper's  Elementary  to  page  75.     Physiology  and  Hygiene — Sugges- 
tive Lessons  in  State  Course. 

Sixth  Grade. — Reading — Harper's  Fourth  Reader.  Spelling — Spelling- 
book.  Penmanship — Copybook  No.  4  or  equivalent.  Language — Swin- 
ton's  Language  Lessons.  Arithmetic — Harper's  Second  Book,  from 
decimals  to  percentage.  Geography — Hai'per's  Elementary'  completed. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene — Suggestive  Less<ms  in  State  Course. 

Seventh  Grade. — Spelling — Spelling-book.  Penmanship — Copybook 
No.  5  or  equivalent.  Grammar — Text-book,  Swinton's  to  syntax.  Arith- 
njetic — Harper's  Second  Book,  from  percentage  to  the  supplement. 
Geography — Harper's  School  to  page  68.  Physiology — Text-book, 
Brand's.     T.  S.  History — Barnes,  to  the  Revolutionary  Period. 

Eighth  Grade. — Spelling — Spelling-book.  Penmanship — Copybook  No. 
6  or  equivalent.  Grammar — Text-book  completed;  Swiaton's  Syntax. 
Arithmetic — Harper's  Second  Book  (supplement).  GcK)graphy — Harper's 
School,  j)ag(*s  08  to  12.3.  U.  S.  History — Barnes'  completed.  Physiology 
and  Hygiene — Steele's.  Civil  Government — Pattengill's.  Ortho^aphy 
— Pattengiirs. 

These  eight  grades  include  all  the  studies  that  are  usually  found  in  a 
district  seliool,  and  by  arrangement  they  can  be  made  essentially  the 
same  as  the  firet  eight  grades  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  county.  Dur- 
ing the  last  weeks  of  February  and  May  the  eighth  grade  examinations 
are  held,  a  diploma  from  which  will  admit  without  examination  to  the 
ninth  grade  in  any  graded  school  in  the  county. 

In  connection  with  the  above  plan  the  work  can  be  divided  into  three 
terms  on  the  following  basi«:  In  districts  having  eight  months'  school 
during  the  year,  divide  into  two  months  fall  term,  four  months  winter 
term,  and  two  months  spring  term.  In  districts  having  nine  months' 
school  during  the  year,  have  ten  weeks  fall  term,  sixteen  weeks  winter 
term,  and  ten  weeks  spring  term;  this  will  make  the  fall  terms  close  from 
the  first  to  the*  middle  of  November,  the  winter  terms  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  March,  and  the  spring  terms  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
.June  in  eadi  vear. 

At  the  end  of  each  term,  examination  questions  covering  the  work  of 
the  term  as  outlined  in  the  State  Course  may  be  sent  to  every  school,  the 
results  of  which  are  reconK'd  in  the  classification  register  and  the  papers 
krnt  on  fil(\ 

To  b(»  used  for  written  lessons  and  to  suggest  methods  of  instruction 
and  lines  of  study,  short  lists  of  questions  can  be  sent  to  each  teacher 
every  month.  By  classification  and  gradation  each  school  may  be  prop- 
erly organizcHl  and  the  pupils  pursue  the  proi)er  studies  selected  by  the 
teacher,  instead  of  by  the  whim  of  the  pupil.  There  is  a  definite  outline 
of  work  for  each  term  and  an  incentive  like  that  of  graded  schools  to 
complete  the  course  of  study  and  graduate,  where  before  there  was  no 
outlining  of  work,  no  obj<K*tive  jM)int  to  reach,  and  instead  of  spurring  on 
to  graduation,  studies  grew  monotonous,  school  became  distasteful,  and 
pupils  simply  "quit  school"  by  "dropping  out"  all  along  the  way. 

By  classification  and  gradation  the  commissioner  is  enabled  to  super- 
intend the  organization  of  every  school,  map  out  tlie  work,  has  super- 
vision over  the  studies  and  work  of  every  child,  and  is  a  guide  and  helper 
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to  every  teacher.    The  new  teacher,  without  wasting  several  days  and 
upsetting  the  organization  of  the  «chool  as  ''all  wrong/'  begins  school 
at  nine  o'clock  of  the  first  day,  having  a  oomiplete  record  of  the  work 
done  by  each  pupil  and  by  each  class. 

Finally,  let  it  be  remembered  that  classification  and  gradation  are 
means  adopted  to  secure  system  and  efficiency,  to  economize  time,  to 
stimulate  effort,  and  that  these  means  under  different  names  are  used  not 
only  in  the  school-room,  but  through  business  everywhere  when  a  leader 
has  the  instruction  and  direction  of  a  number. 


DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Cohmr.  Cone,  Cass  Co.: 

Most  of  us  know  in  what  condition  tbe  rural  schools  of  Michigan  were  before  1890. 
when  the  State  Course  of  Study  was  introduced.  We  remember  the  school  as  a  Icind 
of  shop  where  instruction  was  vended  by  the  teacher  according  to  the  demands  of 
his  cnstomtrs.  While  the  law  provided  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  the  district  board 
shall  prescribe  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  school,  this  important  duty  wa^ 
almost  wholly  neglected.  Teachers  had  no  means  of  l^nowlng  what  progress  pupils 
had  made,  except  from  the  statements  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Parents  classified 
their  children  according  to  their  own  idea  of  the  pupils'  needs  or  the  text  books  that 
happened  to  be  in  the  house  or  according  to  what  a  neighbor's  child  was  going  to 
study  that  year.  I  call  to  mind  a  family  that  thought  their  boy  must  be  in  Johnni(> 
Norton's  class,  not  withstanding  that  Johnnie  had  attended  a  graded  school  in  town 
quite  punctually  the  year  before  and  was  reaUy  in  advance  of  their  son. 

If  the  third  reader  was  worn  out  and  a  new  book  needed,  a  fourth  was  purchased 
upon  economical  (?)  principles,  regardless  of  other  considerations.  Grammar,  phys- 
iology, history,  and  civil  government  were  regarded  as  useless  by  many  parents 
and  pupils.  Oral  instruction  in  all  subjects  save  perhaps  numbers  and  geography, 
was  omitted  by  teachers.  The  only  incentives,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  were  prizes  or 
envious  rivalry. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  be  reformed  only  by  a  steady,  well  directed 
growth.  Of  course  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  place  a  course  of  study  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher,  with  the  necessary  record-book  and  report  blanks  and 
directions  to  classify  the  school  accordingly.  This  the  commissioners  undoubtedly 
has  authority  to  do. 

Ignorance,  want  of  tact,  and  too  much  of  the  wrong  kind  of  talk  on  the  part  of 
some  teaehei-8,  aroused  considerable  opposition  to  the  plan  at  first  Some  supposed 
that  there  must  be  a  general  upheaval—- turning  some  back  and  putting  others  ahead 
so  that  ''they  would  be  where  they  belonged"— with  all  the  work  of  each  pupU  in  the 
«ame  grade.  Some  oven  thought  that  aU  classes  ougiy:  to  be  doing  the  work  outlined 
for  the  fall  term  in  the  fall,  and  that  such  work  could  be  done  only  at  that  time. 
When  the  winter  term  began,  they  supposed  it  necessary  to  begin  the  work  outlined 
for  that  term,  even  if  the  fall  work  had  not  been  completed.  Those  who  came 
in  for  the  winter  term  only  each  year,  could  not  seo  how  it  would  ever  be  possible 
for  them  to  finish  the  course. 

On  his  first  visit  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  plan,  the  commissioner  had  a 
^ood  deal  of  missionary  work  to  do.  Yes,  it  makes  considerable  more  work  for  the 
commissioner  and  some  more  for  the  teachers,  but  this  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  good  resulting  therefrom.  It  was  necessary  in  a  number  of  instanced 
to  sit  down  with  the  teacher  and  do  the  work  for  her.  Many  were  surprised  to  see 
how  quietly  and  yet  effectually  the  work  might  be  done.  Few  changes  were  really 
necessary  in  the  primary  grades,  the  most  important  being  the  addition  of  the  oral 
instruction.  We  may  stop  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  can  hardly  place  to<> 
much  importance  upon  this  early  oral  instruction.  The  older  pupils  were  encoiirage<l 
to  complete  the  cohrse  on  the  credit  plan,  of  course  not  being  required  to  do  tliH 
olementaiy  oral  work.  Special  care  was  and  is  taken  to  keep  the  primary  pupil.s 
in  line  wltli  the  course.  Promotions  are  now  made  by  the  teacher,  according  to  the 
pupil's  advancement  and  ability  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
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The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  see  that  pupils  do  their  work  thorougrhly  and  take  up 
new  subjects  in  their  proper  psyehologrical  order,  is  a  great  point  in  favor  of  the 
new  plan.  To  assist  in  this  part  of  the  work  we  require  teachers  to  report  the 
classification  of  their  schools  early  in  the  term,  showing  just  wliat  work  each 
pupil  is  doing.  These  reports  are  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  those  of 
previous  terms.  If  necessary,  suggestions  are  made  on  the  same  sheet  and  it  l6 
sent  back  to  the  teacher  immediately,  for  completion  at  the  end  of  term.  In  thlft 
way  the  commissioner  can  do  much  toward  keeping  his  schools  well  organized 
and  insuring  a  good,  well  rounded,  common  school  education  for  the  girls  and 
boys  of  his  county. 

On  completion  of  the  course  it  Is  no  more  than  fair  that  the  pupil  should  have  a 
diploma  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  llii.s  simple  recognition  of  systematic  work  well 
done,  has  proved  a  powerTul  incentive  and  acted  as  an  impulse  toward  higher  educa. 
tion  in  many  cases.  The  effect  is  magnified  when  the  diplomas  are  presented  In 
public  and  the  evemt  celebrated  by  appi-opriate  exercises.  Our  common  school 
diplomfis  have  gained  a  value  above  that  of  mere  certificates  of  admission  into  the 
high  school.  Indeed,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  necessary  for  tliis  purpose;  nor  cak. 
every  high  school  graduate  earn  one.  They  certainly  represent  more  work  than  is 
done  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  most  of  our  graded  schools.  Tliey  have  an  indepen- 
dent value  of  their  own,  and  stand  for  a  good  common  school  education.  Let  us  hail 
the  day  when  every  girl  and  boy  of  the  land  shall  i*emain  in  school  until  he  becomes 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  common  school  diploma. 

By  the  time  this  paper  was  con'cluded,  the  afternoon  was  so  nearly 
si'ont  that  the  remaining  "half  of  the  program  was  deferred  to  the  next 
morning,  when  an  adjourned  session  'was  held  in  Representative  Hull. 
But  before  adjourning  Commissioner  Randall  suggested  that  a  committet* 
on  N(  eded  Legislation  be  appointed  to  report  the  next  morning,  and  the 
chair  named  Commissioners  Randall,  Demoray,  and  Keeler. 


Wednesday  Morning, 

Pursuant  to  arrangement,  the  adjourned  session  reconvened  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  and  at  once  proceeded  to  resume  the  unfinished  program. 


SCHOOL   EXAMINATIONS. 
COMMR.  E.  P.  CLARKE,  BERRIEN  COrXTY. 

The  rural  school  problem  will  not  down.  For  yeai*s  it  has  been  before 
various  clubs  and  associations  for  solution.  "Wlmt  aiv  the  needs  of  our 
rural  schools?''  is  a  topic  that  annually  api>ears  on  the  programs  of 
teachers'  assoitiations  and  farmei*s'  institutes.  The  general  sentiment 
seems  to  In*  that  the  work  of  the  district  school  does  not  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  schools  legally  termed  graded.  But  that 
our  rural  schools  have  In^en  progressing  steadily  cannot  be  denied; 
they,  are  in  nnicli  Ix^ter  condition  today  than  they  were  ten  or  even 
Ave  yeare  ago.  Michigan  has  not  appointed  a  Committee  of  Ten  to  sit 
in  the  interest  of  these  sch(K)ls,  whost*  census  in  Michigan  nearly  equals 
that  of  the  grade<l  districts  and  whose  teachers  outnumber  those  of  the 
graded  districts  by  five  thousiuid;  but  inliuences  have  lieen  at  work  that 
have  directed  attention  to  the  conditi<m  and  niH^ds  of  this  chiss  of  schools, 
49 
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and  the  result  has  been  decided  progress  along  the  vanous  lines.    The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  noticeable  changes  and  improvements: 

County  supervision,  the  raising  of  the  I'equirements  of  teachers,  a 
change  in  the  character  of  State  teachers'  institutes  whereby  the  atten- 
dance of  teachers  has  been  increased  fifty  and  that  of  patrons  five  hun- 
dred per  cent,  the  organization  of  township  institutes  which  have  tended 
to  promote  a  healthier  school  sentiment  among  taxpayers  (the  class  we 
must  reach  in  order  to  bring  about  school  reforms  and  better  school  con- 
ditions), the  purchase  of  needed  apparatus,  the  establishment  of  district 
libraries,  the  adoption  of  a  definite  course  of  study  and  the  consecjuent 
grading  of  the  rural  schools. 

Under  the  head  of  the  course  of  study  and  grading  of  rural  schools,, 
school  examinations  are  properly  classed.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  all 
commissioners  are  loyal  to  the  State  course  of  study,  I  quote  from  thia 
manual  the  following:  *'To  enforce  the  course  of  study,  a  system  of  exam- 
inations for  each  term  is  stixingly  recommended.  Examination  questions- 
based  upon  the  requirements  outlined  in  the  various  grades,  should  be 
printed  by  the  commissioner  and  sent  out  to  the  teachers  in  sealed  envel- 
opes to  be  written  u|>on  during  the  last  week  of  the  term.  Final  examin- 
ations for  pupils  should  also  be  arranged  for.  In  addition,  teachers  should 
have  written  examinations,  or  reviews,  for  their  schools  monthly."  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  anything  that  is  new  or  even  interesting  on  the 
subject  of  school  examinations.  Educational  books  and  pai>ers  have 
treated  the  subject  so  exhaustively  that  little  remains  to  be  said.  Treating 
this  paper  from  the  standpoint  that  commissioners  and  teachers  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  State  Manual  with  respect  to  this  subject,  I 
will  give  little  attention  to  thai  class  of  educators  who  favor  the  absolute 
abolishment  of  written  examinations  on  the  alleged  grounds  that  they 
breed  nenousness  and  disease,  that  they  lead  to  superficial  study  and 
mere  memory  or  machine  w  ork,  that  you  cannot  measure  a  pupiPs  attain- 
ments or  qualifications  b}'  figures,  etc.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  unthinking  or  incompetent  teacher,  examinations  may  be 
shorn  of  much  of  their  educational  value;  but  it  is  the  abuse  of  this  sys- 
tem that  its  foes  should  object  to  and  not  its  proper  use.  *'3ecause  the 
good  is  perverted,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  do  away  with  the 
good."  The  thinking  teacher  considers  examinations  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  not  the  end  of  study.  *'Tlie  superintendent  or  teacher  who  holds^ 
competitive  examinations  and  makes  all  school  work  lead  up  to  and  a  pre- 
paration for  the  examination,  and  continually  talks  *per  cent'  and 
^averages'  to  his  pupils,  is  narrow  and  lalM)rs  under  a  misconception  of 
the  tv\w  use  of  an  educational  factor  that  possesses  intrinsic  value, 
and  is  rated  as  one  of  the  indispensables  in  securing  the  best  educational 
discipline  and  the  highest  measure  of  success  in  the  school  room." 

We  give  brief  mention  to  some  of  the  arguments  generally  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  written  examination.  It  gives  all  jMipils  the  same  tests  and 
an  e<]ual  opportunity  to  meet  them:  it  is  valuable  as  an  exercise  in  Eng- 
lish composition;  it  cultivates  clear,  concise,  and  accurate  expression;  it 
stimulates  pupils  to  greater  endt^vor  and  nioi*e  thorough  preparation  of 
everyday  work;  it  n»veals  to  the  t(*acher  the  pupil's  thoroughness,  com- 
prehension, and  retention  of  the  work  canvassed;  it  shows  the  teacher  his 
mistaki^  in  teaching  and  thus  serves  as  a  guide  for  future  work, — ^this  i» 
especially  true  if  the  (jnestions  are  not  jirepared  by  tin*  teacher,  himself  ^ 
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and,  lastly,  it  serves  to  keep  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  closer  touch  with 
the  course  of  studv. 

This  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts  or  heads:  the  ques- 
tions, the  written  answers  to  the  questions,  and  the  marking  and  rating 
of  the  manuscripts. 

It  is  quite  necessary  for  the  commissioner  or  tejicher  to  be  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  questioning,  as  the  value  of  an  examination  depends  largely 
upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the  questions  propounded.  While  the 
special  purpose,  or  object,  of  the  examiner  in  holding  examinations  should 
largely  determine  the  make-up  of  the  (juestions,  still  we  may  say  that  the 
questions  prepared  by  the  commissioner  in  conformity  t6  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  course  of  study  should  possess  the  following  general 
characteristics: 

First,  they  should  hold  the  subject  in  hand  up  to  view  as  a  whole,  and 
fairly  represent  the  work  covered  during  the  period  for  which  the  exam- 
ination is  held.  Second,  they  should  be  ck^r,  concise,  and  yet  as  broad 
as  the  course  itself,  and  in  the  main  conform  closely  to  its  requirements. 
Third,  the  questions  should  call  for  essentials  i-ather  than  details  and 
technicalities.  In  history,  epochs  are  more  important  than  dates,  causes 
and  results  than  battles;  in  arithmetic,  principles  and  truths  outrank 
numerical  skill;  ia  physiology,  a  knowledge  of  hygienic  principles  is  of 
superior  value  to  the  ability  to  name  the  Inmes  of  the  body;  in  grammar, 
the  power  to  write  good,  clear,  vigorous  English  outweighs  the  faculty 
to  parse  glibly  a  noun  or  pronoun.  Fourth,  questions  that  are  purely  sug- 
gestive in  character,  that  will  lead  pupils  into  new  lines  of  thought  and 
studv,  should  be  sandwidu^l  in  the  lists  here  and  there.  We  mav  note 
under  this  head  that,  through  the  agency  of  these  questions,  the  commis- 
sioner may  not  only  be  able  to  test  the  condition  of  the  gniding  and  the 
eflSciency  of  the  work  of  the  schools  under  his  8ui)ervision,  but  1k»  is  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  suggest  to  teachers  methods  of  teaching  and 
the  taking  up  of  special  lines  of  work,  such  as  current  events,  supplemen- 
tary reading,  mental  arithmetic,  and  local  geography  and  history.  I 
regard  this  feature  of  sjK^cial  value^  as  it  brings  the  commissioner  and 
teacher  into  direct  and  frequent  communication  with  respect  to  the  man- 
agement and  work  of  the  school,  which  thus  rec*i»ives  some  of  the  iRmefits 
and  influences  that  close  supervision  implies. 

Under  the  head  pf  **the written  answers  of  the?  pupils-'  the  Statemanual 
gives  explicit  directions  with  res]>ect  to  the  numl)ering  and  writing  of  the 
questions,  the  folding  of  papei^,  etc.,  which  we  will  Hot  quote  here.  Many 
of  the  rural  school  b<>ards  now  supply  pens,  ink,  and  pai)er — a  movement 
that  comrtiissioners  can  do  much  to  help  along.  PaiK»r  of  uniform  size 
should  be  provid(*<l.  The  teacher  should  look  after  all  of  the  details  of 
the  examinations  so  carefully  that  the  work  (►f  the  pui)ils  will  be  fairly 
and  honestlv  done.  It  is  gen(»rallv  well  to  limit  the  time  allowed  for  each 
topic,  otherwise  some*  pupils  whose  study  has  been  su|>erlicial  will  con- 
sume the  whole  scluHd  s(»ssion  in  trving  to  recall  answei-s  that  thev  (Mther 
never  learncMl  or  have  a  v(M'v  faint  conc(»ption  of.  If  teachers  give  pupils 
written  tests  now  and  then  during  Wm"  month  or  term,  they  will  acquire 
facility  in  exjiressing  their  thoughts  in  writing  and  will  not  require  more 
than  the  allotted  time. 

We  have  no  '^cut  and  dried"  rule*  to  advan<*(»  in  this  paper  with  n»spect 
to  the  marking  and  rating  of  jminls'  examinali(ui  manuseripts.   A  diver- 
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sity  of  opinion  exists  upon  this  subject.  We  believe,  however,  that  all 
papers  should  be  marked  closely  and  the  pupil  given  no  more  and  no  less 
than  his  work  calls  for.  No  juggling  of  figures  should  be  attempted  to 
cover  up  mistakes.  Industr^^  Jind  merit  alone  are  deserving  of  reward. 
We  cannot  afford  to  [)ut  a  premium  on  laziness  and  inattention  to  school 
work  by  marking  papers  so  that  the  lazy  and  idle  pupil  will  be  promoted 
with  the  industrious.  The  teacher  who  marks  too  high  and  advances  a 
pu]>il  just  to  please  him  or  his  parents,  may  make  himself  popular  for  a 
time  in  certain  directions  and  so  be  able  to  retain  his  position  a  little 
longer;  but  he  proves  himself  untrue  to  the  cause  to  w^hich  he  should  be 
devoted  and  unfit  for  the  position  he  holds.  He  lowers  the  standard  of 
his  school  by  making  its  work  superficial,  and  in  the  end  generally  loses 
the  respect  of  those  whose  favor  he  laboi'ed  to  curry.  We  should  set  up 
correct  standards  for  class  and'examination  work  and  insist  upon  teach 
ers  bringing  the  work  of  their  pupils  up  to  this  standard.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  other  item  in  the  work  of  supervision  that  gives  the  commissioner  s<» 
much  trouble  as  this  one  of  classification  and  promotion.  In  marking 
papers  special  credit  should  be  given  for  their  general  excellence,  includ 
ing  neatness,  arrangement,  spelling  ,capitalization.  and  punctuation,  in 
addition  to  ci-edits  for  correct  answers.  Mistakes  should  be  marked 
neatly  in  red  ink,  and  all  papers  so  marked  returned  to  the  pupils  for 
inspection  or  held  for  review  in  the  class,  being  finally  returned  to  th<* 
teacher's  desk  where  thev  mav  be  reviewed  bv  the  commissioner, — an 
item  he  is  not  likely  to  overlook. 

What  importance  should  be  attached  to  examination  results?  Here, 
again,  custom  varies;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
objections  niised  to  examinations  are  based  on  the  practice  of  usin^ 
the  examination  as  the  sole  test  for  classification,  promotion,  and  gradu- 
ation. When  nervousness;  overstudy,  and  cramming  exist  as  a  result  of 
examination  work,  it  generally  follows  that  too  high  a  value  is  placed 
upon  this  test.  If  pupils  know  that  their  daily  recitation  work  will  be 
considered  the  moi'e  important  factor  in  determining  their  general  aver- 
ages, there  will  be  less  anxiety  regarding  the  written  examination,  which 
would  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  ordinary  pmrt  of  school  work  and  would 
thus  prove  of  greater  value  to  the  teacher  as  an  instrument  to  be  used 
in  the  real  teaching  and  training  of  his  pupils.  Perhaps  the  rating  of  the 
examination  at  one-third  and  the  recitation  at  two-thirds  is  the  most 
common  and  the  most  reasonable  custom. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  I  consider  it  a  good  plan  for  the 
commissioner  to  carry  a  cx)nveniently  ruk^i  record  l>ook  in  which  he  can 
record  the  following,  or  siriiilar  items,  respecting  the  pupils  that  intend 
to  take  the  eighth  grade  examination:  Name,  age,  school,  number  of 
months  in  the  grade,  regulanty  of  attendance,  character  of  school  work, 
general  ability.  Such  a  record  proves  of  grejit  assistance  to  the  commis- 
sioner in  determining  who  are  regally  deserving  and  worthy  of  the  com- 
mon school  diploma. 

The  State  manual  takes  strong  gi'ounds  in  favor  of  examinations  set  by 
the  commissioner  when  it  says,  '*There  should  W  a  regular  system  of 
examinations  by  the  school  commissioner,  by  means  of  which  he  may 
judge  whether  the  course  of  study  is  followed  and  whether  teachers  are 
doing  satisfactory  work.  Without  these  examinations  at  regular  inter- 
vals, simie  teaclMMs  will  give  the  course  either  a  half-heaited  support 
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or  none  at  aill.  Then,  also,  the  knowledg:e  on  the  jnirt  of  the  pupils  that 
they  are  to  be  tested  on  the  work  here  planned,  will  interest  them  in 
it  and  make  gradation  popular."  I  believe  it  is  both  feasible  and  advisable 
for  the  commissioner  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  manual  regarding 
teranly  and  final  examinations.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  first 
three  or  four  months,  at  leasts  of  each  year  it  is  a  good  plan  to  supply 
schools  with  monthly  examination  questions.  The  time  required  for  the 
preparation  and  mailing  of  these  questions  can  be  so  distributed  as  to 
infringe  very  little  on  that  needed  for  school  visitation.  The  matter  of 
expense  is  a  comparatively  small  item  and  can  be  easily  managed.  The 
main  purpose  of  these  examinations  is  to  assist  in  keeping  teachers  and 
pupils  in  close  touch  with  the  course  of  study.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to 
put  off  the  determination  of  this  fact  to  the  time  or  opportunity  of  a  visit, 
when  it  may  be  found  that  both  teacher  and  pupils  have  been  obeying 
their  own  "sweet  wills"  regarding  work  that  should  be  taken  up  in  school. 
Young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  through  their  anxiety  over  other  mat- 
ters, are  likely  to  forget  that  thei'e  is  a  course  of  study  to  follow  and 
grading  to  look  after,  w  hile  even  older  teachers  may  become  careless  and 
drift  away  from  the  course  into  aimless  and  unsystematic  work.  The 
receipt,  by  teacher  and  pupil«,  of  monthly  or  termly  questions,  calls  for 
a  closer  study  of  the  course  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  directs  pupils' 
attention  to  work  that  they  must  do  in  order  to  meet  the  tests  provided 
by  the  commissioner.  This  system  of  examinations  based  upon  a  definite 
course  of  study  will  not  encroach  upon  the  individuality  of  the  teacher. 
There  is  no  feature  in  it  that  will  prevent  the  live,  energetic,  progressive 
teacher  from  doing  any  desirable  supplementary  work  that  an  active 
brain  and  a  strong  individuality'  suggest. 

With  his  multifarious  duties,  clerical  and  routine,  the  commissioner's 
visits  to  his  schools,  are,  of  necessity,  few  and  far  between,  when  he 
should  be  able  to  give  nearly  hi«  full  time  to  the  work  of  visitation.  The 
very  weakness  of  our  present  system  of  county  supervision  renders  the 
adoption  of  this  system  of  examinations  almost  imperative.  County 
supei-Aision  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  township  plan;  but  that  it 
comes  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard,  no  one  admits.  Until  our  legislators 
see  tit  to  grant  commissi  on  ei's  of  counties  having,  say  eighty  or  more 
schools,  a  salaried  deputy,  we  must  face  the  conditions  before  us  and 
adopt  such  plans  and  devices  as  will  better  the  condition  and  raiw*  the 
standard  of  our  rural  schools,  including  the  fullest  control  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  course  of  study  under  which  we  class  school 
examinations. 


DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Commr.  Flora  J.  Beadle.  Barry  Co.: 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Commissionertf,  and  Friends:  We  are  all  well  aware  that  the 
subject  of  school  exnminations  Is  much  mooted  and  the  most  extreme  views  are 
expressed  regarding  them;  but,  like  every  other  educational  device,  they  are  good 
or  evil  according  as  they  ai*e  ustnl  Judiciously  or  without  discretion.  I  fear  that 
upon  a  question  so  old.  so  hackneyed,  so  worn  with  discussion,  nothing  new.  original, 
or  inspiring  can  l)e  said.  Undoubtedly  most  of  us  have  canvassed  the  subject  and 
)>erhaps  each  is  satisfied  that  he  is  at  present  practicing  the  methods  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  schools  under  his  sui»ervlsion. 
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Our  brother  commissioner,  Mr.  Clarke,  has  ably  touched  upon  some  of  the  salient 
points  and,  while  we  can  not  enter  at  hMijrtli  niM^n  the  discussion  of  all  of  these 
points,  we  wish  to  emphasize  some  tilings  tiiat  he  has  said,  and  reflect  the  present 
status  of  educational  opinion  in  regard  to  the  importance  and  proper  management 
of  scliool  exaiuinations. 

We  cannot  deny  that  pupils  are  oft(»n  subj(H-ted  to  examinations  that,  to  say  the 
least,  are  imi)ositions:  that  some  teachers  are  no  more  lit  to  prepare  examination 
questions  than  a  ten-year-old  child,  is  all  too  true.  Tlie  world's  greatest  tragedies 
are  not  tliose  of  crime,  but  of  incompetency;  and  it  is  the  unwisely  conducted 
examinations  that  have  brought  the  whole  system  into  disrepute  and  caused  long- 
winded  discussions,  which  discussions  have  too  often  been  wars  of  words  rather 
than  of  ideas. 

I  liave  no  hesitancj*  in  asserting  that  in  my  opinion  examinations  help  to  make 
study  definite,  systematic,  and  sustained;  that,  rightly  conducted,  they  are  a  legiti- 
matr  and  healthy  stimulus  to  the  pupil  and  a  guide  to  the  teacher;  that  they  arouse 
and  sustain  interest,  increase  and  invigorate  attention,  and  add  energy  and  persis- 
tency to  mental  activity;  that  thej*  to  some  extent  afford  a  measure  of  the  compar- 
ative progress  of  pupils;  that  they  emphasize  the  importance  of  clear,  concise,  and 
accurate  expression;  that  they  open  the  eyes  of  pupils  to  the  scantiness  and  con- 
fusetl  condition  of  their  ideas,  and  the  eyes  of  teachers  to  defects  in  their  teaching. 
I  believe  that  examinations  put  definite  ends  of  attainments  before  both  teachers 
and  i)upils. 

While  these  things  may  be  said  in  favor  of  examinations,  it  maj'  be  and  is 
argued  again^?t  them,  that  they  an*  resiK>nsible  for  much  ner\'ousness  and  disease; 
that  they  produce  Intermittent  strain  rather  than  steady  advance;  that  they  lead 
to  superficial  study  and  superficial  teaching,  to  hurried  cramming  instead  of  per- 
manent, substantial  progress,  it  is  said  that  they  give  undue  advantage  to  chil- 
^  dren  having  gooil  memories,  wliile  they  discourage  and  disgust  those  in  whom 
mother  nature  has  so  mixed  the  elements  tliat  they  are  better  fitted  for  something 
else  tlian  for  passing  examinations.  It  is  claimed  that  they  rob  teachers  of  power, 
originality,  and  independence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  time  spent  in  the 
thankless  and  soul-wearying  task  of  conducting  examinations  and  marking  papers. 

But  when  we  sum  up  the^se  objections  to  examinations,  they  are  only  objections 
to  their  abuse  by  incompetent  teachers.  Examinations  aix*  good  servants  but  bad 
masters.  Evil  always  results  from  the  perversion  of  the  good,  but  it  is  not  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  discard  the  good  l)ecause  of  its  perversion.  It  is  conceded  by  our  best 
educators,  that  the  proi)er  use  of  examinations  affords  an  incentive  to  study;  that 
they  give  training  in  expression;  that  they  Influence  metliods  of  study  by  indicating 
essentials  to  be  remembei*ed;  that  they  are  indisi)ensable  to  the  highest  success  of  a 
system  of  well  graded  schools. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  view  that  no  strain  at  all  must  be  put  upon  a 
chiUl  lest  h(»  IxM^ome  nenous  and  lose  his  head.  It  Is  a  weakness  of  the  so-called 
**new  education"  that  it  would  remove  all  difficulties  and  make  for  the  pupil  & 
royal  road  to  learning.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  "Nature  is  shrewd  at  a 
bargain,  and  she  has  decreed  that  t'V(»ryone  of  us  must  use  the  sickle  of  toll  before 
we  can  reap  the  sheaf  of  knowledge."  So  while  examinations  may  be  perverted,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  can  l>e  made  a  most  valuable  teaching  instnmient.  The 
examination  of  today  should  prepare  for  l)etter  work  tomorrow;  and  I  feel  that 
we,  as  commissioners,  sliould  src  in  cxaniinaiions  and  lead  our  teachers  to  see  a 
better  usi'  than  their  exclusive  use  as  a  measuring  nxl  for  testing  mental  attain- 
ment. We  should  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  use  of  examinations  as  educa- 
tive instruments,  and  their  use  as  tests  for  pun>oses  of  grading,  classifying,  and 
promoting. 

The  one  vital  question  in  examinations  is,  shall  tliey  be  made  cuds  in  themselves 
or  imam  In  giving  to  the  diild  tlit'  best  education  he  is  capable  of  receiving.  Our 
up-to-date  teachers  aim  not  so  mucli  at  loading  the  minds  of  pupils  with  isolated 
facts  and  words,  but  at  developing  the  i)OAvers.  awakening  the  interest,  coupling 
facts  with  prin(Mpl(^.  thus  h'ading  pupils  to  see  these  facts  in  the  light  of  their 
broader,  universal  relations.  If  tliis  awakening  of  tln'  mind  be  the  ideal  of  teaching 
today,  then  surely  we  netMl  some  system  of  examlnati<ins  tliat  accords  with  this 

Ideal. 

While  I  have  no  definite  plan  to  sugg<*st.  1  feel  that  the  proptn*  management  of 
school  examinations  depends  ui>on  tlie  interests  to  be  subserved;  i.  f.,  whether  they 
are  to  be  used  as  educative  instruments  or  as  measuring  rods.  Examinations  of  the 
first  clas.s— educative  instruments    compel  tliouglit  rather  than  the  exercise  of  men*- 
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cry  and  lead  conscientious  teachers  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts;  while  examin- 
ations of  tlio  second  class— nioasurin.i?  rods— narrow  and  groove  instruction,  place 
artificial  values  upon  trradcs,  tonipt  pupils  to  cheat  and  cram  and  worry,  and  result 
in  an  unsymmetrical  development  of  the  mind.  School  examinations,  therefore,  to 
be  just  and  fair,  sliould  be  of  the  tirst  class,  those  havinjr  an  educative  purpose, 
and  sliould  test  the  child's  knowledge  along  the  lines  of  ai)preheusion,  applica- 
tion, and  comprehension. 

His  apprehension  should  be  tested  bj*  the  teaclier  in  tlie  careful  examination  of 
the  daily  oral  recitation,  and  the  weelvly  and  monthly  reviews,  whether  w^ritten  or 
oral.  Vou  see  from  tliis  we  do  not  advocate  set  examinations  by  the  commissioner 
-as  often  as  once  a  month.— that,  in  our  opinion,  being  altogether  too  often. 

Tlie  child's  powers  of  application,  (using  what  has  been  learned  to  form  new 
coml)iuations  and  deal  with  new  cases)  may  be  tested  in  a  collateral  examination 
wliicii  may  be  arraugt»tl  for  in  a  general  waj'  by  the  commissioner,  thus  malving 
it  uniform  throughout  the  county.  For  instance,  in  the  lifth  grade,  where  the  child 
is  supposed  to  cover  a  certain  amount  of  groiftid  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geography, 
graiumai*,  physiology,  etc.,  a  collateral  examination  may  be  easily  arranged  for. 
Original  examples  in  arithmetic,  records  of  experiments  in  physiology,  paraphrases 
of  portions  of  the  reading  lesson,  abstracts  of  gcH)graphical  and  historical  readings, 
original  ligures  In  drawing,  study  of  relationship  of  color  by  as  simple  a  device  as  a 
ssoap-bubble,  etc.,  are  appropriate  subjects  for  fifth  grade;  and  a  course  may  be 
outlined  for  each  grade.  This  collateral  examination  has  great  educationjil  value; 
it  trains  the  pupil  to  put  his  knowledge  to  account;  it  trains  to  neatness  and  method- 
ical study.  • 

Tlie  child's  comprehension  should  be  tested  naturally  at  the  close  of  a  study  or  a 
term's  work  in  a  study,  and  should  always  be  arranged  for  by  the  commissioner. 
Two  or  three  such  examinations  through  the  year,  I  believe  to  be  sufficient.  For  our 
couut3',  two  have  l>een  set  each  year,  based  upon  the  halt-year's  work  as  outlined  in 
the  State  Manual.  (Questions  at  such  examinaticms  should  be  thought  provokers 
rather  than  memory  suggesters;  easy,  to  the  faithful  and  earnest,  but  blind  to  the 
listless  and  indifferent. 

In  such  a  system,  the  mere  memorlzer  has  his  chance  in  the  daily  recitation,  the 
more  plodding  pupil  has  his  chance  in  the  collateral  examination,  and  the  pupil  of 
keen  intuitions  has  his  chance  in  the  final  examination.  Every  type  of  mind  has 
an  opportunity  to  make  its  power  manifest.  I  believe  that  such  a  system  will 
answer  every  re(iuirement  for  which  examinations  are  advocated,  and  avoid  every 
evil  on  accoimt  of  which  they  are  opposed. 

Kxamlnatlons  should  sub.sene  the  one  great  end  of  education, — that  of  develop- 
ing in  dm'  order  and  proportion  all  that  is  l>est  in  human  life.  We  should,  if  possi- 
ble, devise  some  plan  of  examination  that  will  prove  a  worthy  system  and  not  a 
inadiine.  n»mi»mbering  in  our  work  that  a  machine  can  be  run,  but  a  sj'stem  must 
be  (KhhifUfftcri'd. 


COMMISSIONER'S  WORK— OUT  OF  SCHOOL  AND  IN. 
c'OMMK.  F.  ('.  STILLSON,  NEWAYGO  CO. 

I  f(^l  keenly  my  inability  to  bandle  a  subject  feo  momentous.  I,  indeed, 
have  a  s(»ns(»  of  my  smallness,  especially  in  this  place  and  before  tlie  sap:es 
of  our  (H>mmonwealtb,  many  liavinp:  «rrown  old  in  a  work  which  I  have 
just  be^un.  Can  I.  a  |>oor  w(*aklinjjj,  dare  hoix*  to  int(»ivst,  much  less 
inspire,  Michip:an's  ^n»at  Ivody  of  wlucators  to  p*eater  effort  and  impivss 
them  with  the  ma^nitudi*  of  their  vocation?  I  assure  you  that  I  would 
far  latlier  be  a  listener  at  this  particular  moment,  than  enlisting  the 
attention  of  my  sup(»riors. 

My  shoi't  ex|)erience  in  this  field  of  labor  too  well  impresses  me  with 
the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  nec(»ssity  (►f  having  at  the  lM*ad  of  our 
count}'  school  system  a  i>erson  abundantly  (Mpiipped— not  alone  well 
educated,  but  possessed  as  well  by  an  abundance  of  tact  and  filled  with 
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8}Tnpathy  for  the  race,  with  an  eye  singrle  to  the  welfare  of  the  child.  My 
ideal  of  a  commissioner  may  be  far  too  hi^h,  but  I  would  have  him  unsel- 
fish, true  to  his  convictions,  honest  in  school  and  out,  an  untiring  worker, 
and  teaching  by  example  what  he  utters  as  precept.  He  believes  that 
'^Honesty  is  the  best  policy/'  but  is  not  honest  for  the  sake  of  policy;  for 
even  though  Policy  frown,  he  does  what  the  best  interests  of  the  school 
demand  and  conscience  says  is  nght.  A  determined  "No"  may  cost  him 
political  friends,  j'et  he  forgets  self  and  does  his  duty,  standing  for  the 
welfare  of  the  school  masses  as  opposed  to  the  individual.  Now,  I  am 
almost  convinced  that  this  official  is  short  lived — he  may  be  impraotioal. 
This  we  may  leave  for  the  discussion. 

I  don't  believe  that  our  schools,  at  least,  cjin  afford  to  have  at  their 
head  timid  officials  floating  between  public  opinion  and  their  hone»t  con- 
victions. Each  one  of  us  e'er  this  has  met  the  question  and  taken  his 
stand,  and  is  conscious  of  the  stability  or  instability  of  his  dorsal  self. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that,  "in  school  and  out,"  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importfinc^  that  we,  as  commissioners,  are  persons  of  honor  and  worth. 
But  to  the  subject — "Commissioner's  Work — Out  of  School  and  In." 

The  commissioner's  powers  are  not  executive,  but  advisory.  Were  it 
better  thus  or  should  he  be  clothed  with  more  authority?  True,  under 
present  arrangements,  he  may  use  the  State  Superintendent's  examina- 
tion questions  to  slay  poor  teachers,  yet  even  those  may  become  boome- 
rangs which  deal  the  unskilful  manipulator  fatal  blows.  At  the  many 
abuses  coming  to  his  knowledge  he  may  frown  and  scold,  but  dare  not 
punish  uor  can  he,  in  many  cases,  if  he  would. 

His  means  ,then  must  be  indirect — he  must  persuade  rather  than 
command.  He  is  a  teacher  in  a  greiit  school  and  he  must  of  necessity 
govern  by  moral  suasion;  and  as  the  teacher  in  the  smaller  school  who 
shows  himself  master  of  the  situation  governs  well,  so  he  of  this  larger 
institution  will  govern  the  better  as  his  stability  and  worth  appear. 

Out  of  school  and  in,  he  must  be  a  practical  teacher.  He  must  win  the 
hearts  of  his  people  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  enlist  them  in  move- 
ments to  uplift  humanitv,  which  he  knows  "will  in  turn  be  lifted  bv 
them." 

His  greatest  work  is  with  the  **school  t)ut  of  school."  Heie  he  must  be  a 
man  among  men;  he  must  be  able  to  meet  all  classes  and  accommodate 
himself  to  all  circumstanc^^s.  He  must  meet  them  to  study  them, — to 
learn  their  conditions,  to  discover  their  prejudices  and  find  out  their 
net^s.  He  must  become  one  of  them  as  did  King  Alfred,  that  he  nuay 
know  their  strongholds  and  weak  places,  when  in  his  campaign  of  educa- 
tion he  may  know  just  how  to  scale  the  walls  of  ignorance  and  where  to 
direct  his  cannonade.  Here  he  can  indirectly  aid  the  profession.  People 
generally  oppose  what  they  don't  understand.  By  approaching  them  and 
showing  the  merits  of  the  means  they  oppose,  the  opposition  vanishes  and 
the  method  succeeds.  Thus  by  convincing  the  parent,  we  aid  the  teacher. 

The  people  must  be  made  to  understand  the  close  and  important  rela- 
tion which  the  profession  bears  to  th<^m,  that  teaching  is  a  science,  and 
teachers,  artists  working  ujKm  the  most  vital  material.  They  must  be 
caused  to  ap[)reciate  the  true  meaning  of  an  education  and  the  true  end  of 
public  instruction,  that  they  may  the  better  understand  and  enthu- 
siastically endorse  the  means.  When  public  opinion  is  made  right,  the 
people  will  correct  abus(*s.    Our  great  work  is  in  framing  sentiment. 
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Would  we  have  better  ftchool  officers,  we  muBt  create  a  demand  for  only 
the  best.  Our  list  of  teachers  will  be  bettered  not  Aeeessarily  by  culling 
out  the  po<vr,  but  rather  by  employing  only  the  best.  Cause  the  profession 
to  feel  its  weaknesses  through  the  mandates  of  the  people.  We  must  lead, 
the  people  follow, — not  because  they  must,  but  because  they  will.  We 
must  go  to  the  people  by  employing  all  those  means  which  will  directly  or 
indirectly  help  the  schools  or  better  the  general  sentiment  for  education. 

As  to  the  means  of  approaching  the  people,  perhax)s  the  association, 
both  county  and  township,  is  the  best  that  can  be  used.  The  commissioner 
comes  closer  to  the  people  by  means  of  the  township  association.  These 
meetings  must  be  of  the  nature  of  union  meetings  of  parents,  sohool 
officers,  and  teachers,  if  we  would  have  them  the  means  of  cementing 
a  union  of  eflPort  and  causing  a  healthy  c»o-operation  of  all  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  child.  But  even  these  may  fail  to  reach  the  class  of  people 
which  we  most  need  to  reach,  and  it  still  devolves  upon  an  indirect  means, 
after  all.  It  still  remains  for  the  teacher  to  speak  to  the  people  through 
the  Patrons'  Dav  or  District  Association ;  so  our  effort  in  this  direction 
will  be  successful  only  as  our  ability  to  arouse  our  teachers  to  a  sense  of 
duty  exists.  Thus  we  may  urge  and  direct  such  movements,  being  present 
as  often  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

But  all  of  our  associations  fail^to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  majority 
of  the  fathers,  and  it  seems  the  onlv  wav  to  rc^ach  the  **lords  of  creation" 
is  through  tlie  ladies;  hence  well  organized  Mothers'  Meetings  must  be 
the  surest  way  of  speaking  to  the  fathers,  for  we  all  understand  the  fem- 
inine nature  and  how  they  emphasize  their  demands.  This  may  be  a 
little  underhanded,  fathers,  but  we  must  better  the  conditions  of  the 
young,  even  though  you  each  become  a  Mr.  Caudle.  By  the  way,  is  it  not 
time  and  does  not  experience  teach,  that  statutory  enactment  should 
place  at  least  one  woman  on  each  board  of  education? 

The  public  press  may  also  be  made  a  powerful  means  for  good. 
Through  this  we  can  reach  the  reading  public,  lieing  conversant  with 
school  reform  movements  and  professional  literature,  we,  through  the  aid 
of  the  county  pai)ere,  may  be  the  chief  means  of  bringing  the  same  before 
the  public  mind.  We  may  reach  our  school  officers  directly  by  letter, 
which  plan  I  have  tried  with  marked  effect  upon  the  condition  of  school 
property,  although  it  may  be  to  mv  individual  sorrow. 

Much  depends  upon  our  district  officers.  If,  by  some  magic  charm,  we 
might  control  these  individuals,  what  an  immense  amount  of  good  could 
be  accomplished.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  vast  amount  of  work  to 
be  done,  but  how  to  proceed?  Whether  a  call  for  a  convention  of  school 
officers  would  secure  an  attendance,  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Have  con- 
templated such  a  move,  but  have  never  tried  the  experiment.  I  hope  the 
discussion  may  bring  out  plans  for  fhe  acoomplisJiment  of  such  an  object. 

Next,  let  us  view  the  commissioner  in  school  or  as  he  works  with  his 
corps  of  teachers  in  the  many  and  distant  schools.  Here  we  find  him  with 
a  list  of  perhaps  IGO  teachers,  140  actually  engaged  in  school  work;  of 
these  there  may  be  foHy  who  have  had  some  training  for  the  work,  of 
whom  a  majority  are  in  graded  schools.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of 
those  possessing  little  education  with  more  or  less  experience — ^many 
li'ith  none*.  The  number  who  are  naturally  adapted  to  the  work,  he  finds 
to  be  in  the  minority  and  few,  if  any,  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a 
life  work.  Yet  these  are  the  direct  nu^ns  with  which  the  commissioner 
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is  to  work  rei'oniis,  build  up  the  schools,  exercise  the  physical  and 
psychical  powei^  of»au  army  of  boys  and  girls,  and  furnish  them  with 
iniellectual  manna.  How  shall  he  enthuse  this  body  of  teachers  to  their 
lofty  calling,  educate  those  deficient,  arouse  the  indolent,  and  save  young 
minds  fi'om  vicious  habits  of  study  and  thought?  How  shall  he  change 
conditions  and  have,  as  a  result,  a  first  class  corps  of  teachers? 

It  set^ms  to  me  that  no  one  but  a  No,  One  teacher  of  much  experience 
<an  expect  to  begin  to  accomplish  anything  in  this  calling.  He  must  be 
authontyupon  school  questions,  and  a  recognized  leader  in  the  profession, 
else  he  will  not  have  the  confidence  of  those  under  liis  regime.  He  should 
not  nnly  be  a  successful  teacher,  a  fine  scholar,  and  an  excellent  disciplin- 
arian, but  he  must  possess  the  power  of  discovenng  the  causes  of  failures 
in  others  and  of  imparting  to  those  under  him  the  secret  of  success.  He 
nnisi  Xm''  (juick  to  discover  the  cause  of  existing  evils  in  the  school  room, 
and  have  the  power  to  estimate  the  teacher  at  a  glance.  Nor  can  this 
<^'ommissioner,  with  all  his  ability,  divide  his  time  with  something  foreign 
to  the  office.  I  fet^l  confident  that  no  one  i)erson  can  begin  to  do  the  half 
that  should  be  done  in  the  office  of  commissioner,  even  though  he  employ 
<vxMy  minute  of  his  term  at  the  work. 

The  nunins,  then,  with  which  to  better  conditions  are  the  examinations, 
school  visitation,  teachers'  institutes,  associations,  reading  circles,  and 
tlie  press.  Of  all  these,  one  alone — the  first — clothes  the  commissioner 
with  despotic  iM>wer.  This  is  the  ^^professional  guillotine,"  but  how  unsat- 
isfactory! How  often,  in  the  absence  of  school  visitation,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  decapitating  **the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg"! 

\\'h(»n  we  are  conscious  that  the  supply  of  teachers  but  slightly  exceeds 
the  <lemand.  that  oO'r  of  our  list  are  not  able  to  pass  a  rigid  examination 
and  that  this  percentage  contains  many  of  our  natural  and  best  teachers, 
how  shall  we  use  this  means  to  preserve  to  the  profession  the  best  and 
rid  it  of  the  poor?  Mu^t  it  of  necessity  be  a  farce  and  our  examination 
regis! (MS  the  evidence  of  that  "which  was  not"?  1  believe  we  must  answer 
this  in  the  affirmative.  Teachers'  examinations,  after  all,  are  but  the 
screen  behind  which  the  commissioner  may  skulk,  until  the  unlucky 
ai>plieants  have  exhausted  their  magazine  of  anathemas  and  ceased  bom- 
barding the  stronghold  of  the  Department  of  Puiblic  Instruction. 

It  seems  that  our  duty  in  this  case  must  be  to  signal  the  executioner, 
as  tlH»  victims  pass  in  review  'neath  the  blade  of  that  awful  instrument. 
\Vliat  motive  shall  actuate  us,  as  we  stay  the  hand  in  this  case  and  let 
it  fall  in  the  other?  It  surely  should  be  the  impulse  of  a  heart  in  love  with 
mankind,  anxious  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  budding  race,  and 
indirt'er(Mit  to  selfish  interests. 

Scliool  Visitation, — this  is  essentially  and  solely  the  commissioner's 
duty.  Hen*  we  must  make  a  short  half-day  [>erform  the  work  of  a  normal 
ffcli(M)l.  We  must  note  mistakes  in  teaching,  failures  in  government,  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  room,  general  health  of  pupils,  needed  rejxiirs  to 
srhool  property,  etc.,  etc.  We  must  not  only  s(^  conditions,  but  must  dis- 
cover tlie  causes,  that  we  may  aid  in  their  removal.  While  we  enter  the 
school  i-oom  as  a  <ritic,  we  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend  by  teacher 
and  school — an  admirer  of  honest,  earnest  effort  even  though  it  be  illy 
directed.  During  our  stay  we  must  become  teacher  and  pupil.  We  mvmt 
teach  and  recite  again,  as  of  yore  under  similar  circumstances.  If  on  a 
second  visit  to  this  school  we  are  an  unwelcome  guest,  we  have  failed 
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^nd  made  this  ineaus  defeat  its  great  purpose.  We  should  leave  the  school 
better  than  we  found  it.  We  should  assist  the  teacher  over  her  greatest 
obstacles,  inspire  pupils  to  greater  elfort,  and  send  both  on  their  way 
rejoicing.  How  shall  w'e  do  it?  Let  nie  repeat  that  now  we  should  be 
honest,  but  kind  withal.  The  school  demands  assistance,  and  it  is  our 
-duty  to  give  it.  The  way  w^e  make  our  corrections  depends  entirely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  teacher,  so  it  is  important  that  we  make  a  study  of  the 
teacher,  in  order  tliat  we  may  employ  the  proi)er  means. 

I  believe  the  teacher  should  be  left  an  estimate  of  his  ability,  which 
may  be  done  on  blank  forms.  Hints  on  the  teaching  of  subjects,  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  failures,  may  be  left  in  writing.  Classes 
may  be  taken  in  which  you  may  show  your  way  of  doing.  Questions  may 
be  asked  pupils  which  will  quietly,  though  very  effectually, show  teachers 
weak  places  in  methods  and  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  subject.  Experience 
seems  to  teach  that  indirect  means  in  correcting  teachers  is  preferable  to 
direct. 

No  one  is  in  so  good  a  i>osition  to  know  what  the  institute  should  do  for 
^teachers  as  is  the  careful  observer  of  work  actuallv  done  bv  them;  and 
for  that  reason  it  would  apjicar  that  the  commissioner  should  be  an  active 
worker  and  empowered  to  direct  the  affairs  in  our  teachers'  institutes. 
<Jan  we  not  get  much  more  good  from  the  money  being  si>ent  for  institutes 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  receive?  Is  not  the  average  institute  beyond 
the  majority  of  our  rural  teachei's?  Is  it  not  possible  and  were  it  not  bet- 
ter to  convert  our  institutes  into  summer  schools  of  three  or  four  weeks* 
duration? 

The  mass  of  our  teachers  having  limited  education  with  little  or  no 
experience  hold  third  grade  certificates,  and  the  institute  is  the  best 
means  we  have  wiiert^by  we  can  protect  our  pupils  from  the  lal>oratory  of 
** would-be  i>edagogues.'* 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  third  grade  teachers  should  be 
recpiired  to  attend  the  institute,  attendance  being  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion to  teach.  It  would  seem  that  a  commissioner,  being  conscious  of  the 
deficiencies  of  his  corps,  in  a  school  of  threi*  or  four  weeks  in  length 
might  be  a  power  for  good. 

Sulfice  it  to  say  that  the  great  ne^d  of  our  teachers  is  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  substance  and  the  power  to  apply  methods.  The  remedy 
is  instruction  and  practice  under  guidance.  The  normal  school  is  too  far 
in  the  distance.  How  shall  commissioners  bridge  over  this  expanse  and 
secure  to  the  pn^sent  child  the  bi»st  of  inf^truction? 

If  teachers'  associations  })i»rform  their  function,  the  commissioner  must 
be  in  position  to  arrange  programs.  These  associations  must  make  the 
prof(*ssion  deride  poor  instruction  and  laugh  out  its  own  follies.  They 
must,  in  a  measure,  be  made  whips  for  the  backs  of  offender  in  the  coi'ps, 
which  the  commissioner  indirectly  applies  by  placing  upon  the  program 
subjects  bearing  upon  abuses  coming  under  his  observation.  This  can  be 
made  very  effectual,  if  the  subject  is  placed  in  a  No.  One  teacher's  hands 
and  discussed  bv  an  offender. 

It  may  be  iM>ssible  for  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  to  make  up  for 
deficiency  in  prof(*ssional  training;  but  how  to  organize*  successful  circles 
I  shall  leave  for  the  discussion  to  tell.  We  are  doing  the  work  in  a  way  in 
Newaygo  coujity,  but  have  not  as  yet  met  with  flattering  success. 
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But  I  do  find  that  the  public  press  may  be  of  grreat  assistance  to  the 
commissioner.  It  can  be  made  to  speak  regularly  to  the  teachers  through 
the  column  of  "School  Notes."  By  mentioning  all  the  best  things  coming 
under  observation,  we  may  go  far  to  eradicate  the  evil  and  create  a  spirit 
of  emulation  on  the  part  of  those  earnestly  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  plans  thus  far  touched  u|Km  in  this  paper  have  been  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  school  in  school.  What  shall  the  commissioner  do  to  raise 
the  educational  standard  of  those  lK*vond  the  reach  of  the  school,  to 
enlighten  the  people  in  general  and  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  their 
early  education?  You  may  say  that  highly  qualified  teachei"s  would  swell 
the  sittendance  and  bring  into  school  more  of  those  who  have  reached 
their  teens.  Would  a  college  gi^aduate  in  every  ruT-al  school  retain  ux>on 
the  rolls  pupils  of  maturer  years  and  give  50^  of  the  next  generation  a 
taste  of  the  higher  education,  or  is  it  the  battle  for  bread  in  depressed 
times  that  is  depleting  and  must  continue  to  deplete  our  rural  school  pop- 
ulation? I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  we  can  keep  in  school,  under  present 
conditions,  man}'  pupils  l>eyond  the  age  of  compulsory  education.  It  i« 
true,  perhaps,  that,  "under  an  education  where  the  substance  was  not 
neglected,  many  more  would  go  on  further.-' 

Enthusiastic,  conscientious  teachers  of  much  higher  eduoation  and 
trjiining  than  the  majority  of  district  teachers  now  possess,  could  be  the 
means  of  a  great  uplift  to  the  rural  masses.  But  why  speculate  on  soch 
visionary  ideas?  Cupid's  arrow  too  often  finds  its  mark  and  wages  are 
against  us.  We  muist  take  the  cori>s  as  we  find  it,  and  make  the  most 
of  the  material  at  hand.  Our  greatest  work  in  this  particular  is  with  the 
teachers  and  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  our  influence  over  them.  A  corps 
actively  engaged  in  literary  societies,  history  and  debating  clubs,  and 
night  schools,  would  be  a  power  for  good.  By  public  lectures  we  may 
reach  some;  through  a  close  touch  with  the  township  libraries  we  may 
keep  out  trashy  literature  and  place  in  many  hands  better  reading,  etc. 

This  paper  is  already  too  long  and  I  must  bring  it  to  a  close;  but 
t^efore  doing  so,  let  me  inform  my  hearers  that  I  am  painfully  conscious 
of  having  threshed  much  straw  while  addressing  you,  but  faintly  hope 
that  it  may  succeed  in  biinging  out  the  discussion  which  the  subject 
merits. 

IMease  do  not  mistake  me  for  the  commissioner  described,  nor  our 
county  as  the  place  where  all  the  plans  spoken  of  in  the  paper  are  suc- 
cessfully in  vogue.  We  are  doing  our  best  against  the  many  odds,  and  are 
here  to  learn  to  do  better.  The  great  secret  we  would  like  to  learn  is 
how  the  better  to  succeed  in  the  multiplying  of  effort. 


DISCUSSION. 

Oi)ened  by  Mf.linda  Mills,  Midland  Co.: 

Mr.  President— I  heartily  endorse  the  paper  just  read.  It  has  placed  the  standard 
of  work  high,  but  when  we  take  in  to  account  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  of 
'he  State  are  the  guardians  erf  the  educational  rights  of  three-fourths  of  the  chU- 
dren  of  our  State,  who  will  say  it  is  too  liighV  All  concede  that  these  boys  and  girls 
have  not  had  the  educational  advantages  they  should  have  had,  or  that  the  children 
in  the  cities  and  towns  have  had.  All  concede,  too,  that  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  inherent  riglits  of  the  children,  demands  that  they  be  educated 
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— educated  to  live  their  best—fitted  to  fill  their  places;  to  coatribute  the  most  to  the 
happiness  of  the  borne,  the  neighborhood,  the  «K^hool.  the  church,  and  to  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  the  affairs  of  government.  As  sei'vants  of  the  State,  promoters 
and  guardians  of  its  welfare,  it  is  the  commissioner's  worlv  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
bring  this  to  pass. 

The  city  schools  excel  our  rural  schools  because  they  have  closer  sui)ervision. 
Close  supervision  has  compelled  l)etter  teachers.  From  this  we  have  learned  that 
our  country  schools  must  have  better  supervision.  This,  tlien,  is  pre-eminently  the 
commissioner*^  work ;  and  in  choosing  the  county  superintendent,  we*  should  look 
for  one  having  all  the  fitness  of  the  city  superintendent  wdth  this  additional  qualifi- 
cation,—he  must  have  large  experience  in  the  rural  schools.  Gi*eat  physical  endur- 
ance, love  for  the  work,  moral  courage,  and  a  great  deal  of  practical  common  sense, 
which  is  necessary  to  good  leadership,  are  all  essential  qualities.  We  miight  add,  too. 
that  the  county  superintendent  needs  an  unusual  amount  of  the  missionary  spirit 
Inasmuch  as  his  salary  is  not  always  commensurate  with  his  work. 

We  often  hear,  "like  teacher,  like  school";  so,  "like  commissioner,  like  teachera." 
As  the  teacher  is  the  guiding  spirit,  leading  pupils  on  from  one  victory  to  another, 
or,  as  Dr.  Tompkins  puts  it,  "from  one  beauty  to  another,"  which  means  not  only 
intellectual  triumphs,  but  physical  and  moral  triumphs  as  well— so  should  the  com- 
missioner lead  his  teachers  on  to  greater  achievements. 

Just  how  this  is  done  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain,  but  this  is  the  ideal.  Recog- 
nizing his  limitations,  he  seeks  freedom,  seeks  to  realize  his  ideal.  I  will  mention  but 
a  few  of  the  more  apparent  ways  in  which  he  seeks  to  lift  up.  He  knows  that  the 
4111^11  fixations  of  a  good  teacher  are  knowledge,  ability  to  impart,  ability  to  inspire 
and  to  govern.  He  leanis  of  the  first  through  the  teachers'  examination.  That  he 
may  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  other  qualifications  in  order  that  he  may  know 
where  to  save,  where  to  give  the  most  help,  and  where  to  cut  off,  he  visits  his 
schools,  spending  sufficient  time  in  each  to  note  natural  aptitude.  He  takes  into 
account  the  yeai"s  of  experience  a  teacher  has  had,  notes  classification  of  pupilsms 
based  on  the  coui-se  of  study,  thoroughness  in  instruction,  skill  in  conducting  recita- 
tions, the  industry  and  interest  of  the  school,  the  daily  program,  order,  neatness, 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  room  and  surroimdings,  keeping  records,  making 
reports,  and  care  of  school  property— this,  with  attendance  at  county  institutes, 
township  and  county  associations,  the  teachers'  reading  circle  work,  the  school 
Journals  taken  and  read,  promptness  in  responding  to  the  need  of  creating  school 
sentiment  that  is  necessary  to  make  her  work  truly  successful,  all  these  form  a 
basis  upon  which  the  commissioner  may  grade  his  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  him  where  help  is  most  needed. 

In  order  tliat  best  results  be  attained  there  must  be  perfect  confidence  in  the 
c*ommissioner  on  tlie  part  of  the  teacher;  she  miKst  find  in  him  a  true  friend,  one 
who  is  at  all  times  sympathetic  and  loyal.  Because  of  this  confidence,  teacher  and 
pupils  pleasantly  anticipate  his  coming.  They  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  and  not  as 
one  who  has  called  to  regard  them  with  a  cold,  critical  eye — giving  a  few  moments 
only  to  sizing  them  up,  then  passing  on  to  the  next.  They  note  that  he  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  all  that  i)ertains  to  the  school,  that  he  commends  any  little 
improvements,  and  tliat,  when  he  suggests  others,  it  is  done  so  courteously  they  ai"e 
glad  to  respond.  Occasionally  he  finds  it  necessary  to  make  some  sugge«9tions  to 
the  teacher,  reinforcing  with  a  note  to  director. 

Sometimes  the  commissioner  finds  it  best  to  teach  a  class,  but  as  a  rule  he  does 
not  do  so.  If  he  does,  teachers  come  to  think  it  a  part  of  the  commissioner's  work, 
and  feel  aggrieve<l  if  ho  does  not  do  so — but  in  doing  so  he  has  little  or  no  oi>por- 
tunity  to  judge  of  her  worlv.  Teachers  should  recognize  the  fact  that  they  ought  to 
know  how  to  teach  the  lesson  before  they  come  before  a  class.  It  is  thrir  business  to 
know,  and,  if  the  commissioner  takes  a  class,  it  is  but  to  test  her  work,  to  prove  her 
efficiency.  It  is  his  only  opportunity.  I  think  it  a  capital  plan  for  the  commissioner 
to  help  the  teacher  to  test  her  own  work  by  sending  out  grade  questions  at  least 
once  a  term.  In  all  his  remarks,  however,  whether  in  teaching  a  class  or  in  his  gen- 
eral remarks  to  the  school. the  commissioner  must  not  let  it  be  apparent  that  he  sees 
any  defects  in  the  teacher.  These  remarks  will  often  be  suggestive — suggesting 
much  more  to  the  teacher,  of  course,  than  to  the  pupils.  The  teacher  will  appreciate 
his  desire  to  help,  and  all  will  be  insplre<l  to  lM»tter  eikleavor. 

Can  the  com nii.*«s loner  afford  to  be  lionest  In  his  dealings  with  his  teacher,  and  can 
the  public  afford  to  have  him  honest V  1  answer  he  muf<t  l>e  the  f^ry  embodiment  of 
honesty— not  theoretical,  but  practical  honesty.  Yes,  honest,  even  though  he  knows 
he  may  lose  his  official  head  In  conse<iuence. 
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As  to  the  expediency  of  the  commissioner  exercising  his  discretionary  power  in 
Iveeping  out  imworthy  applicants,  there  can  be  no  question.  The  best  teachers  see- 
that  their  interests  are  promoted  by  thus  keeping  out  unworthy  competition,  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  lie  needs  have  less  causo  to  fear  decapitation  from  this  cause 
than  from  some  others— political  competition  for  instance,  even  though  he  himself 
nmy  be  but  an  interested  looker  on. 

Wm.  Hawley  Smith  says,  "The  simple  truth  is  the  greatest  thing  in  tlie  worid/*^ 
And  what  is  there  that  this  old  world  so  much  needs  just  now  as  practical  honesty? 
It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  do  dishonest  things.  Conscience,  if  it  asserts  itself  at 
all,  is  quieted  by  telling  it,  "others  do  so."  It  seems  to  me  that  conscience,  in  the 
home,  at  school,  every ichete,  netnls  to  be  quickened;  and  who  shall  doit  if  not  the 
teachers?  If  Supt.  Greenwood  is  right  In  saying  the  destiny  of  this  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  its  teachers,  could  we  render  our  counti^  a  better  service  than  by 
placing  our  official  heads,  if  needs  be,  upon  this  altar?  Surely,  if  all  were  to  per- 
severe, it  must  eventually  come  to  pass  that  none  can  say,  "every  man  has  his^ 
price." 

Official  integrlt5\  however,  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  our  educational  ills,  a  state- 
ment made  in  our  commissioners'  meeting  one  year  ago  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. We  In  our  county  are  often  confronted  A\ith  the  fac*t  that  there  are  not 
enough  efficient  teachei*s  to  go  around.  They  are  efficient  In  scholarship,  but  not  ii> 
methods  and  management.  What  Is  It  best  to  do?  We  have  a  quiet  understanding 
with  such  a  teacher,  if  she  be  really  needed,  some  books  are  prescribed,  then  she- 
is  asked  to  write  on  that  subject  at  the  next  examination.  I  do  not  know  whether 
other  commissioners  are  troubled  in  this  respect,  as  we  have  been  or  not.  How- 
ever, we  are  hoping  much  help  from  our  new  normal  school.  Send  outside!  We 
tried  that  and  gave  it  up,  concluding  that  teachers  excelling  In  methods  were  not 
often  out  of  a  job.  Better  pay  would  have  brought  them.  Yes,  but  we  can't  hold  out 
much  inducement  In  that  line  with  com  at  10c  and  taxes  three  per  cent  on  cash 
valuation.  esi>eclally  If  three-fourths  of  the  sum  voted  for  school  purposes  has 
been  returned  to  the  State,  to  come  back  after  many  days  as  a  delinquent  tax,  often 
calleil  "llnque-tax,"  and  not  inappropriately,  since  It  Is  occasionally  used,  1  am  told, 
to  link  highways  by  brldg;es  across  rivers  and  for  other  general  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  one  more  need  that  I  have  come  to  think  is  a  vital 
one;  viz.,  that  our  teachei-s  spend  the  six  or  more  months  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  the  second  grade  certificates,  in  getting  methods  under  competent  Instruc- 
tion in  some  training  school  which  should  be  a  model  iiu-al  school.  Institutes  are 
great  blessings;  we  could  not  do  without  them.  But  they  only  enlarge  Ideals  which 
time  alone  can  make  real — so  long  a  time  indeed  It  takes  that  some  never  realize 
them— leading  us  to  conclude  that  teachers  must  *ieani  to  do  by  doing,"  the  same  as 
others. 

T.  Dale  Cooke,  Wayne  Co.: 

Fellow  Commissioners— After  hearing  so  ably  outlined  the  work  that  we  should 
do.  It  seems  aluiost  a  waste  of  your  time  for  me  to  discuss  the  subject  further. 

After  ten  years'  close  confinement  in  the  school  room,  I  believed  that  two  years 
in  the  office  of  c*ommissiouer  would  be  a  pleasant  change.  From  the  Urst  Monday  in 
September  to  the  last  Friday  in  June.  I  had  been  shut  up  in  the  school  room  with 
only  an  oc'casional  Saturday  for  a  play  si)ell.  But  during  the  interval  between 
election  and  tlie  time  when  I  should  assume  the  duties  of  the  office,  1  saw  before 
me  visions  of  whole  weeks  of  pleasure:  1  saw  days  when  not  feeling  inclined  to 
work  I  could  just  loaf  around  home,  or  spend  a  day  or  two  hoeing  in  a  sadly 
neglected  garden — or  the  possibility  of  not  having  to  put  off  till  Saturday  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  day's  fishing.  And  last,  but  not  least,  I  saw  that  time  of  sickness  which 
comes  to  many  of  us.  and  conies  doubly  hard  when  we  lose  the  salarj'  for  that  tlme» 
but  which  In  the  case  of  the  commissioner  does  not  necessitate  the  loss  of  pay  nor 
the  hiring  of  a  substitute. 

You  are  probably  censuring  me  for  taking  this  groveling  view  of  my  official  life 
when  I  should  perhaps  think  of  nothing  but  the  manifold  duties  of  the  office  from 
the  first  day  of  July,  1S9.">,  to  the  fii-^t  day  of  July,  1S9T.  However.  I  believe  I  am 
not  alone  In  finding  oth«»r  tilings  to  do.  for  I  know  of  one  commissioner,  at  leas>t. 
who  has  found  time  to  build  him  a  house;  and  of  another  who  has  had  time  to  go  to 
other  states  on  lecturing;  t<>ui*s:  and  otliers  who  have  found  time  to  take  active  part 
In  county  and  State  political  campaigns,  and  who  found  much  enjoyment  and  no 
small  glory  in  attending  the  late  State  conventions  and  lifting  up  their  voices  la 
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behalf  of  their  favorite  candidates.  I  have  now  held  the  office  one  year  and  six 
months,  and  have  yet  to  realize  the  dreams  of  pleasure  and  of  idleness  tliat  I 
formerly  entertained.  I  can  tnitlifully  say  that  I  liave  done  but  little  loafing, 
although  I  have  done  considerable  lioeing.  I  have  not  yet  had  that  day's  fisliing. 
although  the  placid  Huron  flows  but  a  few  rods  from  my  door,  and  as  for  tliat 
time  of  si<'kness,  I  can  but  be  fervently  thankful  that  a  merciful  Providence  has 
seen  flit  to  spare  me  from  that  form  of  inactivity. 

There  are  many  things  that  demand  a  commissioner's  time  and  attention  in  the 
line  of  duty,  which  are  not  found  in  the  law  and  which  may  be  classified  among  his 
duties  ovt  of  school.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  commissioner's  work  in  school,  to 
be  most  effective,  should  be  continuous  from  the  first  Monday  of  September  to  the 
last  Fiiday  of  June — baning  examinations  and  stormy  weather.  And  right  here  I 
trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the  opinion  that  all  examinations  for  the 
year  should  be  held  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  this,  plain  to  all,  which  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out,  and  not  the  least  of  wliich 
is  that  we  would  be  free  and  untrammeled  to  attend  to  our  duties  in  school  during 
the  entire  school  year. 

By  law  we  are  required  to  visit  each  school  once  a  jear,  but  who  believes  tiiat 
one  short  visit  to  many  school  rooms  is  sufficient?  What  city  superintendent  would 
expect  to  visit  his  teachers  once  a  year  and  be  successful?  It  seems  to  me  and  I 
believe  you  will  all  agree,  that  the  county  commissioner  should  be  a  county  supeiin-^ 
tendent,  with  powers  similar  to  the  city  superintendent,  having  his  teacliers, 
especially  his  rural  teachers,  under  constant  surveillance.  I  believe  he  should  be 
'•on  the  i*oad*'  all  the  time,  and  I  know  you  will  concur  in  this  opinion— 
that  his  necessary  traveling  expenses  should  he  paid  hy  the  county.  Not  until  this  state 
of  things  comes  about  will  the  office  of  county  commissioner  of  schools  be  elevated 
to  itfi  proper  plane  of  usefulness.  Then  will  the  annual  tour  of  inspection  cease  ta 
be  a  mere  complying  with  the  law— and  looking  up  of  delegates.  Then  will  the 
patrons,  teachers,  and  pupils  feel  that  there  is  an  actual  head  to  the  country  schools. 

It  is  with  considerahle  hesitation  and  embarrassment  that  I  advance  any  ideas 
on  this  subject,  "Commissioner's  Work— Out  of  School  and  In,"  for  I  suspect  that 
my  conception  of  the  real  and  true  duties  of  the  commissioner  are  not  clear  and  up 
to  date.  I  come  seeking,  rather  than  attempting  to  give,  information.  If,  however,, 
a  commissioner's  work  in  school  consists  in  making  the  round  of  visits,  it  is  my 
impression  that  his  work  consists  in  looking  over  the  daily  and  classification  regis- 
ters, listening  to  the  teacher  conduct  a  few  recitations,  making  out  the  recoixl  of  the 
visit,  having  a  friendly  chat  with  the  teacher  concerning  questions  on  scliool  mat- 
ters which  may  be  uppermost  in  her  mind  at  the  time,  and  closing  tl»e  visit  by 
"making  a  few  remarks  to  the  school."  This  is  easy  enough,  the  hardest  part  of 
such  work  being  so  to  time  the  visit  as  to  happen  along  at  a  good  place  to  stay  to 
dinner  or  over  night.  But  the  real  work  of  the  commissioner— as  I  understand  it- 
consists  In  having  the  ability  to  see  and  know  the  defects  in  the  teacher,  and  in 
having  the  tact  to  point  out  to  her  wherein  she  is  going  wrong  and  the  power  to 
make  her  feel  that  she  must  get  out  of  some  old  ruts  and  make  new  paths.  This 
last  condition  it  seems  to  me  is  where  we  commissioners  are  weak — not  in  ourselves* 
but  in  not  having  the  cloak  of  autliority.  We  can  all  see  defects  in  some  of  our 
teachers,  we  may  have  tlie  tact  to  point  out  to  her  those  defects  without  *»ffending; 
but  from  whentn?  comes  tlie  i>ower  that  will  make  an  indifferent  teacher  fori  that 
she  must  get  into  line  and  keep  up  with  tlie  procession.  To  be  sure  her  certificate 
will  expire  some  time  and  we  can  refuse  to  gi*ant  her  anotlier,  but  tliat  inny  l»e 
working  an  unnecessary  hardship;  and  before  the  change  can  be  made  she  will  iiave 
finished  her  term  of  school  and  perhaps  have  done  irreparable  mischief  xo  tlie 
children  of  that  district. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point  which  came  under  my  personal  observation:— 

Miss  A  has  tauglit  in  a  certain  district  the  past  three  years  and  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. I  visited  hi*r  school  last  year  and  could  but  praise  her  for  her  good  work.  Her 
schoolhouse,  though  old  and  sadly  in  iuhhI  of  repair,  had  been  made  bright  and  cheer- 
ful by  her  own  hands;  no  fault  could  be  found  with  her  teaching  and  her  order  wa» 
almost  perfect.  Tliis  year  she  must  have  thought  a  change  in  location  desirable  or 
necessary,  for  I  found  her  the  other  day  teaching  in  another  distri<-t,  in  another 
town8hii>— and  oh,  what  a  change  was  there,  my  countrymen!  She  had  the  same 
sweet  disposition  and  gentle  manner;  but  the  boys,  big  and  little,  and  many  of  the 
girls,  had  found  out  that  she  was  goml-natured  and  that  her  ginid  nature  could  be 
Imposed  upon.    How  I  did  ache  to  laj-  hands  on  some  of  those  big  boys  and  give 
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them  such  a  shaking  up  as  would  cause  them  to  remember  till  the  end  of  their 
oartbly  career  that  particular  visit  of  the  commissioner.  Instead,  I  told  the  teacher 
as  tactfully  as  I  could  where  her  weakness  lay  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
8harp  discipline  in  her  8chool,  if  she  would  successfully  finish  the  term;  but, notwith- 
standing my  great  efTort  to  be  easy,  the  tears  came  in  torrents — not  the  tears  of 
reiM^iitance,  but  just  the  tears  of  a  hurt  child.  And  to  make  matters  worse  she  could 
not  soQ  thait  she  was  l>einp  imi>osed  upon  by  her  pupils;  I  ask  you,  my  bretliren, 
what  could  be  done  in  such  a  case.  The  remedy  that  I  see  for  such  cases  lies  far 
beyond  our  reach  now,  but  I  believe  the  commissioner  will  not  be  a  truly  efficient 
officer  until  he  has  the  power  of  which  I  am  thinking.  The  teacher  who  is  filling  the 
I>osition  made  vacant  by  the  teacher  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  is  a  muscular,  stem 
young  lady,  and  a  little  too  Hovere  for  the  school  she  is  in.  What  a  blessing  to  those 
two  schools,  if  I  had  the  power  to  transfer  those  two  teachers.  What  commissioner 
could  not  increase  the  usefulness  of  his  teachers  and  everlastingly  benefit  his 
schools,  had  he  the  power  to  place  the  teachers  according  to  their  fitness. 

Finally,  fellow  commissioners,  if  we  find  our  hands  so  tied  that  we  cannot  do 
good  work  in  school,  can  we  not  devote  a  part  of  our  time  out  of  school  this  winter 
to  securing,  through  the  legislature,  laws  that  will  increase  the  i>ower  and  useful- 
ness of  commissioners,  and,  through  them,  enlarge,  expand,  and  elevate  thcf  school 
system  of  our  State? 

This  closed  the  discussion  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Coininr.  Bailey, 
Mrs.  Spencer,  State  Librarian,  was  introduced  and  explained  the  nature 
and  advantages  of  the  asBociate  and  traveling  libraries. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Coininr.  W.  H.  French 
of  Hillsdale  county  as  president;  Commr.  A.  X.  Demoray  of  Montcalm 
county,  vice  pi-esident;  Commr.  Flora  J.  Beadle  of  Barry  county, 
secretary. 

Commr.  T.  Dale  Cooke  of  Wayne  county,  was  elected  member  of  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  board,  to  fill  the  place  of  ex-Commr.  Haskins, 
and  Flora  J.  Beadle  appointed  as  editor  of  the  Commissioners'  Section 
of  The  Moderator, 

No  further  business  coming  up,  the  Section  adjourned  to  assemble  in 
Lansing  at  the  call  of  the  executive  committee. 
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MATHEMATICAL    SECTION. 


rnOGRAM. 

TUESDAY  P.  M. 

^Symposium  on  Exaiuinatiou  of  Teachers  In  Mathematics— 

['State  Department,  Deputy  Supt.  J.  E.  Hammond,  Lansing. 
Stflte  Board  of  Education,   Hon.  J.   W.   Simmons,   Owosso. 
County    Commissioners,    Commr.    D.    E.   McClure,    Shelby. 
Normnl    Schools,    Prof.   Wm.    Bellis,    Mt    Pleasant. 
City   Superintendents,   Supt.   W.   G.   Coburn,   Battle   Creek. 

Studies  in  Mathematical  Education,  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  Ypsilanti. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

TIhe  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  chairman  W.  W.  Beman;  and,  after 
a  few  preliminary  remarks,  the  "Symposium  oai  Examination  of  Teachers 
in  Mathematics"  was  at  once  given  as  follows: — 

J.  E.  Hammond,  Lansing: 

From  my  boyhood  I  have  enjoyed  the  study  of  mathematics;  and,  while 
other  branches  in  the  school  and  college  course  came  in  for  jwrtions  of 
my  time  and  thought,  arithmetic  with  its  practical  problems  of  every-day 
business  life,  algebra  with  its  equations  and  formulas,  and  geometry  with 
its  demonstration  of  mathematical  principles,  always  deeply  interested 
me.  My  education  began  in  a  country  school  and  it  was  early  impressed 
upon  my  mind  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  the  three  essen- 
tials of  a  good  education,  and  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  could  "cipher"  well 
was  the  best  scholar  in  school,  although  perchance  entirely  unable  to 
analyze  a  simple  English  sentence  or  to  give  the  name  and  trace  the 
course  of  a  through  railway  line  across  the  State  in  which  he  lived. 

It  was  then,  and  is  yet,  the  idea  of  many  a  man  in  the  common  walks 
of  life  that  time  spent  in  the  study  of  grammar  is  wasted,  especially  if 
arithmetic  has  not  been  mastered.  It  is  thought  that  even  history  or 
physiology  is  of  less  importance;  and  nearly  always  the  value  of  the 
teacher  is  estimated  by  his  ability  to  teach  multiplication,  division,  frac- 
tions, compound  numbers,  percentage,  and  interest,  to  those  who  go  to 
him  for  instruction. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  these 
branches  of  study,  neither  does  it  concern  my  hearers  if  I  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  what  is  suggested  above.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  claim  for 
arithmetic  a  most  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  is  absolutely  essential  to  every 
person  who  has  to  deal  with  his  neighbor  in  the  daily  transactions  of 
business. 

My  purpose  in  this  short  discussion  is  to  confine  my  remarks  to  that 
branch  of  mathematics  which  comes  most  closely  to  the  attention  of  the 
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larger  majority  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  whose  work  and  the  trend  of 
whose  mathematical  thought  is  indirectly  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  through  the  examinations  required  of 
their  teachers.  This  divides  the  general  topic  somewhat,  leaving  the  sub- 
jects of  algebra  and  geometry  for  my  friend  Simmons  and  those  who  fol- 
low him. 

Today  there  are  in  Michigan  no  less  than  700,000  young  persons  of 
school  age  who,  twenty  years  from  now,  will  be  in  competition  with  each 
other  in  the  field  and.  factory,  in  the  busy  centers  of  trade,  at  the  desk 
and  in  the  various  professions.  Each  and  every  one  of  them  will  be  trad- 
ing, buying,  and  selling;  lending  and  borrowing;  giving  and  receiving. 
Some  will  collect  interest,  others  will  be  paying  it.  All  will  be  buyers; 
many  will  be  sellera.  Few  of  them  in  school  days  will  go  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  common  school,  and  fewer  still  ever  be  directly 
influenced  by  mathematical  truths  greater  and  more  comprehensive  than 
those  suggested  in  the  lists  of  questions  prepared  at  the  Department 
ofiiee  and  placed  before  the  16,000  men  and  women  who  desire  to  act  as 
teachers. 

By  these  questions  the  trend  of  arithmetical  thought  is  given  to  those 
who  instruct;  and  many  times,  either  thoughtlessly  or  otherwise,  teachers 
and  pupils  bend  their  investigations  in  such  a  direction  as  will  best  con- 
form to  the  ideas  of  the  superintendent,  or  to  those  of  the  person  whose 
questions  they  must  answer  and  whose  examination  they  must  pass. 
True,  the  real  object  of  study  is  not  and  never  should  be  the  passing  of 
a  teachers'  examination.  Every  person  who  would  prepare  boys  and  girls 
for  citizenship,  should  think  less  of  the  examiner's  test  and  more  of  the 
best  methods  of  imparting  information  to  those  who  sit  under  their 
instruction.  The  true  teacher  recognizes  this  and,  when  the  examiner^s 
test  is  over,places  before  his  class  those  problems  and  propositions  which 
shall,  in  his  opinion,  train  the  pupil  to  think  and  apply  his  thought  to 
the  best  advantage.  How  natural,  then,  it  is  for  him  to  expect  that  the 
questions  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
include  the  best  principles  and  the  most  practical  problems,  to  be  solved 
in  the  most  practical  manner.  He  looks  into  the  faces  of  his  pupils  and 
knows  that  the"  majority  of  them  will  at  best  remain  in  school  only  a 
few  short  terms.  He  realizes  that  long  before  the  few  especially  favored 
ones  shall  have  mastered  algebra,  geometry,  and  the  higher  mathematics, 
all  of  the  others  will  be  beyond  the  school  room  earning  a  living  and  for- 
getting those  lessons  which  they  have  not  learned  to  apply. 

Whatever  may  be  the  plan  devised  by  professors  of  mathematics  in  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  for  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  future  mathe- 
matical study,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  incorporate  into  the  course 
of  study  much  that  is  disciplinary  and  mind  strengthening,  I  believe  the 
examining  test  from  the  Department  should  be  practical,  as  also  concise 
in  its  requirements  and  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  No  attention  should 
be  given  to  old  tables  of  weights  and  measures  that  are  not  now  in  use, 
nor  in  fact  ever  were.  Time  should  not  be  wasted  on  circulating  decimals, 
duodecimals,  and  such  unimportant  time  destroyers.  There  are  so  many 
sensible  and  practical  principles  in  which  to  test  the  applicant's  knowl- 
edge that  the  examination  should  not  contain  even  a  suggestion  of  these 
antiquated  and  useless  things.  It  should  not  contain  them  because,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  the  teacher's  study  in  preparing  for  examination 
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ought  to  be  along  the  same  lines  as  are  to  be  presented  to  his  pupils. 
There  is  no  other  way  by  which  the  head  of  the  State  educational  system 
can  so  thoroughly  direct  the  teacher  into  right  channels  as  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  questions. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  world's  business  is  done  without  pencil 
and  paper.  The  arithmetical  problems  we  solve  at  the  counter  are  mental 
problems;  and  the  person  who,  in  his  school  days  was  trained  by  his, 
teacher  to  think  and  arrive  at  definite,  conclusions  without  using  the 
pencil  to  find  the  product  of  two  simple  factors,  is  the  fortunate  individ- 
ual, better  calculated  to  drive  good  bargains,  and  get  good  weight  and 
measure.  So  the  Department  should  require  an  examination  in  intellec- 
tual arithmetic,  not  primarily  because  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  pass 
such  examination,  but  because  the  examiner  should  satisfy  himself  that 
the  applicant  for  a  certificate  is  able  to  give  a  clear  analysis  of  a  prob- 
lem,— afi  also  to  emphasize  in  the  applicant's  mind  the  importance  of 
a  systematic  teaching  of  this  kind  of  arithmetic. 

The  text-book,  the  course  of  study,  the  examination,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  daily  instruction,  should  give  prominence  to  mental  anth- 
metic.  It  deserves  this  prominence  both  for  its  every-day  practical  value 
and  the  aid  it  gives  in  other  and  more  intricate  mathematical  studies. 
Thus  we  contend  that  one-half  of  the  examination  and  one-half  the  time 
given  to  arithmetic  in  the  school  work,  may  properly  be  given  to  this 
part  of  arithmetic. 

As  already  su^est^^d,  that  sort  of  instruction  should  be  given  our 
future  citizens  which  will  be  of  most  practical  value.  Ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  all  our  people  are  common  people,  interested  in  simple  questions. 
Their  time  and  opportunities  are  limited.  The  examiner's  test  and  the 
teaxjher's  instruction  should  not  forget  this.  As  is  the  one,  so  will  be  the 
other.  In  this  instruction  the  correct  reading  and  writing  of  numbers 
must  come  in  for  a  first  consideration.  The  principles  involved  in  multipli- 
cation, division,  and  fractions  must  be  mastered  by  persistent  drill  and 
repetition,  and  the  questions  should  be  so  framed  that  the  examiner 
may  know  if  the  candidate  understands  these  fundamental  principles  sa 
thoroughly  as  to  be  capable  of  imparting  his  knowledge. 

In  speaking  of  this  needed  repetition  of  fundamentals,  I  do  not  hesitate, 
to  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the  theory  or  practice  of  different  school' 
men  regarding  the  teaching  of  the  multiplicatiofi  table,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  old-fashioned  over-and-over  method  of  learning  it  is  the  best 
one.  In  the  impressionable  years  of  early  life  when  the  mind  is  like 
plastic  clay,  I  believe  that  a  mechanical  and  continued  repetition  of  the 
multiplication  table  will  engrave  it  so  indelibly  on  the  childish  mind  that 
all  future  mathematical  computation  will  be  rendei*ed  more  easy  and 
accurate  than  could  otherwise  be.  This  multiplication  table  is  iike  a 
carpenter's  tool,  and  skill  in  its  use  can  be  best  learned  by  constant 
handling,  regardless  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

One  of  the  first  problems  confronting  the  young  couple  just  getting  a 
start  in  life,  is  usually  the  building  of  a  home,  entailing  the  solution  of 
such  questions  as  the  size  and  location  of  windows,  closets,  cupboards, 
etc.;  the  making  of  rooms  of  such  dimensions  as  shall  allow  for  a  con- 
venient arrangement  of  furniture  or  an  economical  cutting  of  carpet 
breadths.  The  details  are  numerous  which  require  careful  and  intelligent 
mathematical  computation,  especially  when  one's  means  do  not  permit 
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the  employment  of  a  skilled  architect.  And  yety  because  the  intricacies  of 
square  and  cube  root  require  some  degree  of  mental  development,  all 
geometrical  measurements  were  formerly  relegated  to  the  back  part  of 
the  book.  How  much  more  sensible  is  the  arrangement  of  our  newer 
text-books,  which  pL'^ce  the  simpler  and  practical  parts  of  this  subject 
where  even  the  boy«  and  girls  who  di"op  out  in  the  grammar  school  will 
at  least  get  a  glimpse  into  this  most  important  mathematical  principle. 
In  like  manner,  it  seems  to  me,  our  test  questions  should  always  include 
something  in  this  line. 

J I  is  equalh'  true  that  every  housekeeper,  as  well  as  householder,  is 
constantly  making  use  of  certain  tables  of  weight  and  measujre;  and  the 
future  necessities  of  actual  life  may  as  well  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  subject  matter  on  which  to  gain  a  large  share  of  the 
mental  drill.  Then,  too,  if  the  young  householder  chance  to  be  a  farmer, 
he  has  fields  to  lay  out  and  areas  to  consider;  he  has  bins,  corn-cribs,  or 
Iiav-mows  to  measure.  If  a  merchant,  his  dailv  routine  includes  all  sorts 
of  percentage  and  discount  problems.  If  a  jeweler,  a  grocer,  a  tailor,  or  in 
almost  any  of  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life,  he  still  finds  himself  con- 
stantly estimating  and  computing.  It  is  for  recognition  of  this  feature 
in  the  instruction  given  in  the  Detroit  schools  that  Miss  Ooffin  has  waged 
frio  valiant  a  battle;  and  the  fact  that  business  tran-sactions  at  banks 
requii'e  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bankers'  methods,  should  for  this 
reus(m  determine  which  kind  of  discount  requires  most  emphasis,  both 
in  school  work  and  in  teachers'  examinations. 

80,  too,  while  a  chapter  on  taxes  in  the  text-book  amounts  to  very 
little,  a  sufllcient  amount  of  drill  on  actual  problems  of  every  day  life, 
using  names  and  localities  familiar  to  students,  will  open  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  really  equipping  themselves  for  their  life  work. 
Taxes  should  receive  a  much  larger  share  of  attention  than  is  generally 
given,  inasmuch  as  no  object  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  people  than 
this  one  of  providing  a  i*evenue  for  the  support  of  the  government.  Were 
I  speaking  of  the  correlation  of  branches,  I  should  here  make  a  strong 
plea  for  the  correlation  of  arithmetic  and  civil  government  when 
teaching  taxes.  The  embryo  citizen  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
every  man  who  has  a  roof  above  his  head,  and  something  to  eat  and 
N\ear,  must  contnbute  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  support  of  the 
government.  Problem's  may  be  framed  regarding  the  rental  of  buildings, 
purchase  of  imported  fabrics,  or  payment  of  postage  in  sending  articles 
through  the  mail,  all  of  which  will  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  must 
give  value  received  for  governmental  protection,  as  for  every  other  good 
thing  in  life.  It  would  be  well  if  the  examination  questions  in  both 
arithmetic  and  civil  government  could  be  framed  so  as  occasionally 
to  suggest  a  study  of  the  tax  blanks  used  by  the  local  assessing  officer, 
who  would,  I  am  sure,  take  some  interest  in  giving  information  upon  this 
subject  to  any  teacher  or  pupil  applying  to  him.  More  time  for  taxes, 
less  for  insurance,  would  in  my  opinion  be  far  better.  In  fact,  insurance 
properly  has  no  place  at  all  in  our  arithmetics,  since  every  company  has 
its  own  way  of  doing  business,  which  must  be  learned  anew  with  every 
change  of  company. 

All  conditions  of  the  people,  wage  eaniers  as  well  as  wage  payers,  are 
over  and  over  using  not  only  the  four  fundamental  rules,  but  also  frac- 
tions, both  common  and  decimal,  compound  numbers,  mensuration,  and 
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percentage.  All  are  counting  profit  and  loss,  all  are  figuring  on  the 
income  of  their  labor.  Thus  it  is  that  the  above  mentioned  subjects* 
must  enter  into  every  list  of  examination  questions,  if  we  would  direct 
thougiht  along  practical  lines;  and  since  all  money  transactions  require 
the  use  of  decimals,  this  kind  of  fractions  heads  the  list  in  point  of 
prominence;  and  as  percentage  ie  the  comer  stone  of  commercial  oper- 
ations, its  principles  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  A  few  simple 
formulas  from  which  all  the  others  may  be  deducted,  if  well  understood 
and  thoroughly  applied,  are  all  that  is  necessary;  but  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  tliat  a  clear  conception  of  the  relation  existing  between  base, 
rate,  and  percentage,  is  the  main  thing  to  be  sought  in  teaching  percent- 
age. This  accounts  for  the  repetition  of  certain  questions  on  this  subject 
in  every  list  sent  out  from  the  State  department. 

From  the  foregoing  I  trust  you  will  understand  the  reasons  that 
largely  determine  the  questions  in  arithmetic,  as  sent  out  to  those  who 
are  seeking  a  permit  to  teach  the  rising  generation  of  boys  and  girls  in 
Michigan. 

SuPT.  J.  W.  Simmons  of  Owoseo,  the  ne^iy  elected  member  of  State 
B(<ard  of  Education,  was  asked  for  a  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
mathematics  from  the  standiK)int  of  the  boainJ,  as  shown  in  the  trend  of 
the  questions  given  to  applicants  for  State  certificates,  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  presenting  this  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  State  Board,  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  that 
some  other  member  of  the  board  had  been  chosen,  ae  I  am  scarcely  pin- 
feathered  as  yet.  I  would  also  state  that  the  question  upon  which  1  am 
to  speak  is  a  very  limited  one,  a  very  narrow  one,  as  the  State  Boai*d 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sets  of  questions  sent  out  for  county  exam- 
inations, but  has  only  to  do  with  those  that  are  written  upon  for  State 
certificates.  So  the  examination  of  teachers  in  matheniatios  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  State  Board  is  confined  to  aiithmetic,  algc^bra,  and 
geometry.  The*  State  lioard  is  four  square*,  there  lK*ing  four  nieinb(»r8 
who  i'epre«ent  the  mathematical,  historical,  grammatical,  and  g(M)logical 
pairts  of  school  work.  As  I  do  not  happen  to  be  the  nmthematical  side 
of  the  State  Board,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  take  a  view  of  the 
question  as  it  stands  mathematically.  Mr.  Hamm<md  has  siM)ken  upon 
arithmetic.  Speaking  now  for  algebra  and  giH)metry,  I  can  say  that 
the  examination  for  State  certificates  should  be  thorough,  so  that  the 
examining  board  c^m  determine  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  to  teach 
those  subjects,  b(»(anse  the  State  certificate  stands  for  the  highest  cer- 
tificate that  is  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Michigan.  There  is  no  higher 
certificate,  no  certificate  means  more,  no  other  certific4ite  gives  a  life 
license.  These  examinations  ought  to  include  problems  and  questions 
carefully  selecte<l.  I  have  carefully  look(*d  over  the  lists  of  qui^stions 
of  the  |)ast  few  yeai's  used  in  the  winter  and  mid-summer  examinations. 
These  ([uestions  have  not  all  been  set  by  the  sjimc  individual,  they  rep- 
resent the  vif*ws  of  different  j)ersons.  I  do  not  kn(»w  if  I  could  improve 
upon  them,  but  one  criticism  I  would  pass, — and  that  is  not  to  involve 
a  repetition  of  principles  in  differt^nt  problems.  I  tliink  that  some 
of  these  pn^blcms  should  Im»  relegated  from  the  list  entir<»ly;  they  involve 
what  might  In*  railed  higher  mathenmtlcs.  These  ]>roblems  should  be 
fair,  and  all  of  them  ought  to  be  comprehensive  and  not  unnecessarily 
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^  loiig.  I  think  I  could  test  a  class  in  my  own  section  with  questions  of 
middle  length  better  than  I  could  those  that  take  a  longer  time.  I 
think  that  what  the  examination  stands  for  is  to  know  whether  the 
applicant  is  a  mathematician  or  not;  therefore  they  should  involve  prin- 
ciples which  would  test  his  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  approached  this  subject  just  as  the 
committee  intended,  but  I  have  approached  it  from  the  standpoint  that 
1  saw. 

Prof.  Wm.  Bellis,  Mt.  Pleasant : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Teachers:  When  requested  to  write  a  paper 
on  the  topic  "Examination  of  Teachers  in  Mathematics  in  Normal 
Schools,"  I  hesitated  to  comply  with  the  request,  knowing  there  are  not 
a  few  able  and  experienced  teachers  in  this  line  of  work  who  could  have 
given  you  more  ideas  upon  this  topic;  but,  conscious  of  the  good-will 
that  characterizes  the  Michigan  teachers,  I  decided  to  give  you  my  views. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  an  examination? 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  candidates  have  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

2.  To  determine  the  necessary  teaching  ability  to  develop  knowledge 
in  the  minds  of  others. 

3.  To  protect  society  from  unskilled  teachers. 

What  shall  determine  the  nature  of  the  examination  in  Normal 
Scliools?  The  nature  of  the  examination  must  depend  upon  the  kind  and 
extent  of  teaching  the  students  have  received.  This  in  turn  is  dependent 
upon  our  ideal  of  the  qualified  teacher.  As  the  nature  of  the  examination 
depends  upon  the  teaching,  I  shall  briefly  outline  the  quality  of  teaching 
I  think  we  should  endeavor  to  do. 

Since  we  desire  our  students  to  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
various  mathematical  branches,  and  to  develop  along  with- this  teaoYiing 
ability,  we  need  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  method  by  which  to 
secure  these  desirable  results. 

1.  The  teaclier  must  know  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Nothing  will  take 
the  place  of  this  knowledge.  Method  cannot  be  substituted  for  knowl- 
edge, for  it  is  dependent  upon  matter. 

2.  The  teacher  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  applied  psychology 
in  order  to  develop  these  subjects  according  to  rational  methods. 

3.  There  must  be  a  close  and  sympathetic  relation  existing  between 
students  and  teacher. 

4.  The  teacher  must  be  an  everyday  student. 

The  teacher  thus  equipped  will  make  a  great  distinction  between  teach- 
ing and  telling.  He  will  develop  their  minds  and  hearts.  He  leads  them 
to  discover  truth,  to  discern  principles,  to  state  laws,  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  In  developing  a  topic, 
the  teacher  is  simply  the  leader  in  the  investigation.  He  obtains  every- 
thing possible  from  the  class.  Each  lesson  is  a  thought  exercise,  and  not 
a  mere  memory  one.  We  should  aim  to  develop  in  pupils  that  independ- 
(»n<  e  of  thought  that  is  characteristic  of  thorough  work.  Stay  by  a  lesson 
until  it  is  mastered  and  applied.  This  method  develops  the  analytic 
power,  reason,  and  judgment.  The  memory  is  strengthened,  for  the  laws 
of  association  ar;»  applied.  Students  learn  how  to  attack  a  problem,  an 
exerciso.  how  to  open  up  a  subject. 
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Each  lesson  is  one  in  methods,  not  abstract  but  concrete.  This  is  the 
ideal  way  to  develop  good  methods.  Students  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  them  in  every  class  as  well  as  in  the  Training  Sch«>ol. 
If  our  teaching  has  been  thoroughly  performed  and  the  various  branches 
have  been  properly  developed,  the  earnest  students  will  have  the 
required  knowledge  of  the  matter  and  method.  They  will  be  ready  for 
any  kind  of  a  test  we  decide  to  apply. 

First,  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  test?  I  should  make  the  test 
as  thorough  and  searching  as  the  teaching  had  been.  The  test  must  be 
in  line  with  the  work  done,  in  order  to  be  just  to  the  students.  Second, 
shall  we  test  carefully  each  day,  or  shall  we  have  one  great  final  test, 
the  written  examiuation?  I  prefer  the  daily  test,  supplemented  by 
written  lessons. 

The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  instruct,  drill,  and  test.  The  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  clean  cut  and  thorough.  Then  drill  to  acquire  power 
and  skill.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  student  be  led  to  see  a  truth,  but  he 
must  acquire  the  power  to  see  this  truth  quickly  and  easily.  We  should 
drill  our  classes  on  the  instruction  given  to  make  it  a  i)ermanent  posses- 
sion. Require  our  students  to  solve  many  original  exercises,  also  to  pre- 
pare problems  to  be  solved  by  the  class.  In  giving  these  drills  we  should 
ke<^p  in  mind  the  weak  students  as  well  as  the  strong  ones.  Continue 
this  exercise  until  accurate  results  are  obtained  quickly. 

The  Test, — The  third  exercise  in  teaching  is  tlie  testing  of  results  of 
instruction  and  learning.  What  tests  sihall  we  apply?  The  oral  and 
written. 

The  Oral  Test, — The  first  work  to  be  done  in  a  recitation  is  to  determine 
whether  the  instruction  given  the  previous  day  is  fully  comprehended. 
We  should  do  this  as  a  check  on  our  teaching.  It  will  not  do  to  pass  on 
without  this  test.  It  is  our  duty  to  know  the  progress  made  thus  far. 
We  can  be  sure  of  the  fact  if  we  test  carefully.  Ask  questions  that 
require  thought,  not  mere  memorj^  ones  only.  Questions  that  involve 
principles  that  have  been  developed.  Require  the  solution  of  original 
problems.  By  skillful  management  we  can  know  just  the  condition  of 
each  individual  member  of  our  class.  To  get  the  best  results,  there  mnst 
be  a  close  and  sympathetic  relation  existing  between  students  and 
teacher.  If  this  relation  exists,  students  will  be  free  to  tell  their  dif- 
ficulties. The  teacher  needs  to  know  the  individual  make-up  of  his 
students,  in  order  to  give  the  help  needed.  Some  need  encouragement 
only;  others,  a  suggestion  hert*  and  there,  while  a  few  must  have  personal 
help.    I  devote  one  hour  a  day  to  this  work. 

If  we  have  thus  labored  together,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  whether 
the  students  are  in  possession  of  the  required  knowledge  or  whether 
they  have  the  necessary  teaching  ability  to  develop  knowledge  in  the 
minds  of  others.  This  personal  touch  with  students  is  productive  of 
excellent  results,  for  by  it  we  learn  their  mental  make-up,  their  mode  of 
study  and  line  of  thinking. 

I  would  give  credit  for  all  honest  effort.  We  should  aim  to  turn  out 
honest,  earnest,  persevering,  everyday  students.  We  are  all  aware  that 
real  progress  is  made  only  by  regular,  systematic,  everyday  effort.  Mak- 
ing the  daily  work  the  basis  of  passing  the  subject  tends  to  produce  just 
the  kind  of  students  we  desire  to  have.  In  all  other  walks  of  life,  the 
everyday  work  is  fundamental  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  it.    The  test 
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of  a  person's  work  in  any  line  is  the  manner  in  which  he  perfomis  every 
part  of  it.  The  teacher  is  rated  by  his  daily  work;  why  not  the  scholar? 
We  judge  the  character  of  people  by  their  daily  conduct.  Why  not  make 
the  daily  work  the  test  of  passing  the  subject,  supplemented  by  the  writ- 
ten lesson?  Let  our  students  know  that  nothing  can  disturb  this  record. 
Take  into  account  neatness,  good  form  of  work,  accuracy,  method  of 
explanation,  logical  analysis,  mind  growth,  and  any  other  elements  that 
enter  into  good  scholarship  and  teaching  ability. 

This  method  places  a  premium  on  work  honestly  performed.  This 
daily  striving  leads  the  student  to  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  I 
believe  the  only  basis  on  which  scholarship  can  safely  rest  is  that  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  for  knowledge  which  only  the  student  knows. 

The  Written  Test, — The  purpose:  1.  To  stimulate  students  to  obtain 
a  broader  knowledge  of  a  subject  than  is  required  in  the  regular  recita- 
tion. A  student  needs  to  possess  a  fuller  knowledge  of  a  lesson  to  write 
it  than  to  take  his  part  in  the  recitation.  When  a  person  begins  to  write 
an  exercise,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  need  of  a  careful  preparation.  This 
need  will  arouse  the  student  to  do  thorough  work.  To  be  effectual  it 
mufit  not  be  kno^Ti  by  the  students  when  the  written  lesson  is  to  be 
required.  Certain  parts  of  a  lesson  are  to  be  written,  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  a  demonstration  to  be  made,  an  original  exercise  to  be  worked,  a 
section  to  be  reviewed.  This  will  insure  good  preparation  each  day.  My 
only  thought  is  to  get  good,  honest  effort  every  day. 

2.  The  written  test  reveals  to  the  student  his  actual  progress.  It  dis- 
closes to  the  teacher  defects  in  his  teaching  not  brought  out  in  the  recita- 
tion. The  teacher  now  knows  what  parts  of  the  subject  to  touch  up.  To 
me  there  is  no  finality  in  any  kind  of  test.  It  simply  shows  what  is  known 
and  what  is  not  known  by  the  students.  It  supplements  the  recitation. 
By  having  these  written  lessons  often,  the  teacher  can  render  better 
service  to  his  class,  for  by  them  he  ascertains  the  individual  netnis. 

3.  The  written  test  develops  neatness,  good  form,  and  emphasizes 
accuracv. 

4.  It  is  an  exercise  in  method  as  well  as  in  matter.  We  can  re<|'iire 
the  various  developments  to  be  made,  thus  bnnging  out  the  real  teaching 
ability. 

5.  It  cultivates  language  and  connected  thought. 

6.  It  gives  timid  students  an  opportunity  to  show  what  they  know  of 
the  subject. 

I  lay  great  stress  on  everyday  students.  This  requires  fidelity,  which 
is  a  fundamental  requisite  of  a  teacher. 

It  is  quite  complimentary  to  students  to  hear,  *'You  have  satisfactorily 
passed  the  subject."  It  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  teacher,  if  he 
does  not  know  without  a  final  examination  who  have  performed  the 
required  work. 

We  should  teach  clearly,  drill  vigorously,  test  thoroughly,  letting  ihe 
oial  and  wintten  tests  decide  who  shall  pass  the  subject. 

CoMMR.  D.  E.  McClure,  Shelby : 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  candidate  is  competent  to  teach  'irith- 
metic,  algebra,  and  geometrv*,  an  examination  is  necessary.  An  examina- 
tion that  will  det(»rmine  the  mathematical  ability  of  the  teacher  need 
not  tax,  to  any  gi-eat  extent,  the  ability  of  our  question  makers.     To 
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tabulate  the  topics  of  a  subject  and  then  select  representative  questions 
relating  to  each  of  these  topic>s,  is  the  modern  mode  of  ascertaining  what 
the  candidate  knows.  If  the  victim  possesses  a  good  verbal  memory,  if 
he  has  reviewed  the  rules  and  fonnulas  of  his  subject  a  few  days  before 
his  examination,  his  success  is  usually  assured. 

The  candidate  who  receives  a  credit  of  one  hundred  in  this  line  of  work 
may  be  totally  incompetent  to  teach  the  most  elementary  phases  of 
mathematical  subjects.  In  every  branch  of  science,  in  every  branch  of 
teaching,  principles  must  be  recognized.  Men  arc^arrow  and  arbitniry, 
bi^cause  they  are  governed  b}'  rules  and  formulas  whose  origin  they  are 
unfamiliar  with.  Our  teaching  would  be  revolutionized  in  the  next 
decade,  if  our  teachers  could  be  persuaded  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
value  of  principles.  The  candidate  who  assumes  that  arithmetic  con- 
sists of  unrelated  chapters,  a  vast  number  of  unrelated  subjects,  can 
never  hope  to  be  a  mathematician,  much  less  can  he  ever  hope  to  be  a 
successful  instructor  in  mathematics. 

Our  examinations  ought  to  test  the  candidate  with  reference  to  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge.  The  thing  that  is 
far  more  important  is  the  relationship  that  exists  among  these  topics. 
There  are  but  few  principles  in  arithmetic,  few  principles  in  algebra,  few 
principles  in  gfx>metry.  If  the  signiflcance  of  these  principles  in  their 
respecti^^  relations  is  apprtK^iated,  the  teache^r  hais  witliin  hi«  grasp  tho 
power  to  instruct  others.  Our  examinations  should  l>e  of  such  a  character 
as  to  demand  less  of  the  memory  and  more  of  the  I'eason ;  less  rote  work^ 
more  sequence,  more  analysis,  more  simplicity. 

The  teacher  who  has  mastered  the  relation  of  percentage  to  common 
fractions  has  accomplished  much  and  finds  himself  able  to  meet  the 
rigid  requirements  of  the  examiner  without  worry  and  without  fear.  To 
the  teaclier  who  discovers  that  in  perc-^^ntage  the  principles  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  involved  in  common  fractions,  that  in  percentage  the 
new  thing  lies  in  the  line  of  business  u»age,  the  wliole  subject  assume*^. a 
new  interest;  and  the  simplicity  of  it  is  mastered  by  even  an  average 
mind. 

Our  examiners  cannot  therefore  afford  to  waste  time  in  demanding  of 
teachers  tlie  solution  of  problems  in  fractions  that  violate  the  usag(»  of 
everyday  life.  Tliey  cannot  afford  to  tax  the  teacher  with  problems  tliat 
no  longer  arise  in  the  business  relations  of  life;  cannot  afford  to  tax  the 
teacher  with  problems  that  are  bascHl  on  unheai'd-of  business  relations. 

Wliat  holds  true  of  examining  teachers  in  arithmetic,  holds  trui»  in 
examining  teachers  in  algebra  and  geometry.  It  is  not  how  nmny  form- 
ulas the  candidate  can  remember  in  algebra;  it  is  the  number  of  formulas 
that  he  can  deduce  for  himself.  If  he  has  mastered  the  subject,  he  knows 
its  principles  and  their  i-elations;  he  can  make  an  algebni  or  a  geometry. 
The  examination  should  theivfore  be  with  reference  to  this  kind  of  sim- 
plicity, this  kind  of  dii'ectness.  (leometry  is  superbly  beautiful,  because 
of  the  simplicity  of  its  principles,  Ix^cause  of  the  logical  sequence  that 
pivscnts  itself  in  going  from  theorem  to  theorem.   * 

In  sociology  we  are  comjH»lled  to  recognize  relationshij).  Things  have 
no  significance  apart  from  their  relation  to  other  things.  The  same 
holds  true  with  r<»f<»rence  to  the  teacher's  etiuipment  in  mathematics. 
The  t«*achers  of  Michigan  should  therefore*  demand  that  our  examina- 
tions in  mathematics  be  free  from  ]»uzzles,  free  from  conundrums,  free 
52 
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from  problems  that  violate  busiuess  usage,  free  from  problems  that 
involve  ancient  history.  These  ques-tions  should  be  of  such  a  character 
as  invariably  to  draw  out  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  principles,  of 
relationship,  of  fitness. 

This  method  would  encourage  better  teaching.  Teachers  are  com- 
I>elled  to  handle  their  classes  very  much  as  they  have  tried  to  handle 
themjselves.  There  is  no  other  way  for  them  to  do.  Very  young  pnpils 
appreciate  relations'hip,  fitness.  They  are  able  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  arithmetic  there  ar^few  principles,  that  there  are  very  few  new  things 
to  learn,  apart  from  the  usage  of  the  business  world.  Students  delight  in 
discovering  principles,  delight  in  applying  them,  deliglit  in  simplicity. 

In  conclusion  we  recognize  the  advance  that  has  already  been  made. 
liet  us  ask  that  the  progress  continue;  let  us  ask  that  teaching  in  ma  the* 
nmtics  be  simplified;  let  us  ask  that  the  examiners  in  their  examinations 
look  to  those  ends  that  we  have  described.  In  doing  this  we  shall 
advance  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  our  teachers  and  schools. 

SuPT.  W.  G.  CoBURN,  Battle  Creek: 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  question,  ^^Examination  of  Teachers 
in  Mathematics,"  fix>m  the  standpoint, of  a  city  superintendent.  I  wish 
to  say  at  the  outset,  however,  that  I  believe  more  respect  should  be  paid 
the  years  of  experience  of  the  successful  teacher,  and  this  factor  should 
enter  more  largely  into  the  granting  of  certificates  than  is  at  present 
recognized.  In  other  professions  certain  qualifications  are  exacted  of  the 
candidate  when  he  enters  upon  the  professional  career;  and  are  these 
qualifications,  if  possessed  at  that  time,  questioned  and  requestioned 
from  year  to  year?  Alas  for  our  poor  unfortunate  calling  that  we  are 
the  exception!  However,  we  hope  for  something  better,  unless,  per- 
chance, there  be  truth  in  dreams.  Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  fellow 
teacher: 

"I  thought  that  I  was  dying.  The  rigor  of  death  chilled  my  limbs; 
cold,  clammy  sweat  gathered  on  my  brow,  and  my  Jbreath,  thick  and 
convulsive,  rattled  in  my  throat.    I  was  dead. 

"My  disembodied  spirit  seemed  to  pass  out,  shivering  and  alone,  into 
that  cold,  fathomless  abyss  which  men  call  space.  Then  I  was  joined  by 
a  multitude  of  others  coming  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  Some 
unseen  yet  irresistible  force  drew  us  all  toward  a  common  center. 

"Soon  a  warm,  mellow  light,  like  a  flowing  stream,  enveloped  us;  and 
in  the  distance,  above  the  glistening  walls,  appeared  the  towers  and 
fanes  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  As  we  approached  we  heard  entrancing 
music  and  breathed  celestial  air.  St.  Peter  sat  at  the  golden  gate  with  his 
hands  upon  the  key.  With  others,  a  vast  multitude  whom  no  man  co'ild 
number,  I  took  my  place  to  await  my  turn. 

"The  first  that  I  recognized  was  the  haughty  spirit  of  a  lawyer.  St. 
Peter  handed  in  his  name  and  occupation  to  be  inspected  by  the  recording 
angel.  Then  the  gate,  half  hesitating,  as  though  giving  him  the  benefit 
of  a  doubt,  swung  open  and  his  soul  passed  within.  In  quick  succession 
came  a  clergyman,  a  college  professor,  a  physician,  and  an  insurance 
agent.    None  were  turned  back;  each  one  gained  admission. 

"Soon  came  the  spirit  of  one  whom  I  had  known  on  earth  as  a  day 
laborer.  Often  had  I  seen  him  passing  my  door  to  his  daily  toil.  I 
remembered  how.  sadly  he  would  be  missed  by,  Jhose  dependent  upon  hira 
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for  tJheir  bread.  As  the  gates  opened  for  bim,  a  glad  smile  lit  up  the  face 
of  the  saint  and  he  whispered,  'Enter  glad  «oul  and  take  thy  well-earned 
rest.' 

"Now,  in  my  dream,  I  saw  the  spirit  of  one  whom  I  had  long  known  us 
a  schoolmistress.  An  earnest,  toiling  woman,  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty,  her  earthly  end  was  peace.  The  world  was  better 
for  her  living  in  it  and  she  left  a  blessed  memory.  Surely,  thought  I, 
this  soul  wili  And  a  royal  welcome.  For  her  the  golden  gates  will  swing 
wide  open  and  troops  of  angels,  bearing  a  shining  crown,  will  meet  her 
at  the  threshold. 

"But  no,  St.  Peter  shut  the  gate  with  a  quick  movement,  as  she 
announced  her  calling,  turned  the  key  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Over  his 
features  came  the  hard,  stem  look  of  one  who  has  a  disagreeable  duty  to 
discharge.  Yet  in  his  tones  I  fancied  there  was  a  touch  of  pity,  as  he  said: 
'I  am  very  sorry  about  it,  madam,  but  really  I  cannot  help  it;  there  is  no 
alternative.  Under  our  rules  and  regulations  school  teachers  must  pass 
an  examination  before  they  can  enter  Heaven.'  I  sank  down  in  utter 
dismay.  I  read  njy  fate  in  his  words.  Then  I  awoke,  and  lo!  it  was  a 
dream.-' 

We  are  sorry  that  the  writer,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sabin  of  Iowa,  awoke  so 
soon,  or  we  might  have  learned  what  kind  of  an  examination  the  record- 
ing angel  has  prepared  for  our  struggling  profession. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  the  State  law  of  Michigan  requires  that  teachers  hold 
regular  licenses  to  teach,  and  the  county  examinations  have  more  than  a 
passing  interest  to  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of  city  schools.  Wo 
can  readily  see  why  the  country  school  ma'am  who  wishes  to  teach  in  the 
little  white  school  house  in  yonder  rural  district,  should  present  a  satis- 
factory evidence  fi-om  some  reliable  source  that  she  is  in  a  way  qualified 
to  teadh  school,  for  in  many  cases  the  director  of  the  district  is  a  person 
wholly  incapable  of  judging  as  to  the  education  of  the  applicant  and 
must  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  another.  Again,  the  county  commis- 
55ioner  has  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  school  but  once  or  twice  a  year, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  city  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  ^omo 
principal  or  superintendent  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct,  guide,  and  direct 
the  teachers,  as  occasion  may  demand.  The  city  teacher  usually  has  the 
work  of  but  one  grade  to  cover  and  is  therefore  able  to  become  fully  pro- 
ficient in  the  management  of  the  details  of  the  work,  while  the  rural 
teacher  may  have  eight  grades  to  handle  and  a  multiplicity  of  classes, 
necessitating  a  very  superficial  way  of  teaching.  Therefore,  it  harlly 
seems  that  the  examination  given  at  present  to  the  country  teacher  is 
just  the  one  for  the  city  teacher.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper 
to  criticize  the  examination  questions  that  have  been  sent  out  from 
Lansing  from  time  to  time,  nor  to  attempt  a  revolution  in  arithmetic 
examinations;  for  I  have  been  muoh  gratified  while  looking  over  some- 
what critically  the  questions  of  the  past  few  years  and  observing  the 
rapid  strides  made  in  the  art  of  questioning.  No  doubt  the  standard  of 
scholarship  in  our  rural  districts  has  been  greatly  raised  by  a  wise  choice 
of  questions  well  put;  and  concerning  the  choice  of  questions,  I  believe 
that  for  the  teacher  su-ch  problems  or  questions  as  bring  forth  the 
explanation  of  some  principle  or  method  are  of  the  most  value. 

There  is  certainly  great  educational  merit  in  a  formal  examination, 
and  a  set  of  questions  carefully  prepared  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint 
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will  tend  more  and  more  to  cause  the  teacher  to  become  familiar  with 
jjood  methods  of  teaching.  While  it  is  true  that  mere  scholarship  is  rot 
a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  success  of  the  future  teacher,  nevertheless 
it  is  a  pre-requisite.  Many  of  the  qualities  which  aid  in  rounding  out  and 
completing  the  qualifications  of  the  good  teacher  do  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  examiner.  Some  of  these  can  be  tested  only  in  the 
school  i-oom;  but  the  initial  step  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  any  teach- 
ing cori>s  is  to  make  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  and 
certainly  among  teachers  one  of  the  prime  factors  leading  to  success  in 
the  teaching  of  aiithmetic  is  that  of  having  excellent  methods  and  a 
happy  faculty  of  presenting  them. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harns  says  of  arithmetic:  "There  is  no  subject  taught  that 
is  more  dangerous  to  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  deadening  his  mind  and 
arresting  its  development,  if  bad  methods  be  used.  The  mechanical  «de 
of  training  must  be  joined  to  the  intellectual  in  such  a  form  iis  to  prevent 
the  fixing  of  the  mind  in  thoughtless  habits.  While  the  mere  processes 
become  mechanical,  the  mind  sJhould,  by  ever  deepening  insight,  con- 
tinually increase  its  power  to  grasp  details  in  more  extensive  combina- 
tions." 

Becau-se  of  its  two-fold  value,  arithmetic  has  obtained  a  firm  and  last- 
ing foothold  in  the  courses  of  study  in  our  schools.  While  it  is  highly 
practical,  it  tends,  through  continued  effect  of  imparting  instruction,  to 
exercise  and  develop  certain  i>owers  of  the  mind,  and  hence  has  an  educa- 
tional value;  or,  as  one  1  as  recently  said,  "Development,  discipline,  skill, 
and  knowledge  are  all  imi>ortant  ends  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.'^ 
In  preparing  a  set  of  examination  questions,  the  examiner  should  keep 
ever  in  mind  the  whole  value  of  arithmetic, — not  the  practical,  nor  the 
mechanical,  nor  the  disciplinary  part  alone;  but  since  arithmetic  if 
rightly  taught  will  fulfill  each  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  that  questions 
should  be  ^o  framed  as  to  bring  out  the  teacher's  understanding  of  clie 
end  and  aim  of  all  teaching  in  this  subject.  Every  teacher  should  know 
that  mere  calculation  by  rule  is  to  be  condenuuHl,  and  instead  there 
should  be  a  thoi-ough  training  in  the  use  of  small  numbers,  and  con- 
sequently right  habits  sfhould  be  formed  from  the  beginning.  She  should 
realize  that  all  arithmetic  in  a  way  is  mental,  that  the  so-called  writttm 
aiithmetic  is  merely  to  lighten  the  strain  on  the  memory.  We  belii»ve 
that  the  prevailing  work  in  all  exercises  in  this  subject  should  be*  mental, 
and  be  carried  on  by  the  use  of  small  numbers,  taking  up  larger  ones  for 
practice. 

Mental  arithmetic  offers  'one  of  the  be^^t  means  of  discipline  in  the 
course  of  study  in  our  public  schools;  it  cultivates  the  ]:>ower  of  atten- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  piH>blem  read  by  the  teacher  must  be  repeated  by 
the  pupil,  each  condition  proj)erly  stated,  and  each  number  accunirely 
remembered,  thereby  enabling  a  pupil  to  concentrate  the  mind  on  that 
which  is  heaiHi,  and  accurately  to  reproduce  it.  Mental  arithmetic  culti- 
vates also  the  reasoning  faculties;  every  step  is  an  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment and  is  a  most  excellent  example  of  practical  logic,  and  all  its 
])rocesses  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought.  Each  trutli  is 
l>ound  to  ev(»ry  oth<*r  truth  by  the  thread  of  related  thought;  and  the 
mind  becomes  accustomed  to  reach,  by  a  logical  chain  of  connected  judg- 
ments, the  d(»sired  (conclusions.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  logical 
r(»as(ining  in  order  to  reach  correct  con<*lusions,  the  pupil  of  mental 
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arithmetic  acquires  a  corresponding  exactness  of  language.  The  right 
word  must  come  in  the  right  place  or  the  reasoning  will  be  at  fault. 
Again,  mental  arithmetic  strengthens  and  cultivates  the  memory,  inas- 
much as  the  ability  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  any  problem  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  attention  in  the  pupil,  and  memory  depends  on 
the  power  of  attention.  We  believe,  then,  that  problems  in  mental  arith- 
metic should  be  given  as  tests  to  teachers  perhaps  more  even  than  has 
been  done  in  the  past;  and  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
examination  to  note  logical  order,  concise  reasoning,  and  a  good  use  of 
Ihiglish. 

Another  subject  that  should  receive  the  especial  attention  of  the  exam- 
iner is  that  of  fractions;  first  the  teacher  should  have  a  definite  idea  as 
to  when  and  where  the  subject  should  be  taught;  she  should  have  fixed 
definitely  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  fraction  expresses  the  ratio  of  two 
numbers  and  that  the  thought  expressed  is  much  more  complex  than 
that  of  a  simple  number.  Aptness  of  illustration  and  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  in  hand  are  nowhere  more  in  need  than  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  I  had  occasion,  not  long  ago,  to  ask  a  class 
of  teachers  in  a  summer  school  held  in  one  of  the  countv  seats  of  this 
State,  to  give  the  solution  of  a  problep  somewhat  like  the  following: 
If  three-fifths  of  a  ton  of  coal  cost  f3.60,  what  will  three-fourths  of  a  ton 
ccrst?  Not  one  of  the  class  seemed  to  possess  a  definite  enough  idea  of 
the  solution  to  venture  even  a  trial.  The  double  use  of  the  fraction  or, 
in  other  words,  the  joining  together  of  two  problems  in  one,  seems  to 
trouble  pupils.  In  turn,  cancellation,  factoring,  decimals,  percentage, 
etc.,  might  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way,  but  time  does  not  permit. 

As  to  abridgment  of  arithmetic,  the  minority  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  gives  the  following:  "There  are  subjects,  however,  in  the 
common  school  arithmetic,  that  may  be  dropped  out  with  great  advan- 
ix^ge\  to-wit,  all  but  the  simplest  exercises  in  compound  interest,  foreign 
exchange,  all  foreign  moneys  (except  reference  tables  of  values),  annui- 
ties, allegation,  progression,  and  the  entire  subjects  of  percentage  and 
interest  should  be  condensed  into  about  twenty  pages.-'  We  believe  the 
above  quotation  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  some  would  go  even 
a  step  further  and  leave  out  other  subjects.  There  is  more  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  than  appears  on  the  surface,  when  the 
recommendation  of  twenty  pages  for  percentage  and  interest  is  given. 
\^^»  find  that  the  best  text-books  of  the  present  time  devote  from  fifty 
to  seventy  pages  to  the  above  subjects,  and  include  profit  and  loss,  com- 
mission and  brokerage,  commercial  discount,  taxes,  duties  or  customs, 
insurance,  interest,  annual  interest,  compound  interest,  promissory  notes, 
partial  payments,  true  discount,  bank  discount,  commercial  discount, 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  exchange.  We  find  it  to  be  true  among  pupils, 
and  in  a  measure  among  teachers,  that,  after  percentage  has  been  taught 
in  a  formal  way  under  the  numerous  heads  mentioned,  they  are  prone, 
when  given  a  problem,  to  study  out  and  calculate  under  what  head 
it  comes  and  immediately  apply  the  rule,  instead  of  finding  out  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  percentage  which  are  embodied  in  the  problem. 
If  some  means  of  teaching  can  l>e  devised  whereby  less  of  rule  and  more 
of  principle  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  percentage,  a  lasting  boon  will  be 
givf*n  the  teachers  of  this  subject. 
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We  believe  the  practice  of  giving  the  teachers  many  problems  in  meaa- 
urc^ments  is  a  good  one;  practical  work  in  carpeting,  plastering,  roofing, 
and  flooring,  measuring  wood  and  lumber,  etc.,  come  under  the  useful 
side  of  arithmetic;  and  the  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  common 
methods  of  computing  the  same.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  problems 
given  to  teachers  which  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  examinations 
in  Michigan,  but  are  still  given  in  other  states,  which  would  better  be 
left  out  entirely.  I  quote  several  from  examinations  given  in  other 
states: 

1.  "If  alcohol  is  80  per  cent  as  heavy  as  water,  how  much  will  a  jar 
of  water  weigh,  if  the  same  jar  filled  with  alcohol  weighs  21  kilograms? 
What  is  the  volume  of  the.  water  if  the  temperature  is  4  degrees 
centigrade?" 

2.  **At  what  time  between  10  and  11  o'clock  do  the  hour  and  minute 
hands  of  a  watch  coincide?" 

3.  "Reduce  24  gallons  to  liters." 

(The  following  shows  the  carelessness  of  the  f ramer  of  the  question.) 

4.  "Find  cost  of  the  following  bill  of  lumber:  10  pieces  14  feet  long  2 
by  8  in.,  15  pieces  20  feet  long  4  by  4  in.,  12  pieces  12  feet  long  1  by  6  in., 
at  f25  per  1,000,  and  of  shingle^  to  cover  140  square  feet,  each  shingle 
to  lay  four  inches  to  the  weather.  A  shingle  is  four  inches  wide."  From 
the  question  it  is  not  possible  to  find  the  cost  of  the  shingles,  "f 25  per 
1,000"  in  the  first  part  of  the  problem  means  f25  per  1,000  feet;  it  cannot 
in  the  last  part  mean  f25  per  1,000  shingles. 

5.  "(a)  Add  7-11,  14135,  and  14-25; 

(b)  Reduce  each  to  a  circulating  decimal." 
G.  "One-fifth  of  the  time  past  noon  equals  three-fourths  of  the  time 
until  midnight;  what  time  is  it?" 

In  one  problem,  I  find  among  oth^r  things  the  teacher  is  told  to  write 
the  value  decimally  of  i  with  the  decimal  point  before  it.  The  late 
Prof.  Olney  says:  "It  is  as  ridiculous  to  inquire  what  .^  means  as  to 
inquire  what  q  r  s  t  spells." 

And  all  such  problems  as  the  above  are  given  to  teacheiMs  in  order  to 
find  out  how  well  they  are  prepared  to  teach  young  pupils  arithmetic 
in  the  grades!  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entirely  wrong  way  to  find  out  real 
abilitv. 

We  believe  more  questions  pertaining  to  geometry  may  well  be  given 
in  third  and  second  grade  examinations,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  such  a  subject  as  formal  geometry  should  be  added  as  a  require- 
ment for  such  grade  certificates.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  past  to 
leave  geometry  in  all  its  forms  to  be  taught  after  the  pupil  has  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  arithmetic  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  high  school.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  elements  of 
geometry,  sometimes  called  measurements,  are  much  easier  than  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  and  should  be  given  first.  The  ideas  of  number 
are  much  more  abstract  than  the  ideas  of  form.  The  child  four 
or  five  years  of  age  finds  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  most  of  the  ordinary 
geometrical  figures,  while  he  has  much  difficulty  with  the  more  abstract 
ideas  of  arithmetic.  The  instructor,  therefore,  should  be  able  to  teach 
intelligently  such  parts  of  measurements,  or  form  study,  as  will  lead  the 
pupil  most  readily  to  comf)rehend  the  idea  of  number. 
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I  have  read,  with  ever  increasing  interest,  the  verbatim  reports  of 
recitations  in  arithmetic  in  the  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  given  in 
the  annual  ivpoii:  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education,  Volume  I,  of  the 
j-ear  1893-IS04.  Such  recitations  begin  with  the  idea  of  form,  and  I  can 
recommend  all  that  is  given  as  highly  beneficial  to  teachers  of  arithmetic 
in  the  grades.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry in  the  eighth  grade  in  our  public  schools;  but  here  again  the  mere 
ability  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  certain  number  of  given  propositions, 
does  not  warrant  the  successful  instruction  in  the  subject  before  a  class 
of  boys  and  girls. 

Finally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  examination  of  teachers  in  the  city 
schools,  except  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  the  profession.  The  superin- 
tendent and  board  of  education  should  from  that  time  on  be  judges 
of  success  or  failure.  The  examination  of  city  teachers  should  differ  f I'om 
the  examination  of  rural  teachers  as  now  given,  and  should  be  given, 
one  for  the  primary  department  and  one  for  the  grammar  department. 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

N.  H.  Hayden,  Constantlne: 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Hammond  made  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  relations  between 
base,  rate,  and  percentage  should  he  understood  hy  the  pupUs.  As  Mr.  Hammoud  is 
not  hero  to  answer  ray  question,  I  would  be  pleased  if  some  one  else  would  answer 
it.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  advisable  to  teach  pupils  by  base,  rate,  and  per- 
centage? 

SupT.  F.  D.  SiiiTH,  Greenville: 

I  am  very  anxious  to  express  my  opinion.  I  thought  about  this  while  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  reading  his  paper.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  greater  harm  has  ever  bi^n 
done  than  to  drill  pupils  in  base,  rate,  and  percentage.  Unless  they  are  natural 
mathematicians  they  will  begin  to  think  under  what  formula  it  comes;  I  am  eon- 
viDced  that  teaching  by  formtila  is  very  harmful. 

If  Mr.  Simmons  were  present,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  several  questions.  Should 
not  the  teacher  have  a  better  knowledge  than  simply  to  pass  the  State  examination? 
I  would  not  say  that  they  should  have  a  knowledge  of  trigonometry,  but  a  better 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  than  is  necessary  to  pass  the  examination? 

(Mr.  Smith  related  two  stories  showiug  the  importance  of  practical  work,  and 
thoug;ht  that  pupils  should  have  instructions  along  this  line.) 

Sifpi\  E.  A.  Wilson,  Benton  Harbor: 

A  great  many  of  our  teachers  fall  on  the  subject  of  mathematics.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  our  State  examinations  a  large  percentage  of  our  teachers  have  failed,  and 
esiiecially  in  nrithnie<tic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  I  think  that  the  examinations 
should  be  broad,  snug,  and  comprehensive,  and  perhaps  they  should  test  the  ones 
examined  along  the  line  of  teaching  qualities  more  than  they  do.  There  is  a  large 
number  deficient  along  the  line  of  knowledge  in  mathematics,  because  they  spend 
more  time  along  other  lines  of  school  work  and  consequently  are  not  as  well  pre- 
pared in  this  as  in  other  branches. 

N.  H.  Hayden: 

I  would  like  to  asix  Mr.  Bellis  wliat  ii«»  means  hy  keeping  a  reconl.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  this  record  would  be  kept. 

PnoF.  Bellis: 

I  do  not  keep  a  daily  rtK'ord;  I  never  did.  and  I  never  will.  I  take  into  account' 
everything.  About  once  a  week  I  mark  my  estimate  of  their  ability,  but  I  do  not 
keep  a  daily  record. 
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I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  aboiit  base,  rate,  and  percentage;  I  call  these 
multiplicand,  multiplier,  and  product.  There  is  no  formula  in  that,  and  I  never 
found  this  method  to  fail. 

Dr.  -D.  E.  Smith,  Ypsilanti: 

This  is  a  very  iini>ortant  discussion;  it  is  something  that  is  very  interesting. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  examination  questions  ai*e  the  best  that  are  made 
out  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  there  is  room  for  improvement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  discussion  we  have  had  today  will  not  be  productive  of  greater  good  unless 
we  profit  by  it  in  some  way,  therefore  I  would  move  the  following:  — 

Resolved  J  That  a  commitJtee  of  five  be  appointini  by  the  chairman  to  prepare  a 
series  of  resolutions  reflecting  the  spirit  of  this  me«jting  with  regard  to  the  examin- 
ations in  mathematics  to  be  set  for  teachers  in  our  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  section. 

The  resolution  was  carried  and  committee  api>ointed  as  follows: — 
David  E.  Smith,  Ypsilanti;  W.  G.  Cobum,  Battle  Creek;  F.  D.  Smith, 
Greenville;  C.  E.  Palmerlee,  I^peer;  J.  W.  Simmons,  Owosso. 


STUDIES  IN  MATHEMATICAL  EDUCATION. 

[An  abstract  of  thia  paper  appeared  in  The  Educational  Review,  April,  1897.] 
PROF.  DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  YPSILANTI. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  the  application,  in  an  unpretending 
way,  of  some  of  the  methods  of  child-study  to  children  of  a  larger  growth, 
with  a  view  to  finding  the  present  status  of  arithmetic  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools.  The  normal  schools  of  the  country  draw  very  largely 
from  these  sources;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  oil  account  of  the 
maturity  and  experience  of  the  students,  the  field  of  inquiry  was  taken 
in  these  institutions.  Several  thousand  blanks  were  distributed  among 
a  considerable  number  of  formal  schools,  and  through  the  Qooperation 
of  the  various  principals  some  four  thousand  were  filled  out,  representing 
nineteen  institutions  sc^attered  from  New.  England  to  California.  There 
were  sixty-two  questions  on  each  blank,  so  that  the  replies  aggregated 
somewhere  near  a  quarter  of  a  million,  a  number  so  large  as  to  preclude 
any  attempt  at  a  complete  classification.  This  impossibility  to  classifiy  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  not  only  is  it  an  enormous  task  to  summarize 
even  a  few*,  but  the  interest  lies  largely  (1)  in  the  combinations  of  the 
answers  to  certain  classes  of  questions,  thus  leading  to  the  study  of 
causes,  and  (2)  in  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  local  influences. 

Since  the  reliability  of  the  replies  and  the  general  value  of  the  opinions 
expressed  depend  largely  upon  the  maturity  and  experience  of  those 
who  contribute,  it  should  be  premised  that  the  average  age  of  the  3,000 
women  was  19.8  years,  and  of  the  1,000  men  20.7  years.  These  ages 
varied  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  respective  averages 
of  the  women  and  men  reporting  from  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  being 
18.8  and  19.4;  from  New  Vork,  19.7  and  20.5;  from  Michigan.  20.5  and 
21 ;  and  farther  west,  19.8  and  21.2. 

*  For  assistance  in  this  arduous  labor  the  writer  wishes  to  aclcnowledflre  bis  indebtedness  to  certain 
of  bid  professional  students,  and  especially  to  Miss  Elizabeth  NeweU  FaircbUd,  one  of  his  assistants. 
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Not  only  are  normal  students  more  mature  in  years  than  is  generally 
supposed,  but  they  are  also  more  mature  in  professional  experience. 
While  comparatively  few  go  into  the  rural  schools  after  graduation, 
ver^'  many  teach  in  these  schools  during  their  course,  serving  one  year 
to  get  the  means  to  carry  on  normal  work  the  next.  In  general,  43  per 
cent  of  those  reporting  had  taught  mathematics  of  some  kind  for  a 
period  averaging  2.25  years  each.  Numerous  others  had  taug'ht  in  high 
schools  without  teaching  mathematics,  so  that  probably  50  per  cent  or 
more  had  had  some  professional  experience.  In  some  schools  the  per- 
centage ran  considerably  below  this  mean,  while  in  our  own  institution 
48  per  cent  had  taught  arithmetic,  algebra,  or  geometry. 

In  the  compilation  of  these  statistics  it  should  also  be  stated  that  there 
has  been  no  thesis  to  defend.  The  object  has  been  merely  the  securing 
of  data  from  which  all  may  draw  such  conclusions  as  seem  legitimate. 
Much  of  the  work  may  seem  to  contribute  little  to  the  stock  of  positive 
knowledge;  but  it  is  of  value  even  to  know  what  lines  of  inquiry  are 
uLproduotive,  while  on  the  other  hand  for  those  who  are  "teachers  of 
teachers"  some  of  the  replies  may  be  at  least  suggestive. 

In  the  first  place  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  if  a  ta«te  for  the  sub- 
ject was  to  any  considerable  extent  a  gauge  of  success.  This  being 
a  priori  probable,  it  was  then  the  purpose  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of 
students  towards  mathematics,  and  the  causes  for,  or  at  least  some  con- 
ditions of  mind  accompanying,  this  attitude.  It  was  found  that  43  per 
cent  claim  the  power  readily  to  solve  new  problems  in  algebra,  and  that 
of  these  83  per  cent  like  mathematics,  while  of  the  26  per  cent*  who  claim 
not  to  have  this  power,  only  54  per  cent  like  the  subject.  Of  the  geometry 
students  22  per  cent  claim  that  they  readily  prove  new  propositions  in 
that  branch,  82  per  cent  of  these  liking  mathematics;  28  per  cent  cannot 
readily  attack  new  propositions,  and  of  these  only  62  per  cent  like  the 
subject.  The  relation  between  success  in  mathematics  and  a  taste  for  the 
science  is,  therefore,  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Further  inquiry  into  the  question  of  taste  for  the  subject  yielded 
the  following  results:  70  per  cent  state  positively  that  they  like  mathe- 
matics, 22  per  cent  that  they  dislike  it,  the  other  8  per  cent  answering 
indefinitely.  In  our  own  State  the  result  is  decidedly  more  favorable, 
82  per  cent  of  the  women  and  74  per  cent  of  the  men  claiming  a  fond- 
ness for  the  science.  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  however,  this 
dislike  is  less  manifest  among  those  who  have  tatight  the  subject;  of 
these,  76  per  cent  have  a  positive  liking  for  it,  only  16  per  cent  claiming 
an  antagonistic  feeling. 

A  series  of  inquiries  was  then  made  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
causes  for  this  disposition.  It  was  found  that  before  entering  upon 
their  normal  training  53  per  cent  were  accustomed,  in  solving  problems, 
to  depend  upon  rules,  the  solution  being  largely  mechanical,  and 
that  31  per  cent  depended  chiefly  on  analysis.  Of  those  who  trusted  to 
rules,  66  per  cent  liked  mathematics  and  27  per  cent  disliked  it,  while  of 
those  who  did  not  depend  on  this  mechanism,  77  per  cent  disliked  the  sub- 
ject and  only  16  per  cent  did  not.  The  number  depending  on  rules 
naturally  diminished  to  a  great  extent  after  entering  the  normal  school, 

*In  all  eaaaa  there  were  namerons  indefinite  aniwers.  in  thla  case  of  31  per  cent.    Thia  aoeoanta  for 
the  fact  that  in  no  case  is  the  100  per  cent  folly  reached. 
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b<*comm^  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total,  71  per  cent  trusting  to  some  form 
of  analysis. 

Inquiry  was  then  made  as  to  whether  a  taste  for  the  subject  accom- 
panies the  ability  to  hold  in  mind  somewhat  elaborate  calculations.  Fifty- 
nine  per  cent  claim  the  power  of  carrying  fairly  long  calculations  in  the 
mind,  and  of  these  78  per  cent  like  and  15  per  cent  dislike  the  subject. 
Of  those  who  say  that  they  have  not  this  power,  only  57  per  cent  like 
the  subject,  while  37  per  cent  dislike  it.  The  bearing  of  the  inquiry  on 
the  teaching  of  oral  arithmetic  is  interesting;  one  recalls  Dr.  Biber's 
testimony  as  to  Pestalozzi's  method,  that  "its  interest  consisted  entirely 
in  the  mental  exercise  which  it  involved,  and  its  benefit  in  the  increase 
of  strength  and  acuteness  which  the  mind  derived  from  that  exercise." 
Similar  results  appeared  when  students  of  geometry  were  interrogated 
as  to  their  power  readily  to  construct  and  hold  in  mind  geometric  figures. 
Thirty-seven  per  cent  claim  to  have  this  power,  13  per  cent  saying  that 
they  do  not  possess  it,  and  half  of  the  total  number  answering  indefinitely. 
Of  those  who  claim  the  power,  however,  75  per  cent  like  geometry,  17  per 
cent  disliking  it ;  of  those  who  assert  that  they  do  not  possess  the  power, 
only  60  per  cent  have  a  taste  for  the  subject,  while  32  per  cent  are 
antagonistic  to  it. 

The  relation  of  memory  to  success  in  mathematics  was  then  considered. 
Students  so  often  excuse  their  failures  on  the  ground  of  "poor  memory,'^ 
unmindful  of  the  numerous  instances  of  this  characteristic  among  the 
greatest  mathematicians,  that  the  inquiry  promised  €K>me  interest.  The 
absence  of  any  definite  standard  of  measurement  in  this^  as  in  other 
questions,  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  uncertain  replies.  Forty-seven 
per  cent,  however,  claimed  good  memories,  while  22  per  cent  asserted 
that  they  were  not  thus  favored.  Of  the  first  class  only  67  i)er  cent  like 
mathematics,  while  25  per  cent  confess  a  dislike  toward  the  science;  of 
the  second  class,  73  per  cent  like  and  19  per  cent  dislike  the  subject.  In 
particular,  of  the  14  per  cent  who  find  it  necessary  to  memorize  their 
proofs  in  geometry,  only  61  per  cent  like  mathematics,  while  of  the  43  per 
cent  who  do  not  have  this  misfortune,  73  per  cent  like  the  science.  The 
question  naturally  suggests  itself  as.  to  whether  a  good  memory  for 
•formulae  tempts  the  possessor  to  memorize  rules,  proofs,  and  analyses, 
thus  leading  the  student  from  the  very  goal  which  mathematics  seeks. 

Along  the  same  line  goes  the  inquiry  as  to  the  power  to  readily  classify 
(group), — for  example,  to  notice  the  likeness  of  persons,  figures,  formulae, 
etc.  Some  68  per  cent  claim  this  power,  70  per  cent  of  these  liking  mathe- 
matics, while  of  the  13  per  cent  who  assert  that  they  recognize  no  such 
power  in  themselves,  74  per  cent  like  the  subject  The  difference  is 
slight,  but  it  harmonizes  with  the  results  of  the  inquiry  on  memory. 

Rapidity  of  thought  and  speech  do  not  seem  at  all  necessary  for  success 
in  this  field.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  claim  this  rapidity,  and  of  these  67 
per  cent  like  mathematics,  while  42  per  cent  say  that  they  are  slow  in 
thought  and  speech,  and  of  these  72  per  cent  like  the  subject.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  great,  but  it  suggests  that  the  more  patient  student  is  the  one 
who  succeeds  in  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  to  focus  the  attention  quickly  accom- 
panies success  in  the  subject.  Forty-seven  per  cent  have  this  ability,  72 
per  cent  of  this  class  liking  and  21  per  cent  disliking  the  science;  20  per 
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cent  are  slow  in  focufiing  the  attention,  and  of  these  only  67  i)er  cent 
like  the  subject,  while  25  per  cent  dislike  it. 

On  the  question  of  literary  taste  it  is  doubtful  if  the  answers  were  as 
well  thought  out  as  in  the  other  lines.  WTiat  is  prose  and  what  is  poetry 
are  too  delicate  questions  to  be  answered  at  random.  The  replies  were, 
however,  tabulated,  39  per  cent  claiming  preference  for  poetry  and  53 
X)er  cent  for  prose.  Of  the  former,  67  per  cent  like  mathematics,  and  of 
the  latter  71  per  cent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  answers  relating  to 
love  of  society;  65  per  cent  claim  a  taste  for  society,  71  per  cent  of  them 
liking  mathematics;  20  per  cent  claim  a  taste  for  solitude,  69  per  cent 
of  these  liking  the  subject. 

A  question  which  is  suggestive  to  those  interested  in  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  is  one  relating  to  the  taste  of  students  for  the 
various  branches  of  elementary  mathematics.  Of  those  who  have  studied 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  nearly  two-thirds  express  a  decided 
preference  for  some  one  over  the  others;  9  per  cent  like  arithmetic  best, 
30  per  cent  algebra,  24  per  cent  geometry.  Of  those  liking  geometry  best, 
a  greater  proportion  like  mathematics  than  of  those  expressing  prefer- 
ence for  either  of  the  other  branches.  The  cause  of  this  taste  for  one 
branch  over  the  others  might  at  first  thought  seem  to  be  related  to  the 
ease  of  the  subjects.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table: 


Found   ^ 
eaiiMtby 


Arithmetio 9i  \» 

Alfebn aOK  m 

GeooMtry W  m 

Thus  while  geometry  is  more  diflBcult  than  arithmetic,  it  is  liked  by  nearly 
three  times  as  many  students. 

This  statement  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  subjects  suggests  the  ques- 
tion of  cause.  Of  the  two-thirds  who  gave  definite  replies,  35  per  cent 
felt  that  their  preference  was  due  to  a  natural  bent  of  mind,  27  per  cent 
attributing  it  to  superior  teachers  in  the  respective  lines. 

The  question  as  to  the  way  in  whioh  students  think  of  numbers  was, 
of  course,  suggested  by  Qalton's  investigations.  Twenty-six  per  cent  say 
that  in  performing  operations  they  pronounce  the  numbers  to  them- 
selves, 33  per  cent  visualize  the  numerals,  12  per  cent  imagine  themselves 
writing  them.  Only  20  out  of  the  4,000  claim  to  have  a  color  image, 
while  especially  curious  forms  are  mentioned  by  only  8.  None  of  thef» 
peculiarities  materially  affect  the  general  average  of  taste  for 
mathematics. 

As  to  their  early  instruction,  many  confessed  to  have  forgotten  the  flret 
steps  in  arithmetic.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  however,  believed  that  they 
were  first  taught  to  count  by  merely  learning  the  names,  one,  two,  etc., 
without  having  any  objects  in  hand.  Since  these  replies  chiefly  relate  to 
the  work  of  the  rural  schools  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago,  the  state- 
ments are  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  taste  for  mathematics 
proved  to  be  substantially  the  same  for  one  class  as  for  the  other. 
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The  question  of  taste  for  the  various  branches  of  learning  was  then 
considered.  Students  were  asked  which  of  these  four  branches  they 
liked  best,  and  with  the  following  results  in  per  cent: 


Women 
Men  .... 


Langrnages. 

Natural 
Science. 

Math- 
ematics. 

21 

10 

11 
21 

29 
30 

Hiatory. 


19 
21 


The  same  statistics  computed  for  the  State  of  Michigan  alone  did  not 
vary  materially  from  the  above  general  average. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  this  taste;  one- 
third  of  the  women,  however,  and  two-thirds  of  the  men,  gave  indefinite 
replies.  Of  the  men  whose  answers  could  be  classified  into  two  groups 
(those  attributing  their  tastes  to  natural  bent  of  mind  and  those  attribut- 
ing them  to  good  teachers),  the  replies  were  as  follows: 


Natural 
Science. 

Math- 
emetics. 

History. 

Natural  bent.... ..... 

3 

1 

6 
8 

6 

1 

8 
2 

9 

4 

9 
3 

7 

Good  teachers . . ...... 

2 

Ttie  vfcmen  replied : 

Natural  bent 

6 

Gk>od  teachers....... . ... . ...... 

8 

The  taste  for  mathematics  undergoes  a  marked  change  for  the  better 
as  the  student  passes  from  arithmetic,  as  taught  in  our  rural  and  village 
schools,  to  the  study  of  algebra.  Half  of  those  reporting  said  that  their 
tastes  had  changed  materially  after  studying  algebra.  Of  these,  88  per 
cent  of  the  women  and  92  per  cent  of  the  men  say  that  this  change  was 
towards  liking  mathematics. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  ascertain  what  was  the  greatest  diffi- 
oulty  experienced  in  the  early  steps  in  the  subject.  The  following  ques- 
tion was  asked:  "As  you  recall  your  early  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
what  seems  the  greatest  difficulty  which  you  experienced  in  learning 
the  subject?"  The  replies  were  not  very  satisfactory,  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  52  per  cent  of  the  women  recalling  their  difficulties 
sufficiently  to  state  them.  Of  these,  29  per  cent  of  the  men  and  33  per 
cent  of  the  women  state  that  their  greatest  troubles  were  with  the 
fundamental  operations,  18  per  cent  of  each  with  fractions,  about  14  per 
cent  of  each  with  learning  rules,  and  an  equal  number  with  formal 
analyses. 

The  question  was  then  asked:  "What  seems  to  you  the  most  objec- 
tionable way  in  which  arithmetic  was  taught  to  you?"  This  was 
answered  by  about  70  per  cent,  of  whom  one-third  were  emphatic  in  their 
objection  to  memorizing  arbitrary  rules;  about  a  fourth  claimed  that  the 
work  lost  interest  because  it  was  made  too  abstrai^t;  12  per  cent  attrib- 
uted the  difficulty  to  the  want  of  analysis, — of  the  use  of  their  logical 
powers ;  and  about  4  or  5  per  cent  were  found  for  each  of  the  following 
causes — the  subject  was  not  made  to  seem  practical,  pupils  were  con- 
fined   too    closely    to    the    book    and    worked    too    exclusivelv    for 
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answers,  the  teacher  failed  clearly  to  develop  the  new  sat^eots^ 
a  lack  of  thoroughness,  and  poor  teachers.  Without  specifying 
other  replies  to  this  question,  it  is  evident  that  those  already 
noted  are  closely  related.  The  ill  understood  rule,  the  lack  of 
practical  application,  the  want  of  analysis  and  development  and  drill, 
the  working  merely  for  the  answer, — ^all  this  is  so  foreign  to  good  work 
that  the  entire  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  removable  by  the  easy  efforts 
of  a  well-trained  and  earnest  teacher.  Only  14  men  and  45  women  out 
of  the  whole  4,000  thought  that  too  much  work  was  required,  although 
many  advised  a  change  in  some  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  preceding  question  naturally  suggested  the  following:  *^What  do 
you  recall  as  the  greatest  excellence  in  your  instruction  by  your  best 
teacher  of  mathematics  before  entering  the  school  which  you  now 
attend?"  Of  the  70  per  cent  who  replied,  the  more  definite  answers  are 
as  follows,  in  per  cents : 


Good  analysis 

Clear  explanation  and  doTolopment. 

ThoroQgimess  — 

Practidiu,  original 


Women. 


Men. 


25 

27 

17 

15 

17 

18 

10 

14 

The  replies  are  not  exact  enough  to  be  of  great  value,  the  others  being 
along  similar  lines  and  including  patience,  enthusiasm,  accuracy,  contin- 
ued reviews,  etc. 

The  question  was  finally  asked  of  those  who  had  taught  the  subject,  as 
to  (1)  their  greatest  difficulty,  and  (2)  the  greatest  need  for  reform  in 
the  work.  Of  those  replying,  41  per  cent  of  the  women  and  46  per  cent  of 
the  men  found  their  greatest  difficulty  with  getting  a  clear  analysis,  and 
hence,  possibly,  with  clearly  understanding  the  subject  themselves;  some 
10  per  cent  had  trouble  in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  an 
equal  number  were  not  successful  in  making  the  work  practical. 

In  the  way  of  reforms,  30  per  cent  of  those  who  replied  claim  that  the 
most  urgent  need  is  for  clearer  analysis;  26  per  cent  of  the  men  and  18 
per  cent  of  the  women  lay  stress  on  making  the  subject  more  practical; 
some  12  per  cent  feel  that  the  work  is  made  too  abstract,  while  10  per  cent 
demand  more  drill  in  teaching. 

Thus  while  the  inquiry  reveals  little  that  is  new,  it  may  serve  to 
emphasize  the  demand  on  the  part  of  our  leading  normal  schools  and 
colleges  for  much  more  extended  scholarship  on  the  part  of  their  grad- 
uates and  for  a  broader  view  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject. 

Prop.  Beman: 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Schoolmasters'  Conference  at  Ann  Arbor  in  the  spring,  the  papers  had 
very  largely  to  deal  with  the  teaching  of  arithmetic;  the  principal  paper 
by  Prof.  Ferris,  and  reviews  by  Snpt.  Whitney  and  Miss  Hedrick  have 
been  printed,  and  a  few  have  been  brought  here  for  those  who  wish  one. 

A  motion  to  re-elect  Prof.  Beman  as  president  and  Prin.  Austin  as  sec- 
retary of  this  section  was  unanimously  carried.  Prof.  Beman  spoke  a 
few  words  of  appreciation  both  for  himself  and  the  secretary,  and  the 
College  Section  adjourned.  ^ 
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MUSIC    SECTION. 

PROGRAM. 

TUESDAY,  A.   M. 

Music. 

Paper— "Physical  Culture  as  an  Aid  to  Music,"  Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Bartholomew, 

Detroit. 

P.  M. 

Music. 

Paper— "The  Care  of  Children's  Voices,"  Lucy  K.  Cole,  Ann  Arbor. 

Paper— "Music  an  Aid  to  the  Regular  Teacher,"  Harriet  Cox,  Port  Huron. 

This  section,  which  was  organized  one  year  ago,  opened  its  session  on 
Tuesday  morning,  Dec.  29,  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas  presiding. 

Miss  Scofield,  the  secretary,  having  resigned,  the  chair  appointed  Miss 
Fannie  Keavy  of  Tecumseh  as  secretary  pro  tem.,  and  the  first  paper  on 
the  program  was  at  once  taken  up.  It  proved  very  interesting  and  the 
general  discussion  led  by  Mr.  Shepherd  of  Grand  Rapids  was  enjoyed 
by  alL    Below  is  the  paper: 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AS  AN  AID  TO  MUSIC. 

MRS.  CLARA  LOUISE  BARTHOLOMEW,  DBIHOIT. 

9 

Since  the  time  when  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Greece  assembled 
together  that  they  might  receive  instruction  from  Sappho  in  music  and 
gymnastics,  these  two  branches  have  been  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected.   Why  did  the  Greeks  lay  such  great  stress  on  these  two  subjects? 

Music  in  that  age  included  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and  in  fact 
all  the  branches.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  philosophers,  astronomers, 
and  scientists,  and  was  taught  along  with  philosophy,  science,  and 
oratory.  Musical  history  gives  us  this  from  Plato:  "All  one-sided 
musicians  should  be  banished  from  the  realm.  They  are  the  ^jacks'  of 
the  nation."  A  one-sided  musician  was  one  that  simply  had  the  ability 
to  perform  upon  some  instrument  or  sing  a  few  tunes.  In  other  words, 
he  represented  that  class  who  studied  that  in  music  which  brought 
out  the  emotional  nature,  and  neglected  that  part  which  developed  the 
intellectual  side.  The  Greeks  had  discovered  a  psychological  law  here 
that  we  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  time. 

Gymnastics  were  to  develop  the  symmetry  of  motion;  music,  the  sym- 
metry of  conception.  Here  we  see  that  this  nation  had  made  another  dis- 
cover}^ which  has  been  forgotten  almost  entirely  at  the  present  time. 
There  can  be  no  true  physical  training  without  rhythm.  There  are  no 
straight  lines  in  the  body;  in  fact  tliere  ai-e  no  straight  lines  in  nature. 
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The  body  moves  in  curves.  For  example,  the  center  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  hand  is  the  wrist;  of  the  head  the  neck,  and  so  on.  The 
moment  we  think  of  curves  we  think  of  rhythm.  True  physical  training 
should  instill  rhythm  into  the  pupils'  bodies.  What  a  great  assistainoe 
this  would  be  to  the  musician.  Give  the  pupil  a  correct  position,  sitting 
and  standing,  the  power  to  breathe  correctly  and  a  sense  of  rhythm,  and 
«ome  of  the  worst  stumbling  blocks  for  the  music  teacher  are  removed. 
It  gives  the  student  that  completeness  of  which  Mr.  Tomlins  speaks  so 
often.  As  he  says,  "We  cannot  sing  joy,  unless  we  feel  it."  The  moment 
we  truly  feel  the  sensation,  the  body  spontaneously  expresses  it.  We  can- 
not have  this  spontaneity  of  bodily  expression  without  completeness.  To 
sing  a  thought  and  give  it  mental  and  physical  expression  is  the  highest  in 
musical  art.  What  is  grand  opera  but  this?  In  order  to  reach  this 
height,  as  I  said  before,  symmetry  of  motion  and  symmetry  of  expression 
>must  go  hand  in  hand. 

My  work  makes  me  realize  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  ideal 
scholar  or  teacher,  is  the  outcome  of  a  healthy  body.  "A  corrupt  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit."  This  is  even  more  true  of  the  ideal 
voice.  In  order  that  one  may  gratify  the  higher  aspirations,  they  must 
first  develop  the  practical  force  which  is  such  an  essential.  None  but  a 
healthy  plant  can  produce  a  healthy  or  perfect  flower. 

Too  many  sing  on  nerve  force  alone,  instead  of  from  out  the  resources 
of  a  thoroughly  developed  physical  system.  Can  anything  more  dis- 
tressing be  imagined  than  to  see  a  highly  finished  soprano  straining 
-every  nerve  to  make  herself  heard  in  a  reasonable  sized  auditorium? 
Neglect  of  her  muscles  had  left  her  with  knowledge  only,  but  no  power 
to  execute.  Singing  is  of  itself  one  of  the  best  forms  of  hygienic  exercise; 
but  unfortunately  too  many  singers  rely  on  this  entirely.  And,  while  it 
is  conducive  to  the  health,  it  is  not  sufficient  either  to  health  or  develop- 
ment. Daily  bodily  exercise  is  of  first  importance  to  the  pupil  or  teacher 
of  music.  With  it  come  vigorous  muscles,  a  clear  head,  freely  acting 
lungs,  perfect  circulation,  steady  nerves,  and  the  ability  to  use  to 
advantage  all  one's  gifts  and  endowments. 

One  of  the  leading  choir  masters  of  Europe  has  made  this  state- 
ment: "It  has  seemed  to  me  an  important  point,  in  the  choice  of  choir 
boys,  to  select  those  of  sound  health.  Very  few  pupils  appear  for  instruo- 
tion  in  music  who  do  not  have  first  to  go  through  a  drill  in  gymnastioB 
as  to  correct  position,  sitting  and  standing,  and  breathing  exercises." 

How  many  teachers  of  music  give  any  thought  to  ventilation? 
If  pure  air  is  necessary  to  any  one  class,  it  is  the  vocalist.  For  he  not 
only  uses  the  air  as  we  do  for  food,  but  it  is  of  course  the  agent  through 
which  the  voice  is  formed;  and  yet  how  often  we  practice  and  give 
instruction  in  an  ill-ventilated  room. 

To  touch  a  moment  on  food  and  nourishment, — the  statistics  brought 
out  by  the  same  choir  masters  are  simply  astonishing.  I  will  not  stop  to 
go  into  detail,  but  it  has  been  well  demonstrated  that  good  nourishment 
has  much  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  voice.  An  insufficient  amount 
will  produce  a  harshness  and  "twanginess'*  which  is  easily  heard,  but 
difficult  to  explain.  The  same  choir  masters  have  carefully  compared 
the  voices  of  boys  well  fed  with  those  poorly  fed;  also  the  voices  of 
4strong  boys  with  those  of  weak  ones,  and  have  decided  that,  in  order  to 
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preserve  the  voice,  sufficient  food,  good  clothing,  and  physical  exercise 
are  a  necessity. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  study  of  music  inconsistent  with  highest  physi- 
cal development.  As  we  have  said,  singing  in  itself  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  exercise.  Add  to  this  symmetrical  mental  and  physical  culture^ 
and  the  singer  would  be  among  the  noblest  types  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  for  what  use  is  to  the  violin,  exercise  is  to  the  voice. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
President — Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Detroit. 
Vice  President — G.  C.  Shepherd,  Grand  Rapids. 
Secretary — Jessie  Holt,  Lansing. 
This  concluded  the  morning  session. 


Wednesday  Afternoon. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  section  re-convened  and  listened  to  some  very  interesting 
singing  by  the  first  and  fifth  grade  pupils  of  the  Lansing  schools  led  by 
Miss  Holt,  after  which  the  following  paper  was  read: 


THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN'S  VOICES. 

LUCY  K.  COLB,  ANN  ARBOR. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  regarding  the  material  used  for  music 
work  in  the  school  room,  but  comparatively  little  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  such  material  shall  be  used. 

The  average  teacher  deems  her  duty  ended  in  regard  to  the  music  lesson 
when  the  children  have  learned  to  "keep  the  time"  and  sing  the  songs  as 
written.  True,  with  the  vast  amount  of  work  required  of  our  grade 
teachers,  there  is  very  little  time  for  doing  more  than  technical  work  in 
any  branch;  and  voice  culture,  as  such,  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on 
in  our  school  rooms.  But  what  we  special  teachers  of  music  most  desire 
in  our  school  work  is,  not  so  much  the  cultivation  of  the  child  voice,  as 
to  preserve  it  in  its  natural  simplicity  and  beauty. 

But  the  short  time,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each  day,  devoted  to 
music  in  the  school  room,  is  not  the  only  place  where  benefit  or  injury 
may  be  done  the  child  voice.  How  often  one  passes  a  school  building 
and  hears  a  class  reciting  the  multiplication  table  together  or  spelling 
in  concert  in  the  loudest,  harshest  tones,  very  annoying  to  the  listener 
and  very  injurious  to  the  voices  of  the  children.  Many  teachera  complain 
that  they  cannot  arouse  any  enthusiasm  in  their  classes  unless  they  per- 
mit them  to  talk  very  loud — in  fact  many  teachers  allow  their  voices  to 
rise  in  pitch  and  intensity  with  their  growing  interest  in  the  subject  at 
hand.  In  so  doing  they  practically  admit  that  the  physical  is  the  domi- 
nant power  in  their  natures,  that  the  mental  can  only  be  aroused  when 
the  nervous  organism  is  at  its  highest  pitch  of  energy.  They  are  wearing 
themselves  out  needlessly,  and  preparing  their  classes  for  nervous  pros- 
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tration  in  their  later  school  life.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  mind  works  best  when  the  body  is  quiet  and  passive.  It  is  the 
"still  small  voice"  that  is  potent.  Every  orator  knows  how  to  secure 
the  breathless  attention  of  his  audience  by  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper  and  using  a  very  intense  tone.  It  is  the  quality  of  tone,  not  the 
pitch  or  loudness,  that  carries  weight  and  makes  the  lasting  impression 
upon  the  listener. 

Education  is  supposed  to  include  culture  and  refinement;  but  the  unre- 
strained, almost  disrespectful  tone,  in  which  many  classes  are  per- 
mitted to  answer  the  teacher,  is  anything  but  cultured  and  refined.  Voice 
culture  has  proven  that  the  light,  natural  tone  carries  much  farther  than 
the  loud,  unnatural  tone.  The  child  enters  school  with  this  light,  tiny 
voice.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  teacher  with  a  clear  soprano 
voice,  all  is  well ;  but  if  the  teacher  have  a  low  voice,  then  mu€h  harm 
may  be  done  his  voice.  The  speaking  voice  of  the  child  of  five  or  rix 
years  of  age  is  seldom  pitched  below  G.  Imagine  the  injury  resulting 
from  forcing  it  down  to  C  or  B.  It  is  possible  to  do  more  'harm  to  the 
child  voice  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  school  life  than  in  any  later 
period,  by  pitching  everything  too  low  for  him.  The  dust  and  impure 
air  of  the  school  room  are  very  bad  for  the  voice.  Singing  while  march- 
ing is  also  very  injurious  and  should  always  be  discouraged  by  the  special 
teacher. 

The  care  of  the  child  voice,  then,  is  practically  the  care  of  the  child. 
The  voice  is  only  the  medium  for  the  expression  of  what  his  mind  and 
soul  have  experienced.  If  he  has  only  the  true  and  beautiful  given  him, 
surely  his  expression  of  it  will  be  beautiful.  If  he  hears  only  gentle, 
refined  tones,  both  in  speech  and  song,  his  own  cannot  fail  to  be  a  more 
or  less  correct  echo.  Therefore,  let  us  surround  the  child  only  with  those 
tones  and  melodies  of  life  which  we  wish  him  to  express — then  give  him 
songs,  pure,  simple,  and  entirely  within  the  comprehension  of  his  little 
mind  and  heart,  and  no  one  need  fear  that  their  rendering  will  be  any- 
thing but  beneficial  to  the  voice  of  the  little  singer. 

9 

Mr.  Renwick  of  Muskegon  led  the  short  discussion  that  followed,  and 
then  came  the  final  paper  of  the  program: 


MUSIC  AN  AID  TO  THE  REGULAR  TEACHER. 

HARRIRT  COX,  PORT  HURON. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  music  is  the  language  of  the  emotions;  but 
what  there  is  in  music  to  act  upon  the  emotions  or  how  it  both  expresses 
and  excites  it,  sometimes  compelling  the  mind  to  clothe  the  awakened 
emotions  with  definite  ideas,  at  others,  dispensing  with  ideas  altogether 
— this  has  never  yet  been  explained. 

The  Greeks  considered  music  the  language  of  the  Gods.    Among  them 

it  ranked  highest  in  education,  and  they  correlated  it  with  other  subjects 

of  discipline.     Even  mathematics  bore  a  close  relationship  to  rhythm, 

and  music  was  in  everi'thing.    It  was  rhythm — music — that  influenced 
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the  lieail  and  made  for  character.  They  recognized  it  as  the  sovereign 
force  over  the  passionfi  of  the  human  soul,  and  so  great  was  their  faith  in 
music  that  they  made  it  the  mold  for  the  entire  structure  of  the  social 
and  art  life  of  their  world. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  paid  the  highest  honor  and  respect  to  music 

If,  then,  music  be  the  language  of  the  emotions,  we  bring  a  new  curric- 
ulum into  the  school  room,  for  the  emotions  contix)l  the  will,  the  will 
the  actions,  and  the  actions  the  life.. 

The  object  of  this  "new  education"  is,  then,  to  obtain  greater  life, 
greater  living,  and  greater  happiness,  since  true  happiness  consists  in  our 
ability  to  appreciate  nature,  art,  and  through  art,  the  divine.  You  can- 
not teach  a  child  art  by  showing  him  pictures — he  must  be  taught  to 
draw.  You  cannot  lead  a  child  to  appreciate  music,  unless  you  teach 
him  to  read  music.  "If  you  make  the  child  happy  now,"  says  Sidney 
Smith,  "you  make  him  happy  twenty  years  from  now,  by  the  memory 
of  it."  And  there  is  nothing  which  tends  toward  the  happiness  of  the 
child  more  than  music  and  song.  Nothing  that  so  tends  toward  the  cul- 
tivation of  higher  emotion.*^  and  the  purity  of  social  life.  Psychology,  the 
result  of  practical  teaching,  is  now  studying  the  child  to  see  what  the 
requirements  are  for  preparing  him  to  receive  this  "new  education." 

Good  teaching  in  music  is  not  psychologically  different  from  the  good 
teaching  of  any  common  branch  of  study.  It  depends  more  on  the  man- 
ner of  presentation  than  on  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject  being 
taught.  An  earnest  teacher  should  be  an  earnest  student  as  well.  The 
same  pedagogical  principles  must  be  applied  to  music  as  are  demanded 
in  any  successful  general  teaching. 

Children  must  be  alive,  and  if  alive  for  singing,  alive  for  many  other 
things.  They  muat  be  vitalized,  aroused,  interested,  and  so  made  recept- 
ive. If  receptive  for  music,  receptive  for  other  things.  Music  stimulates 
a  mental  activity  which  is  carried  to  all  studies  pursued  in  conjunction 
with  it. 

The  study  of  music  forms  habits  of  attention  and  observation,  culti- 
vates the  judgment  and  memory,  sharpens  the  wits,  teaches  one  to  think 
quickly, — to  say  nothing  of  its  help  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geography  and 
history.  To  the  teacher  of  a  primary  grade,  it  is  invaluable.  I  might 
here  mention  many  songs  which  would  greatly  aid  language  work, 
science,  nature  study,  and  even  arithmetic. 

Habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  industry,  may  be  inculcated  by  the  use 
of  suitable  songs  and  song  games.  Music  appeals  to  all  that  is  good  and 
true  in  the  child  nature.  It  drives  out  so  many  other  things  that  are 
undesirable.  It  touches  the  soul  and  lifts  him  out  of  his  baser  self,  into 
a  hiffb^r  and  nobler  attitude  of  thought  and  feeling.  Its  effects  on  the 
discipline  of  a  school  prove  this  assertion. 

Luther  says,  "Music  is  a  discipline — ^a  mistress  of  order  and  good  man- 
ners. She  makes  the  people  milder  and  more  gentle,  more  moral,  and 
more  reasonable."  An  unmanageable  class  of  pupils  may  be  brought 
into  subjection  by  the  singing  of  a  bright,  jolly  song  or  marching  a  lively 
march.  Music,  and  particularly  singing,  is  optimistic  in  a  high  degree; 
and  there  is  no  exercise  in  the  school-room  which  so  thoroughly  dissi- 
pates an  air  of  fatigue  or  worry,  and  puts  the  child  in  so  favorable  an 
altitude  for  learning. 
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Gomemns  more  than  275  years  ago  gave  the  maxim  'nL«eani  to  do  by 
doing."  I  would  say,  "Learn  to  sing  by  singing."  Give  some  time  each 
day  to  the  study  and  practice  of  mueic,  both  as  a  matter  of  voice  culture 
and  as  recreation.  One  of  the  best  means  of  curing  absence  and  tardiness 
is  «to  make  the  opening  exercises  so  attractive  and  interesting  with  songs 
and  song-games  that  the  children  will  feel  they  have  suffered  a  loss  by 
being  away  at  that  time.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
from  whatever  source  it  comes;  and  no  trouble  is  ill-taken  that  results  in 
training  them  to  sing  sweetly  and  well.  There  is  always  hope  for  a  boy 
so  long  as  he  cares  for  song.  There  is  always  hope  for  a  home  so  long  as 
somebody  in  it  can  sing.  Playing  on  instruments  is  good,  but  can  never 
take  the  place  of  song;  for  musical  training  can  never  produce  its  best 
results  unless  accompanied  by  moral  training,  and  that  comes  largely 
through  the  welding  t<^ether  of  music  and  words  of  healthful  sentiment. 

In  conclusion  1  would  say  fthe  public  schools  alone  stand  as  the 
medium  through  whidh  the  masses  may  obtain  this  moral  and  musical 
training.  It  remains  with  them  to  make  missionaries  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  then  send  them  as  such  to  their  own  homes.  The  American 
people  believe  in  education,  and  through  that  faith  we  may  hope  to  see 
mueio  take  its  proper  place  as  a  study  universal  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  our  nation. 

This  paper  called  forth  a  highly  interesting  discussion  led  by  Supt. 
Hull  of  Albion,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  SECTION. 


PROGRAM. 

Paper,  "Physical  Culture,"  Dr.  Kellogg,  Battle  Creek. 

Generel  Discussioo. 
Election  of  Officers. 

This  newly-organized  section  met  in  the  parlors  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  elected  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Bartholomew  of  Detroit  as  chairman  and  Miss 
Amy  Z.  Peavey  of  Battle  Creek  as  secretary. 

Dr.  Kellogg  of  Battle  Creek  had  prepared  a  paper  on  physical  culture, 
which  in  hi8  absence  was  read  by  Miss  Eliza  B.  Burleigh,  but  was  not 
given  in  for  publication. 

Brief  discussions  of  some  phases  of  the  subject,  especially  that  of  the 
ventilation  of  school-rooms,  were  given  by  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  Burton,  Ypsi- 
lanti;  Miss  Alice  G.  Snyder,  Ann  Arbor;  Miss  Jean  Whitney,  Battle 
Creek.  By  some  misunderstanding  no  reporter  was  present,  so  no 
account  of  it  can  be  given. 

After  the  reading  of  the  constitution  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a 
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district  branch  of  thait  body  for  Michigan,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1897: 

President,  Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher,  Ann  Arbor;  first  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Clara  L.  Bartholomew,  Detroit;  second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Fannie  C. 
Burton,  Ypsilanti;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bowen,  Ypsilanti;  treasurer,  Miss 
Jean  Whitney,  Battle  Creek.  Additional  members  of  executive  commit- 
tee: Miss  Nettie  D.  Kimberlin,  Detroit;  Miss  Carrie  Berry  Phelps, 
Adrian ;  Miss  Cora  Marsland,  Olivet. 
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EXPLANATORY. 


Previous  to  1892  no  general  index  of  the  annual  reports  had  ever  been  made,  but 
in  the  report  of  that  year  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  a  general  index  up  to  1892. 
Therefore  the  present  volume  begins  with  that  year  and  brings  the  index  up  to  date. 


NOTES. 

1.  With  the  exception  of  one  (report  of  1892)  the  reports  are  all  indexed  by  years 
and  pages,  the  two  parts  being  indicated  by  Roman  letters.  Thus,  93  1-17  would 
mean  part  I,  page  17,  of  the  report  of  1893;  or  93  11-25  would  mean  part  II,  page  25, 
of  the  report  of  1893. 

2.  The  report  of  1892  is  not  thus  subdivided  into  parts  I  and  II,  but  two  sets  of 
pagings  are  used,  one  in  Roman,  the  other  in  Arabic  numerals.  Thus  in  this  report 
92-XV  and  92-15  would  indicate  page  15  of  parts  I  and  II  respectively. 
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French,  Henry  N.,  President,  State  Teachers'  Association,  addr<»ss 92-243 
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French,  W.  H.,  commissioner  Hillsdale  county,  reports 93  11-164 ;  94  11-203;  95  11-255 ;  96  11-34 

Fuller,  H.  B.,  commissioner  Montmorency  county,  report 96  11-64 

Galbraitb,  D.  J.,  oommissioner  Cheboygan  county,  report 9311-153 

Gardner,  Charles  W.,  commissioner  Newaygo  county,  report 92-44 

Oarvelink,  Jan  W.,  Secretary  Holland  Theological  School,  report 92-182 

Gass,  Herschel  R.,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-153 

George,  Austin,  course  of  study _ 95  11-66 

Michigan  Normal  School  song 95  11-60 

Gillespie,  Nancy,  address 9611-261 

Gillespie,  Rev.  George  D.,  address 92  11-82 

president  board  of  trustees  Akeley  Institute,  report 94  11-387 

Goodenow,  Cora  M.,  commisaioner  Ottawa  county,  reports 94  11-249;  95  11-282;  96  11-77 

GKxMlman,  Sarah,  address _ 98  11-351 

Goodrich,  Grace,  address.. 93  11-70 

Gorton,  Lewis  G.,  President  Agricultural  College,  address 94  11-71 

reports 93  11-276;  94  11-377;  95  11-396 

Gorton,  S.,  commissioner  Oscoda  county,  reports 92-50;  93  11-196;  94  11-247;  95  11-280;  96  11-73 

Gould,  William  E.,  Commissioner  Newaygo  county,  report 9311-190 

Gower,  C.  A  ,  address 9411-49 

e^-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-149 

Grant,  Justice  C.  B.,  address 9411-59 

Grawn,  C.  T.,  address 94  11-51 

Gregory,  John  M. ,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-144 

Gumey,  C.  H.,  address 9411-462 

Haire,  Perry  J.,  commissioner  Ontonagon  county,  report 92-49 

Hall,  Dr.  G.  Stanley,  abstract  of  lecture 9511-61 

topical  syllabi 95  11-19  to  24 

Hall,  E.  S.,  commissioner  Missaukee  county,  report 9611-59 

Hall,  L.  B.,  address 94  11-16 

Hall,  Mrs.  L.  E.  W.,  commissioner  Manistee  county,  reports 92-39;  93  11-179;  96 11-52 

Hammond,  D.  A.,  treasurer  State  Board  of  Education,  report 91 11-353 

Hammond,  J.  E.,  commissioner  Hillsdale  county,  report _ , 92-25 

Harper,  William  R.,  president  Chicago  University,  abstract  of  lecture 96 11-291 

Hartwell,  S.  O.,  addresses 92-258;  95  11-112 

Harvey,  S.  B.,  acting  president  Benzonia  college,  reports 92-166;  93 11-331 

Harwood,  John,  commissioner  Newaygo  county,  reports 94  11-240;  95  11-277 

Haskins,  D.  E.,  commissioner  Jackson  county,  reports 92-34;  93  11-171 

Hayes,  Sanford  E.,  commissioner  Arenac  county,  reports 92-9;  93  11-141 

Heller,  Ragenia  R.,  address 93  1I-.57 

Herman,  D.  W.,  commissioner  Branch  county,  report 93  11-145 

Hermann,  G.,  principal  Germ  an- American  Seminary,  reports 92-172;  93  I(-351;  94  11-410 

Herrick,  George  B.,  commissioner  Wexford  county,  reports 92-56;  93  11-204;  94  11-270;  95  11-294 

HiUs,  C.  W,  address 931-121 

Hinsdale,  Prof.  B.  A.,  report 92-284 

Hitchcock,  C.  W.,  commissioner  Bay  county,  reports 94  11-175;  95  11-239 

Horn,  C.  H.,  address 94  11-99 

Hosf  )rd,  Oramel,  ex-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-143 

Houston,  Harry,  address 94  11-150 

Hoyt,  C.  O.,  address 94  11-63 

president  State  Teachers*  Association,  address 96  I(-245 

suggestions^ 95  11-14. 15,  53  to  56 

Humphrey,  J.  W.,  commissioner  Allegan  county,  reports. 94  11165;  95  11-233;  96  II-4 

address 9411-21 

Huston,  Mrs.  Effle,  commissioner  Mason  county,  reports 94  11-232;  95  11-270 

Inglis,  Julia  A.,  commissioner  Arenac  county,  reports 94  11-169;  95  11-236;  96  11-8 

Jamison,  S.  J.,  commissioner  Isabella  county,  report _ 92-33 

Jenkins,  J.  R  ,  commissioner  Antrim  county,  report 96  II-7 

Jenks,  Prof.  S.  G.,  address 94  11^ 

Jenney.  Charles  L.,  commissioner  Midland  county,  report _ 9n  11-187 

Johnson,  E.  G.,  commissioner  Lake  county,  report 98  11-45 

Jordan,  Nellie,  addreFS 9611-262 

Justina,  Mother  M.,  president  St.  Mary*s  Academy,  reports 95  11-423;  9611-232 

Kay,  A.  ('.,  commissioner  Iosco  county,  reports 94 11-209;  95  11-260 

Keeler,  E.,  commissioner  Lenawee  county,  report 96  11-46 

Kellogij,  Dr  ,  address 98  11-427 
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Kellogg,  L.  M.,  address 94  11-87 

King,  Prof.  HamiltoD,  address 92-296 

KiDg,  Julia  A.,  abstract  of  address 96  11-358 

Kiunane,  J.  £.,  commissioner  Baycoonty,  reports _ _ 92-13;  9811-142 

Kollen,  C^rrit  J.,  president  Hope  College,  biographical  sketch  of 96  M16 

reports 9811-356;  95  11-414;  96X1-228 

Krohn,  William  O.,  address 9>  11-25 

Laird,  8.  B.,  address 96  11-251 

Langdon,  S.  H..  address 95  11-131 

Lathrop,  H.  Antoinette,  address... 9311-80 

Latta,  P.  A.,  commissioner  Allegan  county,  reports _ 92-3;  93  11-136 

Lawrence,  J.  C,  commissioner  Berrien  county,  report _.  92-15 

Liggett,  J.  D.,  secretary  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  reports 92-173;  93 11-348 

Lott,  H.  C,  commissioner  Antrim  county,  address 9411-148 

reports. 92-8;  9311-140;  9411-168;  9511-286 

Lyon,  W.  F.,  address 91 11-158 

Machan,  E  Q.,  address a. 95  11-178 

MacKensie,  Mary,  commissioner  Mason  county,  report 9611-55 

Macklem,  H.  A.,  commissioner  Sanilac  county,  report 96X1-86 

Marsh,  Harriet  E.,  addresses 92-253;  9411-463;  «XX-.7;  96X1-255 

Marvin.  Flora  M.,  commissioner  Crawford  county,  report _ 9611-27 

Maybee,  W.  H.,  commissioner  Jackson  county,  address 9611-384 

reports 9411-215;  9511263;  9611-42 

Mayhew,  Ira,  ex-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  biographical  sketch  of. 93 1-187 

McClure,  D.  E.,  commissioner  Oceana  county,  address « 94  11-30 

reports. 9247;  93  11-194;  94  11-243;  95  11-279;  96  XI-49 

McCulloch,  J.  P.,  president  Adrian  college,  report 93IX-304 

McFarlane,  Prof.  C.  T.,  address 94  XI-488 

McGee,  Z.  F.,  commissioner  Benzie  county,  reports 92-14;  93  11-146;  94  11-177;  95  I(-241 

McKanna,  Martin  J.,  commissioner  Baraga  county,  reports 94  XX-170;  95  11-238;  96  XI-9 

McLaughlin,  A.  C,  address - 92-285 

McLellun,  Archibald,  commissioner  Wayne  county,  reports.. 92-55;  93  II-203 

McLouth,  C.  D.,  address 94  11-109 

McWethy,  George  W.,  commissioner  Grand  Traverse  countyi  reports  ..92-25 ;  93  11-163;  94  11-201 ;  96  11-32 

Michael,  J.  D.,  commissioner  Mecosta  county,  report 96  11-55 

Mickens,  C.  W.,  commissioner  Iron  county,  reports ...94I(-211;  95  iI-262 

Miller,  J  R.,  address 94  11-52 

Miller,  Loui?e,  addreises 93  11-83;  95  11-68 

Miller,  O.  L.,  address 9611-259 

Mills.  Melinda,  commissioner  Midland  county,  reports 94  11-234;  95  11-273;  96  11-57 

Mingins,  (^ara  W.,  address 95  11-137 

Monroe,  J.  S.,  commissioner  Crogebic  county,  report 93  11-162 

Montgomery,  J.  B. ,  commissioner  Marquette  county,  reports.. 92-40;  93  11-180;  94  11-231;  93  11-269;  96  11-53 

Moriarty,  M.  H.,  commissioner  Iron  county,  reports 92-33;  93  11-170 

Mosher,  George  P.,  president  Hillsdale  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-118 

reports 92-175;  93  11-352;  9411-411;  9611-220 

Murphy,  E.  A.,  commissioner  Ionia  county,  discussion 93  11-19 

report _ 92-31 

Nelson,  Theodore,  ex-superintendeat  of  public  instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93-155 

Nichols,  Alfred,  commissioner  Keweenaw  county,  reports 92-37;  93  11-174;  9411-222 

Obenaner,  Emma,  superintendent  Evelyn  Industrial  Institute,  report ..    9311-348 

0*KeetT<9,  Julia,  commissioner  Alger  county,  reports 94  11-164;  95  11-283 

0*Leary,  J.  A.,  commissioner  Van  Buren  county,  address 95  11-167 

reports- 94  11-265;  95  11-293;  9611-89 

Olmstead.  E.  S.  superintendent  Evelyn  Industrial  Institute,  report 94  11-409 

O'Shea,  Dr.  M.  V.,  address 95  11-17 

Osgerby,  J.  K.,  commissioner  Iosco  county,  reports 9311-168;  96  11-38 

Palmer,  E.  D.,  commissioner  Clare  county,  report 98  11-25 

Palmerlee,  ('.  E.,  commissioner  Lapeer  county,  address 94  11-10 

reports 92-39;  9311-176;  94  11-223 

Parmenter,  E.  L.,  commissioner  Dickinson  county,  reports 93  11-160;  94  11-196;  95  11-252;  96  11-29 

Patteugill,  H  R.,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  addresses 94  11-25;  95  11-185 

reporU 93  M  ;  94  1-1;  95  1-1;  96  M 

Payno,  E  G.,  commissioner  Roscommon  county,  report 9611-79 

Poarce,  Abbie,  address 92*265 
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Peck,  E.  J.,  commissioner  Leelanan  ooanty,  report 94 11-224 

Pickett.  B.  B.,  address 96 11-874 

Pierce,  A.  G.,  commissioner  Kalkaska  ooanty,  reports 92-36;  9311-178 

Pierce,  Bev.  John  Darts,  ez-snperintendent  of  pnblic  instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-131 

Preficott,  W.  W.,  president  Battle  Creek  College,  reports 92-162;  93  11-328 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Jennie,  commissioner  Schoolcraft  county,  reports 94II-255;  95  II-28S 

Putnam,  Prof.  D.,  address 9411.478 

history  of  teachers*  institutes 9511-213 

Banney,  Frank  H.,  commissioner  Charleroiz  county,  reports 9411-190;  95  11-248;  9611-24 

Baosom,  A.  £.,  commissioner  Genesee  county,  address 95  11-162 

Bansom,  Frances  E.,  address _ 94  11-113 

Beavey,  T.  J.,  commissioner  Tuscola  county,  address 96X1-379 

reports 94  11-263 ;  95 11-291 ;  96X1-88 

Bebec,  George,  address - 95 11-104 

Beed,  John  O.,  commissioner  Muskegon  county,  reports ..94  XI-239;  93  11-275 

Boche,  Georgia,  commissioner  Missaukee  county,  reports 93  XI-188;  94  XX-236;  95  XI-274 

Bodger,  James  George,  president  Benzonia  College,  report 96 11-216 

Boe,  Abbie,  commissioner  Emmet  county,  reports 94IX-197;  9511-254 

Bogers,  J.  Sumner,  superintendent  Michigan  Military  Academy,  biographical  sketch  of 95  X-120 

reports 92-189;  93  11-381;  94  11-426; 

95  IX-120;  9611-228 

Bowe,  P.  T.,  commissioner  Chippewa  county,  reports 92-21;  93 IT-154;  94  lX-191;  95  XI-248 

Boys,  H.  M.,  commissioner  Clare  county,  reports 92-22;  93XX-155;  94  XI-192;  95  IX-249 

Bussell,  S.  B.,  commissioner  Macomb  county,  report 94  11-229 

Sage,  F.  L.,  address 9611-338 

Sawyer,  Jr.,  Franklin,  ex-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93 1-188 

Schafer,  W.  C,  commissioner  Baraga  county,  reports 92-12;  9311-141 

Schall,  H.  W.,  commissioner  Alger  county,  report _ 96 114 

Schapman,  Henry  A.,  president  Detroit  College,  reports 94XX-404;  96X1-218 

Schryver,  Anna  A.,  address _ 96  11-269 

Schurta.  Orr,  address 94  XX-104 

Scott,  Harriet  M.,  address 95  XI-65 

Scott,  Prof.  P.  N.,  address 94  11-44 

Shearman,  Francis  Willett,  ex-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  biographical  sketch  of..     98  X-139 

Sheldon,  Hudson,  commissioner  Shiawassee  county,  reports 92-52;  93IX-201;  94X1-258 

Sherman,  Emma  L.,  commissioner  Luce  county,  report 96 11-48 

Sherwood,  Martha  A.,  address 95X1-148 

Sill,  J.  M.  B.,  principal  State  Normal  School,  reports 92-117;  93X1-265 

Simmons,  J.  W.,  address 94  XX-460 

Sinclair,  J.  A.,  commissioner  Wayne  county,  report. _ 94  XI-268 

Slocum,  A.  Gaylord,  President  Kalamazoo  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  X-119 

reports 9311-366;  94IX-423;  95X1-417;  9611-225 

Sly,  A.  C,  commissioner  Boscommon  county,  report 93  IX-200 

Smith,  A.  Hamlin,  commissioner  Kent  county,  reports 93  XX-174;  94  11-221 

Smith,  A.  P.,  commissioner  Delta  county,  report 93  11-159 

Smith,  F.  C,  commissioner  Gladwin  county,  report 92-24 

Smith,  J.  W.,  address. 9311-66 

commissioner  Bay  county,  address 95  XX-178 

report 96  11-12 

Smith.  Prof.  David  E.,  addresses 94  11-38;  96  11-416 

Snowdon,  H.  H.,  commissioner  Oakland  county,  reports 94  11-241 ;  95  11-278;  96  IX-67 

Snyder,  J.  L.,  president  Agricultural  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-102 

Spencer.  D.  E..  commissioner  Huron  county,  report 9611-87 

Sperry,  Willard  G.,  president  Olivet  College,  biographical  sketch  of 961-122 

reports 93X1-384;  94  XX-430;  96  Xl-280 

Stark,  O.  B.,  commissioner  Osceola  coanty,  reports 93  11-198;  94  I(-246 

Stebbins,  Cortland  B.,  ex-Deputy  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of..    93  1-161 

Stillson,  F.  C,  commissioner  Newaygo  coanty,  report 9611-65 

Stringbam,  D.  H.,  commissioner  Mackinac  county,  reports 95XX-268;  96  IX-51 

Strong,  Prof.  E.  A.,  address 95  XX-98 

Tarbell,  Horace  S.,  ex-Superintendent  of  Pnblic  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  X-147 

Teller,  D.  A.,  commissioner  Branch  county,  reports 94  11-180;  95 11-244 

Thomas,  D.  C,  president  Adrian  College,  address 96II-326 

biographical  sketch  of 95 1-108 

reports 94 11-889;  96 11-200 
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Thompson,  B.C.,  address 92-281 

president  State  Teaoher*8  Association,  address 95  11-41 

Tibbetts,  Jennie  M.f  address 9411-471 

Tibbits,  Prof.  W.  F.,  address 94  11-92 

Tompkins,  Dr.  Arnold,  president  Illinois  Uniyersity,  abstract  of  lectare 98  11-266 

Tattle,  O.  G.,  commissioner  Gratiot  connty,  reports 94  11-202;  9611-33 

Utley,  Henry  M.,  address 94  11-447 

Wadsworth,  M.  E.,  director  Michigan  Mining  School,  address 9311-106 

biographical  sketch  of 951-104 

reports 9311-281;  9411-380;  95  11-402 ;  96 11-191 

Wagner,  J.  L.,  oommissioner  Eaton  county,  reports 9311-161;  9511-253;  9611-30 

Waldo,  Belle,  address 9611-257 

Walton,  Geneyieve  M.,  address 9411-451 

Warner,  D.  S.,  principal  Spring  Arbor  Seminary,  reports 93  11-405 ;  94  11-441 ;  95  11-425 ;  96 11-233 

Warriner,  E,  C,  address 95  11-118 

Watkins,  E.  D.,  address 94  11-88 

Webster,  B.  R.,  commissioner  Oakland  connty,  reports 92-45;  9311-192 

Wedemeyer,  W.  W.,  commissioner  Washtenaw  county,  report 96 11-91 

Weeks,  W.  W.,  conmiissioner  Ingham  county,  report _ 9411-207 

Whipple,  Bertha  H.,  commissioner  Kalkaska  county,  reports 94  11-220;  95 11-265 

White,  F.  W.,  principal  Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  reports 93  11-399;  94  11-437;  95  11-422;  96 11-231 

Whitney,  A.  S.,  address 95  11-4,45 

Whitney,  E.  L.,  acting  president,  Bensonia  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-114 

Whitney,  M.  A.,  addresses 94  11-146 

WUkinson,  Rey.  J.  E.,  chaplain  Akeley  Institute,  reports 92-143;  93 11-302;  95.11-407;  96 11-206 

Wimer,  M.  W.,oommissioner  Branch  county,  reports , _ 96  11-16 

Winston,  R.  M.,  commissioner  Clinton  county,  reports 93 11-156;  94 11-194;  95  [1-251 ;  96 11-26 

Woolsey,  George  A.,  commissioner  Saginaw  county,  report 96  11-80 

Wright,  L.  L.,  commissioner  Iron  county,  report 9411-200 
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Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  statistics.  92-1  zxiii.  Izziy ;  93  M28, 129;  94  1-106, 107 ;  95  1-90. 91 ;  96 1-82,  83 

Address  on  Child  Study,  Nancy  Gillespie 9611-261 

Adrian  CoUegs : 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-145;  9311-315 

presidents 93  11-304;  9411-889,9611-200 

sketch,  bio^aphical,  of  president  D.  C  Thomas 95  1-108 

historical  of 95  1-109 

statistics 92.1xxiii,  lxxiv;93  1-128, 129;  94  M06, 107;  95  1-90,91;  96  1-82,  83 

Airricoltural  College : 

courses  of  instruction 92-132;  9311-277;  9411-^79 

faculty  and  other  officers 9311-276;  94-11-377;  95X1-896 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-136;  95  11-398 

presidents 92-130;  93  11-276;  9411-377;  9511-396 

sketch,  biograpioal,  of  president  J.  L.  Snyder 95  1-102 

historical  of 95  1-108 

sUtistics 92-lxxiii,lxxi7;  93  1-128,129;  94  1-106,107;  95  1-90,  91 ;  96  1-82-83 

Akeley  1  nstitnte : 

reports,  boards  of  risitors 92-143;  9311-302 

chaplains 92-143;  9311301;  94IC-387;  9511-407;  9611-205 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv:  93 1-128, 129;  94  1-106, 107;  95  1-90,  91 ;  98  182-83 

Albion  College : 

course  of  study 92-148 

reports,  boards  of  visitors..- 9311-321 

presidents 92-146 ;  93  11-316;  94  11-894;  9611-206 

sketch,  biographical,  of  president  L.  R.  Fiske 95  I-llO 

historical  of A 95  Mil 

statistics. 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  94  1-106, 107 ;  951-90,91;  961-82,88 

Alcona  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9311-185;  9411-163;  96  1 1-3 

Algebra,  statistics 92-xxTi;  981-82;  94  1-60;  95  1-38 ;  981-30 

Alger  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 94  11-164;  95  11-233;  9611-4 

Allegan  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-3;  9311-136;  9411-165;  95X1-233;  96XX-4 

Allen,  Albert,  commissioner  Osceola  county,  report 96  lX-72 

Allen,  T.  E.  commissioner  Monroe  county,  reports 92-42;  93  11-189 

Alma  College : 

outline  of  the  course  of  study .92-156;  93  11-323 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-160;  93  11-325 

presidents 92-155;  93  11-323;  94XX.398;  95  11-408;  9811-213 

sketch,  biographical,  of  president  August  F.  Bruske 951-112 

historical  of 95  1-112 

statistics 92-lxxiii.  Ixxlv ;  931-128,129;  911-106, 107;  95  1-90,  91 ;  96  182,83 

Alpena  county,  reports  of  school  commi^Bioners 92-7;  93  11-138;  94  ll-16t;  95  11-235;  96  fl-6 

Ames,  A.  £.,  commissioner  Monroe  county,  rnport 96  11-60 

Amount  due  the  districts 92-xviii;93  1-76;  94  1-39,54;  95  1-18,32;  96  1-10.24 

of  township  library  money  un  hand ! 93  1-36;  96  X-28 

paid  and  due  inspectors 93  X-76;  94  1-41,  54;  95  119,  82;  96  Ml,  24 

commissioners 941-40.68;  95  1-18,46;  96  1-10,38 

examiners 94  1-40,68;  K>  1-18,  46;  96  X-IO,  38 

townahip  chairman  and  officers.. 931-76;  94  1-41,54;  95  1-19,32;  95  1-11,24 

96 
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Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence,  S.  H.  Langdon. 95  11-131 

An  Athletic  Agreement  for  Michigan  high  schools 9611-235 

Androfl,  Enoch,  commissioner  Barry  county,  reports 93  11-143;  94  11-172 

the  Need  of  Better  Facilities  for  the  Professional  Training  of  Teachers  for 

Our  Common  Schools 93II-7 

Angell,  James  B.,  president  of  University,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-95 

reports 92-94;  93  11-251;  94  11-327;  95  11-367;  96  11-173 

Antrim  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-8;  9311-140;  9411-168;  95l[-235;  96  II-7 

Applied  Psychology,  Prof.  D.  Putnam 94  11-478 

Apportionment  of  primary  school  interest  fund 941-42;  95  1-19,20;  96.111,  12 

Arenac  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93-9;  93  11-141;  94  11-169;  95  11-236;  96  II-8 

Arithmetic,  sUtistics^ 92-xxvi;  931-32;  941-60;  95  1-38;  961-30 

Associations,  county  teachers\  number  held 941-68;  95  1-46;  961-38 

township,  number  held 94  1-68 ;  95  1-46 ;  96  1-33 

A  Uniform  Ck>urse  of  Study  for  all  the  Schools  of  tha  State,  M.  A.  Whitney 94  11-146 

Austin,  E.  T.,  Hints  on  High  School  Algebra 95  11-156 

Babcock,  Tillison.  commissioner  Montmorency  county,  report 94  11-238 

Bachelder,  Prof.  K.,  Uniformity  of  Requirements  for  Admission  to  Colleges 92-292 

Bailey,  R.  D.,  commissioner  Otsego  county,  report 9611-74 

Weaknesses  of  Rural  Schools  and  their  Remedy 96  11-279 

Ball,  Maud  R.,  Unification  of  Work 98  11-64 

Baraga  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-12;  93IM41;  94IM70;  95X1-238;  96  II-9 

Barbour,  F.  A.,  Outline  of  Three  Year  Institute  Course  in  Grammar 94 11-481 

Barbour,  Levi  L.,  Public  Libraries  and  Sociological  Study 94  11-455 

Barlow,  Rose,  Literature  as  a  Basis  of  Unification _ 9311-74 

Barry  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93II-148;  9411-172;  9611-10 

Bartholomew.  Mrs.  Clara  L.,  Physical  Culture  as  an  Aid  to  Music 96  IL422 

Baskin,  E.,  commissioner  Huron  county,  reports 92-28;  93  11-167 ;  94 11-206;  95  II-'258 

Bath,  William,  commissioner  Houghton  county,  reports 94  11-204;  95  11-257;  96  11-36 

Battle  Creek  College : 

course  of  study 93  11-329 

report*,  boards  of  visitors 92-165;  9311-330 

from  catalogue 9611-214 

presidents 92-162;  9311-328 

sketch,  biographical, of  President  Q.  W.  Caviness 95  1-118 

historical  of 95  1-114 

sUtistics 92-lxxiii,lxxiv;  93  1-128, 129;  941-106,107;  951-90,91;  961-82,88 

Bay  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-18;  93  11-142;  9411-175;  9511-239;  96  11-12 

Beach,  Maria  A.,  commissioner  Charlevoix  county,  reports 92  20;  93  11-151 

Beadle,  Flora  J.,  commissioner  Barry  county,  report 96  11-10 

Beggs,  8,  8.,  commissioner  Schoolcraft  county,  report _ 93  11-202 

Belfleld,  Prof.  H.  H.,  Manual  Training 9311-51 

Bellinger,  Fred,  comnfissioner  Isabella  county,  reports 94  11-212;  96  11-40 

Bellows,  C.  F.  R.,  principal  Central  Michigan  Normal  School,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-99 

report 9611-187 

Beman,  Prof.W.  W.,  Notes  on  College  Algebra 9511-151 

Bement,  Mayor  A  O.,  address  of  welcome 92-2il;  93  11-32 

Bemis,  C.  L,  Class  Plan  of  Institute  Work 94  11-461 

the  Department  System  in  Grammar  (Irades 94  11-79 

Benkelman,  W.  F.,  commissioner  Trawfonl  county,  reports  .- 93  11-158;  94  11-196 

Benker,  H.,  rector  Holland  Theological  School,  report 96  11-221 

Bennett,  B.,  commissioner  Ogemaw  county,  reports 92-48;  9311-195;  94  11-244 ;  96  11-70 

Benton  Harbor  high  school,  cut  of 98  1-88 

Benzie  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners..^ 92-14;  9311-146;  94  11-177;  95  11-241 

Benzonia  College : 

course  of  study 92-166 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-168;  9311-333 

presidents 93  11-331;  94  11-402;  93  11-216 

sketch,  biographical,  of  Acting  President  E.  L.  Whitney _ 95  1-114 

historical  of 95  1-115 

statistics : 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128, 129;  94  1-106,  107;  95  1-90,  91;  96  1-82,  83 

Berrien  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-15;  9411-178;  95  11-1:42;  96  11-13 

Bibliography  of  Child  Study 9511-31 

Bidwell,  E  P.,  commiwioner  Mason  county,  reports 92-41;  9311-181 

Biographical  sketches  of  ox-Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction.. 93  1-131  to  161 
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Bird.  J.  W.,  commiuiODor  Menominee  county,  report _ 93  11-184 

Blind,  School  for  the,  sUUstics 92-lxziii,  Ixxiv ;  93 1-128, 129;  94  M06, 107 ;  95  1-90,  91 ;  96  1-82,  83 

Bli»8,  F.  L  ,  the  North  Central  Association  of  CoUege  and  Secondary  Schools 93  11-128 

Blodgett,  H.  T.,  treasurer  of  Micbisan  State  Teachers'  association,  report 96  11-310 

Boarda  of  examiners,  expenses  and  compensation,  statistics 92xxxiT;  93  1-62,  90;  91 1-40,  68; 

95  1-18,46;  96  MO,  38 

Ustof  members 92-lxTui;  931-124;  941-102;  951-86;  961-78 

Boer,  G.  E.  rector  Theological  School  of  the  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church,  reports 93  11-353; 

94  11-414;  95X1-412 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  districts 92-xviii;  931-61,76;  94  1-54;  951-32;  961-24 

paid  on 94  1-39,  52;  95  1-17,  30;  96  1-9.  22 

Books  and  magazines,  list  of,  for  use  in  child  study 9j  11-32 

Boone,  Richard  G.,  General  Culture  as  an  Element  in  Professional  Training 93  11-39 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-97 

reports 94U-344;  9511-385;  9611-182 

Botany,  statistics i 92-xxvi;  931-82;  941-60;  KI-38;  961-30 

Bowen,  Prof.  W.  P.,  Physical  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools 94  11-125 

Bradley,  E.  P.,  Formal  Grammar 94  11-106 

Braendle,  L.  S.,  commissioner  Keweenaw  county,  report 96  11-44 

Branch  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners .• 93  1I-14S;  94  11-180;  95  11-241;  96  11-16 

Branches  of  instruction,  stetlstics 92-xxvi;  931-82;  94  1-60;  951^;  961-80 

Briggs,  Daniel  Brown,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93 1-145 

Briggs,  E  L  ,  response  to  Address  of  Welcome 92-243 

the  Value  of  Special  Teachers •_ 94  11-143 

Briggs,  R.  D.,  What  has  been  and  what  will  be  the  Effect  of  Child  Study  Upon  the  Teacher...  96  11-253 

Brown,  P.  M.,  commissioner  Mecosta  county,  reports 93 11-183;  94  11-232;  95  11-271 

Has  the  Attempt  to  Grade  Country  Schools  Proved  a  Successi 93 IM4 

Bruske,  August  F.,  president  Alma  college,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-112 

reports 92-155;  93  II  323;  9411-393;  95  11-408;  9611-213 

Building  and  repairs,  expenditures  for -. 92-XTi;  93  1-61,  74;  94  1-39.  52;  95  M7,  30;  96  1-9,  22 

Bnrnham,  Prof.  Smith,  College  Athletics,  the  Proper  Attitude  of  Faculty  and   Students 

toward  them 9311-89 

Burrldge,  J.  G.,  commissioner  Alcona  county,  report ! 94  11-163 

Calhoun  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-16;  93  Ii-148;  94  11-182;  95  11-246;  96  11-17 

Campbell,  T.  G.,  commissioner  Gladwin  county,  report..". 94  11-199 

Case,  Jamee  A  ,  commissioner  Alpena  county,  reports 92-7;  93  11-188;  94  11-166;  95  11-235;  96  II-6 

Cass  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9411-189;  95  11-247;  9611-23 

Cavanaugh,  M.  J.,  commissioner  Washtenaw  county,  report 9411-267 

Caviness,  George  W.,  president  Battle  Creek  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  (-113 

Central  Uichigan  Normal  School,  report  of  principaL 9611-187 

statistics 96  1-^2,  83 

Certificate,  statistics 92-xxix;  931-85;  941-11,  38,  63;  OJ 1-16,  41.  76  to  79;  981-8,  33,  68  to  71 

Chalmers,  W.  W.,  What  Scheme  of  Promotion  can  be  adopted  to  reduce  to  a  Minimum  the 

Restraint  Upon  the  Advancement  of  the  Individual  Pupil 9411-33 

Charlevoix  county,  reports  of  school  commissionerti 92-20;  93  11-151;  94  11-190;  95  11-248;  96  11-24 

Chase,  Irvin,  commissioner  Roscommon  county,  report... 94  H-251 

Cheboygan  county,  report  of  school  commissioner... f3  11-153 

Cheever,  W.  H.,  president  State  Teachers' Association,  addre^^s 93  11-33 

Children  attending  public  school,  statistics. 92-x,  xx;  93  1-66,  78;  94  1-36,  44,  56;  95  114,  22.  34;  96  1-6,  14.  26 

between  5  and  20,  statistics 92-x,  xx;  93  1-66,  78;  94  1-44.  56;  9.")  1-22,  34;  96  1-6,  14,  26 

in  graded  school  districts.. 92-xxxvii,  xx;  93  1-58.78,  93;  94  1-36,  56,  71;  95  1-14.  34,  49;  96  16,  26,  41 

ungraded  school  districts 92-xx;  93  1-58,  78;  94  1-36,56;  951-14,  84;  96  1-6,  26 

ChUd  Study,  manual  of 95  II-:Jto32 

A.S.Whitney 9o  11-4,45 

Chippewa  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-21 ;  93  11-154;  94 11-191 ;  Oi  U2ii>;  96  11-24 

Chisholm,  J.  A  ,  commissioner  Schoolcraft  county,  report 96  11-86 

City  schools,  statistics 92-lii,  Iviii;  9:11-108  to  114;  94  l-S6to95;  95l-C6to78;  90  US  to  67 

City  teachers,  statistics P5  1-76  to  79;  96  1-&Hto71 

Civil  government,  statistics 92-xxvi;  93I-S2;  91  1-60;  95  1-3vS;  96  1-30 

Clapp,  Ashley,  commissioner  Kalamazoo  county,  r.^ports.... 92-35;  9311-172;  94  11-219;  9^  U-264;  96  11-14 

Clare  county,  reports  of  school  commisiioners 92-22;  9311-155;  94  ll-19i;  95  1I-24U;  9611-25 

Clarke,  Ernest  P.,  commissioner  Berrien  county,  reports 9411-178;  95  11-242;  96  11-13 

School  Examinations 96  11-:J85 

Classifying  and  Grading  Country  Sch(»ol!»,  T.  J.  Reavoy 96  11-379 

Class  Plan  for  Institute  Work,  C.  L.  Bemis 94  11461 
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Cleary*8  Basiness  Colleflre,  report  of  board  of  visitors _ _ W  11*334 

Clinton  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93IM56;  91 11-194:  95  11-251;  9611-26 

Clotilda,  Mother  M.,  president  St.  Mary's  Academy,  reports 92-206;  9311-401;  9411439 

Clote,  Oscar,  president  Agrricoltnral  College,  report _ ._.        92-130 

Cochran,  Varoum  B  ,  ex-Saperintendent  of  Pablic  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-151 

Cogswell,  Fred  W.,  commissioner  Otsego  county,  reports 92-51;  93  11-199;  94  11-248;  95  11-281 

Cole,  Lucy  K..  The  Care  of  Children's  Voices 96II424 

Colleges,  statistics  (see  State  and  Incorporated  Institutions). 

Collin,  Rev.  H.  P.,  Recent  Efforts  to  Malce  the  Free  Pablic  Library  of  Value  to  the  Com- 
munity      9411-448 

Commissioners,  school,  list  of 92-lxviii;  931-124;  941-102;  95  1-86;  961-78 

salary  of 92-xxxiv;  931-62;  941-68;  95  1-46 ;  96  1-88 

Commissioners' Work  Out  of  School  and  In,  F.  C.  Stillson 9611-391 

Comstock,  Oliver  Cromwell,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of     93  1-135 

Conductors  and  instructors  at  teachers'  institutes _' 94  11-98;  95  1-82;  96  1-74 

Cone,  Chester  E.,  commissioner  Cass  county,  reports 94  11-189;  95  11-247;  9611-23 

Conference  of  institute  workers 9411-457  to  497 

Conkling,  W.  E.,  School  Sanitation.^ 9611-295 

Conlin,  Thomas,  commissioner  Iron  county,  report 9611-39 

Constitution  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 9611-287 

Converse,  F.  E.,  response  to  address  of  welcome 93  1I*32 

Cook,  A.  P.,  the  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  Country  School 9611-344 

Cook,  Prof.  A.  J,,  Science  in  the  Common  Schools : 92-245 

Cook,  Webster,  Institute  Instruction  in  History 9411-488 

synopsis  of  paper  on  history 94  11-487 

Cooke,  T.  Dale,  commissioner  Wayne  county,  report >..     9611-93 

Cost  per  capita  of  schools. 92-xx;  931-78;  941-56;  951-34;  961-26 

County  commissioners,  reports  of..92-3  to  57;  93  11-185  to  204;  94  11-161  to  270;  95  11-229  to  294;  96 11-3  t  j  96 

County  examinations,  questions  for 92-73  to  92 ;  93  11-221  to  238 ;  94  11-287  to  814 ;  95  11-313  to  855 ; 

96 11-111  to  160 

Course  of  study,  report  of  committee  on 95  11-63  to  92 

sUtistios 92.xxxii;  93188;  94  1-66 ;  95  1-44 ;  96  1-36 

Covey,  Jr.,  GriflSn,  coqimissionerPresque  Isle  county,  report 9411-250 

Cox,  Harriet,  Music  an  Aid  to  the  Regular  Teacher 9611-425 

Crawford  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93I(-158;  9411-195;  96  11-27 

Crawford,  R.  J.,  commissioner  Macomb  county,  report 9611-49 

Daniels,  Joseph  L.,  actingpresident  Olivet  College,  report 92-191 

Darbee,  E.  J.,  commissioner  Tuscola  county,  report 92-54 

Deaf,  school  for  the,  statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  93  1128,  129;  94  1-106,  107 ;  95  1-90,  91 ;  96  1-82,  83 

Decisions  of  supreme  court 92-215;  9311-239;  91 11-315;  95  11-359;  9611-163 

Delta  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 98  11-159 

Demmon,  Prof.  1.  N.,  University  Extension,  its  Aim  andScope 92-228 

Demoray,  A.  M.,  commissioner  Montcalm  county  reports 94  II-2i7;  96  11-62 

Detroit  Central  High  School,  cut  and  description  of 96  1-97  to  103 

Detroit  College: 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 9M70;  93  11-341 

presidents 92-169;  9311-343;  94  11-404;  9611-218 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  931-128, 129;  94  1-106, 107;  95  1-90,  91;  96  1-82,  83 

Detroit  Home  and  Day  School: 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-174;  9311-346 

principals 9311-343;  9411-406 

secretary 92-173 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv ;  93  1-128,129;  94  1-106,107;  951-90,91;  961-82,83 

Detroit  pablic  library,  historical  sketch  of 951-133 

Deuel,  A.  L  ,  commissioner  Emmet  connty,  rex>orts 92-23;  96  11-31 

Dickinson  county,  reports  of  school  commissioueri 93  11-160;  9111-196;  9511-252;  9611-29 

Dictionary,  sUtistics 92.xxxii;  93  188;  941-66;  95  1-44;  961-36 

Dimond,  E.  D  commissi  ner  Shiawassee  county,  reports 9511-290;  9611-87 

Disciplinary  Value  of  Formal  Logic,  George  Reboc _ _..   9511-104 

District  libraries.    (See  libraries.) 

District  School  Libraries,  Plans  for  Supplying  Them,  J.  A.  O'Leary 95  11-167 

District  taxes,  statistics 94  1-39,  50;  95  1-17,  28;  96  1-9,  20 

Districts,  statistics 92.x,  xiv,  xvi ;  93  1-58,  61,  66,  72,  74 ;  94  1-36,  39,  41,  44,  50,  52;  95 1-14,  19,  22  25,  28, 44 ; 

96  1-6,  9, 11, 14,  20,  22,  if6 
Dodge,  M.  T.,  commissioner  Saginaw  county,  report 94  11-252 
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Do  our  Public  Schools  Prepare  for  CitizenahipY  Justice  C.  B.  Grant 94  11-59 

Dowling,  M.  P.,  president  Detroit  College,  reports 92-169;  98  II-33S 

Draper,  A.  8.,  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Public  Schools 93IM04 

Drawing— Nature's  Interpreter,  Frances  E.  Ransom 9411-113 

statistics 93  M09toll3;  94  1-87  to  91;  93  1-67  to  71 ;  96  1-59  to  63 

Durfee,  Stephen,  commissioner  Livingston  county,  reports 93  11-177;  94  11-227;  95  11-267 

Basterday,  T.  R.,commissioner,  Chippewa  county,  report 96  11-24 

Eaton  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9311-161;  95  11-253;  9611-30 

Edgcumbe,  G.  J,  Institute  Elixirs 9411-472 

Educational  institutions 951-94  to  123 

Edwards,  A.  D.,  commissioner  Houghton  county,  reports.. > 92-27;  93  11-165 

Elementary  science,  course  suggested 95  Jl-79 

Ellis,  W.  A.,  School  Management. 95  11-204 

Ely,  R.  C  ,  The  Department  System  in  Grammar  Grades 94  11-85 

Emmet  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners .^. 92-23;  9411-197;  95  11-254;  9611-31 

Endorsed  first  grade  certificates,  to  whom  granted  in  1894 94  I-ll 

Ersicine,  Edward,  commissioner  Presque  Isle  county,  report 96  11-78 

Estabrook,  Joseph,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-157 

Evelyn  Industrial  Institute : 

reports,  supenintendents 9311*348;  9411-409 

stetistica 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv ;  931-128,129;  941-106,107;  95  1-90,91 

Evert,  John,  commissioner  St.  Joseph  county,  reports 94  11-253;  95  11-283;  96  11-82 

Examination  of  teachers,  statistics 92-xxix;  931-85;  941-63;  951-16,41;  961-8,33 

questions 92-59;  9311-205;  9411-273;  9511-297;  9611-99 

Examiners,  county,  list  of 931-124;  941-102;  951-86;  96  1-78 

Expenses  of  school,  total  net 931-61.74;  911-39,52;  95  1-17,30;  961-9,22 

Expenditures  for  teachers*  institutes 951-80;  961-72 

of  school  districts 92-xvi ;  93 1-74 ;  941-39,52;  95  1-17,30;  961-9,  22 

Fall,  Prof.  Deloe,  Sanitary  Science  in  a  College  Course 96  11*314 

Ferrip,  W.  N.,  Literature  in  the  Public  Schools 92-272 

Outline  for  Three  Years*  Institute  in  Arithmetic 94  11-476 

Field,  C.  F.,  commissioner  Lenawee  county,  reports 92-37;  93  11-177;  91 11-225;  95  11-266 

discussions  of  examinations  and  promotions  in  the  country  schools 93  11-26 

Financial  statistics 92-xviii;  931-76;  941-39,54;  951-17,32;  961-9,24 

Fiske,  L.  R  ,  president  Albion  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  I-llO 

reports 92-147;  9311-316;  94IL394;  96  11-206 

Fitch,  Ferris  S  ,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  I-1S9 

report  on  needed  legislation 92-238 

Superintendent's  introduction 92-9  to  46 

Flag  and  flag  staff .  statistics 941-41,87;  931-19,67;  98  I-ll 

Formal  Grammar,  E  P.  Bradley 94  11-106 

Fox,  Florence  C,  Language  for  Primary  Grades 94  11-471 

Foxwortby,  H.  C,  commissioner,  Wexford  county,  report 96  11-95 

Frederick,  Lorenzo,  commissioner  Alcona  county,  reports 93  11-133;  96  II-3 

Froe  text-books,  statistics 96  1*30 

French,  Henry  N.,  president  State  Teachers'  Association,  address 92-243 

French,  statistics 93  1-109  to  113;  94187  to  91;  951-67  to  71;  961-59  to  63 

French,  W.  H.,  commissioner  Hillsdale  county,  reports 93  11-164;  94  11-203;  93  11-235;  96  11-34 

Fnllor,  H.  B.,  commissioner  Montmorency  county,  report 96  11*64 

Galbraitb,  D.  J  ,  commissioner  Cheboygan  county,  report... 93  11-153 

Gardner,  Charles  W.,  commissioner  Newaygo  county,  report 92-44 

Garvelink,  Jan  W.,  secretary  Holland  Theological  School,  Report 92-182 

Ga9s,  Horschal  R.,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-153 

General  school  atatistics 95  1-22;  96  1-14 

Geography  statistics 92-xxvi:  93  1-82;  94  1-60;  93  1-38;  96  1-30 

Geometry,  statistics 92-xxvi;  931-82;  94  1-60;  95  1-38:  98  1-30 

George,  Austin,  course  of  study  prepared  by. 93  11-66 

Michigan  State  Normal  School  song 9.>  11-60 

German  American  Seminary : 

reports  board  of  visitors 92-172 

principals 92-172;  93  11-351;  94  11-410 

sUtistics 92-lxxUi,  Ixxiv;  931-128,  129;  94  1-108, 107;  93  1-90,  91;  96  1-82,  83 

German  sUtistica 93  1-109  to  113;  94  1-87  to  91; 95  1-67  to  71 ;  96  IT>9  to  63 

Gillespie,  address  on  child  study 96  11-261 

Gillespie,  Rev.  Geo.  D.,  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Teachers  of  Michigan 92-282 

president  board  of  trustees  Akely  Institute,  report 94  11-387 
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Oladwin  connty,  report  of  school  eommisaioners 92*24;  94II-I99 

Globes,  statistics 92-xxxU;98I-61,  88;  WI-39,66;  95M7,44;g6I.9,86 

GK>0ebic  connty,  reports  of  school  commissioners _ 9311-182;  9411-200 

Qoodenow,  Cora  M.,  commissioner  Ottawa  connty,  reports. 94 11-249;  96  11-282;  96 11-77 

Goodman,  Sarah  B.,  What  the  Primary  Teacher  May  Expect  of  the  Kinderfparten  Child 96 11-351 

Goodrich,  Grace,  History  as  a  Basis  of  Unification 98 11-70 

Gorton,  Lewis  G.,  president  Agricaltnral  College,  reports 93 11-276;  94 11-377 ;  95 11-396 

Science  Teacliing  Below  the  High  School 94 11-71 

Gorton.  Stewart,  commissioner  Oscoda  connty,  reports 92,  50;  93 11-196;  94  11-247;  96  11-280;  96 11-73 

Gonld,  Wm.  £.,  commissioner  Newaygo  connty,  report 93  U-190 

Gk>wer,Comelins  A.,  address  of  welcome _ 94  11-49 

ex-Snperintendeat  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of... 93  1-149 

Graded  school  districts,  number  of 92.x;  93  158,  66;  94 1^36,  44;  95  1-14,  22;  96. 1-6 

statistics 92-iT,  ▼,  xx,  xxxtU  ;  93  1-58  to  61,  78, 93 ;  94  1-35  to  39,  71; 

95  114  to  17,34, 49;  96  1-6  to 9,  26, 41 

Graded  schools,  cost  of  per  capita 92.xx;  931-78;  941-56;  951-34;  961-26 

Grammar  grades,  suggested  course  of  study  in 96 11-75 

sUtistics 92-xxvi;  93  1-82 ;  94 1-60 ;  95 1-38 ;  96 1-30 

school  departments,  statistics.    (See  city  schools.) 

Grand  Raipids,  Buchanan  street  school,  cut  of 961-06 

central  school,  cut  and  plans  of ...96  1-89  to  94 

Madison  ayenue  school,  cut  of 96 1-95 

pubUc  Ubrary,  historical  sketch  of 95 1-136 

Grand  Trayerse  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 92-25;  9311-163;  9411-201;  9611-82 

Grant,  Justice  C.  B.,  Do  Our  Public  Schools  Prepare  for  Citisenshipl 94 11-60 

Gratiot  county,  reports  of  school  commissioner... 94  11-202;  9611-38 

Grawn,  C.  T.,  Some  Public  School  Problems 94 11-54 

Greek,  statistics 93  1-109  to  113 ;  94 1-87  to  91 ;  96  1-67  to  71 ;  96 1-59  to  63 

Gregory,  John  M.,  ex-Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of.. 93 1-141 

Guide  to  child  study 95 11-54,  55 

Gumey,  C.  H.,  Summary  of  Opinions 94 11-462 

Hackley  public  library,  Muskegon,  historical  sketch  of 96  1-129 

Haire,  Perry  J.,  commissioner  Ontonagon  county,  report... 92-40 

Hall,  Dr.  G.  Stanley,  abstract  of  lecture  on  Child  Study 9511-61 

Topical  SyUabi  for  Child  Study 96  n-19  to  24 

Hail,  E.  S.,  commissioner  Missaukee  county,  report.. 9611-59 

Hall,  L.  B.,  The  School  Examiner 9411-16 

Hall,  Mrs.  L.  E.  W.,  commissioner  Manistee  county,  reports 92-39;  93 11-179;  96 11-62 

Hammond,  Dayid  A.,  treasurer  State  Board  of  Education,  report 94  11-358 

Hammond,  Jason  E.,  commissioner  Hillsdale  county,  report 92-25 

Hancock  school  Mothers*  Club 95 11-9  to  18 

Harper,  William  B.,  abstract  of  lecture  on  the  Spirit  of  Study 96  11-291 

Hart  Union  school  building,  cut  of 961-87 

Hartwell,  S.  O.,  High  School  Athletics 95 11-112 

Physical  Training  in  Common  Schools 92-258 

Harvey,  S.  B.,  acting  president  of  Benzonia  College,  reports 92-166;  93 11-331 

Harwood,  John,  commissioner  Newaygo  county,  reports 94 11-240;  95  11-277 

Haskins,  D.  E.,  commissioner  Jackson  county,  reports 92-34;  98  11-171 

Hayes,  Sanford  E.,  commissioner  Arenac  county,  reports 92-9;  93  n-141 

Heller,  Regenia  B.,  Concentration  of  Studies 9311-57 

Herman,  D.  W.,  commissioner  Branch  county,  report 93  1-145 

Hermann,  G.,  principal  (German-American  Seminary,  reports 92-172;  93  11-351;  94  11-410 

Herrick,  George  E.,  commissioner  Wexford  connty,  reports 92-56;  93 11-204;  94 11-270;  95  11-294 

High  School  Athletics,  S.  O.  Hartwell 9511-112 

Hills,  C.  W.,  The  Township  Unit 93 1-121 

Hillsdale  CoUege : 

reports,  board  of  Tisitors 92-181 

presidents 92-175;  9311-352;  9411-411;  96  U-220 

sketch,  biographical,  of  President  George  F.  Mosher 96  1-118 

historical  of 95  M18 

statistics 92-lxxUi,  Uxiv ;  931-128,  129;  941106.107;  95  1-90,  91 ;  98  l-«2,  88 

Hillsdale  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-25 ;  93  11-164;  94  11-203;  96 11-256;  96  11-84 

Hinsdale.  Prof.  B.  A.,  report  of  Ck>llege  and  UniTersity  Section  of  State  Teachers*  Association 92-284 

Hints  in  High  School  Algebra,  E.  T.  Austin 96 11-156 

Hitchcock,  C.  W.,  commissioner  Bay  county,  reports 9411-175;  96I1-S 
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Historical  sketch  of  Institute  work  in  Michigan,  Prof.  Daniel  Potnam 95  11-213 

Historical  sketches  of  public  libraries  of  the  State 95  1-127  to  140 

History,  sUtistics 92-xxvi;  93I-&2:  94  1-60:951^;  981-80 

Holland  Christian  Reformed  Seminary : 

reports,  .board  of  trustees.. 95 11-413 

boards  of  Tisitors 92-183;  9311-354 

rectors 92-182;  9311-853;  9411-414;  9511412;  9611-221 

statUtics 92  Izziii,  Izxiir;  93 1-128, 129;  94  1-106, 107 ;  95  1-90,  91 ;  96  1-82, 88 

Hope  College : 

course  of  study 9311-858 

members  of  council 9311-356 

faculty 9311-357 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-184;  9311-864 

presidents ^ 93n-S56;  94  11416 ;  95  11 414 ;  96  U-228 

sketch,  biographical,  of  President  Gerrit  J.  Kollen. 95  1-116 

historical  of 951-116 

BtaUstics 92-lxxiii,lxxiir;  931128,  129 ;  94 1-106, 107 ;  95  1-90,  91 ;  96 1-82,  83 

Horn,  C.  H.,  Rhetorical  Work 9411-99 

Hosford,  Oramel,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93 1-143 

Houghton  county,  reports  of  schcol  commissioners 92-27;  98  11-165;  94  11-204;  95  11-257;  96  11-86 

Houston,  Harry,  Vertical  Penmanship 94  11-150 

Hoyt,  C.  O.,  President  State  Teachers*  Association,  address 96 11-245 

Professional  Ethics 9411-63 

Suggestions  in  Regard  to  Child  Study 96  11-14,  IS,  53  to  56 

Hoyt  public  library,  Saginaw,  historical  sketch  of 95  1-128 

Humphrey,  J.  W.,  commifsioner  Allegan  county,  reports. 94 11-165;  95  11-233;  96  11-4 

Unity  of  Work  in  Superrision 9411-21 

Huron  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-28;  9811-167;  9411-206;  9611-258;  96I(-37 

Huston,  Mrs.  Effie, commissioner  Mason  county, reports.. .94  11-232;  95  11-270 

lncort>orated  institutions  (see  State  and  Incorporated  Institutions). 

Indebtedness  of  districts,  amount  paid  on 92-XYi;  93  1-61,74;  941-39,52;  95  1-17,80;  961-22 

bonded  and  total 92-XYiii;  93  1-61,  76;  94  1-39,  54;  95  1-32;  96  19,  24 

Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  93 1128, 129 ;  94  1106, 107 ;  96 1-90, 91 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  statistics 93  1-128, 129;  94  1-106, 107;  95  1-90,  91 ;  96  1-82-83 

Ingham  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 94  1-207 

Inglis,  Julia  A.,  commissioner  Arenac  county,  reports 94  11-169;  95  11-236;  96  11-8 

Inspectors  and  members  of  school  boards,  statistics 92  xviii;  93  1-63,  76;  94  1-41,  54;  95  M9,  32; 

96  I-ll,  24 
Institute  conference  (see  conference  of  institute  workers.) 

Institute  Elixirs,  O.J.  Edgcumbe 9411-472 

Institute  fees,  sUtistics 92-xxxiy;  98  1-90;  941-68;  95  1-46;  961-88 

Institute  Instruction  in  History,  Webster  Cook 94  11-488 

Institute  Work  in  Michigan,  history  of,  Prof.  Daniel  Putnam 95  11-213  to  ^ 

Institutes  sUtUtics 92-lxii,  Ixiv,  Ixvi ;  931-118  to  122;  94L96tol00;  93I-80to84;  96  1-72  to 76 

Ionia  couDty,  report  of  school  commissioner 92-31 

loscoconnty,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93  11-168;  9411-209;  9511-260;  9611-88 

Iron  county,  reports  of  school  commissioner 92-33;  93  11-170;  94  11-211 ;  95  11-262;  96  11-39 

Isabella  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners... 92-33;  94  11-212;  9611-40 

Jackson  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-34;  93  11-171 ;  94  11-215;  96  11-263;  96  11-42 

Jackson  public  library,  the  historical  sketch  of 951-132 

Jamison,  S.  J.,  commissioner  Isabella  county,  report 92-83 

Jenkins.  J.  R.,  commissioner  Antrim  county,  report 9611-7 

Jenks,  Prof.  S.  G.,  The  Laboratory  Method. 9411-88 

Jenney,  Charles  L.,  commissioner  Midland  county,  report 93  11-187 

Jonathan  Hall  memorial  library,  Ridgeway,  historical  sketch  of. 95  1-131 

Johnson,  E.  G.,  commissioner  Lake  county,  report ._ 96  11-45 

Jordan,  Nellie,  Reports  from  Michigan 96 11-262 

Kalamazoo  College : 

course  of  study _ 93  11-368 

members  of  faculty 9311-367 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-185;  9311-377 

presidents 93  11-386;  94  11-423;  95  11-417;  96  11225 

sketch,  biographical,  of  Pretldent  A.  G.  Slocum 95  1-119 

historical  of 96  120 

BtaUstics 92.1xxUi.  IxxIt;  98  1-128,  129;  94  M06,  107;  96  1-90,  91;  96  1-82,  83 
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Kalamazoo  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-35;  93 11-172;  M 11-219;  9b  11-264;  96 11-44 

Kalamazoo  public  library,  historical  sketch  of _ 95 1-131 

Kalkaska  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-36;  93  11-173;  94  11-220:  95  11-265 

Kay,  A.  C,  commissioner  Iosco  county,  reports :. 94  11-209;  9511-260 

Keeler,  E.,  commissioner  Lenawee  county,  report . 9611-46 

Kellogg,  Dr.,  Physical  Culture 96  11-427 

Kellogg,  L.  M.,  The  Department  System  in  Grammar  Grades 94  11-S7 

Kent  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9311-174;  94  11-221 

Keweenaw  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-37;  93  11-174;  9411-222;  96  11-44 

King,  Prof.  Hamilton,  Uniformity  of   Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Colleges  and 

State  University _ 92-296 

King,  Julia  A.,  History  for  the  Primary  Grades  (abstract  of  paper) 9611-358 

Kindergarten,  sUtistics 94  1-87  to  91;  95  1-67  to  71;  96  1-59  tqjgS 

Kinnane,  J.  E.,  commissioner  Bay  county,  reports .^. 92-13;  9311-142 

KoUen,  Gerrit  J.,  president  Hope  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-116 

reports 9311-356;  9511-414;  96  n-223 

Krohn,  William  O.,  Practical  Child  Study— How  to  Begin 95  11-25  to  30 

Laird,  S.  B.,  the  Aim  of  Child  Study  and  the  Field  Covered 9611-251 

Lake  county,  report  of  school  commissioner — 96  11-45 

Langdon,  S.  H.,  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence 9511-131 

Language  for  Primary  Grades,  FloreuceC.  Fox. - 94  11-471 

Lapeer  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-39;  9311-176:  9411-223 

Lathrop,  H.  Antoinette,  Nature  Study  as  a  Basis  of  Unification 93  11-80 

Latin,  statistics 93 1-109  to  113;  94  1-87  to  91 ;  95  1-67  to  71 ;  96 1-59  to  68 

Latta,  P.  A.,  commissioner  Ailegan county,  reports _ 92-3;  9311-138 

Lawrence,  J.  C,  commissioner  Berrien  ooimty,  report. 92-15 

Leelanau  county,  report  of  school  commissioner.  9411-224 

Legally  qualified  teachers,  number  of 92-xziz;  931-85;  941-38,  63;  ft)  1-16,  41;  961-8,  33 

Lenawee  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-37 ;  93  11-177 ;  94  11-225 ;  95  11-266;  96  11-46 

Libraries,  public,  historic&l  sketches  of.. 95  1-127  to  138 

statistics 92-xxU,  xxiv;  93  1-62,  74,  80;  94  1-40,  58,  95  1-18,  36;  96  MO,  28 

Library  association,  Michigan  (See  Michigan  library  association). 

Library  books  and  care  of  library,  expenditures  for. 92-XTi ;  93  1-62,  74 ;  94  1-40,  52 ;  93  1-18,  SO ;  96  1-22 

Library  moneys,  statistics. 92-xiv,  xxii;  93  1-62.  72,  80;  94 1-40,  50,  5S;  95  1-18,  28,  36;  96  1-10,  20,  28 

Licensing  of  Tee ohers,  J.  W.  Smith 9511-173 

Liggett,  J.  D  ,  secretary  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  reports 92-173;  9311-343 

List  of  books  for  primary  teachers 94  11-455 

publications  of  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health 95 11-320 

state  and  incorporated  institutions _ _ 94  11-325 

words  for  state  spelling  contest 94  1-27 

Livingston  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners _ 9311-177;  9411-227;  95  11-267 

Loans,  sUtistics 931-61,  72,  74;  941-39,  50,  52;  95  1-17.  28,  30;  961-9,  20.  22 

Lott,  H.  C,  commissioner  Antrim  county,  reports 92-8;  9311-140;  94  11-168;  95  11-235 

teachersMnstitutes 9411-148 

Luce  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 9611-48 

Lyon,  W.  F.,  Penmanship 94  11-153 

Machan,  E.  Q.,  School  Supervision 95  11-178 

MacKenzie,  Mary,  commissioner  Mason  county,  report 9611-55 

Macklem,  H.  A.,  commissioner  Sanilac  county,  report. ._ _ 96  11-86 

Mackinac  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 95  11-268;  95  11-51 

Macomb  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9411-229;  9611-49 

Manistee  county,  reportj  of  school  commissioners 92-39;  9311-179;  9611-52 

Maps,  sUtistics 92-xxxii;  931-88;  94  1-39,66;  95  1-17,  41;  961-9,36 

Marquette  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-40;  93  11-180;  94  11-231 ;  95  11-269;  96 11-53 

Marsh,  Harriet  E,  Economy  of  Effort 9411-468 

Personal  Culture  of  the  Teacher 92-253 

The  Mothers'  Meeting  a  Factor  in  Child  Study 95  II-7 

The  Place  and  Function  of  the  Mothers'  Club 96  11-255 

Marvin,  Flora  M.,  commissioner  Crawford  county,  report 9611-27 

Mason  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9241;  93  11-181;  9411-232;  95  11-270;  9611-55 

Maybee,  W.  H.,  address  to  commissioners 96  11-364 

commissioner  Jackson  county,  reports 9411-215;  9511-263;  9611-42 

Mayhew,  Ira,  ex-Superintondentof  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-137 

McClure,  D.  E.,  commissioner  Oceana  county,  roporU 92-47 ;  93  11-194;  94  11-243;  95  11-279;  96  11-69 

Needed  Legislation 94  11-30 
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IfoCnllocb,  J.  F.,  president  Adrian  College,  report 0311-304 

McFarlane,  C.  T.,  A  Three  Years*  Coarse  in  Qeography 9411-483 

McGee,  Z.  F.,  commissioner  Benzie  county,  reports 92-14;  8311-146;  94IM77;  9511-241 

McKanna,  Martin  J.,  commissioner  Baraga  county,  reports 94  11-170;  9511-238;  96II-9 

McLaughlin,  A.  C,  Methods  of  Teaching  History 92-285 

McLellan,  Archibald,  commissioner  Wayne  county,  reports 92-55;  93  11-203 

McLouth,  C.  D.,  Whati    How  muohY    Howl 9411-109 

McWethy,  George  W.,  commissioner  Grand  Traverse  Co.,  reports 92-25;  93 11-163:  94  11-201 ;  96  11-32 

Mecosta  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9311-183;  94X1-232;  9511-271;  9611-55 

Members  of  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association 94 11-4;  95  11-37;  96 11-239 

Menominee  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 93  11-184 

Michael.  J.  D.,  commisoioner  Mecosta  county,  report 9611-55 

Michigan  Female  Seminary: 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-187;  9311-379 

statistics 92.ixxiii,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128,  129 ;  94  1106, 107 ;  95  1-90,91;  961-82,83 

Michigan  Library  Association : 

list  of  books  for  primary  teachers _ 9411-455 

Public  Libraries  and  Sociological  Study,  Levi  L.  Barbour 94 11-455 

Recent  Efforts  to  Make  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Value  to  the  Community,  Rev.  H.  P. 
CoUin 9411-448 

The  Librarian  and  his  Opportunities,  Henry  M.  Utley 94  11-447 

The  Library  and  the  Primary  Teacher,  Genevieve  M.  Walton 94 11-451 

Michigan  Military  Academy : 

reports,  board  of  visitors _ 92-190 

superintendent's «92-189 ;  93 U.381 ;  94  11-426;  9511-420;  96U-228 

sketch,  biographical,  of  Superintendent  J.  S.  Rogers 95  1-120 

historical  of 951-121 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  93  1128, 129;  94 1-106, 107;  95  1-90,  91;  96 1-82,  83 

Michigan  Mining  School : 

report,  board  of  control 94  11-383 

boards  of  visitors 92-140;  93 11-298 

directors 9311-281;  94  11-380;  95  11-402:  9611-191 

financial 94  11-386 

sketch,  biographical,  of  Director  M.  B.  Wadswctrth 951120 

historical  of 95 1-106 

statistics 92-lxxiii, Ixxiv ;  931128,129;  94  M06, 107;  95  1-90,  91 ;  961-82,83 

Michigan  State  Normal  School  song., 95  11-60 

Michigan  SUte  Public  School,  bUtisUcs... 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128,  129;  94  1-106,  107; 

95  1-90,91;  961-82,83 

Mickens,  C.  W.,  commissioner  Iron  county,  reports 9411-211;  9511-262 

Midland  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9311 187;  94  11-234;  95  11-273;  96  11-57 

Miller,  J.  R-,  response  to  Address  of  Welcome 94  11-52 

Miller,  Louise,  Nature  Study  as  a  Basis  of  Unification 93  11-83 

Outline  for  Nature  Study 95  11-68 

Miller,  O.  L.,  Present  SUtus  of  Child  Stndy-The  Whole  Field 96  11-259 

Mills,  Melinda,  commissioner  Midland  county,  reports 94  11-234;  95  11-273;  96  11-57 

Mill  Ux,  statistics 92-xiv;  93  1-72;  94  1-39,  50;  95  117,  28;  98  1-9,  20 

Mingins,  Clara  W.,  The  Child's  Standpoint 9511-137 

Missaukee  county,  reporto  of  school  commissioners 93  11-188;  94  11-336;  95  11-274 ;  96  11-59 

Modes  of  Expression,  Martha  A  Sherwood 95  11-143 

Monroe  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners ...92-42;  93  11-189;  9611-60 

Monroe,  J.  S.,  commissioner  Gogrebic  county,  report. 93  11 162 

Montcalm  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 94  11-237;  9611-62 

Montgomery,  J.  B.,  commissioner  Marquette  county,  reports 92-40;  93  11-180;  94  11-231 ; 

9511-269;  9611-53 

Montmorency  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9411-238;  9611-64 

Moriarty,  M.  H.,  commissioner  Iron  county,  reports 92-33;  9311-170 

Mosher,  George  F.,  President  Hillsdale  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-118 

reports 92-175;  93  11-352;  94  11-411;  96  11  220 

Mother  M.  Justina.  President  St.  Mary's  Academy,  reports 95  11-423;  96  11-232 

Murphy,  E  A.,  commissioner  Ionia  county,  report 92-31 

Music  an  Aid  to  the  Regular  Teacher,  Harriet  Cox 9611  425 

Music,  statistics 93  1-109  to  113;  94  1-87  to  91 ;  95  1-67  to  71 ;  96  1-59  to  68 

Muskegon  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9411-239;  9311-275 

Natural  Philosophy,  iUtistics 92-xxvi,  93  1-82;  941-60;  95  1-38;  961-30 
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Natara  Study  in  State  Institatas,  J.  W.  Simmons 94 11460 

Natore  Study  in  the  Rural  School,  Anna  A.  Schryrer M 11-260 

Needed  Legislation,  D.  E.  MoClure M 11-80 

NdBon,  Theodore,  ex-Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruotion,  biographical  sketch  of 02-155 

Net  receipts  of  all  districts,  toUl 03  172;  94 1-30,  50 ;  95 1-17,  28 ;  06 1^, » 

Newaygo  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners. 92-44;  93 IM90;  94 11-240;  95  11-277 ;  96 II-6S 

Nichols,  Alfred,  commissioner  Keweenaw  county,  reports 92-87;  93  11-174;  94  11-222 

Non-resident  pupils,  statistics 93  MOB  to  113 ;  94  1-87  to  91 ;  95  1-67  to  71 ;  96  1-59  to  60 

tuition  of,  amount 931-72;  941-89,50;  931-17,28;  961-9,20 

Normal  School  (see  Central  Michigan  Normal  School ;  also  State  Normal  School ) 

Normal  School  song.. > 95  11-60 

Notes  on  College  Algebra,  Prof.  W.  W.  Beman 95IMS1 

Numbers  for  Primary  Grades,  Jennie  M.  Tibbitts. 94  11-471 

Oakland  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-45 ;  93 11-192 ;  91 11-241 ;  96  11-278 ;  96  11-67 

Obenauer,  Emma,  Superintendent  Evelyn  Industrial  Institute,  report 93  11-348 

Oceana  county,  reports  of  school  commissioner 92-47 ;  93  11-194 ;  94  11-248 ;  95  11-279 ;  96  11-60 

Officers  of  State  Teachers*  Association 93 11-2, 3;  94  II-2,  8;  95 11-84,  85;  96 11-236,  287 

Ogemaw  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-48 ;  98  11-195 ;  94  11-244;  96  11-70 

0*Keeffe,  Julia,  commissioner  Alger  county,  reports 94  11-164;  95 11-233 

O'Leary,  J.  A.,  commissioner  Van  Buren  county,  reports 94 11-265 ;  95  11-293;  96  11-80 

District  School  Libraries— Plans  for  Supplying  Them 95 11-167 

Olivet  College : 

members  of  corporation 93  11-884 

faculty 93  11-385 

reports  boards  of  visitors 92-204 ;  93 11-897 

presidents 92-191;  93 11-384;  94  11-480:9611-280 

sketch,  biographical  of  President  W.  Q.  Sperry 96  1-122 

historical  of 95  1-123 

statistics .92-lxxiii,lxxiv;98I-128, 129;94  1.106, 107;95I.904H;96I-82,88 

Olmstaad,  E.  S.,  Superintendent  Evelyn  Industrial  Institute,  report. 94 11-400 

Ontonagon  county,  report  of  school  commissioner _ 02-40 

Orthography,  statistics 92-xxvi ;  98 1-^ ;  94 1-60 ;  95  1-88;  96  1-80 

Ooceola  county,  reporta  of  school  commissioners 93 11-198;  94  11-246;  96 11-72 

Oscoda  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-50;  93  I(-196;  91 11-247;  95  11-280;  96  11-78 

0*Shea,  Dr.  M.  V.,  Physical  Growth  and  Development.. 95  11-17 

Osgerby,  J.  K.,  commissioner  Iosco  county,  reports 93  11-168;  96  11-38 

Otsego  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-51 ;  93  11-199;  91 11-248;  95  11-281 ;  96 11-74 

Ottawa  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners ...94 11-249;  06  11-282;  96 11-77 

Outline  for  Nature  Study,  Louise  Miller ^ 95  11-68 

Outline  for  Study  of  Temperament,  and  Suggestions,  O.  O.  Hoyt 95  11-14, 15,  S3  to  56 

Outline  for  Three  Years'  Institute  in  Arithmetic,  W.  N.  Ferris 94  II-476 

Geography,  C.  T.  McFarlane 9411-488 

Grammar,  F.  A.  Barbour 9411-481 

Palmer,  E.  D.,  commissioner  Clare  county,  report 96  11-25 

Palmerlee,  C.  E.,  commissioner  Lapeer  county,  reports 92-39;  93  11-176;  94  11-228 

The  Teacher's  Reading  Circle 9411-10 

Parmentor,  E.  L.,  commissioner  Dickinson  county,  reports 93  11-160;  94  11-196;  95  11-252;  96 11-20 

Pattongill,  H.  R.,  address  to  commissioners 04  11-25 

Superintendent's  Introduction 93  I-l  to  56;  94  M  to  33;  95  I-l  to  11;  96  I-l  to  5 

The  Enforcement  of  the  Truancy  Law.. 95  11-185 

Payne,  E.  G.,  commissioner  Roscommon  county,  report 96  11-79 

Pearce,  Abbie,  English  Grammar  as  Taught  in  the  District  School 92-266 

Peck,  E.  J.,  commissioner  Leelanau  county,  report 94  11-224 

Penmanship,  statistics 98  1-109  to  113;  94  1-87  to  91;  95  1-67  to  71 ;  96  1-50  to  68 

Penmanship,  W.  F.  Lyon 94  IM58 

Physical  Culture,  Dr.  KeUogg 9611-427 

Physical  Culture  as  an  Aid  to  Music,  Mrs.  (Uara  L.  Bartholomew 96  11-422 

Physical  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools,  Prof.  W.  P.  Bowen 91 11-125 

Physical  Growth  and  Development,  Dr.  M.  V.O'Shea 9»  11-17 

Physiology,  statistics... 92-xxvi,  xxxii,  xxxvi ;  93  1-82,  88,92, 131;94  1-60,  66,  70;  95  1-38,  44,  48;  96  1-90  38,  40 

Pickett,  R  B.,  The  Influence  of  the  Graded  Course  of  Study  on  the  District  Schools 96  11-374 

Pierce,  A.  G.,  commissioner  Kalkaska  county,  reports 92-36;  93 11-178 

Pierce,  Rev.  John  Davis,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  I-lSl 

Practical  Child  Study— How  to  Begin,  William  O.  Krohn 95  11-26 

Prescott,  W.  W,  President  Battle  Creek  College,  reports ..92-162:93  11-328 
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Present  Statos  of  Child  Study— the  Whole  Field,  O.  L.  Miller- M  U-259 

Presque  Isle  connty,  reporta  of  school  oommissioners '.. M 11-250;  96 11-78 

Primary  school  departmenta,  statistics  (See  City  Schools) 

Primary  school  interest  fund,  statistics 92-Tiii,  xiy ;  98 1-68. 64,  72 ;  M I-S9,  42, 43,  SO ;  95  M7, 20,  21, 28 ; 

•  961-9, 11»  12, 20 

Primary  Work— **  Economy  of  Effort,"  Harriet  A.  Marsh 94X1.463 

Private  and  select  schools,  sUtisUes 92-xxyiii:  93 1-69,  84;  94  1-S7, 62;  96  M5, 40;  96  1-7, 32 

Professional  Ethics,  C.  O.  Hoyt 94  11-68 

Public  examinations,  sUtistics 92-xxix ;  93 1-85 ;9l  1-38,  63;  96  M6,  41 ;  96  1-8,  83 

Pnblic  Libraries,  historical  sketches  of 95  1-127  to  188 

PnpUs,  statistioB. 92-xx ;  98  1-58,  78, 93 ;  94 1-86,  56,  71 ;  95  1-14, 15, 84, 40, 49;  96 1-6,  7,  26,  82, 41 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Jennie,  commissioner  Schoolcraft  county,  reports 94 11-255 ;  95 11-288 

Putnam,  Prof.  D.,  Applied  Psychology 94 11-478 

History  of  Teacher*s  Institutes  and  Institute  Work  in  Michigan 95 1(-213 

Questions  for  county  examinations. 92-75 ;  93 11-221 ;  94 11-287 ;  96  11-813 ;  96  IMll 

State  examinations 92-59;  93  11-207;  94 11-278;  95  II  297;  96 11-99 

Raisin  Valley  Seminary : 

reports,  boards  of  yisitors 92-206;  9311-400 

principals 9311-399;  9411-437;  96  11-422;  9811-231 

statistics 92-Uxiii,  Ixziir ;  98  1-128, 129;  94 1-106, 107 ;  96  1-90, 91 ;  96 1-82, 83 

Randall,  A.  G.,  commissioner  Calhoun  county,  reports 92-16;  93 II- 148;  94 11-182;  96 11-246;  96  11-17 

examinations  and  promotions  in  the  country  schools 93  11-21 

Ranney,  Frank  H.,  commissioner  Charleiroix  county,  reports 94  II-190;  96 11-248;  96 11-24 

Ransom,  A.  E.,  address  to  commissioners >. ._.   96  11-162 

Ransom,  Frances  E.,  Drawing— Nature's  Interpreter 94  Il-US 

Reading,  statistics 92.xxTi;  981-82;  941-60;  961-88;  961-80 

Reayey.T.  J.,  Cl&ssifying  and  Grading  Country  Schools 9611-879 

commissioner  Tuscola  county,  reports 94  11-263;  96 11-291;  96-11-88 

Bebec,  George,  Disciplinary  Value  of  Formal  Logic... 95  IX-104 

Recent  Efforts  to  Make  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Value  to  the  Community,  Rev.  H.  P. 

Collin 9411-148 

Reed,  John  O.,  commissioner  Muskegon  county,  reports 94 11-289;  96  11-275 

Relation  of  the  High  School  to  College  Courses,  OrrSchurts 9411-104 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  English  Teaching,  Prof.  F.  N.  Scott 94  11-44 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Mathematics,  Prof.  David  E.  Smith 94  11-38 

Reports  from  Michigan,  Nellie  Jordan 96  11-262 

Reports  of  school  commissioners. ^-3  to  57 ;  93 IM36  to  204 ;  94  11-168  to  269 ;  95  11-233  to  294 ;  96  11-8  to  96 

Resources  of  school  districts 92-xiv ;  98  1-72 ;  94  1-50 ;  95 1-17,  28 ;  961-9.20 

Rhetorical  Work.  C.  H.  Horn 94  11-99 

Roche,  Georgia,  commissioner  Missaukee  county,  reports 93 11-188;  94  II-236;  95  11-274 

Rodger,  James  George,  President  Benzonia  College,  report > 9611-216 

Roe,  Abbie,  commiesioner  Emmet  county,  reports 94  11-197;  95  11-254 

Rogers,  J.  Sumner,  Superintendent  Michigan  Military  Academy,  biographical  sketch  of. 95  1-120 

reports 92-189;  93  11-381 ;  94  11-426; 

96  11-420;  9611-228 

Roscommon  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 98-11-200;  94II-2S1;  9611-79 

Rowe.  P.  T.,  commissioner  Chippewa  county,  reports 92-21 ;  98 11-154;  94  11-191 ;  96  11-248 

Roys,  H.  M.,  commissioner  Clare  county,  reports 92-22;  9811-155;  94  11-192;  96  11-249 

Russell,  S.  B.,  commissioner  Macomb  county,  report 9411-229 

Sage,  F.  L.,  Student  Organization  in  the  High  Schools 9611-838 

Saginaw  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 94  11-252;  95  11-80 

Sanilac  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 96  11-86 

Sanitary  Science  in  a  College  Course,  Prof.  Delos  Fall 96  11-314 

Sawyer,  Jr.,  Franklin,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93 1-138 

Sehafer.  W.  C,  commissioner  Baraga  county,  reports 92-12;  98  11-141 

Schall,  H.  W.,  commissioner  Alger  county,  report 96  II-4 

Schapman,  Henry  A.,  president  Detroit  College,  reports.. ^.94  11-404;  96  11-218 

School,  average  number  of  months 92-x;  981-66;  941-44;  951-22;  961-14 

districts.    (See  districts.) 

houses,  statistics... 92-x,  xxxii ;  93  1-60.  61,  66,  88;  94  1-38, 39,  44,  66;  95  M6, 17.  22. 44; 96  1-8; 9, 14, 36 

statistics,  general 92-x;  981-66;  941-44;  96  1-22;  961-14 

taxes,  invalidated  by  error  in  form  used 92-11 

whole  number  of  days 981-66;  941-44;  951-22;  961-14 
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School  Architecture  : 

•  cut  and  description  of  Detroit  Central  High  School  building 96  1-07 

plans  of  Central  School,  Grand  Rapids _ 96 189 

school  houses 031-24;  961-85,86 

of  Benton  Harbor  High  l^chool 06  1-88 

Buchanan  Street  School,  Grand  Rapids 961-06 

Hart  Union  School  building 06  1-87 

Madison  Avenue  School,  Grand  Rapids 06  1-05 

School  boards,  inspectors  and,  statistics 92-xviii;  93  1-76;  94  1-41,  54;  03  1-32;  06  111,  24 

School  commissioners,  statistics.    (See  commissioners.) 

Schoolcraft  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93  11-202 ;  94  11-255 ;  9)  11-288;  96  11-86 

School  for  the  Blind,  statistics 92-lxziii,  Ixxiv ;  93  1-128, 129;  94  1-106, 107 ;  95  1-90,  91 ;  96  1-82,83 

Deaf,  statistics 92  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv ;  93  1-128, 129;  94  M06, 107;  95  1-90,  91 ;  961-82,  83 

School  Management,  W.  A.  Ellis 05  11-204 

School  Sanitation,  W.  E.  Conkling .- 06  11-295 

School  Supervision,  E.  G.  Machan 05  11-178 

Schools,  cost  per  capita 02-xx;  031-78;  041-56;  05  1-34;  061-26 

statistics 02-xxxU;  03  1-84.  88;  94  1-37,  38,  56,  62, 66,  70;  95  1-15,  16,  22,  34,  40,  44,  48; 

06  1-7  to  9, 14,  26,  82,  36.  41 

Schryver,  Anna  A.,  Nature  Study  in  the  Rural  Schools >..   06  11-260 

Schurtz,  Orr,  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  College  Courses 04  11-104 

Science  Teaching  Below  the  High  School,  L.  G.  Gorton 04  11-71 

Scott,  Harriet  M.,  Course  of  Study  for  Primary  Grades 05  11-65 

Scott,  Prof.  F.  N.,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  English  Teaching 04  11-44 

Shearman,  Francis  Willett,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  skech  of..     98  1-130 

Sheldon,  Hudson,  commissioner,  Shiawassee  county,  reports 02-52;  03  11-201;  01 11-258 

Sherman,  Emma  L.,  commissioner  Luce  county,  report _ 06  11-48 

Sherwood,  Martha  A.,  Modes  of  Expression _ 05  11-143 

Shiawassee  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 02-52 ;  03  11-201 ;  94  11-258 ;  95  11-200;  06  11-87 

Should  the  Tendency  to  Introduce  a  Larger  Amount  of  English  into  College  Work  be  Encour- 
aged?  Prof.  W.  F.  Tibbitts 04  11-02 

Sill,  J.  M.  B.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  reports 02-117;  03  11-285 

Simmons,  J.  W.,  Nature  Study  in  State  Institutes 04 11-400 

Sinclair,  J.  A.,  commissioner  Wayne  county,  report.. 04  11-268 

Slocum,  A.  Gaylord,  President  Kalamasoo  College,  biographical  sketch  of 05 1-llO 

reports 03 11-366 ;  94  11-423 ;  96  11-417;  06 11-225 

Sly,  A.  C,  commissioner  Roscommon  county,  report 0311-200 

Smith,  A.  Hamlin,  commissioner  Kent  county,  reports 03  11-174 ;  04 11-221 

Smith,  A.  P.,  commissioner  Delta  county,  report 0311-150 

Smith.  F.  C,  commissioner  Gladwin  county,  report 02-24 

Smith,  J.  W.,  commissioner  Bay  county,  report < 0611-12 

Licensing  of  Teachers 0511-178 

Reading  as  a  Basis  of  Unification 03 11-66 

Smith,  Prof.  David  E.,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Mathematics.. 94  11-38 

Studies  in  Mathematical  Education 0611-416 

Snowdon,  H.  H.,  commissioner  Oakland  county,  reports.. 04  11-241 ;  06  11-278;  06 11-67 

Snyder,  J.  L..  President  Agricultural  College,  biographical  sketch  of 06  1-102 

Spencer,  D.  E.,  commissioner  Huron  county,  report 0611-37 

Sperry,  Willard  G.,  President  Olivet  College,  biographical  sketch  of 05 1-122 

reports 03  11-384;  04  11-430;  06  11-280 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary : 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 02-211;  03 11-406 

principals 93  11-405 ;  94  11-246;  95  11-425 ;  96 11-238 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128, 129; 94  1-108, 107;  95  1-90  ,91; 98 1-82,  83 

Stark,  O.  B  , commissioner  Ojceola  county,  reports 93  II-l^;  94  11-246 

State  Agricultural  College.    (See  Agricultural  College.) 

State  and  Incorporated  Institutions,  reports 92-93  to  213;  9311-249  to  408;  94  11-327  to  441 ; 

95  11-365  to  426;  96  lfl73  to  288 
sUtistics....92-lxxUi,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128,  129;  94  M06,  107;  951-00,  91; 

961-82,88 
State  certificates,  statiEtics.    (See  Certificates). 

to  whom  granted  in  1894 94  Ml 

State  examinations,  questions  for 92-60  to  74;  93  11-207  to  220;  94  11-273  to  286 ;  95  11-207  to  812; 

96    1-99  to  110 
State  Library  Commission 05  1-188 
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State  Library,  Lansiog 951-137 

State  Normal  School : 

ooarsesof  8tndy._ _ —        92-120 

degrees  conferred. _ 92-119 

faculty 94  11-352;  96  IM85 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-116;  98  11-274;  9411-349 

principals 92118;  93X1-265;  94n.344;  95X1-385;  9611-182 

treasurer 9411-353 

sketch,  biographical,  of  Principal  R.  G.  Boone. 95  1-97 

historical,  of  Ne^e  Practice  Building 95  1-98 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  931-128,  129;  94  1-106,  107;  95  1-90,  91;  96  1-82,  88 

summary  statement  of  estimates  of  expenditures 9611-394 

State  Public  School.    (See  Michigan  State  Public  School). 

State  Reform  School,  statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiy 

State  Teachers*  dissociation : 

Address  of  President  C.  O.  Hoyt 96n-245 

E.  C.  Thompson 95  11-41 

Henry  N.  French 92-243 

W.  H.  Cheever _ 93  U-38 

Welcome,  C.  A.  Gower 94  11-49 

Mayor  A.  O.  Bement 92-241;  9311-32 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Teachers  of  Michigan,  Rey.  George  D.  Gillespie 92-282 

A  Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  all  the  Schools  of  the  State,  M.  A.  Whitney. 94 11-146 

Child  Study: 

Abstract  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's  lecture 95  11-61 

Brief  history  of,  A.  S.  Whitney 95  XI  45 

Discussion  of 95  11-52  to  58 

Guide  to 9511-54,55 

Round  Table : 

Address,  Nancy  Gillespie 9611-261 

General  discussion 96  11-264  to  266 

Introductory  Paper,  W.  J.  McKone 96  11-250 

Present  SUtus  of  ChUd  Study-the  Whole  Field,  O.  L.  MUler 96  11259 

ReporU  from  Michigan,  Nellie  Jordan 96  11-262 

The  Aim  of  Child  Study  and  the  Field  Covered.  S.  B.  Laird 9611-251 

Place  and  Function  of  the  Mothers*  Club,  Belle  Waldo 96  11-257 

Harriet  Marsh 96  11-255 

What  has  been  and  what   will  be  the   Effect  of  Child  Study  upon  the 

Teacher,  R.  D.  Briggs 96X1-253 

College  Section : 

College  Athletics— The  Proper  Attitude  of  Faculty  and  Students  Toward  Them, 

Prof.  Smith  Burnham 93 11-89 

Disciplinary  Value  of  Formal  Logic,  George  Rebec 95  11-104 

List  of  publications  of  Michigan  SUte  Board  of  Health 96  11-320 

Report  of  Prof.  Hamilton  King 93  11-88 

Reporteof  committees 94  11-98 

SaniUry  Science  in  a  College  Course,  Prof.  Deloe  Fall 9811-314 

Science  in  Secondary  Schools  as  a  Preparation  for  College :    What?    How  Muchi 

Method?    Prof.  E.  A.  Strong 95  11-98 

Should  the  Tendency  to  Introduce  a  Larger  Amount  of  English  into  College  Work 

be  Encouraged,  Prof.  W.  F.  Tibbits. 94  11-92 

The  College  and  University  Section,  report  of  the  President. 92-284 

The  Laboratory  Method— To  What  Extent  May  it  Wisely  be  Employed  in  College 

Workl    Prof.  S.  G.  Jenks 9411-88 

Value  of  Athletics  to  College  Discipline  and  Moral  Training,  D.  C.  Thomas 96  11-326 
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